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ty  //#  Inconjiancy  of  our  ASilons. 

TH  EY  who  apply  tbemfelvcs  to  the  critical  in- 
fpedixm  of  human  a&ions,  are  in  nothing  fo 
much  perplexed  as  how  to  reconcile  them,  and 
fet  them  off  with  equal  luftre;  for  in  general  thefc  To 
llrangely  contradift  one  another,  that  it  feerns  impof- 
fible  they  fhould  proceed  from  one  and  the  lame  per- 
ion.  We  find  the  younger  Marius  one  while  a  fon  of 
Mars,  and  another  the  fon  of  Venus.  Pope  Boniface 
-VI I L  is  faid  to  have  entered  on  the  papacy  like  a  fox,  to 
have  behaved  in  it  like  a  Hon,  and  to  have  died  like  a 
dog.  And  who  could  believe  it  to  be  the  fame  Nerpf 
that  perfect  image  of  cruelty,  who,  when  the  Sentence 
paffed  upon  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  in  form  to 
fign  it,  cried  out,  *  "  Would  to  God  I  had  never  been 
**  taught  to  write !"  So  much  it  went  to  his  heart  to 
condemn  a  man  to  death.  All  hiftory  i?  fo  full  of  the 
like  inftances,  nay,  every  man  is  able  to  furnifh  him- 
jelf  with  fo  many  out  of  his  own  practice,  that  I  fome- 
times  wonder  to  fee  men  of  underftanding  give  them* 
felves  the  trouble  of  reconciling  fuck  iaconfiftencies, 

•  Vcllera  nefcire  litem.    State,  de  Ckmtnti*,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

Vol.  II.  B  confidt^ 
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confidcring  that  irrefolution  feems  to  me  to  be  the  molt 
common  and  manifeft  vice  of  our  nature ;  witnefs  the 
famous  verfe  of  Publius  the  mimic, 

Malum  epnfltium  $1  quod  niutari  non  foteft  *» 

Bad  is  the  counfel  which  cannot  be  changed. 

There  is  fome  probability  of  forming  a  judgment  of  a. 

The  difficulty  of    man  ^rom  *"s  mo^  common  courfeof  life, 
determining  the     but  confidering  the  natural  inftability  of 
cbaraa«r»  of        onr  manners  and  opinions,  I  have  often 

men  in  general.       ,         ,  i_  a        -L 

•  thought  even  our  belt  authors  wrong  in 

.  endeavouring,  with  fo  much  obftinacy,  to  make  us  all 
of  a  piece,  or  confiftent.     They  pitch  upon  the  general 
•air  of  a  man,  and,  according  to  that  appearance,  endea- 
vour to  range  and  interpret  all  his  adtions,  and,  if  they 
cannot  twift  them  to  a  tolerable-uniformity,  they  impute- 
.  them  to  diffimulation.     Auguftus  has  efcaped  their  me- 
mory ;  for  in  this  man  there  was  fo  manifeft,  fiidden,  and 
-continual  a  variety  of  a&ions  throughout  fris  fife,  that 
he  is  flipped  away  intire  ^nd  uncenfuted  by  the  bSldeft 
critics.     There  is  nothing  I  am  fo  hardly  induced  to  be- 
lieve as  a  man's  conftancy,  and  believe  nothing  more 
readily  than  his  inconftamcy.     He  that  would  judge  of 
a  man  particularly,  diftindly,  and  takr  him  to  pieces, 
would oftener  be  fure  offpeakmg  truth.     *Tis  a. hard 
matter,  out  of  all  antiquity,  to  pick  a  dozen  men  who* 
have  pafled  their  lives  in  one  certain  conftant  courfe, 
which  is  the  principal  aim  of  wifdom.     For,  to  com- 
ptizeaH  in  one  word,  fays  an  ancient  author,  and  to  col- 
led all  the  rules  of  human  life  into  one,  is  to  "  will  the 
<  u-  fame  thing  always,  and  always  not  to  will  it  -Jr.     I 
"  need  not  add  this  fmall  exception,  providedjthat.what 
«  *'  thou  willed  be  right ;    for,  if*  it  be  not  right,  the 
"  (ante  thing  cannot  always  plcafe  any  one."     1  have, 
-  indeed,  formerly  learned,  that  vice  is  nothing  but  the 
■  want  of  rule  and  meafure,  and  by  confequence  it  is,impQf- 
- .fiblc  to  fix  conftancy  to  it.    'Tis  reported  to  be  a  iayiog 
r  of  Demofthenea,  that  the  beginning  of  all  virtue  is  con- 
.  fujtation  and  deliberation,  .and  the  end  and  perfe&ion 

v  -*  "Ex  Publii  Mimis,  apud  A.  Cells  lib.  xvii.  c.  14.  t  Scnec.  ffp.  to- 

of 
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bf  it*  conftancy*  If  we  would  fet  but  upon  a  certairt 
courfe,  after  mature  deliberation,  we  Ihould  take  the 
beft  way,  but  no-body  has  thought  on  it : 

^uodpetHty  fpernit ;  repetit  quod  nuper  omifitf 
jEftuaty  et  vita  difconvenif  or  dine  toto  *; 

tie  now  defpifes  what  he  late  did  crave^ 
Arid  what  he  laft  iiegle&ed,  now  would  have : 
He  flu&uates,  and  flies  from  that  to  this, 
And  hte  whole  life  a  contradiction  i&.  * 

Our  ordinary  practice  is  to  follow  the  inclinations  of 
our  appetites,  be%  it  to  the  right  ox  to  the  The  ilic0Bftin. 
left,  upwards  or  downwards,  according  as  cy  of  our  con- 
we  are  impelled  by  occafions,  \tfe  never  f<J,^<Jwhal 
confider  of  what  we  would  have,  till  the 
inftant  we  would  have  it,  and  are  as  changeable  as  that 
animal  which  receives  its  colour  from  what  place  foevcir 
it  is  iaid  upon*  What  we  juft  now  piropofed  to  ourfelises* 
we  immediately  altera  and  preferitly  recur  to  it;  which 
is  nothing  but  wavering  and  inconftancy  : 

•4  • 

Ducimur  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum  f. 

Like  tops,  with  leather-thongs,  we're  whipp'd  about* 

We  do  not  go  of  ourfelves,  but  are  driven  juft  like 
things  that  float  on  the  water*  fometimes  flowly,  at  other 
times  fwlftly,  according  to  the  rapidity  or  gentlenefs  of 
the  ftream  t 

•*• — nonhe  videmus 
Quidfibi  faifque  velit  nefcire^  et  queerer*  femper^ 
Commutare  hcum,  quqfi  onus  depofcere  pojjit  %  ? 

Day  after  day  we  fee  men  toil  to  find 
Some  fecret  ib lace  to  ah  anxious  mind, 
Shifting  from  place  to  place,  if  here  or  therS 
They  might  fet  down  the  burthen  bf  their  care; 
fe very  day  a  new  whim  ftarts*  and  our  humours  change 
With  the  times : 

TaUs  fuHt  bominum  monies 9  quali  pater  ipfi 
Jupiter  arSifero  luftravit  luthine  terras  ||. 

•  ttorat*£p.  h  libi  i.  ver.  98,  99*         f  Horat.  lib.  ii.  Sat.  j.  Vcr.  %i. 
X  I*ucr.  lib.  hi,  ret.  iOjo,  &c«         ft  Cicer,  Fragra*  Poem***  liba  x. 
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.  A3  ftffe  the  dfeys  and  weather,  fair  or  fou^ 
Juft  fuch  the  motions  of  th*  roconitant  foul- 

We  fluctuate  beGwwn  various-opinions  •,  we  will  no- 
thing freely,  nothing  abfolutely*  nothing  con&aatlyv 
In  a  perfon  who  had  prefcribed  and  eftabliihed  deter- 
minate rales  for  his  own  conduct,,  we  fliould  fee  an* 
equality  of  behaviour,,  a  fettled*  order,    and  a  never- 
failing  connexion  of  things  one  with  another,  ihine  in 
«vcry  part  of  his  life.    (Bmpedocles  obferved  this  in- 
confiftency  in  the  Agrigentines  f,  that  they  abandonee^ 
themfehres  to  voluptuoufnefsr  as  if  evtry  day  was  to  "be 
their  laft,  and  built  as  if  they  wei*  never  to  die.)     The 
difcuffion  of  this  point  would  be  very  eafy,.;as  it  is-vifible 
in  the  younger  Cato ;  he  that  has  touched  one  ke)v 
touches  all :  'tis  a  harmony  of  very  according  founds^ 
wherein  there  is  not  one  jarring  firing;  but  with  us  'tis- 
quite  the  reverfe ;  every  particular  acftton  moft;  have  a. 
particular  judgment,  wherein  thefureft  way  to  fleer,  in- 
my  opinion,  would  be  to  take  ou*  meafures  from  the 
neareft  allied  circumftances,    without  engaging  in  a 
longer  difqurfirion,  and  without  drawing  any  other  con- 
sequence from  it. 

During  the  civil  diforders  of  our  poor  kingdom*  I  was* 

A  fount  wo-  told>  that  *  "^  hard  ky  thc  pl»» 
man,  of  a  dubi-  where  1  then  was,  threw  herfelf  out  of  a 
oaschara&er,       window*  to  avoid  being  raviflied  by  a 

throws  herfelf  7  r  -  ,.  ,  o  / . 

out  of  a  window    common  foldier  that  was  quartered  in 

raviflied.  ^^  an(j  ^e^fo^  jn  or(jer  to  purfue  her 

defign,  fte  attempted'to  cut  her  throat,  but  was  hinder- 
ed in  it;  neverthelefs  flie  was  fo  dangeroufly "wounded, 
that  fhe  confefied  the  foldier  had  not  as  yet  importuned 
her,  otherwife  than  by  courtfhip,  follickations,  and 
prefents,  but  Ihe  was  afraid,  that  at  laft  he  would  have 
proceeded  to  violence ;  and  this  Hie  delivered  wk-h  ftich 
an  accent  and  afpeft,  as,  together  with  her  effufion  of 

•  SenccEpill.  ct.  f  Diog.Lacrt.  on  the  Life  of  EmpedocJes4lib. 
viii.  feft,  6$,  jEfian  afcribes  thii  pifege  to  Plato,  Tar.  Hift.  lib.  xtf. 
cap.  %$. 

*'*  •  blood. 
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Vtoe&+  gave  fueh  a  tef^imony  of  her  virtue,  that  ihe 
"appeared .  perfectly  like  another  Lucretia :  and  yet  I 
have  been  very  well  allured,  that,  both  before  and  finer, 
ihe  proved  not  fo  hard-hearted.  Therefore,  as  the  ftory 
fays,  though  you  are  ever  fo  handfome,  and  ever  fo 
much  pf  the  gentleman,  becaufe  you  have  mifcarried  in 
your  point,  do  not  immediately  conclude  •  your  miftreft 
to  be  inviolably  chafte,  fince  you  are  not  fure  but  ihe 
jnay  have  a  feoret  klndnefs  for  the  man  that  looks  after 
your  mule*. 

Antigonus,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  one<rf"  his  foktiers 
for  his  gallant  bravery,  ordered  his  phyfi-  a  foldler  who 
cuas  to  attend  him  for  an  inward  ailment  loa ^  hit  valour 
thathadlo^gtormeatedhimj  and  per*  S^&eST 
*  ceiYing,  after,  he  was  cured,  that  he  went  per* 
much  more  coldly  to  work  than  before,  he  aiked  him. 
Who  or  what  had  To  altered  him  ?  u  Yourfelf,  Sir,  faid 
li  he,  in  having  eafed  me  of  the  pains,  which  jnade  mt 
'*  fo  weary  of  my  life,  that  1  did  not  value  it  *:" 

A  foldicr  of  Lucullusj  having  been  robbed  by  the  ene- 
my, revenged  himfelf  on  them  by  agal-  A  fcldier  of  Liu 
last  exploit,  and,  when  he  had  made  him-  cullut  infpired 
fclf  amends,  Lucullus,  having  conceived  J^^JSJH  ** 
a  good  opinion  of  him,  would  fain  haye  ^***  *° 
employed  him  in  fome  defperate  enteiprize,  and,  for 
that  purpofe,  made  ufe  of  all  the  moft  plaufible  argu- 
ments he<:ould  think  of, 

Verbis  quo  timid*  qvoqm  pfffint  adder e  went  em  -f% 

Words  which  would  animate  the  ranked  coward. 

Pray,  faid  he,  employ  fome  miferable  plundered  foldier, 
in  that  undertaking : 

quantumvis  rufticus,  ibit% 

Jbit  cb,  quo  vis,  fui  zonam  ptrdidit,  inquit  %* 

Seek  fome  poor  wretch  that  bends  the  fuppliaat  kne£ 
Your  counfel  ne'er  lhaii  be  purfu'd  by  me : 

•  H*arcb,  in  the  Life  of  Peloid*,  ch.  a.       t  Hor.  Ubb  M  Epift.  u 
ycr.l#.       1  Jd,  ibid,  ver.  40. 
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and  abfolutely  refufed  to  go.  When  we  read,  that  Ma- 
homet having  feverely  reprimanded  Chafan,  the  com- 
mander of  his  Janizaries,  for  cowardice,  when  he  faw  the 
Jiungarians  break  ipto  his  troops ;  and  that  Chafan, 
without  any  Qther  anfwer,  rufhed  furioufly,  by  himfelf, 
with  his  drawn  fey metaf ,  into  the  $rft  body  of  the  enemy 
that  advanced,  where  he  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  : 
this,  perhaps,  was  not  fo  much  to  vindicate  himfelf  from 
the  reproach,  as  the  effect  of  a  fecond  thought ;  nor  fo 

Buch  natural  courage  as  a  fudden  fally  of  anger. 
e  that  you  faw  fo  adventurous  yefterday,  do  not  think 
k  ftrange,  if  you  find  him*  next  ^lay,  as  great  a  poltroon  : 
anger,  neceffity,  or  cqmpany,  or  wine,  or  the  foupd  of 
a  trumpet  had  rquifed  his  fpirits.  This  was  not  courage 
formed  by  reafon,  but  eftablilhed  by  fome  or  other  6f 
thofe  circumftanccs ;  and  therefore  no  wonder,  if,  by 
other  contrary  circumftances,  it  become  quite  another 
thing.  Thefe  variations  and  contradictions,  fo  manifeft 
in  us,  have  induced  fome  perfons  to  think,  that  we  have 
two  fouls,  others,  two  dntiqft  powers,  that  always  ac- 
fcompany  and  animate  us,  each  after  its  own  manner, 
the  one  to  do  good,  the  other  to  do  evil ;  it  being  hard- 
ly poffible,  that  two  qualities,  fo  contrary  to  each  other^ 
f  quid  aflbciate  in  one  jfubjeft. 

The  wind  of  ever)'  accident  not  only  puffs  me  along 

The  mind  of  w^  *c>  which  way  foever  it  blows ;  but, 
wan  is  incon.  moreover,  I  difturb  and  trouble  myfelf 
chan  wtle  ^y  ^  unfettlednefs  of  my  pofture ;  and 

*       *■  whoever  nicely  confiders  it,  will  hardly 

iind  himfelf  twice  in  the  very  fame  ftate.  I  give  my 
mind  fometimes  one  hue,  fometimes  another,  according 
to  the  fide  I  He  on.  Jf  \  fpeak  varioufly  of  myfelf, 
at  is  becaufe  \  confider  myfelf  ip  different  lights^  as 
having  all  contrarieties  within  me,  in  their  turn  and 
snea&rc;  bsftifu),  infolent,  chafte,  licentious,  talka- 
tive*, taciturn,  laborious*  delicate,  ingenious,  ftupid, 
mprqfe,  complaifanr,  a  lyar,  a  true  fpeaker,  learned; 
ignorant,  covetpus^  Kbenll,  and  prodigal  :  all  thefe  I 
jjerceive  within  me,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  I  turn 
jnyfelf ;  and  whoever  ftydi$s  himfelf  attentively,  finds 


Vf  the  IncmfiauQ  pf  cur  A8imsl  f 

this  unfteadinefs  and  difcordancg  in  himfelf,  even  by  his 
own  judgment.  1  have  nothing  to  fay  of  myfelf  en- 
tirely* (imply,  and  folidly ;  or,  in  one  word,  without 
Qiixture  and  confufion.  Dijtinguo  is  the  moft  univerfal 
member  of  my  logic. 

Though  I  always  intend  to  fpeak  well  of  that  whicih 
is  good,  and  rather  to  put  the  beft  con-  A  ^^  lflj. 
ftrudtion  upon  fuch  things  as  may  fall  te  bejudged  of 
out;  yet  fuch  is  the  ftrangenefs  of  our  ^thc intentioa 
condition,  that  we  are  often  prompted, 
even  by  vice  itfelf,  to  do  well,  if  well-doing  were  not 
judged  by  the  intention  only/  A  man  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  deemed  valiant  from  ope  gallant  adion  fingly, 
for  the  truly  brave  man  would  be  fo  always;  and  upon 
all  occafions.  If  it  were  a  habit  of  valour,  and  not  a 
flafli  or  faliy,  it  would  render  a  man  equally  refolute  in 
every  accident ;  the  fame  alone,  and  in  company;  the 
fame  in  the  lids  as  in  the  field  of  battle :  for  let  them 
fay  what  they  will,  die  valour  in  the  tilt-yard  and  in  the 
field,  is  one  and  the  fame.  The  man  of  true  valour 
would  bear  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  in  his  bed,  with  the  fame 
courage  as  a  wound  in  battle,  and  no  more  fear  death 
in  his  own  houfe  than  in  an  attack,  or  ftorming  of  a 
caftle.  The  man  who  enters  the  breach  with  a  gallant 
refolution,  woqld  not  vex  himfelf,  at  another  time,  like 
a  woman,  for  the  lofs  of  a  law-fuit,  or  the  death  of  a 
child.  When  a  man  bears  poverty  with  courage,  though 
he  is  infamous  for  cowardice;  when  he  (lands  intrepid 
again  ft  the  fward  of  the  enemy,  while  he  trembles  at  the 
fight  of  a  barber's  razor ;  the  aftion  is  commendable^ 
not  the  man.  "  There  are  many  Grecians,  lays  Gi- 
u  cero,  that  cannot  face  an  enemy,  who  bear  ficknefs 
*€  with  fortitude  *:  ttieCimbrians  and  Celtiberians  are 
**  noted  for  quite  the  contrary.  Nihil  etiim  potefi  ffi 
u  aquahile  quod  hen  a  ctrta  r/tfione  proficifcatur ;  i.  e. 
**  Nothing  can  be  uniform  which  does  not  proceed  from 
4€  iblid  reafoo." 

•  Tufc.  Quarft.  lib.  li.  cap.  17. 

B  4  Thtt9 


Hiete  \i  no  V&louf  more  featraotdihiry,  in  its  kin^ 

5 he  raiour  of     t^an  ^at  °^  Aleiinder ;  but  it  is  only  in 
icxandcr,  tho*    its  kindj  hot  perfect  eriOUgh  in  evferjr  pur* 

kiWndf  Dctrnbt  ticU,ar5  nof  univetfal.  lrttdtlitt^Wbfe  as 
ptrfefl  and  uni-  it  is,  it  has,  nevertheiefs,  fome  biemilhes, 
Vcrfai.  On  this  account  it  happened  that  he  Was 

fo  bfteft  in  a  defperate  rage,  upon  the  flightell  fbfpicions 
Of  confpiracifcs  by  his  own  foldiers,  agdlhft  his  life ;  and 
that  he  behaved,  in  the  detection  of  them,,  with  fo 
rjmch  vehemence  and  indifcreet  iiljuftice,  and  With  4 
timidity  that  fubverted  his  natural  re&fon.  The  fuper* 
flition  alfo,  with  which  be  Was  fo  much  tainted,  favounf 
A  little  of  pufiltanimity ;  and  his  exceflive  penitertce,  for 
Ae  rhurdfer  'of  ClytiiS,  te  likeWife  a  tfcftitiiony  that  his 
ibiirage  Was  not  always  the  fame.  All  wfe  perforria  is 
ito  other  than  patch-work,  and  we  aim  at  acquiring  ho- 
flotir  by  falfe  tokens. 

Virtue  does  not  ifcquir'e  to  be  courted  but  for  its  owtj 

virtue  only  to  ^c*  ailc*»  ^^  fometifties  lends  its  mafk 
be  courted  for       for  another  occafion,  it  prefehtly  plucki 

its  oven  feke.  ft  aga'm  ft6ni  tfe  bort  Ower'$  face.      It  is 

i  flrong  and  lively  dye,  With  Which  When  the  foul  is 
hnCe  tin&ured,  it  fieVer  goes  off  but  with  the  piece. 
^Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  a  mah,  we 
mtift  trace  his  Hfe  critically  for  a  long  While  paft.  l£ 
tohftancy  has  hot  therein  kept  its  ground  on  its  oWn  ba- 
ils, Cut  viyendi  via  confiderata  atque  provifa  eft*>  fo  that  h$ 
be  refolutety  determined  to  a  certain  courfe  of  lJFe ;  if 
the  variety  of  occurrences  makes  h^m  alter  his  pace, 
(his  path  I  meab,  for  the  pacte  may  be  either  f after  oi 
flower)  let  him  g6 ;  fuch  a  one,  according  to  the  mottq 
of  our  Talbot,  "  fe  driven  with  the  wind.'* 

It  is  no  wonder,  fays  One  qf  the  ancients  f,  that  ehancc 
has  fo  great  a  power  oVer  us,  fince  it  is  by  chance  thaf 
we  live.  It  is  hot  pqflible  for  any  one,  W{io  has  not  di- 
te&ed  his  life,  iu  the  general,  to  forrie  certain  aim,  regu- 
larly to  difpofe  of  its  particular  a&ion$.  It  is  irhpoffiMe 
for  any  one  to  fit  the  parts  together,  who  has  not  the 

•  Cicero  Paradoxon.  v.  cap.  1. 

+  Sepec  Epift,  71,  from  whence  this  whole  paragraph  11  taken. 

form 


Of  tie  httonjlirtey  of  our  ASions.  * 

fottA  of  the  whole  already  iti  his  head.  To  what  pur* 
pofe  does  the  man  provide  colours,  who  knows  not 
What  he  is  to  paint  ?  No  one  lays  down  a  certain  plan  for 
his  life;  and  \yc  deliberate  only  by  a  little  and  a  little  at 
a  time.  The  archer  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  know 
at  what  he  is  to  take  aim,  and  then  to  accommodate  his 
hand,  bowrftring,  his  arrow,  and  the  motions  to  it.  Our 
fcouttfels  err,  becaufe  they  have  no  end  nor  direQion, 
No  yviAd  ferves  him  who  is  bound  to  no  certain  port* 

I  cannot  acquiefct  in  the  judgment  paffed  in  favour  of 
Sophocte^by  the  perfon,who,  becaufe  he  ^,ether  thc 
had  fefen  one  of  his  tragedies,  argued  from  judgment  in 
thence,  that  he  was  capable  of  the  ma-  f*vo«r  of  so* 
pagemcnt  of  domeftic  affairs,  againft  the  jfiMt 
accufation  of  his  fon.  Neither  do  I  think  fiant,  was  well 
the  conje&ure  of  the  Parians  *,  who  foundcd* 
wer$  fent  to  regulate  the  Milefians,  could  warrant  the 
confequence  which  they  inferred  from  it.  Upon  their 
vifit  to  the  ifland  they  took  notice  of  the  lands  that 
yrtrt  belt  cultivated,  and  the  country  farms  that  were 
beft  managed :  and  having  regiftered  the  names  of 
their  occupiers*  as  foon  as  they  had  aflembled  the  citi- 
zens together,  they  nominated  thefe  farmers  for  their 
governors  and  magiftrates,  imagining,  that  they  wh6 
wens  fo  careful  in  the  management  of  their  private  af- 
fairs, would  be  fo  of  the  public  f.  We  are  all  fuch  ft 
rude  medley  of  compoytids,  and  thofe  of  fo  various  a 
contexture,  that  every  piece  plays  every  moment  its  own 
g^me ;  and  we  are  as  different  from  our  own  felves  as 
we  are  from  each  other  J  :  Magnam  rem  pitta,  unum  bom- 
pern  agere  •,  i.  e.  it  is  no  little  matter  to  adt  the  part  of 
one  man  only  well.  Since  ambition  can  teach  men 
yalcur,  temperance,  and  liberality,  nay,  and  juftice 
too  :  fince  avarice  can  infpire  the  courage  of  a  "prentice- 
boy,  the  fondling  of  his  mother,  with  the  aflurance  to 
expofe  himfelf,  fq  far  from  home,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  and  the*  wrath  of  Neptune,  in  a  frail  boat,  and 
that  it  alfo  teaches  difcretion  and  prudence ;  and  fince 
Venus  even  infpires  boys,  under  the  discipline  of  the 

•Cic.  dc  Sene$.  cap.  7.       \  Herod,  lib.  v.  p.339.       J  Scncc.  Ep.  no. 

rod, 
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rod,  with  itfolution  and  audacknifnefs,  and  makes  vir*s 
goes  of  virgins  while  in  their  mothers  laps* 

JHac  duct  cuftodcs  furtim  tranfgreffa  jaeenUSy 
Ad  juvencm  ienebris  fola  puetla  vtmt  • ;  • 

With  Vej}us>  aid,  while  fleep  the  guard  difarms, 
She  ftole  by  night  to  her  yonng  lover's  arms. 

Jt  is  not  in  the  fphere  of  the  matured  underftanding  to 
ju^ge  of  us  (imply  by  our  external  a&ions ;  it  muft 
fathom  the  very  foul,  and  find  out  the  fprings  that  give 
it  motion ;  but,  as  this  is  a  dangerous  and  fublime  under- 
taking, I  wifh  that  fewer  perfons  would  attempt  k. 


CHAP.      II 
Of  Drunkennefs, 

THroughout    the  whole  wqrld  there  is  nothing 
but  variety  and  difparity  :  vices  are  all  alike.,  as 

There  ire  fome     ^  are  viccs>  *nd  *C  Stoks,  .perhaps, 

meet  more  enor-    are  of  the  fame  opinion ;    but  though 

mnthu.^.  ^ey  are  CqUally  vices>   yet  tJ1Cy  arc  nQt 

fuch  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that  he  who 
lias  gone  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  limits, 

®hos  ultra  citraque  nequit  conftjtere  re  Slum  f, 

is  not  in  a  worfe  ftate,  or  more  out  of  the  way,  than  he 
who  has  gone  but  ten  yards  from  theTaid  limits,  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  believed,  norfhat  facrilege  is  not  a  worffe 
crime  than  ftealing  a  cabbage  aut  of  a  garden. 

Net  vincet  ratio  tantundem  ut  peccet,  idtmque, 
Ut  tenet os  c aides  alieni  frtgerit  bortij 
Et  qui  nofturvus  divum/acKa  Ugertf  \, 

Both  ads  are  theft,  yet  fure  the  guilt  is  more 
To  rob  .the  church's  -than  the  garden's  (tore. 

•  Tibul.  lib. ii.  Eleg.  t.  ver.  75.  7*.  f  Horat  lib,  i.  Sat.  1.  ver.  10*. 
2-Horftt.  lib*  u  Sat.  5.  ver.  114,  Src. 
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In  this  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  as  in  any  other  thing, 
To  confound  the  degree  and  meafure  of  fins  The  coo_ 
is  dangerous;  murderers,  traitors,  and  ty-  founding  of 
rants  are  too  great  gainers  by  it.  *Tis  not  fin* »  */?**• 
right,tha|t  they  (houW  quiet  their  confciences,  *erou*t  n* 
becaufe  fuch  a  perfon  is  idle,  another  lafcivious,  or  not  fo 
affiduous  in  his  devotions :  every  one  aggravates  the  guilt 
of  his  companion,  and  extenuates  his  own.  Our  inftruc- 
tors  themfelves,  in  my  opinion,  often  confound  the  de- 
grees of  it.  As  Socrates  faid,  that  the  principal  office  of 
wifdom  was  to  diftinguifli  good  from  evil ;  fo  we,  of 
whom  the  beft  of  us  are  always  vicious,  ought  to  fay  the 
fame  of  the  knowledge  of  distinguishing  vices,  without 
which,  and  that  very  perfect  too,  the  virtuous  and  the 
wicked  remain  confounded  and  unknown. 

Now,  among  the  reft,  drunkennefs  feems  to  me  a  ftu- 
pid,  brutal  vice.  The  underftanding  has  a  Dmnkcnneft 
greaterihareinothervices,andtberearefome  a  ftupid,  bra- 
which,  if  a  man  may  fay  it,  have  fomefhing  tllh  *ice# 
generous  in  them.  There  are  fome  in  which  there  is  a 
piixture  of  knowledge,  diligence,  valour,  prudence, 
dexterity,  and  cunning;  whereas  this  is  altogether  cor- 
poreal and  terreftrial :  and  the  moft  ftupid  of  all  *  na» 
tions  exifting  at  this  day  is  the  only  one  that  keeps  it  in 
countenance.  Other  vices,  indeed,  difturb  the  under- 
ftanding, but  this  totally  overthrows  it,  and  locks  up 
*U  the  fenfes ; 

~ —  Cum  vini  vis  penttrayit, 
Confequifur  gravitas  membrorum,  prtped  iuntur 
Crura  vacillanfi,  tardtfeii  lingua,  madet  mens. 
Nant  oeuli,  clamor^  Jingultus,  jurgia  glifcunt^. 

When  fumes  of  wine  have  fill'd  the  fwelling  veins, 
Unpfual  weight  throughout  the  body  reigns  * 
The  legs,  fo  nimble  in  the  r^ce  before, 
Can  now  exert  their  wonted  pow'r  no  more; 
Falters  the  tongue,  tears  gufh  into  the  eyes, 
And  hiccoughs,  noife,  and  jarring  tumults  rife. 

f  The  particular  nation,  here  pointed  at  by  Montaigne,  {night  eafily 
fofc  back  the  ball. 
1  Lucret.  lib*  in.  ?er*  475.  &c. 

•  ?  The 
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The  word  eftate  of  man  is  that  in  which  he  lofes  the 

•  •  •  . 

knowledge  and  government  of  himfelf :  and  it  is  faidr 
amongft  other  things  upon  the  fubjed,  that  as  muft  or 
wort,  fermenting  in  a  veffel,  drives  up  every  thing  that 
h  at  the  bottom  to  the  top,  (o  wine  makes  thole  who 
4rink  it  i a  temperately  blab  out  the  greateft  fecrets  (Or 
another : 

Ttt/aprentium 
.   Cnrasy  it  arcanum  jotofa 
Confiiutn  retegis  Ljao*. 

The  fecret  cares  and  counfek  of  the  wife 
Are  known,  when  you  to  Bacchus  facrifice. 

Jofephus  tells  us,  that  he  wormed  out  a  fecret  from  an 
ambafiador  whom  his  enemies  had  fent  to  him,  by  mak+ 
ing^him  drunk.  Neverthelefs,  Auguftus  having  im- 
parted his  mod  fecret  affairs  in  confidence  to  Lucius 
Hfo,  who  conquered  Thrace,  was  never  miftaken  in 
htm-f-,  no  more  than  Tiberius  was  in  Cofibs,  to  whom 
he  intruded  all  his  defigns,  though  we  know  they  were 
<b  much  given  to  wine,  that  both  were  often  forced  to 
Ifc  carriecf  drunk  out  of  the  fenate{. 

..  Meftirm  infiatm  vtnas  dc  mart  Ly*o  §. 

Their  veins,  according  to  cuftom,  berag  fitted  hf~ 
ycfterday's  debauch. 

The  defign  to  aflaffinate  Csefar  was  as  fafely  communis 
cated  to  Cimber,  though  he  was  often  drunk,  as  it  was 
Co  Caffius,  who  drank  nothing  but  water:  and,  upon 
this,  Cimber  once  faid,  merrily,  "  Shrill  I,  who  cannot 
"  bear  wine,  bear  with  a  tyrant  8?* 
German  foidiert.        We  fee  our  Germans,  when  drunk  as 

"SS&SHi M  **  dev51>  remember  thw  poft,  th*  word 
%  conquered.       for  the  day,  and  their  rank. 

•  Horat.  lib.  isi.  Od.  «i,  rtr.  14, fee.  f  Senec.  Ep.  «$. 

J  Id.  ibid.  %  Virg.  Edog.  vi.  ver.  1 5. 

g  Sen .  Ep.  1 3.  The  wotdt  in  Seneca  are,  Ego  quemquam  feram  qui  *Hnum 
Jtrrt  mnitfimt  But  be  bap  fpoiied  Cipher's  jeft  for  net  having  hatUne 
Courage  to  give  Caefar  the  name  of  tyrant,  at  Montaigne  poet.  .  r 


Of  Drankenriefs*  Pjf 

*  Necfacitis  viStoria  de  madidis  et 
Eltfis,  atgue  tmro  titubantibm\. 

Nor  is  it  eafy  to  enforce  oomtnahd 

Cer  mc»  fo  drunk,  Acy  fcaroc  can  fpcak  or  f&rnf.  i 

I  could  never  have  believed  tbere  had  been  in  tfe# 
world  fach  profound  dnmkennefs,  even    .  ft  . 

*o  a  degree  of  fuffbeation  and  deaths  if  I  iaconvenieiicM* 
had  not  read  in  hiftory  what  follows,  tos.  <*  profc>"«4 
That  Attalus  having,  to  put  a  flagrant  drunkcnncft- 
affront  upop  him,  invited  to  tapper  the  fame  Paufaniat 
who  afterwards  lolled  Philip  of  Macedon,  (a  king  whoft 
excellent  qualities  bore  teftimony  to  the  education  which 
he  had  received  in  the  houfe  and  company  of  Epaminon- 
das),  he  made  him  drink  to  fucha  pitchy  that  he  waifo 
void  of  fenfe  as  to  proflfeute  his  perfon,  like  a  common 
hedge-whore,  to  the  mul^-keepefs  and  fervaata  of  the 
weaneft  office  in  the  houfe.  1  have  been  farther  told  by 
*a  lady,  whom  I  highly  honour  and  efteem,  that,  near 
Bourdeaux,  towards  Caftres,  where  ihe  Kves,  a  country- 
woman, a  widow  of  chalte  repute*  perceiving  in  herfdf 
the  firft  fymptomsof  pregnancy,  faid  to  her  neighbours, 
that,  if  ihe  had  a  hufband,  file  Should  think  herfelf  with 
%hild :  but  the  caufe  of  (this  fufpicion  increafing  more 
and  more  every  day,  &  that  at  length  there  was  a  o»- 
-uifeft  proof  of  it,  the  poor  woman  rat*  fain  to  haae  it 
published  ki  her  pariih-church,.  that  whoever  was  eon- 
fcious  he  had  done  thedeed^  and  would  freely  confefe  rtr 
(he  pronrrfed  to  forgive  him,  and  not  only  To,  but,  if  he 
liked  the  motion,  to  marry  him.  Upon  this  a  young  fel- 
low that  ufed  to  do  hufbandry-work  for  her  in  the  field, 
encouraged  by  this  publication,  declared  he  found  her, 
Hpoa  a  certain  holiday,  when  ihe  had  been  too  free  with 
her  bottle,  fo  fait  afleep  on  the  hearth,*  by  her  fire-fide, 
and  in  fo  indecent  a  pofture,  that  he  made  ufe  of  her  b4~ 
4j  without  waking  her;  and  they  live  together  as  man 
and  wife. 

••  Montaigne,  m  order  to  iltoftratc  this  remarkable  f«£.  baa  made  alb 
*f  thefe  lines,  which,  however,  hay**  diffctem  meaning  in  Juvenal* 
t  Juv.  Sat,  sr.  ver .  47,  *&, 
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Dmnkenneftnot  t  II  is  certain,,  that  the  ancient  write* 
much  declaimed  have  not  declaimed  very  much  again  ft 
againft  by  the      thjs  vice;  nav,  the  Writings  of  many  rfhi- 

ancients,  i/vuri      r  •-.         &  ^     j     t/r     * 

loibphers  fpeak  of  it  very  tenderly;  and 
even  among' the  Stoics  there  are  Come  who  advif*  a 
hearty  caroufe,  now  and  then,  to  chear  up  the  fpirits : 

Hoc  quoque  virtutum  quondam  certamine  magnum 
Socraicm  palmam  promertdflc  ferunt  ** 

And  Socrates,  they  fay,  in  days  of  yore, 
From  toping  blades  the  palm  of  drinking  bote. 

That  cenfor  and  corre&or  of  others,  Cato,  lies  under 
the  reproach  of  having  been  alfo  a  hard  drinker. 

Narratur  ei  prifci  Catonis 
Sape  mero  caluijfe  virtus  -f-. 

Of  Cato  'tis  faid,  whofe  virtues  yet  ihine, 
That  he  often  indulged  in  genVous  wine. 

The  renowned  Cyrus*  amongft  other  commendable 
qualities  for  which  he  claimed  a  preference  before  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  urged  this  excellency,  that  he  could 
drink  a  great  deal  more  than  his  brother  },  And  in  na* 
tions  the  beft  regulated,  and  the  mod  civilifed,  this  trial 
of  flcill  in  drinking  was  very  much  in  ufe.  I  have  heard 
Sylvius,  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Paris,  fay,  that,  left 
the  digeftive  faculties  of  the  ftomach  fhould  grow  weak, 
it  is  good,  once  a  month,  to  invigorate  them  by  this  ex- 
cefs,  and  to  Simulate  them,  that  they  may  not  be  be- 
numbed :  and  they  write,  that  the  Perfians  ufed  to  con- 
sult about  their  molt  important  affairs  after  being  well 
warmed  with"  wine. 

My  tafte  and  conftitution  are  greater  enemies  to  this 

Dmhkennefs  a        VICC  r^an  mY  reaf°n  I    f°r>  befides  that  1 

vice  not  fo  bad  eafily  fubmit  my  belief  to  the  opinions  of 
as  fomc  others.      tjje  ancients,  I  think  it,  indeed,  an  unman-* 

\y  and  a  ftupid  vice,  but  not  fo  wicked  and  mifchievous 
as  the  other  vices,  which  do  almoft  dire&ly  tend  to  the 
bane  of  public  fociety.     And,  though  we  cannot  pleafc 

•  Com,.  Gall.  Eieg.  i.  ver. 47.  t  Horat.  lib.  Hi.  Od.  n%ver.  if,  i*« 
X  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Artaxtrxes,  cap.  a» 

ourfelves 
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ourfelves  with  the  thought  that  it  is  of  ho  expence  to 
us,  yet  I  believe  that  this  vice  fits  lighter  upon  the  con- 
fcience  than  othets ;  befides  that,  it  is  of  no  difficult 
preparation,  nor  hard  to  be  found,  a  confid^ration  not 
to  be  defpifed. 

A  man  who  was  advanced  both  in  dignity  and  age, 
among  three  principal  advantages  which  he  d^^-  lfl 
faid  remained  to  him  in  lire,  reckoned  this  wine  to  be*, 
for  one ;  and  where  would  a  man  wilh  to  v<J^td»  **** 
find  it  more  juftly  than  amongft  the  na-  w^f 
tural  advantages?  But  he  did  not  take  it  in  a  right 
light;  for  delicacy  and  a  curiofity  in  the  choice  of  wines 
is  to  be  avoided.  If  nothing  will  pleafe  you  but  drink* 
ing  of  the  richeft  wine,  you  oblige  yourfelf  to  the  mor- 
tification of  drinking  that  which  is  not  fo ;  your  tafte 
muft  be  more  indifferent  and  free,  fo  nice  a  palate  will 
never  qualify  you  for  a  good  toper.  The  Germans 
drink  almoft  of  all  wities  alike  with  pleafure :  their 
end  is  not  fo  much  to  tafte  as  to  fwallow ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  have  their  pleafure  cheaper  than  others* 
fince  they  have  their  wine  in  much  more  plenty,,  and 
nearer  at  hand. 

In  the  next  place,  to  drink  as  the  French  do,  at  two 
meals  only,  and  then  with  moderation,  is 
to  be  too  fparing  of  the  favours  of  the    The  •■^J*** 
god  of  wine ;  there  is  more  time  and    n^hts^n 
conftancy  required'  than  that  comes  to.     drinking. 
The  ancients  fpent  whole  nights  at  this     2*j£  ~  ; 
exercife,  and  often  all  the  next  day ;  and    better  for  be-* 
therefore  their  fet  meals  were,  to  be  fure,     )nSt^*rwaj? 
more  plentiful,  &nd  more  fubftantial.     I  IC  **  ■ l 

1  have  feen  a  great  lord,  in  my  time,  a  perfoirage  m 
great  employments,  and  very  fuceefsful,  who,  with- 
out fetting  hicnfelf  to  it,  but  only  in  the  common  courfc 
of  his  meals,  dr&nk  not  much  lefs  than  five  bottles  of 
wine  at  a  time,  and,  at  his  going  away,  appeared  but  t<$o 
fober  and  wary/  to  our  cod.  The  pleafure  which  we 
chufe  to  prefer,  for  our  life,  ought  to  take  up  more  of  ite 
time:  we  fhoufd,  like  (hop-boys. and  working- ijien,  r£- 
fufe  no  opportunity  of  drinking,  but  always  wjfh  for  k. 

It 


It  looks  as  if,  the  longer  we  live,  the  Je&  we  drink ;  atij 
that  the  breakfafts,  repafts,  carouials,  and  collation?  J 
ufed  to  fee  at  our  houfes,  when  I  was  %  boy,  were  more 
frequent  and  common  thatt  now*  Are  we  a  jot  the  farthef 
advanced  towards  an  amendment  ?  Truly  no*  But,  per- 
haps* we  are  mote  addidted  to  the  fportf  of  Venus  than 
our  anceftor9  were :  they  are  two  esereifes  that  thwart 
and  hinder  one  another  in  their  vigour  j  as  intemperance 
las  taken  off  the  edge  of  our  appetite  on  the  ope  bapdj* 
fobriety  ferves,  on  the  other,  to  render  us  more  fpruce 
and  more  keen  for  the  exercife  of  love. 

What  ftrange  ftorjes  have  I  heard  my  father  tell  of  the 

The  defection  chaftity  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived !  He 
and  chancer  of  was  well  qualified  to  fpeak  of  the  fubjeft, 
Montaigne's  fa-    being  formed,  both  by  art  and  nature,  for 

an  acquaintance  with  the  ladies.  He  fpoke 
little,  but  well,  ever  mixing  his  language  with  fome  or- 
nament borrowed  from  authors  mourn  ufe,  efpecially  the 
Spanifh,  and,  amongft  the  Spaniflij  from  the  boojc  intit- 
led* Marcus  Aurelius,  which  was  familiar  to  him.  In  hi* 
behaviour  he  was  humble  and  very  modefl,  with  an  en* 
gaging  gravity,  and  was  particularly  nice  as  to  neatnefe 
and  decency,  both  in  his  perfon  and  cloaths,  whether  on 
foot  or  on  horfeback.  He  was  wonderfully  punctual  jp 
keeping  bis  word,  and  both  his  confeience  and  religion,  in 
general,  inclined  rather  to  fuperftirion  than  to  the  other 
extreme.  For  a  little  man,  he  was  vigorous,  (fought, 
and  well-proportioned;  had  a  pleafing  countenance,  in* 
dining  to  a  brown  complexion,  and  wjs  adroit  and  per- 
fect in  all  the  noble  exercifes.  I  have  even  feen  canes 
filled  with  lead,  with  which,  it  is  laid,  he  exercifed  his 
arms,  in  order  to  fit  himfelf  for  throwing  the  bar, 

.  *  McryCaufaubon,  who  mentions  this  book,in  a  (hort  advertifement 
prefixed  to  bit  Englifii  tranflition  of  the  genuine  work  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  tells  us  ibis  book  was  writ  originally  in  Spaiiifli,  and 
trandated  into  Italian,  French,  Engltih,  Ac.  « The  author,  hi  adjt, 
*  *  would  fain  have  his  work  pafs  fox  a  faithful  tranflation  of  the  treatife 
«'of  Marcus  Aurelius;  but  there  is  nothing,  in  the  whole  book,  which 
4  'thews  that  the  luurntd  Sum'utrd,  whoiompofed  it,  had  feen  the  treatWe 
•  of  this  wife  emperor.*  This  Spaniard  is  Guevara,  who  does  not  defenre 
the  title  ofkarxiJ,  which  is  here  given  him  by  Mery  Caufaubon,  Tho 
reader  may  fee  the  chara&er  of  his  wit  and  works,  1a  Bayle'a  Diftionar/* 
iindtr  tht  title  of  Guevara. 
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or  ftones,  or  for  fencing,  ?nd  froes  with  leaden  foles,  to 
make  him  the  lighter  afterwards  for  running  and  leaping. 
Of  his  vaulting  he  has  left  fome  memorandums,  which  are 
fornewbat  miraculous.  I  faw  him,  when  he  was  paft  fixty 
years  of  age,  majke  a  mere  jeft  of  our  a&ivity,  throw 
himfelf,  in  his  fur  gown,  into  the  faddle,  turn  himfelf 
round  a  table  upon  his  thumb,  and  he  fc&rce  ever  went 
up  into  his  chamber  without  meafuring  three  or  four  ftairs 
by  one  ftep.  As  to  what  I  was  faying  juft  now,  he  declar-  * 
ed  there  was  fcarce  one  woman  of  quality  of  ill  fame  in 
a  whole  province.  He  told  of  ftrange  privacies,  fome  of 
them  his  own,  with  virtuou3  women,  without  any  man- 
ner of  fufpicion.  And,  for  his  own  part,  he  folemnly  fwore 
he  came  as  pure  as  a  virgin  to  his  marriage-bed,  and  yet 
it  was  after  having  long  ferved  in  the  wars  beyond  the 
mountains,  of  which  he  has  left  a  journal,  of  his  own 
band-writing,  wherein  be  has  given  a  regular  and  very 
circutqftaati?!  account  of  all  pafiages  both  relating  to 
the  public  and  to  himfelf:  and  he  was  married  in  the 
year  1528,  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-three,  as  he  was. 
on  the  road  coming  home  from  Italy. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  bottle.   The  infirmities  of 
old  age,  which  have  need  of  fome  fupport    Drinking  is  the 
and  refrelhment,  might  well  create  in  me    laJ.  Plcarur* 

,  r         r   .        '       &  .  ,        .  which  man  u 

a  defire  of  the  power  to  take  my  bottle ;  capable  of  cn- 
for  it  is,  in  a  manner,  the  laft  pleafure  joying, 
which  a  Jong  courfe  of  years  fteals  from  us.  The  natural 
heat  (as  the  good  fellows  fay)  firft  takes  place  in  the  feet, 
and  that  fc  in  the  ftate  of  infancy;  from  thence  it  afcends 
to  the  middle  region,  where  it  fettles  a  long  time,  and 
produces  wb^t  J  think  the  only  true  pleafure  which  the 
body  ,is  capable  of  feeling,  and  in  comparifon  of  which 
all  other  p leaf u res  are  languid ;  at  length,  like  a  vapour 
which  exhales  itf<?lf  3s  it  afcepffc,  it  rifes  to  the  throat, 
which  is  its  laft  ftage.  Neverthetefs,  I  cannot  underftand 
where  is  the  pleafyre  of  drinkingfceyond  quenching  thir ft, 
and  how  a  man  can  forge,  in  his  imagination,  an  appetite 
that  is  artificial  apd  againft  nature.  My  ftopiach  would 
not  fyear  fo  jnuch,  it  having  enough  to  .do  todigeft  what 
it  takes  in  out  of  mere  necefliry.  My  conftitution  will  not 
Vol.  II.  C  admit 
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admit  of  drinking,  but  after  eating,  and  for  this  reafoit 
my  laft  draught  is  always  the  largeft:  and  becaufe  in  old 
age  our  palates  are  furred  with  phlegm,  or  vitiated  by 
ibme  other  badnefs  of  conftitution,  wine  feems  fitter  for 
us,  as  our  pores  are  thereby  laid  open  andcleanfed;  at 
lead  I  very  feldom  relifh  the  firft  glafs  well.  Anachar- 
fis*  was  amazed  that  the  Greeks  ihould  drink  larger 
glaffes  at  the  end  of  a  meal  than  at  the  beginning ;  but 
1  fuppofe  they  did  it  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  Germans 
do,  who  then  begin  their  drinking-bout, 

Plato-f*  will  not  allow  that  children  Ihould.  drink  wine 
The  ufe  of  wine  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  that  any 
denied  to  ehil-     manfliould  be  drunk  with  it  before  forty; 

mfttaAo  men"  but  after  f°rty  he  gives  them  leave  to  in- 
grown, dulge  themfelves  iir  it,  and  to  take  a  pretty 
large  cfofe,  at  their  feafts,  of  the  eflence  of  Dionyfius J, 
that  good  deity  who  reftores  gaiety  to  the  countenance, 
and  youth  to  old  men ;  who  fooths  and  foftens  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  foul,  as  iron  is  foftened  by  the  fire;  and  who, 
in  his  laws,  allows  fuch  drinking-matches  to  be  ufeful, 
(provided  there  be  a  chairman  or  prefident  to  reftrain  and 
regulate  them)  drunkennefs  being  a  ctear  and  certain 
trial  of  every  perfon*s  temper,  and  withal  fit  to  infpire 
thofe  in  years  with  fpirit  to  divert  themfelves  in  danc- 
ing and  mufic,  things  of  great  ufe,  and  which  they  have 
not  the  fpirit  to  attempt  when  fober.  Plato  fays  fur- 
ther, that  wine  is  capable  of  giving  temperance  to  the 
foul,  and  health  to  the  body. 

Neverthelefs,  thefe  refledtions,  partly  borrowed  from 
Reftrittion*  re-  the  Carthaginians,  pleafe  him,  viz.  That 
quired  in  the       it  be  fparingly  ||  ufed  in  expeditions  of 

of  wme.  wan     rpj^  every  magi  (Irate  and  every 

judge  §  abftain  from  it  when  he  is  doing  the  bufinefs  of 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Anacbarfis,  lib.  i.  fee"*.  104. 

t  De  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  p.  581. 

J  One  oft  he  names  of  Bacchus. 
*  J  This conftruft ion  of  ufing  it  M  fparingly**  is,  according  to  fome  edi- 
tions, particularly  that  from  which  Mr.  Cotton  tranitated,  but  it  ihould 
have  been,  that  •«  they  wholly  abftain  from  wine  $"  for  PUto  fays,  that 
be  approves  the  Carthaginian  law,  which  orders,  that  no  fort  of  wine  be 
drank  in  the  camp,  nor  any  thing  but  Water.  £>e  Leg i bus,  lib.  ii.  to* 
wards  the  end. 

$  Or,  as  it  is  faid,  more  properly,  in  Plato,  during  the  year  of  their 
magiftracy.    Id,  ibid. 

his 
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his  office;  or  about  to  hold  a  council  oh  public  affairs. 
That  they  fhduld  not  drink  wine  *  by  day,  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  other  bufinefs;  nor  that  \  night  in 
which  it  is  propofed  to  get  children. 

They  fay  that  Stilpo  the  philofopher,  when  opprefied 
with  age,  actually  haftened  his  end  by    Pure  wine  an 
drinking  pure  %  wine;   and  that  the  like    ******  l°  old 
caufe,  tho'  not  with  the  feme defign,  dif-    Thi  mok  re*u- 
patched  alfo  the  philofopher  fl  Arcefilaus,    lar  fouls  liable 
whofe  ftrength  wis  alfo  touch  decayed    by  v\JiouS 
by  age<  dents. 

But  it  is  an  old  and  a  pleafant  queftlon>  Whether  a 
wife  man  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  ftrength  of  wine? 

§  Si  mimita  adhibet  vimfapienti*^  ? 

To  what  a  degree  of  vanity  are  We  piiffed  by  thit  good 
opinion  which  we  have  of  burfelVes !  The  moft  regular 
and  perfect  foul  iti  the  world  has  but  too  much  ado  to 
keep  its  footing,  left  it  be  overthrown  by  its  own  weak- 
nefs :  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand  that  is  right  and  fet- 
tled a  moment  in  a  whole  life ;  and  it  may  be  a  queftion, 
whether,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  it  can  ever  be:  but  to  join 
cdnftancy  to  it  is  its  utmoft  perfeftion;  I  mean,  though 
nothing  fhould  difcompofe  it,  which  a  thoufand  accidents 
are  capable  of  doing.  That  great  poet  Lucretius  fenced 
Kimfelf  about  with  his  philofophy  to  a  fine  purpofe,\vheri, 
behold,  he  was  put  out  of  his  fenfes  by  onephiltre  or  love-' 
potion !  la  it  to  be  imagined,  that  an  apoplexy  will  not  ftun 
a  Socrates  as  much  as  a  porter  ?  The  violence  of  a  diftem- 
per  hai  made  fome  people  fbrget  theif  owri  names,  and 
a  flight*  wound  has  turned  the  brains  of  others.  Be  a  man 
ever  fo  wife,  he  is  ftill  but  a  man,  than  whom  what  is 
there  more  frail,  more  wretched,  and  more  nothing  ? 
Wifdom  does  not  force  our  natural  difpofitions. 

'  •  Except,  fays  Plato,  it  be  by  way  of  exercife,  or  id  cafe  of  fickneft. 

t  This  exception  include*  both  fexes,  fuppbfing  them  to  give  each 
4th er  the  word. 

t  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Stilpo,  lib.  ii.  feci.  no. 

I  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Arcefilaui,  lib.  iv.  fec\  44. 

$  Whether  it  ia  poflible  to  be  merry  and  wife.  Thit  it  a  parody  ra- 
ther than  a  Quotation. 

f  H0rat.  lib.  iii.  Od.  iS.  vtr.  4. 
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Sudores  Itaque  et  pallor  em  exifiere  Mo 
Corpore,  et  infringi  linguam,  vocemque  aboriri, 
t    Caligare  oculos,  finer e  aures^fuc  cider  e  artus* 
Denique  concidere  ex  animi  terrore  vidcmus*. 

Palenefs  and  fweat  the  fearful  man  confounds, 

The  tongue's  delivered  of  abortive  founds ; 

The  eyes  wax  dim,  ears  deaf,  the  knees  grow  lame, 

Unable  to  fupport  the  trembling  frame ; 

And  all  things  fall  to  nothing,  whence  they  came. 

He  can't  help  winking  at  the  blow  that  threatens  him, 
ind  trembling,  when  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  like  a 
child;  nature  haying  referved  to  herfelf  thefe  flight  to- 
kens of  her  authority,  which  arc  not  to  be  forced  by 
our  reafon,  nor  by  the  virtue  of  the  Stoics,  to  convince 
man  of  his  mortality  and  infirmity ;  he  turns  pale  with 
fear,  red  with  (hame,  and  he  groans  with  the  colic,  if 
not  with  a  voice  loud  and  raving,  yet,  at  lead,  with  one 
that's  weak  and  broken : 

f  Rurnani  afe  nihil  alienvm  pitet  J. 

Let  him  not  think  he's  fafe  from  human  ills* 

The  poets,  who  feign  every  thing  according  to  their 
fancy,  dare  not  fo  much  as  exempt  their  heroes  from 
tears : 

Sic  fatur  lacryinam>  elaffique  tmmitut  baienas^ 
Thus  did  he  weeping  fay,  and  then  fet  fail. 

It  is  enough  for  a  man  to  curb  and  moderate  his  ihcli- 
fcations,  for  to  banilh  them  is  not  in  hi*  power.  Even  our 

•  Lucrct.  lib.  in.  *ei\  t£5,  &c, 

f  This  is  not  the  true  fenfe  of  Terence's  words*  Montaigne  only  ufet 
it  he.re  to  exprefs  his  own  thought,  by  taking  a  liberty  very  common 
with  him,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  and  as  will  appear  to  aM  who  will, 
beat  the  trouble  to  compare  his  quotations  with  their  originals  j  and' 
which,  indeed,  they  ought  to  do,  it  they  would  be  fenfible  of  the  beauty 
ff  the  applications  which  he  makes  of  them  at  every  turn. 

X  Terence's  Heautontimorouraenos,  ad  i.  fc.  i.  ver.  %$* 

|  /Eneid.  lib.  vi.  ver.  i. 
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Plutarch  fo  perfect  and  excellent  a  judge  of  hvmian  ad  ions 
as  he  was,  when  he  fees  Brutus  and  Torquatus  murder 
their  own  children,  Vegan  to  doubt  whether  virtue  coul4 
extend  fo  far*  and  whether  thofe  perfpnages  were  not  ra- 
ther ftimulated  by  fpn^e  other  paflion.  All  anions  that 
exceed  the.  ordinary  bounds  are  liable  to  finifter  inter- 
pretations; forafcnuch  as  our  tafte  can  no  more  relifh 
what  is  above  it,  than  what  is  below  it. 

Let  us  leave  this  other  fed*,  which  makes  a  plain  pro* 
feflfron  of  fcornfulnefs :  but  when,  even  in  inftances  of  a 
that  fed,  which  is  f  reckoned  the  mild-  ^^2Jch 
eft,  wehearthofe  rhodomontadesofMe-  according  to  f 
trodorus,  Occup&vi  te%  for  tuna,  J  atque  a-  Montaigne. 
fi%  omnefyue  adit  us  tuos  inUrclufi%  ut  ad  me  afpirare  nonpoffis : 
i.  e.  44  Fortune,  thou  art  mine,  I  have  thee  faft,  and  have 
44  fo  {hut  up  all  thy  avenues,  that  thou  canft  not  come  at 
44  me:M  when  Anaxarchus,  being,  by  order  of  Nico- 
creon,  the  tyrant  of  Cyprus,  put  into  a  ftone  mortar,  and 
pounded  with  an  iron  peftle,  called  out  inceffantly, 
44  Batter,  break,  it  is  not  Anaxarchus;  it  is  his /beat (^  that 
44  you  pound  foB."  When  we  bear  our  martyrs  cry  out 
to  the  tyrant,  from  the  qiidft  of  the  flames,  M  That  §  fide 
44  is  roafted  enough;  ilice  it  out,  and  eat  it;  it  is  quite 
v  done,  fall  to  work  with  the  other  fide/'  When  we  re44 
in  Jofephus,  of  that  child,  whofe  flefh  was  pulled  to  pieces 
by  pinchers,  defying  his  raving  perfecutor  Antiochus  tQ 
do  his  worft,  and  calling  out  with  a  manly  intrepid  voice, 
«  Tyrant,  thou  lofefl  time,  I  am  ftill  at  eafe;  where  is 
44  that  pain,  where  thofe  torments  with  which  thou  did  (I 
44  threaten  me?  Is  this  all  thou  canft  do?  My  conftan- 
44  cy  gives  thee  more  anguift*  than  I  fuffer  from  thy 
44  cruelty.  O  pitiful  coward,  thou  faint/eft,  and  I  grow 
44  ftrongcr.  Make  me  complain  \  make  me  bend ;  make 
u  me  yield  if  thou  canft.  Encourage  thy  guards  and 
44  thy  executioners*  behold  they  are  faint-hearted,  and 
44  can  do  no  more :  arm  then},  enrage  them."    Really, 

•  The  Stoic  fe&,  founded  by  Zen6.  f  The  Tea  of  Epicurus. 

t  Cicero's  Tufc.  Q^seft*  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

fl  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Anaxarchus,  lib.  ix.  fee).  58,  $9. 
S  Tliis  is  wh*t  PrudentMtt  makes  St.  Lauxenc*  &y,  ii\  his  book  in- 
titled  «ig:  ci+*tu?f  concerning  crowns.    Hymn  ii.  ver.  401, 5cc. 
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it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that^in  fuch  fouls  as  thefe,  there 
is  feme  transport,  fome  fury,  be  it  ever  fo  divine.  When 
we  come  to  thefe  Stoical  Tallies,  "  I  had  rather  be  mad 
/e  than  merry;**  a  faying  of  *  Antifthenes,  Mxnm  pateo* 
fn'Oiiim  When  Sextius  tells  us,  that  u  he  had  rather  be 
"  chained  to  pain  than  plealure  :"  When  Epicurus,  un- 
der pretence  of  being  fond  of  the  gout,  and  refuting  health 
and  eafe,  gaily  defies  evils,  defpifing  the  lefler  pains,  as 
difdaining  to  contend  and  ftruggle  with  them,  he  defires 
and  ca}ls  out  for  thofe  that  are  acute,  violent,  and  wor-r 
tjiy  of  him ; 

Spumantemque  fari  pteora  inter  inertia  votis 
Optat  aprumy  aut  fulvum  dtfeendere  monte  konem\. 

Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey, 
Wilhing  fome  nobler  beafl:  to  crofs  his  way ; 
There  that  his  cpurfe  the  furious  bpaf  may  bend, 
Or  tawny  lion  from  the  hills  defcend. 

Who  would  not  think  that  they  are  puflied  on  by  a  cou- 
rage broke  loofe  from  its  hold?  Our  foul  cannot  reach  fo 
high  from  her  own  feat;  flie  muff  of  jieceffity  quit  ir, 
raife  herfelf  up,  and  pufhing  on,  eight  or  wrong,  tranf* 

fort  her  man  fo  far  out  of  his  latitude,  that  afterwards  he 
imfelf  (hall  be  'aftohiflied  at  what  he  has  done.  As  in 
war  the  heat  of  the  battle  often  pufhes  the  brave  foldiers 
upon  fuch  hazardous  exploits,  that,  when  they  come  to 
Man  fometimp  I*coHeft;  they  are  the  firft  who  are  afto- 
raifed  above  hiihed  at  them.  Poets  alfo  are  often  (truck 
Wmfeifbirakin4    ^[^  admiration  at  their  own  works,  and 

of  cnthufiairo.         ,  ,  •    '       /•    j    i_  » 

know  not  where  again  to  find  the  track 
In  which  they  performed  fp  happy  a  career,  which, 
in  them,  is  called  rage  and  rapture ;  and,  as  Plate* 
fays,  %  that  it  is  to  no  purpofe  for  a  fedate  man  to  knock 
at  the  gates  of  poetry;  and  Ariftotle,  that  there  is  no 
great  wit  without  a  mixture  of  madnefs;  fo  all  fallies, 
how  commendable  foever,  which  furpafs  our  own  judg- 
ment and  reafon,  may  well  be  called  folly ;  forafmuch  as 

•  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  ix.  cap.  5.  and  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita  Antifthenis,  |ib. 
▼i.  fee*.  3.       f  JBneid.  lib.  iv.  ver,  158, 159.      J  Seneca  de  Tranquil- 

JiuteAnimh  » 

wifdoiQ 


The  Cujlom  of  the  Ifie  of  da.  %$ 

wifdom  is  a  regular  management  of  our  mind,  which  it 
conducts  by  rule  and  meafiure,  and  is  refponfible  for  it  to 
itfelf.  Plato  *  argues  thus,  that,  the  gift  of  prophecy 
being  above  our  reach,  we  muft  be  out  of  our  fenfes 
when  we  meddle  with  it,  and  our  prudence  mud  be 
clouded  either  by  deep,  or  fome  di&^fe,  or  lifted  from 
its  place  by  fome  celeiiial  rapture. 


CHAP.      III. 

The  Cujlom  of  the  IJleofCea,  in  the  Mgean  Sea%  or 

Archipelago. 

IF  to  philofophize  be,  as  they  fay,  to  doubt,  much 
more  ought  my  frolickfome  and  fanciful  fpeculations 
to  be  termed  doubting;  for  it  is  for  learners  to  inquire 
and  debate,  and  for  thofe  in  the  chair  to  determine.  My 
moderator  is  the  authority  of  the  divine  will,  which  re- 
gulates us  without  contradiction,  and  which  is  fuperior  to 
Juch  human  and  vain  difputes.  Philip  be-  ^jdt  nta  worfe 
ing  entered,  with  an  armed  force,  into  to  fuffer  than 
Peloponnefus,  fomebody  faid  to  Damin-  dcath# 
das,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  like  to  fuffer  a  great 
deal,  if  they  did  not  regain  his  favour.  "  You  poltroon, 
"  faid  he,  what  can  +  they  fuffer  that  are  not  afraid  of 
"  death?"  The  queftion  being  alfo  put  to  Agis,  "  How 
*'  a  man  might  live  free?  By  defpifing  death,  faid  he." 
Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  fayings,  that  are  to  be  met 
with  to  the  fame  purpofe,  plainly  hint  fomething  more 
than  a  patient  waiting  for  death  till  it  comes,  for  there  are 
feveral  accidents  in  life  that  are  more  intolerable  than 
death ;  witnefs  the  Lacedaemonian  lad,  that  was  taken 
by  Antigonus,  and  fold  fora  Have,  who  being  commanded 
by  his  matter  to  do  fomething  that  was  very  mean, 
"  Thou  flialt  fee,  faid  the  boy,  whom  ||  thou  haft  bought; 
f'  it  would  be  a  fcandal  for  me  to  be  a  Have,  when  my 

*"  In  Tiraaeut,  ver.  543.  f  See  the  notable  faying!  of  the  Lace* 

daemonians,  collected  by  Plutarch,  under  the  word  Daminda*. 

%  Ibid,  under  the  name  of  Agis.  ||  Plutarch,  in  the  notable  fayingt 
of  the  Lacedjemontant . 

"  liberty 
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"  liberty  is  in  my  power;"  and,  when  he  had  fo  faid,  hfc 
threw  himfelf  from  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Antipatet 
threatening  the  Lacedaemonians  feverely,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  comply  with  a  certain  demand  of  his :  "  If  thou* 
"  doft  threaten  us  with  worfe  than  death,  faid  they,  we 
4i  fhall  be  the  more  willing  to  die,"  And  when  Philip 
wrote  word  to  them,  that  he  would  fruftrate  all  their  en- 
terprifes :  "  What !  faid  they,  wilt  thou  alfo  hinder  us 
"  from  dying?"  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  faying, 
"  That  the  wife  man  lives  a*  long  as  hevought,  not  a£ 
"  long  f  as  he  can;"  and  that  the  molt  obliging  prefent 
which  nature  has  made  us,  Whereby  we  are  deprived  of 
Several  ways  to  any  colour  to  complain  of  ourprefent  con- 
get  rid  «f  life.  dition,  is  in  having  left  us  the  key  to  flip 
away.  She  has  ordered  but  one  paffage  into  life,  but  a  , 
hundred  thoufand  ways  out.  We  may  be  ftraitened  for 
earth  to  live  upon,  but  earth  fufficicnt  to  die  upon  wfe 
can  never  want,  as  Boiocalus  %  made  anfwer  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Why  doft  thou  complain  of  this  world  ?  It  does 
hot  detain  thee :  if  thou  Hveft  in  pain,  thy  own  coward- 
fee  is  the  caufe  of  it ;  there  remains  no  more  to  die  bu$ 
to  be  willing  to  do  it :     •»••■■ 

Ubique  mors  eft :  optime  boccavit  Deus, 

Eriperc  vitam  nemo  non  bomini  pot  eft  : 

At  nemo  mortem :  mille  ad  banc  adit  us  patent  ||, 

Tender  of  human  woes,  indulgent  fate 
Has  left  to  death  an  ever-open  gate : 
There's  not  a  perfon  on  the  earth  but  may 
Take  any  fellow-creature's  life  away ; 
And  any  man  that  will,  may  yield  his  breath: 
There  are  a*  thoufand  ways  that  lead  to  death. 

Nor  is  this  a  recipe  for  one  firtgle  difeafe  only;  death  is 
fche  cure  of  all  evils :  u  It  is  amoft  aflured  port,  which  is 
"  fometimes  to  be  fought,  and  §  never  to  be  fhunned." 
It  comes  all  to  one,  whether  a  man  puts  an  end  to  him- 
felf, or  fuffers  death  frbm  the  hand  of  %  another ;  whe- 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  notable  fayings  of  the  Lacedemonians.        f  Senec. 
Xfo.  70.  t  Tacit.  Annal  lib.  xiii*  ||  Senec.  Thebais,  A&  i. 

fc#  ivver.  151,  &c.  §  Senec»  Ep.  7©-  11  w-  *9* 

they 
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ft  er  he  runs  off  before  hi9  day,  or  whether  he  ftays  till  it 
arrives.  From  what  quarter  foever  it  come,  he  is  fiill  his 
own  mailer;  in  what  part  foeverthe  thread  breaks-,  it  is 
all  over,  there  is  the  end  of  the  due. 

That  is  the  beft  death  *  which  a  man  chufes  voluntari- 
ly ;  life  depends  on  the  will  of  another  per- 
Ton,  death  upon  our  o wn :  in  nothing  ought  ^£  thewitL 
we  fo  much  to  pleafe  dur  own  humours  as 
in  that.  Reputation  is  not  at  all  affe&ed  by  fuch  an  un* 
dertaking,  and  it  is  a  folly  to  have  regard  to  it.  To  lir6 
would  be  bondage,  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  of  dying. 
The  ordinary  methods  of  cure  are  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  life.  We  are  tormented  with  cauftics,  incifions, 
amputations  of  our  members;  our  food,  nay,  our  very 
blood  is  taken  from  us;  one  ftep  -f*  farther,  and  we  are 
cured  indeed.  Why  is  not  the  jugular  vein  as  much  at  our 
difpofal  as  the  median  vein  (of  the  arm)  ?  Defperate  dif- 
eafes  require  defperate  remedies.  When  Serviusthe  gram- 
marian X  had  the  gout,  he  could  think  of  no  better  reme- 
dy than  to  make  an  incifion  in  his  feet,  and  to  put  poifon 
into  the  wound,  notcaringhow  gouty  they  were,  provided 
they  were  infenfible  of  pain.  God  gives  us  leave  enough, 
when  hereducesus  to  fuch  a  condition  that  to  liveisworfe 
than  to  die.  It  is  a  weaknefs,  indeed,  to  fuccumb  under 
infirmities,  but  it  is  madnefs  to  nourifli  them.  As  I  do 
not  offend  the  laws  againft  robbers,  when  I  embezzle  my 
own  money,  and  cut  my  own  purfe;  nor  that  againft  in- 
cendiaries, when  I  burn  my  own  wood ;  fo  am  I  not  under 
the  lafli  of  thofe  made  againft  murderers,  for  taking  away 
my  own  life.  Hegefias  fl  faid,  that  the  condition  of  death, 
as  well  as  that  of  life,  ought  to  be  fubjedt  to  our  own 
choice.  Arid  Speufippus  §  the  philofopher,  who  had  been 
long  afflifted  with  the  dropfy,  and  therefore  ufed  to  be 

carried  in  a  litter,  meeting  Diogenes,  bid  him  "  Good 

♦ » 

•  Senec.Ep.  70. 

f  N011  opua  eft  vafto  vulnc re  4i videre  praecordia.  Scalpelio  aperi tur  ad 
iliam  magnarn  libertatem  viaj  et  pmi&ofecuritas  conftat.  Senec.Ep.  70. 

%  Seryitius  Claudius,  of  Rome,  Plin.  Nat.  Hiil.  lib.  «v.  cap.  3.  and 
Suetonius  de  illuftribus  Grammatical,  cap.  1.  &  3. 

]j  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Ariftipput  Jib.  ii.  feci.  94. 
*  $  tffem,  In  theflfe  of  Sptarfppui,  lib.  iv.  fcft.  3. 

:  "  morrow; 
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**  morrow;"  but  Diogenes  faid,  "  No  good  morrow  to 
f€  you,  who  can  bear  to  live  in  fuch  a  ftate."  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that,  fome  time  after,  Speufippus  put  himfelf  to 
death,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  painful  condition  of  life* 
But  this  does  not  pafs  without  being  controverted :  for 
Suicide  probi-  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  we  are  not 
bked  by  God,       to  qujt  fa  garrifon  of  the  world  without 

andtobepunuh-       ,    *         '  r  jri_«         ^    i  t 

cdin  the  other  theespjref$commai)dof  him  who  has  plac- 
yvorld.  ed  us  in  it :  that  it  appertains  to  God  a~ 

lone,  who  has  fent  w  hither,  not  for  our  own  fykes  on- 
ly, but  for  his  glory,  and  the  fervice  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  difmifs  us  when  it  fliall  bed  pleafe  him,  and  that 
we  are  not  to  difmifs  ourfelyes;  that  we  are  not  born  for 
ourfelves  only,  but  for  pur  country  alfo,  to  the  Jaws  of 
which  we  are  accountable,  and  by  which  there  lies  an 
a&ion  againft  us  for  murder:  or,  if  thefe  fail  to  lay  hold 
of  us,  we  are  to  be  punilhed  in  the  otfyer  world,  as  de» 
ferters  from  our  duty : 

Proxima  deinde  ttrunt  tncefti  loca,  quifibi  letburq 
Infantes  peperere  manu,  lucemqttc  per  oft f 
Pro/ecere  animas*. 

Next  thefe  the  bodies  of  thofe  men  remain, 
Who  innocent,  by  their  own  hands  were  flain; 
And,  hating  light,  to  voluntary  death 
Renounc'd  their  eye-balls,  and  refign'd  their  breath, 

There  is  much  more  conftancy  }n  wearing  the  chain 
by  which  we  are  bound,  than  in  breaking  it;  and  Re7 
gulus  gave  a  greater  proof  of  fortitude  than  Cato.  It  is 
indifcretion  and  impatience  that  hurry  us  out  of  the 
world.  True  virtue  turns  its  back  to  no  accidents.  It 
feeks  for  misfortune  and  pain,  as  its  aliment.  The  me- 
naces of  tyrants,  racks,  and  tortures  animate  and  rouze 
it; 

Duris  ut  ilex  ton/a  bipennibus, 
Nigr*  feraci  frondis  in  Algido% 
Per  damna,  per  cades ,  ab  ipfo, 
Duett  opes  animutnque  ferraf. 


Virg.  JBneid.  lib.  vi.  yen  +3+>  &c    f  Hor.  lib.  iv.  Ode  4,  ver.  57,  &c. 

That 
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That  race,  long  tofs'd  upon  the  Tufcan  waves. 

Are  like  an  oak  upon  the  wooden  top 
Of  fhaded  Algidus,  beftrew'd  with  leaves, 
Which,  as  keen  axes,  its  green  honours  lop, 
"  Thro*  wounds,  thro*  lofTes  no  decay  can  feel, 
Collecting  ftrength  and  fpirit  from  the  fteel. 

And  as  another  fays, 

Non  eji,  ut  put  as,  virtus,  pater, 
Timer e  vitam,  fed  males  ingentibus 
Obftare*  nee  fe  vert  ere  ac  retro  dare  •• 

That  fear  to  live  is  virtue,  you  contend, 
This  point,  my  father,  you  can  ne'er  defend  ; 
That's  virtue,  which  can  evils  great  withftand, 
And  qot  retreat,  nor  ftift  to  either  hand. 

Or  as  this, 

Rebus  in  adverfis  facile  eft  contemner *e  mortem, 
For  titer  tllefacit,  qui  mifer  cfjepotcft  f . 

The  wretched  well  may  wifli  for  death,  but  he 
Is  brave,  who  dares  to  live  in  mifery. 

It  is  cowardice,  not  valour,  to  fquat,  as  it  were,  in  a 
hole  under  a  great  tomb,  to  avoid  the  ftrokes  of  fate. 
Valour  never  breaks  its  way,  nor  goes  but  of  its  path 
for  the  greateft  ftorm  that  blows ; 

$i  fraBus  illahatur  or  Ms 
Impavidum  f orient  ruin*X* 

Though  Jove*s  dread  arm  with  thunders  rend  the 

fpheres, 
Beneath  the  crufli  of  worlds  he  nothing  fears. 

The  avoiding  of  other  inconveniencies  commonly 
pufties  us  upon  this ;  nay,  fometimes  the  endeavour  to 
fly  from  death  makes  us  run  into  the  mouth  of  it : 

•  Senec.  Thebaii,  Alt.  i.  Sci.  vcr.  iao,5rc«        f  Mart.  lib.  xi.  Ep. 
*j.  ?er.  15, 16.  J  Hor.  lib.  iii.  Ode  J.  ?er.  7,  8, 

Hie 
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Hr,  r^£0,  non  furor  eft,  we  mortar t>  mart  *  f 

Can  there  be  greater  madnefs,  pray  reply, 
Than  that  one  (braid,  for  fear  of  dying,  die  ? 

Like  thofe  who,  for  fear  of  a  precipice,  throw  them* 
felves  headlong  from  it ; 

mult os  snfumma  pericula  mi/it 
Venturi  timor  ipfr  **ali :  fortHftmus  We  eft, 
Qui  prompt  us  metutndapatiy  ft  cominjts  irf/tcnt^ 
Et  differre  poteft  +t 

Ufque  adeo  mortis  fcrmidine^  vita 
Percipit  bumanos  odium%  lucifque  vidend*, 
Ut  fibi  confcifcant  mctrenti  pcStore  let  bum  y 
Obliti  font  em  curat  nm  fane  ejje  timor  em  {. 

The  fear  of  future  evils  makes  men  run 
Into  far  worfe  than  thofe  they  ftrive  to  fhun  \ 
But  he  deferves  the  hero's  character, 
Who  boldly  faces  ills  which  others  fear, 
And  can  divert  them  when  they  draw  too  near. 
To  that  degree  does  death  fome  men  affright, 
.  That,  caufing  them  to  hate  both  life  and  light, 
They  kill  themfelves  in  forrow,  not  aware 
That  their  difguft  arifes  from  this  fear. 

Plato  (do  Legibnsy  lib.  ix.  p.  6<Jo.)  prefcribes  an  igT 
Ignominious  in.  nominious  fepulture  for  him  who  has 
tcrment  ordered  deprived  his  neareft  and  deareft  friend, 
£Ti%wh0       «*•  himfelf,  of  life,    and  his  deftined 

killed  them-  _r      r  t_  •  7  n    j 

fcWes.  courie  of  years,  when  neither  compelled 

fo  to  do  by  public  trial,  nor  by  any  fad  and  unavoid- 
able accident  of  fortune,  nor  by  any  infupportable  dif- 
grace,  but  by  cowardice,  and  the  weaknefs  of  a  faint 
heart. 

The  opinioo  which  makes  fo  little  of  life  is  ridicu- 

The   contempt      |ous  5  for> in  ^^^  k  is  OUr  Ve,T  bein&  {t 

of  life  ill  found-  is  our  all.  Whatever  things  have  a  no- 
•*•  bier  and  more  valuable  being  may  re- 

♦  Mart.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  go.        \  Luc  an.  lib.  vii,  vcr.  104,  &c.     \  L  up  ret. 
lib.  iii.  ver,  79>l&c. 

%  proach 
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preach  ours,  but  it  is  againft  nature  for  us  to  defpife 
and  to  make  little  account  of  ourfelves  :  this  is  a  dif- 
eafe  peculiar  to  man,  for  wc  do  not  perceive  that  any 
other  creature  hates  and  defpifes  itfelf :  it  is  frenu 
vanity  of  the  like  kind  that  we  -defire  to  be  fometbing 
elfe  than  what  we  are  :  the  effed:  of  fuch  a  define  does 
not  concern  us,  forafmuch  as  it  is  fcuftrated.  He  -who 
wilbes  that  he  were  formed  an  angel,  does  nothing  for 
himfelf,  and  would  be  never  the  better  for  it ;  for,  be- 
ing no  more,  who  fhould  rejoice,  and  be  fenfible  of 
this  amendment  for  him  ? 

Debet  mm  nri/ere  cut  forii  agriqut  futunm  e/t, 
Jpfe  quoque  ejfe  in  urn  turn  temper*,  cum  makptffit 
Acci&trc*. 

'  For  whofoe'er  fhall  in  misfortunes  live, 
Muft  be  when  thofe  misfortunes  fliall  arrive. 

Security,  indolence,  impoffibility,  a  privation  fron* 
die  evils  of  this  life,  for  the  putchafing  whereof  we 
make  an  end  of  it,  are  of  no  manner  of  advantage  to 
us  :  to  no  purpofe  does  that  man  avoid  war,  who  can- 
not enjoy  peace ;  and  to  no  purpofe  alfo  does  he  avoid 
labour  or  pain,  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  nelifh  tran- 
quillity. 

Among  thofe  of  the  opinion  firfl  mentioned,  there  has 
been  a  great  doubt,  whdt  are  the  moft  juf-    ,ww  ^  #. 

,-tto  /•      r  •  •  j  i_-ri  wnat  are  the 

tifiablc  mtottves  for  filicide,  which  they  jufteitreafomfor 
call  EvAtpw  jgqyupn,  i.  e.  a  -ff*  reafonable  fuic"fc- 
nit.  For,  though  they  fay,  that  man  >muft  often  die 
for  trivial  caufes,  fince  thofe  which  detain  Us  in  life  tee 
of  no  great  weight,  yet  there  is  to  be  fome  meafure. 
There  are  fome  fimtaftii:,  fenfelefs  humours,  that 
have  prompted  not  only  particular  men,  but  even  com- 
munities, to  deftroy  themfelves :  of  this  I  have  here- 
tofore given  fome  examples;  and  we  read,  moreover, 

*  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  vcr.  874.,  &c. 

f  This  was  the  expreflloiriifed  by  the  Stoics  in  that  cafe.'  See  Diog. 
Laert*  in  the  life  of  Zeno,  lib.  vii.  left.  130,  and  Menage*  obfervations 
on  this  pa/Tage,  p.  311,  31a. 
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of  the  Milefian  virgins,  that,  by  a  mad  compact,  ikfy 
hanged  themfelveS,  one  after  another,  till  the  magis- 
trates made  an  order,  that  the  bodies  of  all  of  them,' 
who  *  {hould  be  found  thus  harigfed  hereafter,  {hould 
be  drawn  by  the  fame  halter,  ftark  naked  through  thef 
city.  When  +  Threicion  advifed  Cleomenes  to  difpatch 
himfelf,  by  reafon  of  the  ill  ftate  of  his  affairs  ;  and  as 
He  had  efcaped  the  moft  honourable  death  in  the  bat- 
tle which  he  had  jtf  ft  loft,  to  chiife  this  other,  the  fe- 
cond  to  it  in  honour,  and  not  to  give  the  conquerbrs  an 
opportunity  to  make  him  fuffer  an  ignominious  death/ 
or  a  fhameful  life:  Cleomenes,  with  a  courage  £ 
truly  Lacedaemonian  and  Stoical,  refufed  thisadvrce, 
as  cowardly  and  unmanly.  c  That,  fays  he,  is  a  re- 
€  medy  which  can  never  fail  me,  but  which  never 
c  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of*  whllft  there  is  yet  a  fpark 
c  of  hope  remaining :  that  to  live  was  fometimes  con- 
€  ftaticy  and  valour :  that  he  was  defirous,  that  even 
€  his  death  {hould  be  of  fervice  to  his  country  ;  and 
•  that  he  intended  it  fliould  be  an  aft  of  honour  and 
c  virtue.*  Threicion,  ftill  convinced,  in  his  own  mind,- 
that  he  was  right,  actually  ||  killed  himfelf:  Cleo- 
menes did  the  fame  afterwards,  but  not  till  he  had 
tried  fortune  to  the  very  la  ft*  All  the  inconveniencies 
in  the  world  are  not  confiderable  enough  for  a  man  to 
chufe  death  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  them* 
wi,.»  .~  •»  u-  Befides,  there  are  fo  many  fudden  al- 

wnat  are  to  bd  .         . r     ,  n-  •  i       «    . 

the  limits  of  our    terations  in  hurrfan  aftairs,  that  it  is  not 
**>?**.  eafy  to  judge  when  we  are  truly  at  the' 

end  of  our  hopes  : 

Sperat  et  in  f<ev&  viSlus  gladiator  drtnfi, 
Sit  licet  infefto  pollice  turba  tninax  §. 

.  •  Plutarch  of  the  worthy  deeds  of  women. 

t  Or  rather  Therycion,  for  Plutarch,  from  whom  this  noble  paflage 
ia  taken,  calls  him  e»{wu«»« 
%  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes.  cap.  14* 
j  Idem,  ibid. 
I  SulpitiiSev, 

"  the 
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The  fencer,  conquer'd  in  the  lifts,  hopes  on, 
Tho*  the  (pe&ators  point  that  he  is  gone. 

The  old  proverb  fays,  "  While  there's  life,  there's 
f<  hope.  Ay;  but,  replies  Seneca  *,  fhall  I  rather  think 
"  that  fortune  can  do  all  things  for  the  living  man, 
u  than  that  fortune  has  no.  power  over  him  that  knows 
"  how  to  die  ?w  When  Jofephus  was  in  -f-  fuch  appa- 
'  rent  and  imminent  danger,  a  whole  nation,  as  it  were, 
being  rifen  againft  him,  that  he  had  no  vifible  refource 
left ;  yet  being,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  advifed  by  one  of 
his  friends,  in  this  extremity,  to  difpatch  himfelf,  it 
was  well  for  him  that  he  ftill  perfifted  in  hopes,  fince 
fortune,  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  diverted 
the  accident,  fo  that  he  faw  himfelf  delivered  from  it 
without  any  manner  of  inconvenience. 

On  the  contrary,  Caffius  and  Brutus  completely  ruin- 
ed the  remains  of  the  Roman  liberty,  of  \^^%  fatat|  by 
which  they  were  the  protestors,  by  that  having  been 
precipitation  and  temerity  with  which  precipitant, 
they  killed  themfelves  before  the  proper  time  and  occa- 
lion.  At  the  battle  of  Serifolles  in  1544,  M.  d'An- 
guien  \  attempted  twice  to  cut  his  throat  with  his 
fword,  defpairing  of  the  fortune  of  the  day,  which,  in- 
deed, went  untowardly  in  the  part  of  the  field  where 
he  was  polled,  and  by  fuch  precipitancy  had  like  to 
have  deprived  himfelf  of  the  glory  of  fo  noble  a  vic- 
tory. I  have  feen  a  hundred  hares  efcape  under  the 
very  mouths  of  the  greyhounds.  There  was  a  man  $ 
who  outlived  his  executioner  : 

Multa  dies  variufque  labor  mutabilis  avi 
Rettulit  in  melius*  multos  alterna  revifens 
Lufity  et  infolido  rursus  fortuna  locavit  \. 

Much  time  and  various  labour  oft  tranflate 
Life's  changing  fcenes  into  a  better  ftate ; 

•  Senec.  Ep.70. 

t  Jofephus's  Jewifli  Antiquities,  p.  537. 

J  Monti uc*»  Comment. 

$  Senec.  Ep.  13. 

I  jEneid.  lib.  xi.  ver.  4*5,  &c. 

Incon- 
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Inconftant  fortune  places  thofe  in  joy, 

To  whom,  ere  now,  fhe  always  has  been  coy. 

Pliny  lays,,  there  are  but  three  forts  of  difeafcs,  £of 

What  caufca  ™ding  .°f  7, riChAm^D  B"i  *  W  ^ 

may  induce  a  dcftroy  hiailelf.  The  levereft  or  all  1$ 
man  to  kill  him-    the  *  ft0ne  in  the  bladder,  when  there 

is  a  retention  of  the  urine,  Senp c* 
fays,  thofe  difeafes  only,  which*  for  a  long  time, 
diftutb  the  fun&ions  of  the  foul;  and  fome  there 
have  been,  who,  to  avoid  a  worfe  death,  have  chofe 
one  of  their  own  liking.  Democritus,  general  of  the  ' 
IdErolians,  being  earned  prifoner  to  Rome,  found 
means  to  efcape  in  the  night,;  but,  being  clofe  pur- 
fued  by  his  keepers,  rather  than  be  retaken,  he  ran 
himfelf  through  the  body  with  f  his  own  fword.  An- 
tinous  and  Theodorus,  when  their  city  of  Epirus  (Paf- 
faro)  was  reduced  by  the  J  Romans  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, advifed  the  people  to  kill  themfelves  all  to  a 
man ;  but,  the  advice  to  furrender  themfelves  being 
preferred,  they  went  §  to  feek  death  by  rufhing  upon 
fhe  enemy  with  an  intention  to  ftrike  Jiome,  and  not 
to  ward  off  a  blow. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  ifland  of  Gqfco  (I 
Death  preferred  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  a  Sicilian 
toflavery.  wh0    jjaj     two     begutifyl      daughters 

ripe  for  marriage,  killed  them  firft,.and  then  the 
mother,  as  ftie  was  running  in  to  fave  them :  this 
done  he  fallied  into  the  ftreet  with  a  crofs  bow  and 
a  hand  gun,  with  which,  at  two  Ihots,  he  killed  two  of 

*  In  the  quarto  edition  of  tbefe  Eflays,  in  1588,  Pliny  is  faid  tm 
mention  two  more,  ▼«.  a  pain  in  the  ftoraach,  and  the  bead  ach, 
which,  he  fayi,  lib.  x«v*cap.  *.  wejetb^oniy  ftate  djftempers,  almoft, 
for  which  men  kited  themfelves:  .as  to  their  right  of  killing  them- 
felves, he  does  not  mention  a  word  of  it  here  j  and  1  cannot  conceive, 
why  Montaigne,  who,  at  firft,  entered  thoroughly  into  Pliny's  fen fex 
by  faying,  that,  according  to  this  author,  it  was  the  cuftora  for  men 
to  kill  themfelves,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  anyone  of  thefe  three  dift em  - 
pers,  made  him  fay  afterwards,  that  they  had  a  right  to  kill  thtmfelvc* 
for  this  very  end. 

1  Tit.  Livy,  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  46. 

J  Id.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  4.6. 

$  Id. ibid. 

I  A  fmall  ifland  to  the  weft  of  Malta,,  a/id  pot/axfromit, 

the 
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the  forermoff  Turks  advancing  to  firs  door,  'and  then, 
with  fword  in  hand,  charged  furroofly  amongft  the  reft, 
When  he  was,  on  a  fudden,  furrounded  and  cut  to  pieces ; 
by  Ivhich  a<ftk>n  he  faved  both  himfelf  and  his  family 
from  flavery.  The  Jewifh  women,  after  the  circumcifion 
of  their  children,  flung  thetfifelves,  with  therrt,  down  a 
precipice  to  efcape  the  cruelty  of  Antiochus.  I  have  been 
told,  that  a  prifoner  of  quality  being  in  one  of  our  jails, 
iis  relations  knowing  that  he  would  furely  be  condemn- 
ed, irr  order  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of  it,  they  fuborn- 
ed  a  prieft  to  tell  him,  that  the  foverergn  remedy  for 
his  deliverance  was  to  recommend  himfelf  to  fuch  a 
famt,  with  fuch  and  ftrch  vows,  and  that  he  ftiould  fall 
eight  days  together,  without  taking  any  fort  of  nourish- 
ment, however  weak  and  faint  it  made  feim.  He  placed 
his  faith  in  the  remedy,  and  by  this  means  deftroyed 
hirtifelf  before  he  was  aware,  not  dreaming  of  death,  ot 
of  any  danger. 

Seribonia  *  advifing  Libo,  her  nephew,  to  kill  himfelf, 
father  than  wait  for  the  ftroke  of  juftice,    Scribonia-8  ad. 
ptrfuaded  him  to  it,   by  faying,  that  it     vice  to  her  ne- 
*a*  redly  doing  another  perfon's  bufinefs     J***  to  kiii: 
to  lave  his  life  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  would  come  to  demand  it  three  or  four  days-p 
after,  and  that  it  was  ferving  his  enemies  to  keep  his 
blood,  for  the  fees  of  fuch  hounds. 

We  read,  in  the  Bible,  that  Nicanor,  the  perfecutor  of 
God's  law,  having  ferit  his  guards  to  feize  The  courage0iu 
upon  old  Rafias,  who,  for  his  virtue,  was  Heath  ot  oia  Ra- 
furiramed  j  the  father  of  the  Jews,  the  fias* 
good*  man,  feeing  no  quarter  was  to  be  expected,  and 
finding  his  gate  burnt  down,  and  his  enemies  ready  to 
feize  hirti,  and  chufing  to  die  like  a  gentleman,  rather 
rhan  fa  IT  into  the  hands  of  his  wicked  adverfaries,  and 
fuffer  hinlfelf  to  be  cfuelly  butchered,  to  the  difhonour 
of  hi*  rank  and  quality,  ftabbed  himfelf  with  his  own 
fword;  but,  doing  it  in  fuch'  hafte  that  he  did  not  give 
a  home  thru  ft,  he  ran,  and  threw  himfelf  from,  the  top 

•  The  third  wifeof  Auguft'is  Csefar. 

f  Senec.  Ep.  70.        %  Maccab.  lib.  Xi.  cbap.  14.  ver.  37— 4*» 
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of  a  wall  among  his  enemies,  who  made  way  for  him,  fir 
that  he  pitched  diredtly  upon  his  head:  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  perceiving  he  had  dill  fome  remains  of 
life,  he  renewed  his  courage,  and,  darting  upon  his  fett, 
all  bloody  and  wounded  as  he  was,  forced  his  way,  thro' 
the  croud,  to  a  (harp  fteep  rock,  where,  for  his  laft  effort, 
he  drew  his  bowels  out  throughone  of  his  wounds,  which, 
tearing  and  pulling  them  to  pieces  with  both  his  hands, 
he  threw  amongft  his  purfuers,  appealing  to  and  invok- 
ing t&e  divine  vengeance  to  fall  upon  their  heads* 
Of  all  violences  done  to  the  confeience,  that  done  to 

Aa.  of  violence  the  chaj7  °f  "omei). is'  »«ny  opinion, 
committed  on  the  molt  difficult  to  elcape,  f  oral  much  as 
fliechaflityof  there  is  a  natural  mixture  of  cocporeal 
women.  pleafure  in  it ;  and  for  this  caufe  the  dif- 

fenf  from  it  cannot  be  perfect  enough,  and  in  the  party 
forced  there  feems  to  be  fome  mixture  of  the  will.  The 
ecclefiafiical  hiftory  makes  *  reverent  mention  of  many 
inftances  of  devout  women,  who  have  embraced  death 
to  be  fecure  from  the  outrages  ready  to  be  committed 
by  tyrants,  tfgalnft  their  religion  and  confeience.  Pela- 
gia  and  Sophronia  were  both  canonifed,  the  firft  of  whom 
threw  herfelf,  with  her  mother  and  fitters,  into  a  river, 
to  avoid  being  forced  by  fome  foldiers;  and  the  laft  alio 
killed  herfelf,  to  avoid  being  ravifhed  by  Maxentius  the 
emperor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  an  honour  to  us,  in 

A  certain  author  ^rure  ages>  l^at  a  learned  author  of  the 
enfluadet  the  la-  prefent,  and  particularly  a  Parifian,would 
dies  from  put-  fain  perfuade  the  ladies  of  our  time  to 
«HS£hL  take  any  other  courfe,  rather  than  once 
of  a  ravifhment.  to  entertain  the  horrid  thought  of  fuch  a 
defperate  ddfrion.  I  am  forry  he  had  never  heard  (that  he 
might  have  mixed  it  with  his  other  tales)  the  remark- 
able faying  of  a  woman,  which  was  told  me  at  Tholoufe, 
who  had  pafled  through  the  handling  of  fome  foldiers : 
"  God  be  praifed,  faid  fhe,  that  opce,  at  leaft,  in  my 
u  fife,  I  have  had  my  fwill  without  fin."  Indeed,  our 
French  ladies  are  too  good-natured  to  be  guilty  of  fuch 
cruelty  to  themfelves;   and,  God  be  thanked,  our  air  is 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly  purged  of  it  fince  this  good  advice:  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  Honeft  *  Riarot,  it  is  enough  that  they 
fay  u  no/'  when  they  do  it. 

Hiftory  abounds  with  iriftances  of  perfonS  that  have, 
in  a  thoufatid  forms*  exchanged  a  melah-  Dtith  prcfcrre<j 
choly  life  for  death.  Luciutf  +  Aruntius  to  a  mifcrable 
killed  himfelf,-  for  the  fake,  as  he  faid,  of  lift» 
flying  from  deeds  paft  and  to  come.  Granus  Silvanus, 
and  Statius  Proximus,  after  being  pardoned  J  by  Nero, 
killed  therafelves,  either  bfccaufe  they  could  hot  bear  to 
think  they  owed  their  lives  to  the  pardon  of  fo  wicked  a 
man,  or  that  they  might  tlct  be  troubled  another  time  to 
follicit  a  fedond  pardon,  confidering  how  apt  he  was  to 
entertain  fufpkions,  and  receive  accufations  againft  men 
6f  probity.  Spargapizes,  the  fon  of  queen  Tomyris,  be- 
ing taken  §  prifoner  of  war  by  Cyrus,  made  ufe  uf  the 
firft  favour  which  Cyrufe  gr|nted  him  to  be  unbound,  in 
killing  himfelf,  having  propofed  no  other  benefit  from 
his  liberty  than  to  be  fevertged  on  himfelf  for  the  dif- 
£racfc  of  being  taken.  Bogez,  governor  in  Ionia  for  king 
Xerxes,  being  |j  befifcged  by  the  Athenian  army,  under 
the  command  of  Cimon,  refufed  the  offer  made  him, 
that,  if  hfe  Wotild  capitulate,  he  fliould  return,  in  fafety, 
with  all  his  wealth,  to  Afia;  not  having  patience  to  fur- 
vive  the  lofs  of  a  place  which  his  matter  had  given  him 
to  keep;  therefore  after  having  defen4jed  his  city  to  the 
laft  extremity,  fo  that  there  was  no  food  left  to  eat,  he 
firft  threw  all  his  gold  into  the  river  Strymon,  together 
with  every  thing  elfe,  of  which  he  thought  the  enemy 
would  make  good  prize :  and  having  ordered  a  great 
pile  of  wood  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  the  throats  of  all  the 
women,  children,  concubines,  and  fervants  to  be  cut, 
he  call  their  bodies  into  the  flames,  and  then  leaped  in 
himfelf. 

•  fa  Sin  epigram,  ratified,  Yea  and  Nay,  which  begins,  "  Un  donx 
u  Nenny  a?ec  un  doux  Sourire,"  i.  e.  "  One  foft  nay,  nay,  with  a  dm* 
*•  pering  finite.** 

f  Having  fpoke  that,  like  a  prophet,  he  cut  his  veins.  Tacit.  Annal. 
lib  vi. 

I  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  §  Herodot.lib.  i.  p.  aS« 

I  Idem,  lib.  yii.  p.  475, 

D  a  Nina- 
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'Ninachetu'cn,  an  Indian  nobleman,  having  the  firft 
Remarkable  intelligence  of  th<?  Portuguefe  viceroy'* 

death  of  an  in-      determination  to  turn  him  out  of  an  office 
dian  of  quality-      which  he  had  in  Malacca,   without  any- 
apparent  caufc,  and  to  give  it  to  the  king  of  Campar, 
formed   this  refolution  in  his  own  mind;   he  caufed  a 
icaffold  to  be  credtcd  on  pillars,  which  was  not  fo  broad 
as  long,  and  royally  adorned  with  tapeftry*  and  abund- 
ance of  flowers  and  perfumes ;  *  and  then  having  put  on 
*  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  inriched  with  a  great  number  of 
coftly  jewels,  he  went  out  into  the  ftrect^  and  mounted^ 
by  fteps,   to  the  fcaflfold,  in  one  corner  of  which  there 
was  a  pile  of  aromatic  wood  lighted.    The  people  flock- 
ing to  fee  to  wha;  end  thefe  unufual  preparations  were 
made,  Ninachetuen,  with  a  countenance  full  of  boldnefs 
and  indignation,  remonftrated  how  much  the  Portuguefe 
nation  hail  been  obliged  to  Jiim;   with  what  fidelity  ho 
had  behaved  in  his  office;  that  having  fo  often,  fword  in 
hand,   teftified,  in  behalf  of  another,  that  honour  was 
much  dearer  to  him  than  life,  he  would  not  abandon  his 
concern  for  it  in  his  own  caufe ;  that  fortune  having  de- 
nied him  all  the  means  of  oppofing  the  injury  intended 
to  be  done  to  him,  he  had  courage  to  free  himfelf,  at 
leaft  from  the  feeling  of  it,,  and  not  ferve  as  a  jeft  to  the 
populace,  nor  for  a  triumph  to  men  of  lefs  worth  than 
himfelf;  which  having  faid,  he  leaped  into  the  fire. 

Sextilia*,  the  wife  of  Scaurus,  and  Paxca,  the  wife 
Two  women  °^  Labeo,  in  order  to.encourage  their  huf- 
who  put  them-  bands  to  avoid,  the  dangers  that  preffed 
ft Wes  to  death,  upon  therri,  wherein  they  had  no  fhare  but 
their  hulbands  for  the.  fake  of  conjugal  affedion^  volun- 
to  do  the  fame,  tarily  engaged  their  own  lives,  to  fer,ve 
them  for  an  example  and'  company  in  this  extreme  ne- 
ceffity.  What  they  did  for  their  huibands,  Cocceius  Ner- 
va  did  for  his  country,- -with  equal  affedtion,  tho*  not  fo 
much  to  advantage.  This  great  hwyer,  flourifhing  in 
health,  wealth,  reputation,  iind  credit:  with  the  -jf  em- 
peror, had  no  other  motive  to  kill,  himfelf,  but  mere 
compaffion  of  the  miserable  (late  of  the  Roman  republic 

•  Tacit,.  Annal.  lib.  vi,  +  Ibid. 
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Nothing  d>uld  be  more  decent  than  the  death  of  the 
wife  of  Fulvius,  who  was  a  favourite  of  The  decent  ewt 
Auguftus.  The  emperor  having  difcover-  ofFulvius>  \Vife, 
ed  that  he  had' blabbed  an  important  fecret  which  he 
had  committed  to  him,  he  frowned  upon  him  the  hex£ 
morning  that  he  came  to  attend  him; .  upon  which  he  re- 
turned home  full  of  defpair,  and  told  his  wife,  with  for- 
row,  what  a  misfortune  he  had  fallen  into,  and  that  he 
was  refolved  to  kill  himfelf.  To  which  file  made  anfwer, 
very  frankly,  u  it  is  *  but  reafon  you  fhould,  fince  you 
S€  have,  often  enough,  experienced  the  incontinency  of 
4f  my  tongue,  and  could  not  take  warning  :  but,  hold, 
"  let  me  kill  myfelf  firft  ;"  and,  without  any  more  dis- 
pute, fhe  ran  herfelf  through  the  body  with  a  fword. 

Vibius  Virius,   finding  that  his  city,  befiegcd  by  the 
Romans,  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and     xh« death  ofvi* 
that  he  had  no  mercy  to  hope  for  from  the    uiu«,  and  of 
befiegers,  determined,  after  many  remon-    twenty-fcven  k? 
ftrances  on  the  fubjedt,  in  the  lait  affemb-    nt  on  °     vpua# 
ly  of  their  fenate,  that  the  nob'eft  way  to  efcape  their 
fate  was  to  do  it  by  their  own  f  hands,  telling  them, 
that  the  enemy  would .  honour  them  for  it,  and  Han- 
nibal  would  be  fenfible  what  a  number  of  faithful  friends 
he  had  abandoned  ;  he  concluded  with  an  invitation  to 
thofe  who  wefe  of  his  opinion,  to  go  and  partake  of  a 
good   fupper  which   he   had   ready  at  home,  where* 
after  they  had  eat  heartily,  they  fhould  drink  together 
of  a  beverage  he  had  prepared,  a  certain  liquor  which 
would  free  the  body  from  J  torment,  the  mind  from 
anguifh,  and  the  eyes  and  ears  from  feeing  and  hearing 
all  the  bitter  and  fcandalous  reproaches  and  injuries 
which  the  vanquHhed  had  to   expedt  from  the  enraged 
afcd  cruel  conqueror,  "  I  have,  laid  he,  taken  care  that 
*'  there  fhall  be  a  funeral  pile  before  my  houfe,  and  that, 
4t  as  foon  as  we  are  expired,  there  fhall  be  proper  perfon* 
"  ready  tacaftour  bodies  into  it.'*    There  were  enough 
who  approved  of  this  noble  refolution,  but  few  who  imi- 
tated it,     Twenty-feven  fen atots  followed  him, who,  a£- 

•  Plutarch  of  Loquacity,  cb,  ix,    t  Tit,  Liv.  lib,  xxvi.  cap.  13*  ife  15. 
J  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiu  cap  13. 
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ter  having  tried  to  drown  this  melancholy  thought  it} 
wine,  ended  the  feaft  with  this  mortal  mefs,  and  en)brac7 
ing  one  another,  after  having  jointly  bewailed  the  mis- 
fortune of  their  country,  fome  returned  to  their  own 
houfes,  others  ftaid  to  be  burned  in  the  fame  flames  witty 
Vibius,  in  which  they  were  all  fp  long  a  dying,  (the  vaT 
pour  of  the  wine  having  filled  all  their  veins,  and  retard- 
ing the  effedt  of  the  poifon)  that  fome  of  them  were  al- 
mod  within  an  hour  of  feeing  the  enemy  enter  Capuaf 
which  was  taken  the  very  next  morning ;  and  of  fuffering 
the  miferies  which  they  had  paid  fo  dearly  for  efcaping. 

Taurea  Jubellius,  another  citizen  of  Capua*,  when 
The  inhuman  Fulvius,  the  conful,  returned  from  the 
cruelty  of  Ful-  fhameful  butchery  he  had  made  of  two 
Ionfulie  Romai1     hundred  and  twenty-five  fenators,  callect 

him  back  undauntedly  by  his  name,  and 
having;  made  him  flop,  "  Give  the  word,  faid  hef,  that 
"  I  alfo  may  be  difpatched  after  the  raaflacre  of  fo  many 
*!  others,  when  thou  mayeft  boaft  of  having  killed  9 
"  much  ftouter  man  than  thyfelf." 

Fulvius  fcorning  him  as  a  man  out  of  his  fenfes,  an4 
having,  that  very  inftant,  received  letters  from  Rome^ 
tjifapproving  the  inhumanity  of  his  J  execution,  whiclj 
reftrained  his  hands  from  fhedding  more  bloocj;  Jubellius 
then  proceeded,  faying,  "  My  country  being  now  taken, 
u  my  neighbours  and  friends  loft,  and  as  I  have  killed  my 
"  wife  and  children  with  my  own  hand,  to  fave  them 
"  from  fuffering  any  indignities,  but  am  denied  the  fame 
f*  fate  as  my  fellow-citizens,  my  fortitude  (hall  be  re- 
"  vengjKd  on  this  hateful  life;"  and  drawing  opt  a  dagger 
which  he  had' concealed  about  him,  he  plpnged  it  into 
his  own  breaft,  and  fell  cjown  dead  at  the  confute  feet. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city  in  the  Indies  that  was  fcefieg- 
Iodianswho  edby  Alexander, being  very  mnchprefled, 
burnt  them-         put  on  a  vigorous  resolution  to  deprive  hinl 

*i™Sty! 'Sien  of  the  Pleafure  of  *is  conqueft,  and  burn- 
bcfiegedbyAlex-  cd  themfelves  in  general,  together  with  § 
der  the  Great.  -      thejr  town,  in  ipite  of  his   humanity. 

A  new  kind  of  war  this,'   where  the  enemy  drove   to 

•        •  • 

•  Or  Campania.  Tito*  Livius  calls  him  Campanus,  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  15* 
f  &.  ibid,  J  Id.  ibid.  $  Diod.  of  6icU.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  i*. 
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fave  them,  and  they  to  deftroy.  themfelves,  by  doing 
every  thing  to  make  themfelves  fure  of  death,  which 
men  do  to  fecure  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  Aftapa,  in  Spain,  finding  their 
walls  and  other  defence,  too  weak  to  hold    Thc  p^pi^^ 
out  again  ft  the  Romans,  made  one  heap    death  of  thein- 
of  all  their  wealth  and  furniture;  and  hav-    j^*5^  °\*{m 
ing  put  all  the  women  and  children  upon  ,n  pa4n" 

it,  and  furrounded  it  with  wood  and  other  combuftibles 
fit  to  mak«  a  fudden  blaze,  and  left  fifty  of  their  young 
men  to  put  their  defign  in  execution,  they  made  a  fallyt 
in  which,  according  to  their  wifli,  for  want  of  the  power 
to  defeat  the  befiegers,  they  caufed  themfelves  to  be 
every  man  flain:  then  the  fifty  young  men,  after  having 
mafTacred  every  living  foul  in  the  town,  and  fet  fire  to 
the  heap,  threw  themfelves  into  it,  with  *  their  arms, 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  their  generous  fpirit  of  liberty, 
rather  in  an  infenfible  than  in  a  forrowful  and  difgrace- 
ful  condition;  and  demonftratbg  to  jhe  enemy,  that,  if 
fortune  had  fo  pleafed,  they  had  as  well  the  courage  to 
have  robbed  them  of  the  vi&ory,  as  they  had  to  fruf- 
trate  and  render  it  dreadful,,  nay,  and  f  mortal  to  thofe, 
who,  allured  by  the  (plendor  of  the  melted  gold  running 
in  the  fire,  hurried  in  fuch  numbers  to  catch  it,  that 
fome  were  burnt,  and  others  fuffbcated,  being  pufhed 
too  near  the  flames  by  the  throng  of  thofe  behind  them, 
who  were  equally  greedy  to  fnatch  the  fhintng  ore. 

The  Abydeans,  when  preffed  h^rd  by  king  Philip  took 
the  fame  rdblution,  but  were  fo  curbed  The  wfh  death  of 
that  they  could  not  execute  it ;  for  the  thc  Abydeaiw. 
king,  who  could  not  think  of  an  adt  of  fuch  precipi- 
tancy without  abhorrence,  (the  treafure  and  furniture 
which  they  had  condemned,  partly  to  fire,  and  partly  to 
water,  being  J  firft  feized)  drawingfcisfoldiers  off,  grant- 
ed them  three  days  to  kill  themfelves  with  the  more 
eafe  and  decency.  This  time  tjiey  filled  with  bloody 
murders,  beyond  all  hoftile  cruelty,  infomuch  that  there 
was  fcarce  a  fingle  perfon  left  alive,  who  was  able 

•  Tit.  Liv.  Sib.  jexviii.  cap.  *i,  13,  f  Id*  ibid.  cap.  as* 

1  Id,  lib.  xkx'i.  cap*  17,  il. 
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to  idifpofc  of  himfelfc  as  he  pleafed.  There  are  infinite 
examples  of  the  like  popular  conclufions,  which  feera  to 
t>e  the  more  cruel  by  how  much  the  effect  of  them  is 
the  more  univerfal,  and  yet,  in  reality,  are  lefs  cruel 
than  fuch  as  are  particular.  The  judgments  of  private 
perfons  are  fo  captivated  by  the  charms  of  fbciety,  that 
reafon  will  have  that  weight  with  all  in  general,  which 
it  would  not  have  with  individuals, 

The  condemned  perfons  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who 

Pcatbdearcdfcr  kePc  themfelves  alive  till  they  fuffered 
the  hopes  of  a  death  by  the  hand9  of  the  executioner,  « 
greater  good.  forfeited  their  eftates*  and  were  deprived 
of  burial:  they  who  faved  the  executioner  a  labour,  by 
executing  *  themfelves,  were  interred,  and  might  make 
a  will.  But  death  is  alfo  defired,  forpetimes,  for  the  hopes 
of  a  greater  good.  "  I  defire,  faid  St.  Paul,  to  depart-}* f 
«c  and  to  be  with  Chrift :"  "  and,  "  Who  fhall  loofe  me 
<c  from  thefe  bands  ?"  Cleombrotus  Ambraciota,  having 
read  Plato's  Phsedon,  thirfted  fo  much  after  the  life  to 
come,  that,  for  no  J  other  caufe,  he  threw  himfelf  into 
the  fea.  From  hence  it  appears,  with  what  impropriety 
we  affix  the  term  defpair  to  that  voluntary  diflblution  of 
ourfelves,  to  which  the  eagernefs  of  hope  often  excites 
us,  and  as  often  a  fedate  and  fettled  inclination  of  the 
judgment. 

James  Chattel  bifhop  of  Soiffbns,  in  St,  Lewis's  ex- 

tfhe  voluntary  pcditioD  beyond  the  feas,  feeing  the  king 
death  of  James  and  the  whole  army  on  the  point  of  re- 
Chaftd,bi<hop       turning  to  France,   he  left  the  affairs  of 

religion  imperfect,  took  a  resolution  ra* 
ther  to  go  to  paradife*  and,  having  bid  adieu  to  his 
friends,  he  rufhed  alone,  in  the  fight  of  every  one,  upon 
the  enemy's  army,  and  was  prefently  cut  to  pieces.* 
In  a  certain  kingdom  pf  the  new-difcovcred  world,  upon 
a  day  of  folemn  proceflion,  when  the  idol  they  adore  is 
drawn  about  in  public  on  a  chariot  of  furprifing  grandeur, 
icveral  are  then  feen  cutting  off  flice6  of  their  flelh  to  of- 
fer to  it  j  befides  a  number  of  others  who  proftrate  them* 

•  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  vu  f  Phil,  ch.  i-  vcr.  *y 

£  Cic,  Tufc.  Quscft.  lib.  i.  cap  34* 
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fclv^s  a$  it  goes  along,  caufing  their  bodies  to  be  broke 
and  ground  to  pieces  under  the  maffy  wheels,  in  order, 
by  their  death,  to  obtain  the  veneration  of  fandity, 
which  is  accordingly  paid  them.  This  death  of  the 
ftid  biihop,  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  has  more  bra- 
very in  it,  and  lefs  fenfation,  the  heat  of  the  battle  ftifc 
ling  the  latter  in  fome  rpeafure. 

There  are  certain  governments  which  have  taken  up- 
on thero  to  regulate  the  juftice  and  pro-    PoJfon  ^  aqd 
per  time  of  voluntary  deaths,     A  poifon     prepared  at  the 
prepared  from  hemlock,  at  the  expence    paWicexpence, 

Tc  V  i_i-  t  •  a    ••        for  fucii  a«  were 

of  the  public,  was  kept,  in  times  pair,  in  inclined  to  make 
our  city  *of  Marfeilies,  for  all  who  had  ufeof  it. 
a  mind  to  haften  their  latter  end,  after  they  had  produc- 
ed the  reafons  for  their  defign  to  the  fix  hundred  who 
compofed  their  fenate;  nor  was  it  lawful  for  any  perfon 
to  lay  hands  upon  himfelf,  otherwife  than  by  leave  of  the 
iqagiftracy,  and  upon  juft  occasions. 

This  was  a  law  alfo  in  other  places.     As  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  was  goingto  Afia,  he  touched  it  Cea,     Coorageous 
an  iftapd  of  Necnropont ;  and,  whilft  he    d***  ^  *  "•- 

.  °  .  f        .it  ■»  •  man  whopoifon- 

was  there,  it  accidentally  happened  (as  e(\  berfetnn  pu. 
we  h%ve  it  from  ohef  who  was  with  him),  Mic 
that-  a  lady  of  great  authority  having  given  an  account  to 
her  countrymen,  why  Ihe  was  refolved  to  put  an  end  to 
her  life,  defired  Potnpeius  to  be  prefent  at  her  death,  to 
render  it  the  mare  honourable,  which  he  was ;  and 
having  a  long  time  tried,  to  no  purpofe,  all  the  force  of 
eloquence  (of  which  he  was  mafter  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree) to  difluade  her  from  her  purpofe,  he,  at  length, 
fuffered  her  to  take  her  own  courfe.  She  was  above 
ninety  years  of  age,  in  a  very  happy  ftate  both  of  bo4/ 
and  mind;  but  was,  at  that  time,  lain  down  upon  her 
bed  better  drefled  than  ufual,  and  leaning  on  her  el- 
bow. €€  The  gods,  faid  lhe,  O  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
u  rather  thofe  I  leave,  than  thofe  I  go  to  feck,  take  it  well 
**  at  thy  hands,  that  thou  haft  not  difdained  to  be  both 

•  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6  de  externis  inftitutis,  fe£r.  7. 

f  Valerius  Maxim u# .hi mfelf,  from  whom  the  whole  narrative  is  taken. 
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"  the  counfellor  of  life  to  me,  and  the  witnefe  of  my 
«  death.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  always  had  the 
u  experience  of  the  fmiles  of  fortune,  for  fear  left  the 
€€  defLre  of  living  too  long  may  make  her  frown  upon 
€i  me,  I  am  going,  by  a  happy  period,  to  difmifs  the  re- 
V  mains  of  my  foul,  leaving  behind  me  two  daughters 
u  of  my  body,  and  a  legion  of  grand-children."  Hav- 
ing faid  this,  and  gives  fome  exhortations  to  her  family 
to  live  in  pegce  agjd  union,  divided  her  eftate  amongft 
them,  and  recommended  her  elded  daughter  to  the  pror 
te&ion  of  the  domeftic  gods ;  flie  boldly  took  the  cup 
in  her  hand,  in  which  was  the  poifon,  and  having  made 
her  vows  to  Mercury,  accompanied  with  prayers  that 
he  would  conduct  her  to  fome  happy  feat  in  the  other 
world,  ihe  drank  off  the  mortal  beverage.  She  then  en- 
tertained the  company  with  the  progrefs  of  its  operation; 
and  as  the  parts  of  her  body  were  feized  with  a  chilnefs, 
one  after  another,  Ihe  told  them,  at  length,  it  had  reach- 
ed her  heart  and  bowels;  and  then  called  her  daughters 
to  do  the  laft  office  for  her,  and  to  clofe  her  eyes. 

Pliny  tells  us  of  a  certain  Hyperborean  country, 
The  *oluftUiy  where,  by  reafon  of  the  mild  tempera- 
death  of  the  Hy.  til  re  of  the  ^ir,  the  inhabitants  rarely  end 
perboreant.  x^xx  yxyts  ^ut  j^y  fa  voluntary  furrender 

of  them;  inafmuch,  that,  when  they  are  weary  and  for- 
feited with  life,  it  is  ufual  for  them,  after  they  have  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  to  make  a  fumptuous  feaft,  and  then 
to  throw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  from  a  certain  rock 
deftined  to  that  fervice.  Pain,  and  the  fear  of  a  worfe 
death,  feem  to  me  to  be  the  mo  ft  excufable  induce- 
ments *. 

•  Plan.  Nat.  Hill,  lib,  if.  cap.  19. 
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To-morrow  is  a  new  Day* 

OF  all  our  French  writers,  James  Amiot,  in  my  opi- 
nion, deferves  the  palm*,  not  only  for  the  pro? 
Enety  and  purity  of  his  language,  in  which  An  ck>  -am  on 
e  furpafles  all  others ;  nor  for  his  conftant  tbe  language  of 
perfeverance  info  long  a  labour;  nor  for  Amiot,  the  tranf- 
the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  having  fo  lator  of  P,utarch' 
happily  unravelled  the  intricacies  ot  fo  difficult  an  au- 
thor (for  people  may  fey  what  they  pleafe,  though  I 
undcrftand  nothing  of  Greek,  yet  I  perceive  a  feme  fo 
well  connedte4  and  maintained  throughout  bis  wholo 
tranflation,  that  purely  he  mull  have  perfectly  known 
the  author's  true  thoughts,  or,  by  being  long  conver- 
sant with  him,  muft  have  had  a  general  idea  of  Plu- 
tarch's mind  Wrongly  imprinted  in  his  foul,  forafmuch 
'as  he  has  delivered  us  nothing  from  him  that  in  the  lead 
derogates  from,  or  coptradids  him) ;  but,  above  all,  I  am 
pleafed  with  him  for  having  tingled  out  a  book  fo  proper, 
5b  worthy  for  a  prefent  to  his  country.  We  dunces  had 
been  funk  in  the  mire,  bad  not  this  book  lifted  us  out  of 
it.  By  this  favour  of  his  we  venture  now  both  to  fpeak 
and  write.  The  very  ladies  read  it  to  the  fchool-mafters. 
It  is  "our  breviary.  If  this  good  man  be  yet  living,  I 
would  recommend  him  to  do  as  much  by  Xenophon. 
Jt  is  a  mojre  eafy  taik  than  the  other,  and  therefore 
more  proper  for  a  gentleman  fo  far  advanced  in  years. 
And  then  I  know  not  how  \t  is,  but  methinks,  though 
he  very  brifldy  and  clearly  recovers  himfelf  when  he  has 
made  a  trip,  yet  his  ftyle  is  more  his  own,  when  it  is  not 
embarrafied,  and  runs  fmoothlv  on. 

I  was  juft  now  reading  that  paflage  in  Plutarchf,  where 
Jie  fays  of  himfelf,  that  Rufticus,  while  pre-  Curiofity  greedy 
ifent  at  a  declamation  of  his  at  Rome,  re-  alter  news. 

•  To  this,  I  think,  (hould  be  added,  that  Amiot,  by  his  tranflation  of 
plutarch,  has  not  only  poliflied,  but  even  enriched  our  language. 
'   f  In  the  treatife  of  curio&tjr,  ch,  14.  Amiot 's  tranflation. 

cetved 
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ceived  a  pacquet  from  the  emperor,  but  delayed  to  open 
it  till  all  was  ended;  for  whicn,  faid  hey  the  whole  audi- 
ence highly  applauded  this  pcrfon's  gravity.  It  is  true, 
that  as  I  am  on  the  fabjed  .of  euriofity,  and  that  eager 
and  ravenous  appetite  for  news,  which  makes  us,  with  fo 
much  indifcretion  and  impatience,  abandon  every  thing 
to  entertain  a  novelty,  and,  without  any  manner  Sf  re* 
fpedt  or  civility,  break  open,  in  what  company  foever> 
all  letter?  that  are  brought  to  us,  he  had  reafon  to  ap- 
plaud the  gravity  of  Rufticus  upon  this  occafion,  and 
might  likewife,  have  commended  his  civility  and  cour- 
tefy  in  not  interrupting  the  courfe  of  his  declamation. 
But  I  doubt  whether  his  prudence  deferves  to  be  praifed; 
for,  as  the  letters  came  to  htm  unexpe&ed,  and  especially 
from  an  emperor,  it  might  have  fallen  out  that  the  de- 
ferring to  read  them  would  have  been  very  prejudicial. 
Negligence  the  The  vice  oppofite  to  euriofity  is  negligence, 
oppofite  vice  to  or  indifference,  to  which  I  certainly  nave  a 
euriofity.  natural  propenfity  by  my  conftitution,  and 

to  which  I  have  feen  feme  men  fo  extremely  addi&ed, 
that  they  have  kept  letters  in  their  pockets,  unopened, 
for  three  or  four  days  together.  I  never  open  any  let- 
ters, neither  thofe  committed  to  my  care,  nor  thofe  which 
pafs  through  itiy  hands  by  accident;  and  I  am  uneafy 
with  myfelf,  if  my  eyes  inadvertently  catch  any  contents 
of  letters  of  importance  that  a  great  man  is  reading 
when  I  am  clofe  by  him.  Never  was  a  man  lefs*  inquifi- 
tive,  or  lefs  prying  iuro  other  people's  affairs. 

In  our  father's  days,  M.  deBoutieres  had  like  to  have 

The  reading  of  loft  Turin,  becaufe,  being  in  good  com- 
letters  ought  not  pany  at  fupper,  he  deferred  to  read  an  ad- 
to  be  deferred.  vertifement  which  was  fent  him  of  the 
treafon  that  was  plotted  againft  the  faid  city,  of  which 
he  was  governor.  And  •  this  very  Plutarch  *  has  gi- 
ven us  to  underftand,  that  Julius  Caefar  had  faved  him- 
fcl£  if  he  had  read  a  paper  that  was  prefented  to  him  as 
he  went  to  the  fenate,  on  that  very  day  he  was  killed  by 
the  confpirators.  He  alfo  tells  the  (lory  of  Archias,  the 
tyrant  of  Thebes,  that,  the  night  before  Pelopidas  put  hit 

•  Ifttbeltfeof  JuliutC«fcr,  cap.  17, 

'  plot 
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pjpt  in  to.  execution  fof  killing  bim  in  order  to  reftore 
his  country's  liberty,  he  had  a  ' circumftantial  account 
#of  the  whole  confpiracy  fent  him  in  writing  by  another 
Archias,  an  Athenian,  and  that  the  pacquet  having  been 
delivered  to  him  while  he  lat  at  (upper,  he  *  deferred  the 
opening  of  it,  faying,  what  afterwards  turned  to  a  proverb 
in  Greece,  "  To-morrow  is  a  new  day."  A  wife  man 
may,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  fake  of  another  perfon,  ei- 
ther for  fear,  like  Rufticus,.  of  indecently  difturbing  the 
company,  or  of  breaking  off  another  affair  of  import- 
ance, put  off  the  reading  or  hearing  any  new  thing  thai; 
is  brought  to  him;  but  if  a  man,  for  his  own  particulate 
interefl  or  pleafure,  even  though  he  holds  a  public  of-' 
fice*  will  not  interrupt  his  dinner,  nor  be  awaked  out  o£ 
his  nap,  he  is  inexcufable. 

And  there  was  anciently,  at  Rome,  the  confular  place, 
which  they  called  the  moft  honourable, at  *Tht  anfoitr 
table,  for  being  a  feat  which  had  maft  place  at  table  tiui 
fcope,  and  was  of  the  eafieft  accefs  to  moft  acccffibI«* 
thole  who  came  to  fpeak  with  him  who  was  placed  ia 
it;  which  is  a  proof  that  though  they  were  set  table 
they  did  not  abandon  the  concern  for  other  affairs  and 
incidents  But,  when  all  is  faid  that  can  be  fa  id,  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  humfcn  a&ions,,  to  prefcrrbe  lb  juft  a 
rule,  by  rationaftrguments*,  that  fortune  will  not  main- 
tain her  right  irt  them. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  Confcience* 

S I  was  travelling  one  day,  during  the  civil  wan, 
with  my  brother  the  Sieur  de  la-  Brouffe,  we  met  a 
gentleman  of  good  faftuoD ,  who  was  of  the  of  the  power  of 
contrary  party  tons,  though  Ikaewnothing  confeknee. 
of  it,  for  he  pretended  to  be  of  ours:  and  the  mifchietf 
of  it  is,  that,  in  wars  of  this  fort,  the  cards  arefo  Shuf- 
fled, your  enemy  not  being  diftinguifticd  from  yourfelf 

*  In  hit  treatifcof  Somratm't  dwroon,  ch.  xxvil. 

by 
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by  any  apparent  tnark,  either  of  language  or  carriage^* 
being  bred  up  under  the  fame  laws;  air,  and  manners,1 
that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  diforder  and  confufion.  This 
made  me  afraid  myfelf,  of  meeting  with  any  of  our 
troops  in  a  place  where  I  wis  n6t  known,  that  I  might 
tiot  be  forced  to  tell  my  name,  and'  for  fear  of  fome- 
thirig  Worfe,  perhaps,  as  happened  to  me  once,  when> 
by  fuch  a  miftake,  1  fofl:  both  men  and  hotfes;.  ancf,' , 
amongft  others,  ah  Italian,  my  page,  whorrt  Inad  bred 
Up  with  care,  was  rtriferably  killed ;  a  fine  lad,  and  one 
that  was  very  ptomifing.  But  the  gentleman  we  met  hadf 
fo  flrange  a  terror  upon  him,  and  was  fo  ifiortified  at 
the  meeting  with  any  hotfemen,  and  t/avelling  through 
towns  which  held  out  for  the  king,  that  I,  at  length, 
guefled  he  was  alarmed  by  his  confcience.  The  poor 
man  feemed  to  be  in  fuch  a  conditio^,  that,  through  his 
vizor,  and  the  croffes  on  his  caflbck,  one  might  have 
penetrated  into  his  bofom,  and  read  his  fecret  intentions. 
So  wonderful  is  the  force  of  confcience,  that  it  makes 
us  betray,  accufe,  and  fight  with  ourfelves ;  and,  for 
want  of  other  evidence,  to  give  teftimony  againft  our- 
felves : 

Occult  urn  quatitnte  ammo  tor  tore  flagcllutn  *. 
Tormenting  confcience  {hakes  the  foul  within. 

The  tale  that  follows  is  in  the  mouths  of  children  : 
Befius,  a  Paeonian,  being  reproached  with  having  wan- 
tonly pulled  down  a  fparrow's  -J-  neft,  and  killed  the 
young  ones,  faid  he  had  reafon  for  it,  becanfe  thofe  little 
Strange  difco.  ^irds  were  continually  chattering  a  falf- 
very  of  a  par-  hood,  that  he  had  murdered  his  father, 
ricide.  This  parricide  had,  til!  then,  been  undif* 

covered  and  unknown,  but  the  revengeful  furies  of  his 
confcience  caufed  it  to  be  difcovcred  by  himfelf,  who 
was  juftly  to  fuffer  for  it* 

•  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  ver.  19*. 

f  See  Plutarch's  treatife,  Why  the  divine  juftice  fometimes  defers  the 
pumihment  of  crimes,  ch.  S, 

Hefiod 
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Hefiod  coflre&s  *  Plato's  aflertion  that  "  PunHhmcnc 
w  follows  clofe  at  the  heels  of  fin ;  for  he    p    .- 
fays,  it  is  born  at  the  fame  inftant  with    connauwith 
fin.  Whofoever  expedts  punifhment,  al-    fin* 
ready  fuffers  it ;  and  whofoever  has  deferred  it,  expeds 
it  -f\    Wickednefs  contrives  tortures  for  itfelf : 

Malum  confilium  confuUori  peffimum  \ : 

He  that  gives  bad  counfel  fuffers  mod  by  it. 

As  the  wafp  flings  and  hurts  another,  but  moft  of  all  it- 
felf; for  it  thereby  lofes  its  fling  and  its  ftrength  for 
ever  : 

Vilafque  in  vulnere  ponunt  §; 

And  in  the  wound  which  they  inflid,  expire. 

(|  The  Spanifhfly,  or  can tharides,  has  in  itfelf  fome par- 
ticle which,  by  the  contrariety  of  its  nature,  ferves  as  an 
antidote  to  its  own  poifon.  In  like  manner,  at  the  fame 
ioflant  that  a  man  feels  a  pleafure  in  vice,  there  is  a  fling 
at  the  tail  of  it  in  the  conscience,  which  tortures  us  fleep- 
ing  and  waking  with  many  racking  thoughts : 

Quippe  ubife  multi  per  /omnia  /ape  loquenUs, 
Ant  morbo  delirantes9proeredJfe  fcrantur, 
Et  eclat  a  diu  in  medium  peccata  dediffe  f  • 

The  guilty  feldom  their  own  counfel  keep, 

But  oft  will  blab  it  ev'n  in  their  fleep ; 

Or,  ip  a  fever  raving,  will  reveal 

Crimes  which  they  long  had  labour'd  to  conceaL 

Apollodorus  dreamed  that  he  faw  himfelf  flea'd  by  the 
Scythians,  and  then  boiled  in  a  cauldron ;  and  that  his 

•  This  reflection  it  taken  from  Plutarch's  treatife,  "  Why  the  di- 
"  vine  jufHce  fomctimes  defera  the  punifhment  of  crimes/*  chap.  91 

t  Senec.  Epift,  105.  %  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

S  Virg.  Gcorg.  lib.iv.  ver.  138. 

I  Montaigne  afierts  this  more  pofitively  than  Plutarch,  the  author 
ftom  whom  he  took  it,  ch  9.  of  Plutarch's  trafl  above  mentioned. 

f  Lucref.  lib.  v.  vcr.  11^7,  Arc, 

heart 
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heart  muttered  thefe  words  :  '<  1  am  the  caufe  of*  all 
<c  thefe  evib  *."  Epicariisfaid,#cNdturki^g-hoIc*  could 
"  hide  the  wicked*  becaufe  they  could  not  allure  theirs 
€</  felves  of  being  concealed,  whifft  their  confidences  dif- 
*f  covered  tbem  to  themfehres/' 

——Prima  eft  bac  ultio,  quod  fe 
Judice,  nemo  nocens  abfolvitur  -f-. 

'Tisthe  firft,  conftant  puniflimcnt  of  fiti, 

That  no  bad  man  abfohres  himfelf  within. 

4 

As  an  evil  coo&ience  poflfeffes  u*  with  fear ,  a  good 

Th*  confidence  one  g***8  us  afluttncc  and  ctaftfidence, 
refulting  from  a  And  I  can  truly  fay,  I  have  faced  feveral 
good  confcicncc.  dangers  with  the  more  boldnefs,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  fecret  knowledge  I  had  of  my  own  will, 
and  of  the  innocency  of  my  intentions  ; 

Canfcia  mens  til  adquefu*  eft,  iia  conctpit  intra 
Peiiora  fro  fo8o+  fpemque  mttumque  fuo  J. 

Defpotxc  confcieixce  rules  our  hope*  and  fears* 

Of  this  there  are  a  thoufand  examples,  of  which  it 

The  confident  may  ^u^ce  to  produce  three  of  one  and 
innocency  of  the  fame  pcrfon.  Scipio  having  a  heavy 
Scipio.  accufation  laid  agairifi:  him  one  day  be- 

fore the  people  of  Rome,  inftead  of  excufing  himfelf, 
or  foothing  his  judges,  "  It  will  well  become  you, 
**  faid  he  to  them,  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  the  man  from 
u  whom  you  derive  the  power  yoil  have  to  judge  all  the 
€i  world  §."  And,  another  time,  all  the  anfwer  he  gave 
to  fome  impeachments  brought  againft  him  by  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  inftead  of  pleading  his  caufe ; 
"  Let  us  go,  faid  he,  my  fellow-citizens^  and  give 
€€  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  vidrory  which  they 
€€  granted  me  over  the  Carthaginians,  as  on  this  day  ||." 

»  This*  it  alfo  taken  from  Plutarch's  beforeitientloned  rreatife  of  the 
delay  of  the  divine  juftlec,  chap  9.  Tliis  Apollodonis,  who  reigned 
like  a  true  tyrant,  was  king  of  Caftan  dri  a,  in  Macedonia  * 

•f-  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  ver.  a,  3.  J  Otid.  Faft^  lib.  i.  ver.  15,  16* 

$  Plutarch,  in  his]  treatife,  intitled,  "  HoN*  far  a  man  is  allowed  to* 
«'  praife  himfelf,  &c."  chap.  5. 

I  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  in  Romanis, 

And, 
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And,  advancing,  firft  towards  the  temple  nitnfelf,  the 
whole  aflembly,  not  excepting  his  accufer,  followed  ih 
his  train.  And,  *  Petilius  having  been  instigated  by 
Cato  to  demand  an  account  of  the  money  which  had 
palTed  through  his  hands  in  the  province  of  Ahtiocb, 
Scipio,  who  come  to  the  fenate  for  this  pUtpafe*  pro- 
duced a  book  from  under  his  robe,  wherein,  he  told 
them,  was  an  exa£t  account  of  his  receipts  and  diiburfe* 
mcnts  ;  but  being  required  to  deliver  it  tb  the  regif* 
ter,  he  refilled  it,  faying,  he  would  not  fo  far  difgracc 
himfelf;  and  tore  the  book  to  pieces  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  prefence  of  the  fenate*  I  cannot  fuppof? 
that  the  moft  feared  confeience  coujd  have  counter* 
feited  fuch  an  aflurance.  "  He  had  naturally  too  high 
w  a  fpirit,  fays  Livy  +,  and  was  acieuftomed  to  too  great 
"  fortune  to  know  how  to  be  criminal,  and  to  defend  to 
u  the  ineannefs  of  defending  his  own  innocence/* 

The  rack  is  a  pernicious  invention*  and  feems  to  be 
rather  a  proof  of  a  man's  patience  than  of  The  Jntonveii|h 
the  truth ;  which  indeed  is  concealed  enctes  of  the 
both  by  him  who  can  bear  it,  and  by  him  *ack; 
who  cannot.  For  why  fhould  pain  fooner  make  mt 
confefs  what  is  the  real  truth,  than  force  me  to  fay 
what  is  not  ?  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  who  is  not 
guilty  of  that  whereof  he  is  accufed,  has  the  patience  to 
undergo  thofe  torments,  why  fhould  not  he  wnd  is  guilty 
have  as  much,  when  fo  fair  a  reward  as  his  life  is  fet 
before  him  ?  I  imagine  that  this  invention  owes  its  rife 
to  the  confideration  of  the  power  of  confeience,  which 
feems  to  be  affifting  to  the  rdck  to  make  the  guilty  per* 
Ion  confefs  his  fault,  and  tb  weaken  his  refolution ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fortifies  the  innocent  a- 
gainft  the  torture.  To  fay  thd  thith*  it  is  a  remed/ 
full  of  uncertainty  and  danger.  What  will  not  a  man 
fay*  what  will  he  not  do,  rather  than  fuffer  fuch  a  pain- 
ful torture  ? 

Etiatn  iftnocthtes  cogit  mentiri  dolor  J ; 

•  1* it.  Li*i  lib.  xxxviii.  cap*  54,,  tj.  f  lib*  xxxviii.  cap.  <i» 

t  Ex  Mimit  PuWiimn  r  * 

Vol.  II.  E  tain 
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Pains  compels  even  the  innocent  to  lye. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  he  whom  the  judge- 
has  put  to  the  Tacky  with  a  view  that  he  may  not  die 
innocent,  makes,  him  die  both  innocent  and  racked. 
Thouiands  have  burthened  their  confeiences  by  it  with 
falfe  confeffions  i  i^  the  number  of  whom  I  place  Phi- 
lotas  *,  considering  the  circumftances  of  the  procefj 
that  Alexander  commenced  againft  hinv,  and  the  pro* 
grefs  of  his  torture.  But  fb  it  is  (fay  they),  that  it  is 
the  lead  evil  human  weaknefs  could  haVe  invented ; 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  invention-  was  very  inhuman, 
and  to  very  little  purpose. 

Several  nations,  not  fo  barbarous  in  this  refpe&  as 

The  ufe  of  the  r^c  Greeks  arid  Romans,,  by  whom  they 
tack  condemned  were  called  Barbarians,,  think  it  horrible 
byfeveiwina,        arid  cruel  te>  torment  and  pull   a   man 

tions.and  why.  r         r     .       r     .  .  ,* 

to  pieces  for  a  fault  of  which  you.  are  as 
yet  in  doubt.  Is  he  to  blame  for  your  ignorance  ?  Are 
not  you  unjuft,  that,  becaufe  you  would  not  kiH  him 
without  a  caufe,  you  do  worfe  than  kill  him  ?  And,. 
that  this  is.  the  cafe>  do  but  obferve  how  often  men 
chufe  to  die  without  rcafon,  rather  than  pafs  through 
this  inquiiition  more  painful  than  execution,  and  lb 
acute  that  it  often  difpatches  them  before  it.  I  know 
not:  vvhere  I  had  this  ftory  f>  but  it  is  an  exa&  re- 
prefentation  of  the  confeience  of  our  juftice  :  a  coun- 
try woman  accufed  a  ,  foldier  to  the  general  J  of  the 
army  (who  was  a  grand  juftkriary,  and  therefore  de- 
termined all  civil  and. criminal  caufes  in  his  precinct) 
of  having  taken  from  her  children  the  little  boiled 
meat  Ihe  had  left  to   keep  them   from  ftarving,    the 

•  Q;_Curtius,lii5.  vi.  cap.  7.  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

f  The  ftory  is  in  Froiffart,  and  there,  no  doubt,  Montaigne  had  read" 
it  j  though,  when  he  wroie*  this  chapter,  he  feems-to  have  forgot  his 
authority  for  it. 

$  Bajazetl.  whom  Froifiart  calls  Amorabaquin.  I  was  lately  given 
to  under  ft  and,  by  the  ingenious  commentator  on  Rabelais,  torn.  v.  p. 
2x7,  that  Bajazet  was  fo  called,  bevaofe  hp  was  the  fon  of  Amu  rath  } 
which  I  obferve  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who.inight  be  as  ignorant  of  this- 
^particular  as  I  whs,  before  I  happen tiijLo  caft  my  eye  upon  the  page 
where  it  is  niojitioned,  in  Border's  Rabelais,  printed  at  Amllerdam 
in  1711. 

ai  my 
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army  hating  pillaged  every  thing  they  could  find. 
There  Was  no  proof  of  this  fadt;  therefore- the;  gene- 
ral *  captioned  the  wpinan  to  take  good  heed,  of  what 
ihe  faid,  forasmuch  as  ftie  would  incur  the  guilt  of  her 
own  accufation,  if  fhe  was  found  in  a  lye ;  butflie  per* 
filling  in  her  charge,  he  caufed  the  foldier's  belly  to  be 
ripped  open,  in-order  to  be  fureof  the  truth  of  the  fadt ; 
and  it  appeared  *f  that  the  woman  was  in  the  rights  An 
inftru&ive  fentence  this  !  . 


% 
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Habit  makes  Things  familiar  to  us* 

IT  is  hardly  to  be  expe&fed  that  reafon  and  iriftru& 
tion  ihouldbe  powerful  enough  to    Rcafoh  and  in- 
lead  us  on  to  a&ion,  if  we  do  not  exer-    fruaion,  with- 
cife  and  form  our  minds  by  experience    ou«Pra£"tt»caa- 

to  the  courie  which  we  ate  defirous  they  tuoug. 
ibould  take;  or  elfe,  When  the  effefts  are  in  their1 
power,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  embarrafied.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  thofe  of  the  philofophers,  who  have 
aimed  at  the  attainment  of  any  fuperidr  exdellency, 
did  not  indulge  themfelves  in  eafe  and  fecurity^  ana 
indolently  wait  for  the  cruelties  of  fortune  to  attack 
them  in  their  retirement ;  but^  for  fear  Ihe  fhotlld  fur- 
prife  them  in  the  ftate  of  unexperienced  and  raw  fol- 
diers,  undifciplined  for  the  battle,  they  fallied  out  to 
meet  her,  and  put  themfelves  purpofely  upon  the  proof 
of  hardfliips.  Some  abandoned  their  riches,  to  exen- 
cife  themfelves  in  a  Voluntary  poverty ;  others  fought 
for  labour  j    and  the  aufterity  of  a  painful  life,    to 

•  The  whole  ftory  is  at  large,  and  well  attefted,  in  Froiffarf*  Hif- 
torv,  vol.  iv.  cap;  8;. 

f  If  flie  had  been  cdnvi&ejd  of  a  falfe  aocu&tion*  the  general  would 
have  been  in  the  fame  cafe  at  the  judge  who  caufed  a  man  to  be  hanged, 
after  the  rack  had  extorted  a  confeflion  from  him  of  a  crime,  of  which 
it  appeared  afterward*  he  wai  altogether  innocent* 

£  2  inure 
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inure  themfelves  to  mxslfoftune  and  hard  Work :  other! 
deprived  themfelves  of  the  moft  precious  parts  eff  their 
bodies,  as  their  eyes  and  privy  members,  for  fear  left 
their  too  delightful  and  too  effeminate  fervice  fhdtilti  re- 
lax and  unhinge  the  liability  and  Vigour  of  tbeir  mifcds. 
But  in  dying,  which  is  the  greateft  work  we  have  to 

touch  exercife  ^°>  Pra(^*ce  can  he  of  no  Service  to  us. 
cannot  affift  «•  A  man  may,  -by  etiftom  and  experience, 
in  dying.  fortify  himfelf  kgalnft  pain,  ftxatrie,  po- 

verty, and  the  like  accidents ;  but  as  to  death,  we  can 
make  trial  of  it  but  once,  and  areall  to  learn  wharit  is, 
when  it  comes* 

There  were  tnen,  in' .anient  days,  fuch  excellent 
A  memorable  hufbands  of  their  time,  that  they  tried, 
inftance of « R#>.    in  death  itfelf,  to  tafte  and  relfrji  it;  and 

«Wm  *  oWerted  ^ent  t^eir.minds  to  the  utmoft  ftretch,  to 
the  cifea  6fVC  difcern  what  fort  of  apafiage  it  is  ;  but 
d€*th-  they   have  not  yet  returned  to   let   us 

know  it.  "  Nulla  retro  via,  i.  e.  There  is  no  way 
*'  back  again." 

— —Nemo  etpergitus  extat, 

Frigida  quern  jemel  eft  vttai.paufa  fequuta  *• 

No  perfon  e'er  again  awak'd  to  breath, 

Who  once  was  clafp'd  in  the  cold  arms  of  death  # 

Canius  Julius,  a  noble  Roman,  of  lihgular  virtw 
jand  conftancy,  having  been  condemned  to  die  by  that 
wicked  monfter  Caligula,  befides  many  other  waftder- 
ful  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  refolutian*  as  he  was 
jtift  going  to  be  difpatefced  by  the  executioner,  a  phi- 
losopher, who  was  his  friend,  aiked  him  ;  "  Well, 
"  Canius,  what  are  youf  thoughts  now  ?  Or  how  is 
"  your  jniffd  frmptoyed  V  «  I  wa*  pFOpoffag,  faid  he, 
u  to  obferve,  in  the  fwift  moment  of  death,  whether  I 
<f  caurld  perceive  the  departure  of  the  foul."  And  he 
pfomifed  that,  if  he  made  arty  difcovery,  he  would  go 
the  rounds  amangft  his  friends*  and  fhew  them  what 
was  the  ftatedf  the  foulf.    This  man  philofophifcd 

•  Lucret.  lib.  Hi.  ver.  $+%*&€* 

f  Seneca  de  ttaflquillitftte  animi,  capr  14. 

not 
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toot  only  unto  death,  but  in  death  itfclfw  What  af- 
{usance  was  ir,  and  \yhat  a  bold  fpirit,  to  defire  thag 
death  fhould  be  a  teflon  to  him,  and  to  be  at  Jeifure  fa 
think  of  any  thing  elfe  in  fo  great  an  affair ! 

Jus  hoc  animi  mruntis  babebat  *. 

This  maft'ry  of  his  mind  he,  dying,  bad. 

And  yet,  \  fancy,  there  is  a  certain  way  of  making 
death  familiar  to  us,  and  of  trying,  in 
fome ipeafure,  what  it  is.    We  may  have    „£* ^iTfome 
fame  experience  of  it,  if  not  fuch  as  is  en*    meafure,  make 
tire  and  perfed,   yet,  at  leaft,   fuch  as    Jf^k^wrto 
will  not  be  quite  ufelefs  to  us,  but  may 
render  ip  more  firm  and  fearlefs.    If  we  cannot  come 
cloft  \o  it,  we  may  approach  it,  and  reconnoitre  it ;  and, 
if  we  caqnof  advance  fo  far  as  to  its  caftle,   we  may  at 
leaft  difcover  it,  and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it$ 
avenues.      It  is  not  without  reafon  that    sleep  the  image 
we  are  taught  to  copQder  our  very  fleep  as    of  death, 
the  irqage  of  death.    How  eafily  do  we  pafs  from  wak- 
ing to  fleeping?  With  bow  little  concern  do  we  part 
with  the  knowledge  of  lightj  and  of  ourfelves  ?  Perad-r 
venture,  the  faculty  of  fleeping  would  feem  ufelefs  and 
contrary  fq  nature,  as  it  deprives  us  of  all  adtion  and 
fenfe,  were  it  not  that  pature  inftrudts  us  by  it,  that  Aiq 
has  fnade  us  equally  both  for  life  and  death  \  and,  from 
life,  prefents  us  to  that  everlafting  ft  ate  which  Ihe  has 
feferved  for  us  after  this,  to  pccuitom  us  to  it,  and  to 
reraqve  our  fear  of  it.    Bup  fuch  as*  by  fome  violent 
accident,  have  fallen  into  ,a  fwoon,'  and  therein  loft 
all  fenfe,  they,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  very  near  feeT 
ing  tfc  prue  and  natural  face  of  death.     For,  as  to  the 
inonient  of  the  pafiagc^  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  it 
brings  with  it  any  labour  or  difpleafure,  foraftnuch  as 
we  can  have  no  feelidg  without  leifure*    Our  fuffer- 
jng*  require  time,  which  is  fo  fliort  and  precipitated  in 
death,  that  it  muft  neceflarfly  be  infenfible.    It  is  the 
approaches  to  it  that  we  are  to  fear,  and  thofe  may 
poffibly  i%\\  within  the  limits  of  experience  ;   many 

*  $,u<an,  lib.  viii.  vejr.  636* 
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things  feem  greater  to  us  in  imagination,  than*  they  are 
in  reality.  I  have  fpent  a  great  part  of  my  life  in  full 
»ad  perftft  health,  fuch  health  too  as  was  attended  with 
a  fprightly  temper  and  a  warm  conftitutiori*  A  ftate  of 
fuch  vigour  and  jollity  gave  me  fqch  a  horrible  idea  of 
fnaladies,  that,  when  I  came,  to  experience  them,  I 
found  their  attacks  faint  and  eafy,  in  comparifon  of 
what  I  had  apprehended;  and  of  this  I  have  experience 
.every  day.  If  I  am  fheltered  from  the  weather  in  a  dry 
warm  room  in  a  ftormy  and  tempeftuous  night,  I  won- 
der, and  am  affli&cd  to  think,  how  they  that  are  then  in 
the  field  can  bear  it;  and,  if  I  am  there  myfelf,  I  do  not 
wifh  to  be  any  where  elfe.  This  thing  alone  of  being 
Always  fhut  up  in  a  room  I  thought  was  infupportable, 
but  I  was  prefpntly  inured  to  it  by  being  confined  to  it 
a  week,  nay,  a  month  together,  in  a  very  melancholy, 
difordered,  and  weak  condition  ;  and  1  have  found,  that, 
hi  the  time  of  my  health,  I  lamented  the  cafe  of  the  fick 
much  more  than  I  think  I  need  to  be  lamented  when  I 
am  fo  myfelf;  and  that,  by  thf  ftrength  of  my  appre- 
henfion,  the  thing  was  magnified  near  one  half  more 
than  it  was  in  reality  and  truth,  I  hope  the  cafe  will  be 
the  fame  with  me  at  my  death,  and  that  I  fliall  find  the 
making  fuch  preparation,  and  calling  in  fo  much  affif? 
tance  for  enabling  me  to  undergo  the  ftroke  of  it,  were 
a  needlefe  trouble.  But  we  cannot  give  ourfelves  too 
much  advantage,  at  all  adventures. 

In  the  time  of  our  third  or  fecond  commotions,  (I  do 

The  ftory  of  an  «<*  wel1  remember  which)  going  one  day 
accident  that  abroad,  about  a  league  from  my  houfe, 
M£mSedne°  which  is  fituate  in  the  center  of  all  the 

which  caftiim      djfturbance  by  the  civil  wars  of  France, 
into  a  long    '       thinking  myfelf  perfe&ly  fafe,   and  fp 
W00n'  near  to  the  place  of  my  retreat,  that  I 

faad  np  occafion  for  any  better  equipage,  I  took  a  pad 
that  was  a  very  eafy  pacer,  but  not  a  ftrong  one. 
Pn  my  return  home,  a  fudden  o.ccafion  fell  out  for 
piy  making  ufe  of  thi$  horfe  in  a  feryice  which  he  was 
pot  much  ufed  to;  for  one  of  my  men,  a  tall  lufty 
fellow,    mounted,  upon  a  ftrong  war- horfe  that  was 

refty, 
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Tdiljs  and  withal  vigorous  and  found,  having  a  mind 
to  ad:  the  bravo,  and  to  out-ride  his  companion,  came 
fall  fpeed  into  the  very  track  where  I  was,  and  fell, 
like  a  coloffus,  upon  the  little  man  and  his  little  horfe, 
ruihing,  like  thunder,  with  fuch,  a  career  of  ftrengtfi 
and  weight,  that  he  turned  us  both  oyer  and  over,  fo 
that  there  lay  the  horfe  overthrown  and  (tunned  with 
the  fall,  and  1  ten  <>r  twelve  yards  beyond  him,  ftretch- 
«a  out  at  my  length  on  my  back,  with  my  face  all  tat- 
tered and  bruifed,  my  fwortl,  which  I  had  in  my  hand, 
above  ten  yards  before  me,  my  belt  broke  to"  pieces; 
and  myfelf  with  bo  more  motion  nor  fenfe  in  me  than 
a  log.  This  was  the  only  fwoon  I  ever  was  in  to  this 
very  hour.  They  who  were  about  me^  after  having 
tried  all  the  means  they  could  make  ufe  of  t>0  bring  me 
to  myfelf,  concluded  me  dead,  took  me  up  in  theitf 
arms,  and  had  much  ado  to  carry  me  to  my  houfe, 
which  was  at  the  diftanceof  about  half  a' French  league. 
But,  before  I  got  home,  and  after  having  been  given 
over  for  a  dead  man,  above  tvyo  full  hours,  I  began  to 
move,  and  to  fetch  my  breath  ;  for  fudi  a  quantity  of 
blood  had  overcharged  my  ftomach,  that  nature  was 
under  a  neceffity  of  roufing  her  utmoft  ftrength  to  throw* 
it  off.  They  then  raifed  me  upon  my  feet,  when  I  void- 
ed a  bafon  full  of  clots  of  pure  blood,  as  1  did  Several 
times  upon  the  road;  by  fo  doing  I  began  to  recover  a 
little  life,  but  it  was  very  leifurely,  and  by  fuch  fmall 
degrees,  that  my  firft  fentitneitts  approached  much 
nearer  to  death  than  life* 

Percbe  dubbiofa  anchor  del  fuo  rttorno% 
Non  s9  affecura  attonita  la  mente *. 

Becaufe  the  foul  her  manfion  half  had  quit, 
And  was  not  fure  ihe  fhould  return  to  k. 

The  remembrance  of  this  accident,  which  is  deeply 
impriifted  in  my  foul,  reprefenting  to  me,  in  fo  great  a 
degree  of  perfection,  the  image  and  idea  of  death,  re- 

*  Taflb't  Jcrufalem  liberata,  canto  xii.  ftanza  74.  * 

£  4  concilia 
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conc!l&  mfe,  in  feme  fort,  to  it.  When  I  firfl  begati  to 
open  my  eyes  after  my  trance,  itiy  fight  was  fo  difturb- 
ed,  fo  weafc  and  glimmering,  that  I  could  then  but  juft 
difcern  there  was  light. 

■  ■  ■  come  qml  cVor  apre,  6r  cbiude, 
GU  occbi  mezzo  fra'l  fonno  e  Pejfer  d$o  *• 
So  people  in  the  jnorning,  ere  they  rife, 
'Twixt  fteep  and  wake,  oft  twinkle  with  their  eyes. 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  foul,  they  advanced  in 
|he  feme  pace  as  thofe  of  the  body.  I  faw  myfelf  all 
Woody,  my  doublet  being  fpotted  all  oVer  with  the 
blood  which  I  had  voided.  The  firft  thought  which 
occurred  to  me  was,  that  I  bad  fome  ihot  in  my  hand  ; 
arid  true  it  is,  that,  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  pieces 
Wert  discharged  round  about  us.     Death  feemed  to  me 

50  be  hovering  on  my  lips,  I  fhut  my  eyes,  to  help,  as 
\  thought,  to  pufli  it  off,  and  took  a  pleafure  in  Ian* 
guiihing,  and  letting  myfelf  go.  This  was  an  imagina- 
tion that  only  floated,  a|  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  my 
Inind,  which  was  as  tender  and  as  weak  as  all  the  reft* 
though  indeed  not  only  exempt  from  uneafinefs,  but 
partaking  of  that  pleafure,  which  thofe  feel  who  fweetly 
drop  into  a  {lumber. 

it  is  my  opinion,  this  is  the  very  (late  which  thofe 

Whether  f*oon-  Pe0P?e  are  in»  whom  we  fee  fainting  a- 
ings  in  the  ago.  way  in  the  agonies  of  death  *,  and  that 
nicsof  dtatb  arc    we  lament  them  without  caufe,  hnagin- 

wry  painful.  .         ,    •     ,  _.-   '        .  , '     .    » 

ing  that  they  are  afflicted  with  grievous 
pains,  or  that  their  minds  are  opprefied  with  painful 
thoughts.  It  was  always  my  notion,  contrary  to  the 
ppinion  of  many,  and  even  of  Stephen  de  la  Boetrus, 
that  thole  whom  we  fee  confounded  and  ftupified  at 
the  approaches  of  their  latter  end,  or  quite  deprefied 
with  the  length  of  their  difeafe,  -or  by  a  fit  of  an  apo- 
plexy, or  the  falling  ficknefs, 

vi  morbifape  coaflus. 

Ante  oculos  ali qui s  nqftros,  ut  fulminis  i£lu> 
Conddit)  ct /pumas  agit,  ingemit^  $t  /remit  art  as ; 

*  TafTo,  canto  viii.  ftanz.  26. 

Qejipit, 
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ftcfipiti  tottntat  *enm>  Urquetur,  anbdaf, 
IkeonftMkf  iMjattartdp  membra  fat igat*. 

As  if  by  thunder  ftruck,  oft  have  we  known 

The  dire  difeafe's  vi&fcbs  fall  and  groan, 

Foam,   tremble,    wrkhe,    breathe    ihort,   until  at 

,   length 
In  various  ftruggliags  they  exbauft  their  ftrength  : 

or  wounded  in  the  head,  when  we  hear  them  groan, 
and  fetch  deep  fobs,  though  we  gather  from  thence, 
and  by  certain  motions  of  their  bodies,  fome  figns,  by 
which  it  feems  as  if  they  had  Hill  fome  remains  of 
knowledge;  I  have  always  believed,  I  fay,  both  the 
body  and  the  foul  to  be  in  a  lethargic  fleep, 

Vmt  it  tfi  vita  mfcius  ip/e/ua  -f. 
He  lives,  but  knows  It  not : 

and  could  not  think,  that,  in  lb  great  a  (tupefadion  of 
the  members,  and  fo  coofiderable  a  defe&ion  of  the 
fenfes,  the  foul  could  maintain  any  force  within  to  con- 
sider its  condition ;  that  therefore  perfons  in  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation  made  no  reflexions  that  were  capable  of  torment- 
ing them,  and  confequently  they  were  not  much  to  be 
lamented.  I  can,  for  my  part,  think  of  no  condition 
§o  infiipportable  and  dreadful  as  to  have  the  foul  in  its 
vigour,  and  afflitted,  without  power  to  declare  itfelf,  as 
one  would  fay  of  thole  who  are  fent  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution after  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  (were  it  not 
that,  in  this  kind  of  death,  the  moil  dumb  feems  tp  be 
the  ittoft  decent,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  a  grave  anc| 
fteady  countenance)  and  of  thofe  wretched  prifoners 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  bafe  bloody  foldiers  of 
this  age,  by  whom  they  are  tormented  with  all  kinds  erf" 
cruel  treatment  for  compelling  them  to  fome  exceflive 
ranfom,  which  they  are  not  able  to  pay,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  are  kept  in  fuch  a  condition  and  placed 
where  they  have  no  means  of  expreffing  and  fignifying. 

•  J,ucret.  lib.  Hi.  ver.488,  &c.  f  Ovid.  Trill,  lib.  i.  el.  3.  ver.  \\. 

their 
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their  thought  *nd  their  mifery.  The  poets  have 
feigned  certain  gods  that  favour  the  deliverance  of  fuck 
as  thus  languifhed  to  death. 

bbtic  ego  diti 

Sacrum  jujfa fero,  ttqut  ijlo  corporc  folvo*. 

I,  by  command,  offer  to  PJuto  this, 
And  from  that  body  do  thy  foul  difmifs. 

As  to  the  fliort  and  inconnetted  words  and  anfwers 
which  are  fometimes  forced  from  them  by  the  dint  of 
bawling  in  their  cars,  and  raving  at  them ;  or  certain 
motions  which  they  make,  feemwg  to  imply  fbme  re- 
gard to  what  we  defire  of  them  ;  tnis  is,  heverthelefs, 
no  teftimony  that  they  are  perfe&ly  alive.  Thus,vvhen 
a  flecpy  fit  is  coming  upon  us.,  before  it  has  fully  pof- 
felled  us,  we  perceive,,  as  in  a  dream,  what  is  done  near 
us,  and  give  a  perplexed  and' uncertain  hearing  to  the 
laft  things  faid,  which  feem  but  to  touch  upon  the 
borders  of  the  foul ;  and  we  make  fuch  anfwers  to  the 
Jaft  words  fpoken  to  us  as  have  more  of  fortune  in 
thetn  than  any  meaning.  Now,  feeing  I  have  a&cnally 
experienced  this,  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  have  hitherto 
formed  a  right  judgment :  for,  firft,  being  in  a  perfedt 
iwoon,  I  fumbled  to  open  my  doublet  with  my  nails, 
for  I  was,  as  it  were,  without  arms ;  and  yet,  I  know, 
I  felt  nothing  in  my  imagination  that  hurt  me ;  for  we 
have  many  motions  in  us  that  do  not  proceed  from 
our  direction. 

Smianimefque  meant  digitl,  ferruinque  niraBant  j\ 

And  half-dead  fingers  grope  about  and  feel, 
To  grafp  again  the  late-abandon'd  fteel. 

So  people,  when  falling,  ftretch  out  their  arms  by  a 
natural  impulfe ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that  our  mem- 
bers  are  prone  to  certain  offices  and  agitations  in  which 
'our  reafon  has  no  fhare. 

•  Vifg.  i£jieid.  lib.  i?.  ver.  30*.  t  ^ncid.  lib.  x.  vcr.  396. 

Falcifercs 
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Ut  tr enure  in  tend  videatur  ab  ariubus,  id  quod 
Decidit  abfciffumy  cum  mens  tamen  at  que  bominis  vis  . 
Mobilitate  malt  non  quit  fenfire,  dolor  em  *. 

So  chariots  armed  with  keen  fcythes  around, 
When  fiercely  driven,  deal  the  defp'rate  wound  ; 
And  yet  the  wouftded  man,  fo  quick's  the  blow, 
Is  fcarce  difturb'd,  fcarce  feems  to  feel  or  know 
His  wound. 

My  ftomach  was  fo  opprefled  with  the  coagulated  blood, 
that  my  hands  moved  to  that  part  of  their  own  accord, 
as  we  frequently  find  they  often  do  to  the  part  that 
itches,  without  being  diredted  by  our  will.  There  are 
feveral  animals,  and  even  men,  in  whom  we  perceive  the 
mufcles  to  ftir  and  tremble  after  they  are  dead.  Every 
one  knows,  by  experience,  that  there  are  certain  mem- 
bers which  often  have  a  titillation,  eredtion,  and  decli- 
nation without  his  leave.  Now  thefe  paffions,  which 
pnly  touch  us  fkin  deep,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  ours ;  to 
make  them  fo,  the  whole  man  muft  be  engaged  in  it ; 
and  the  pains  which  the  foot  or  hand  fuffers  while  we 
are  afleep,  are  none  of  ours.  As  I  drew  near  my  own 
houfe,  to  which  the  alarm  of  niyfall  had  already  fpread, 
gad  being  met  by  my  family  with  the  lamentations  cuf- 
tomary  upon  fuch  accidents,  I  not  only  made  fome  an- 
fwer  to  the  queftions  that  were  alked  me,  but  they  tell 
me,  that  I  had  fo  much  thought  as  to  order,  that  a  horfe 
which  I  faw  trip  and  faulter  in  the  road,  which  is  hilly 
and  rugged,  fhould  be  given  to  my  wife.  One  would 
jhink  fuch  a, consideration  muft  proceed  from  a  foul  that 
was  awakened  ;  but  that  was  not  the  cafe  with  me :  it 
was  a  vain  airy  thought,  ftirred  up  by  the  perception  of 
the  eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded  not  from  me.  I  knew 
not,  for  all  that,  from  whence  I  came,  nor  whither  I 
was  going,  nor  was  I  capable  of  weighing  or  confider- 
ing  what  was  faid  to  me.  Thefe  were  but  flight  effefts 
jvhicji  the  fenfes  produced  of  themfelves,  as  by  mere 

•  J*ucret.  lib,  iii.  vcr.  642—644,  &c. 

habit. 
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habit.  What  the  foul  contributed  *>  them was  ift  a 
dream  lightly  touched,  Heketi,  and  bedewed-by  the  faint 
impreffion  of  the  fenfe*  Notwithffcanding  this,  my 
condkiou  was,  indeed,  very  eafy  and  quiet;  I  had  no  af- 
fliction upon  me,  either  for  others,  or  myfeif ;  it  was 
a  languilhment,  and  an  extreme  weakuefc>  without  *ny 
manper  of  pain.  I  faw  my  family,  but  did  not  know 
them.  When  I  was  put  to  bed,  I  found  an  inexpre0ible 
fweetnefs  in  that  repofe,  for  I  had  been  mifprably  pulled 
and  tugged  by  thofe  poor  fellows  who  h#d  taken  (he 
pains  to  carry  me  in  their  arms  in  a  long  and  very  bad 
way,  fo  that  they  were  quite  tired  out  two  or  three 
times  one  after  another.  They  offered  me  feveral  reme- 
dies, but  I  would  take  none,  for  I  verily  believed  I  was 
mortally  hurt  in  my  head ;  and,  in  truth,  it  had  been  a 
very  happy  death,  for  the  weaknefs  of  my  reafon  de- 
prived me  of  the  power  of  difcerning,  as  did  that  of 
my  body  of  the  lenfe  of  feeling.  I  fuffered  myfeif  to 
glide  away  fo  fweetly,  and  after  a  manner  fo  (oft  and 
eafy,  that  I  fqarce  know  of  any  other  aftion  lefs  trouble* 
fome  than  that  was.  When  I  came  to  revive,  and  to 
recover  my  ftrength, 

Ut  tdndemfenfus  convalutre  mi  *, 
As  my  loft  fenfes  did  again  return, 

which  was  in  about  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  my* 
felf,  all  at  once,  racked  with  pains,  having  had  my  limbs 
ail  bruifed  and  battered  by  my  fall ;  and  was  fo  ill  for 
two  or  three  nights  after,  that  I  again  thought  I  fhould 
(He,  but  that  it  would  be  a  death  more  painful ;  and  ta 
this  hour  I  am  fenfible  of  the  bruifes  of  that  terriWe 
ftock.  I  will  not  here  omit,  that  the  htft  thing  which 
I  could  recover  was  the  remembrance  of  this  accident ; 
and  they  were  foin  to  repeat  to  me,  over  and  over,  whk 
ther  I  was  going,  from  whence  I  was  come,  and  at  what 
time,  of  day  this  mHchance  happened  to  me,  before 
1  could  apprehend  it.  As  to  the  manner  of  my  fallA 
that  was  concealed  from  me  for  the  fake  of  him  who 
had  been  the  caufe  of  it,  and  they  had  recourfe  to  fie* 

•  Qrid.  Trift.  Kb.  i.  cleg.  j,  ver.  1^ 
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Hffli  for  hitog  the  irudu  But  a  long  time  after*  fen* 
tbt  Very  dty  thak  any  memory  began  to  return,  and  tc 
feprefehtto  me  the  tiate  in  which  I  was  at  the  very  in* 
Rant  -when  I  ^vedved  the  horfe  coming  full  drive  upon 
ifle,  (for  I  faw  him  at  my  heel*,  and  gave  myfelf  over 
for  a  dead  mat*,  though  the  thought  was  fo  fudden  that 
Jfete  had  no  fcirt&e  to  intervene)  it  feemed  to  me  like  a 
fldfh  of  lightning  that  had  pierced  through  my  foul,  and 
that  I  w*3  returned  from  the  other  world. 

This  ftory  of  an  accident  fo  infignificant  to  the  world 
Would  be  vanitv  in  me  to  relate,  were  it  not  -Manka  *<** 
for  the  inftra&um  I  have  gained  by  it  for  fcffbnte  W 
toy  own  ufe ;  for  I  do  really  find,  that,  to  fdf4 
make  death  familiar  to  us,  there  needs  nothing  more 
than  to  be  on  the'  borders  of  k.  «  Every  one,  fay* 
"  Pliny,  is  a  very  good  teflon  to  himfelf,  provided  he 
"  be  capable  of  looking  narrowly  into  himfelf/'  This 
is  not  my  doftrine,  it  is  ray  ftudy  ;  nor  is  it  the  leffon 
of  another,  but  my  own  ;  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  ill 
taken  if  I  communicate  it.  What  is  of  fervice  to  me, 
may  alfo,  by  accident,  be  of  fervice  to  another.  As  to 
the  reft,  I  make  ufe  of  nothing  but  my  own  ;  and  if  I 
play  the  fool,  it  is  aft  my  own  expence,  and  nobody  eMe 
is  concerned  in  it ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  folly  that  will  die 
with  me,  and  is  not  to  be  entailed.  We  hear  but  of 
two  or  three  ancients  *  who  have  beaten  this  road  ;  and 
yet  we  cannot  fay  whether  they  did  it  exa&ly  like  this, 
as  we  only  know  their  names :  no  man  fince  has  gone  in 
their  track ;  it  is  a  ticklifh  fubjedt,  and  more  than  it 
(eems  to  be  to  follow  fo  rambling  a  path  as  that  of  the 
mind,  to  penetrate  the  dark  profundities  of  its  intricate 
"windings,  to  chufe  and  lay  hold  of  the  many  minute  qua- 
vers of  its  agitations ;  and  it  is  a  new  and  extraordinary 
amufement  that  takes  us  off  from  the  common,  yea,  and 
the  itioft  commendable  employments  of  the  world.  It 
'is  now  many  years  that  my  thoughts  have  had  no  other 
point  of  view  but  myfelf,  and  that  I  have  only  examined 
and  ftudied  myfelf :  and  if  I  ftudy  any  thing  elfe,  it  is 

•  As  Arclnlochus  and  Alceys  among  the  Greeks,  and  Lucllius  among 
the  Romans. 

to 
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to  lay  it  upon,  or  rather,  .ftore  it  in  my  mUt r  A*d  yet 
I  do  not  think  it  a  fault,  if,  as  men  do  with  other  fci* 
cnces  not  near  fo  profitable,  I  communicate,  what  I 
have  learned  in  this  pointy  though  I  am  not  much  pleated 
with  the  progrefs  I  have,  made  in  it.  There  is  no  dc* 
fcription  fo  difficult,  nor  really  fo  ufefiil,  as  that  of  a 
man's  felf ;  and,  withal,  a  man  muft  adjufl,  adorn,  and 
fet  himfelf  off  to  the  beft  advantage;  to  Appear  in  pub- 
lic. Now  I  am  perpetually  doing  this,  for  I  am  incef- 
iantly  defcribing  toyfelf. 

wither  it  it  Cuftocn  has  made  all  {peaking  of  a 

vanity  for  a  man    man's  felf  vicious*  and  positively  prohibits 

UoTSmMfT    k>  in  *****  to  thc  vanky  which  feem* 

to  be  always  attached  to  the  teitiofpny 

that  men  give  of  them&taes  ;  whereas    • 

In  vitium  duett  culpa  fuga*. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  cautious  fear  [ 

Of  erring,  is  a  direft  way  to  err. 

» 

I  think  this  remedy  does  more  hurt  than  good.  But, 
though  it  were  true,  that  it  muft  neceflarily  be  preemp- 
tion for  a  man  to  make  himfelf  the  fubjetft  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  I  ought  not,  in  purfuance  of  my  general  defign, 
to  forbear  an  action  that  publishes  this  infirmity,  fince 
it  is  my  very  cafe  ;  nor  ought  I  to  conceal  that  fault 
which  I  not  only  pradtife  but  profefs.  Neverthelefs,  to 
fpeak  what  I  really  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  a  wrong 
cuftom  to  condemn  wine,becaufe  fome  people  get  drunk 
with  it.  A  man  cannot  abufe  any  thing,  but  what  is 
good  in  itfeif ;  and  I  believe,  that  this  rule  regards  only 
to  the  popular  fault.  They  are  bitts  which  are  no  check, 
neither  to  the  faints,  whom  we  hear  fpeak  fo  highly  of 
themfelves,  nor  to  the  philofophers,  nor  to  the  divines. 
Neither  am  I  curbed  thereby,  who  am  as  little  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other.  If  they  do  not  write  of  it  exprefsly, 
they  feign  at  leaft,  when  they  have  a  fair  opportunity, 
not  to  fpeak  of  it  without  referve.  Of  whom  does  So- 
crates treat  more  largely,  than  of  himfelf  ?  To  what  does 
he  more  frequently  diredfc  the  difcourfes  of  his  difciples, 

•  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  vcr.  31. 

than 
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than  to  fpeak  of  themfelve**;  not  of  the  teflon  of  their 
book,  but  of  the  eflence  and-  agitation  of  their  fouls  ? 
We  confefs  ourfelves  refigioufly  to  God  and  our  confef- 
for,  as  our  neighboutt  [the  Proteftants}  do  to  all  the 
people.  But  fome  will  fay,  that  we  fpeak  nothing  there- 
in, but  accufations  agaiftft  ourfelves.  Why  then  &>  we 
fay  all,  for  our  very  virtue  itfelf  is  faulty*  and  deferving 
of  repentance.  My  art  and  bufinefs  is  to  live.  He  that 
forbids  me  to  fpeak  according  to  my  own  fenfe,  expe- 
rience, and  practice,  may  as  well  enjoin  an  architect  to 
fpeak  of  buildings  not  in  his  own  ftyle,  but  in  his  neigh- 
boor's  ;  not  according  to  his  own  fcience,  but  according 
to  another  man's.  If  it  be  vain-glorious  for  a  man  to 
publifh  his  own  good  qualities,  why  does  not  Cicero 
prefer  the  eloquence  of  Hortenfius,  and  Hortenfius  thqt 
of  Cicero?  Perhaps  they  mean,  that  I  fliould  give  tes- 
timony of  myfelf  by  works  and  effeds,  not  barely  by 
words,  I  chiefly  paint  my  thoughts  rough  as  they  run, 
and  incapable  of  being  connected.  It  is  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  couch  the  fubjed  in  this  airy  body  of  the 
voice.  The  wifeft  and  the  devouteft  men  have  lived 
with  the  greateft  care  to  avoid  all  apparent  effedts.  Such 
effe&s  would  fpeak  more  of  fortune  than  of  me.  They 
manifeft  their  owri  office,  not  mine,  unlefs  it  be  uncer- 
tainly and  by  conjefture.  They  are  fcantlings  of  a  parti- 
cular figure.  I  expofe  myfelf  entire.  It  is  a  fteleton 
where,  at  one  view,  the  veins,  mufcles,  and  tendons  ap- 
pear, each  in  its  proper  place.  The  produ&ion  of  one 
part  was  owing  to  a  cough,  and  that  of  another  to  pale- 
nefs,  or  palpitation  of  the  heart.  They  are  not  my  deeds 
which  I  write,  but  myfelf,  my  very  eflence. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  neceflary  prudence  in  a  man 
to  make  a  true  eftimate  of  himfelf,  and  it  is  a  commend- 
that  he  Ihould  likewifebe  confeientions  to  ablc  tbiJ?& for  * 
declare  it  indifferently,  be  it  high  or  low,  faftVatarapo* 
If  I  thought  myfelf  perfectly  good  and  liimfcif, 
wife,  I  Ihould  proclaim  it  with  a  loud  voice.  For  a 
man  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  more  unworthy  than  he  really 
is,  is  folly,  not  modefty ;  and  for  him  to  content  himfelf 
with  lefs  than  his  equivalent  is,  according  to  Ariftotle, 

pufil- 
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pufiUftmanty,  mi  cowardice*  No  virtue  is  the  better 
for  the  aid  of  fal&ood ;  and  truth  is  never  the  fijtyed: 
of  error.  For  a  man  to  fpeak  more  of  himfelf  tfe*n  is 
really  true,  is  not  only  always  preemption,  but  very 
often  folly.  To  be  pleafed  beyond  measure  with  what 
one  is,  and  to  fall  iodifcrectly  in  love  with  one's  felf,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  fubftance  of  this  vice*  Tfre  fove- 
reign  remedy  for  it,  is  to  do  the  very  contrary  to  whtt 
thete  perfons  dined,  who,  in  forbidding  men  to  fpeak 
of  themfelves,  do  of  confequeace  much  more  for- 
bid  them  to  think  of  themfelves.  Pride  dwells  in  the 
thoughts,  the  tongue  can  have  but  a  very  little  {hare 
in  it. 

They  fancy,  that  for  a  man  to  mufe  is  to  take  delight 

A  mair*  imrfing  *n  himfelf;  and  that,  if  he  is  often  con* 
tvitb  timicif  u  verfant  with  his  own  mind.,  he  is  over* 
2*  •£!£•  fT    indulgent  to  himfelf.    But  this  exwfs  a- 

lore  w  nimlelr.        ..      o       .      ,     r  .  - 

nles  only  in  thole  who  have  but  a.mper- 
ficial  idea  of  themfelves ;  who  infpeft  themfelves,  after 
their  affairs  are  over ;  who  call  tneditation  dreaming  and 
idlenefs  ;  and  who  fay,  that  for  men  to  ftudy  to  polifh 
and  form  themfelves  is  to  build  caftles  in  the  air,  look- 
ing upon  themfelves  only  as  a  third  perfon,and  a  ftranger 
to  their  very  felves.  If  any  one  be  intoxicated  with  his 
own  knowledge,  whilft  he  looks  only  on  his  inferiors,  let 
him  but  turn  back  his  eyes  to  pa  ft  centuries,  and  his 
pride  will  be  abated,  when  he  there  finds  how  many 
thoufand  geniufes  there  are  vaftly  his  fuperiors.  If  he 
enter  into  a  vain  conceit  of  his  valour,  let  htrti  remem* 
her  the  lives  of  Scipio,  Epaminondas,  and  fo  many  ar-» 
mies  and  nations,  that  leave  him  fo  far  behind  them. 
No  particular  quality  can  puff  up  a  man,  who  will  put 
in  the  counterbalance  his  many  other  imperfections  and 
infirmities,  and  the  nothingnefs  of  the  human  date  at 
beft. 

Becaufe  Socrates  was  the  only  man  that  heartily  adopt- 
Why  Socrates         ed  Jh*  P/^  ?f  h5*  G°d>  "  T°.  *™W 

vac  reckoned       "  htmlelf,    and  by  that  ftudy  acquired  a 
the  only  wife        contempt  of  himfelf,   he  was  reckoned 

the  only  one  worthy  to  be  called  the  wife 
i  man. 


man. 
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taaq*    Whofoever  (hall  "  know  himfelf"  in  the  fame 
manner,  let  him  boldly  be  his  own  trumpeter. 
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CHAP.     VII. 
Of  Honorary   Reward/* 

THfe  writers  of  the  Life  of  Auguftus  Caefar  ob* 
ferve,  that  in  his  military  difcipline  he  was  won* 
derfulty  liberal  of  his  gifts  to  men  of  me-  Honorary  re- 
rit,  but  that  *  he  was  altogether  as  fpar*  wards  ought 
ihg  of  rewards  merely  honorary,  though    b^  jjifpenfcd 


re- 

to 


he  had  himfclf  been  gratified  by  his  uncle  Jfcretfon.*'** 
with  all  the  military  rewards,  before  he  had  ever  been 
at  war.  It  was  a  pretty  invention,  and  received  in  moft 
governments  of  the  world,  to  eftablilh  certain  vain  and 
cheap  diftin&ions  for  the  honour  and  recompence  of 
virtue ;  fuch  as  crowns  of  laurel,  Oak,  and  myrtle ;  the 
particular  fafhion  of  fome  garment ;  the  privilege  to 
ride  about  the  city  in  a  coach,  or  to  have  a  torch  in 
the  night ;  fome  particular  feat  in  the  public  affem-  . 
blies ;  the  prerogative  of  fome  furnames  and  titles ; 
certain  diftin&lons  in  their  coat9  of  arms,  and  the  like; 
the  ufe  of  which  has  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  vari- 
oufly  received,  according  to  the  humours  of  the  fe- 
veral  nations. 

We  (in  France)  as  alfo  feveral  of  our  neighbours, 
have  certain  orders  of  knighthood,  that    Orders  of 
are  inftituted  only  for  this  end.    And,  in    Jj^f  j^  * 
truth,  it  is  a  good  and  a  profitable  cuftom    union,  and  of 
to  find  out  a  way  to  acknowledge  the    great  ufc- 
worth  of  rare  and  excellent  men,  and  to  fatisfy  them 
with  rewards  that  are  not  at  all  chargeable,  either  to  the 
people  or  to  the  prince.     And  that  which  has  been  al- 
ways found,  both  by  ancient  experience,  and  what  we 
ourfelves  may  alfo  have  obferved  in  former  times,  viz. 
that  the  men  of  quality  are  fonder  of  fuch  rewards  than 
of  thofe  that  bring  gain  and  profit,  is  founded  on  a  very 

•  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Auguftus,  cap.  15.  Dona  militaria,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  F  apparent 
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apparent  reafon.  If,  with  a  regard  which  ought  t6  be 
purely  honorary,  riches,  or  other  emolument,  were 
n^jngled,  fuch  mixture,  inftead  of  augmenting  efteenv 
would  debafe  and  diminiih  it. 

The  order  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  been  fo  long 

The  ordcrof  St.  in  rePute  amongft  us,  had  no  greater  ad- 
Michacl.fomuch  vantage  than  that  it  communicated  no 
etttcmedat  firft,     progt .  .which  produced  this  effedt,  that 

Ifow  fallen  into      f  v-  t  tr  i 

contempt.  heretofore  there  was  no  office  nor  rank 

whatfpever,  to  which  the  gentry  afpired  wkh  fo  much 
<}efire,  as  they  did  to  #this  ordeT ;  nor  any  clafs  which 
brought  with  it  more  refpefl:  and  grandeur,  virtue  being 
more  eager  to  obtain  a  reward  purely  its  owi),  and  ra- 
ther honourable  than  profitable.  For,  in  truth,  there 
is  not  fuch  a  dignity  in  the  ufe  of  other  rewards,  becaufe 
they  are  employed  on  all  manner  of  occafions.  With 
money  a  man  pays  the  wages  of  a  fervant,  the  diligence 
of  a  courier,  the  dancer,  the  tumbler,  the  tongue-pad, 
and  the  vileft  offices  that  are  done  for  us ;  nay,  vice  is 
rewarded  with  ky  as  flattery,  pimping,  and  treachery.- 
it  is  no  wonder  therefore,  if  virtue  is  not  fo  fond  of  re- 
ceiving or  being  paid  in  this  common  coin,  as  in  that 
which  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  it,  altogether  noble  and 
generous.  Auguftus  bad  reafon  to  be  far  more 
thrifty  and  fparing  of  this  than  the  other,  forafmuch  a* 
honour  is  a  privilege  which  is  principally  efteemed  for 
its  rarity,  as  is  the  cafe  with  virtue  itfetf ; 

Cut  malus  eft  rtem,  qua  tonus  ejfe  pot  eft  *  ? 

Who  can  feem  good  to  him  who  thinks  none  bad  ? 

It  is  not  remarked  as  a  commendation  of  a  man,  that  he 

takes  care  of  the  education  of  his  children,  by  reafon 

it  is  a  common  a&,  how  juft  foever  it  be,  no  more  than 

wc  praife  a  tall  tree,  where  the  whole  foreft  confifts  of 

the  fame.     I  do  not  think  that  any  citizen  of  Sparta 

boafted  of  his  valour,  it  being  the  univerfal  virtue  of 

that  nation  ;  or  that  he  valued  himfelf  a  whit  the  more 

for  his  fidelity,  and  contempt  of  riches.     Even  a  great, 
i 

•  Martial,  lib.  xti.  ep,  8a. 

reward, 
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reward,  if  it  be  cuftomary,  can  be  no  reward  for  virtue; 
and  I  know  not,  withal,  whether  we  can  ever  call  a  thing 
great,  when  it  is  common.  Therefore,  fince  thefe  ho- 
norary rewards  are  of  no  other  value  and  efteem,  than  in 
their  being  enjoyed  only  by  a  few,  the  being  liberal  of 
them  is  the  ready  way  to  make  them  none  at  all.  Tho* 
there  fliould  be  more  men  found  worthy  of  this  order 
now,  than  in  former  times,  neverthelefs,  the  honour  of 
it  fhould  not  be  debafed,  by  being  made  too  common* 
And  that  more  do  deferve  it  now,  than  then,  may 
cafily  be  the  cafe,  for  there  is  no  virtue  that  expands  it- 
felf  fo  eafily  as  military,  valour.  There  is  another  true 
virtue,  perfeft  and  philofophical,  of  which  I  do  not  treat 
(and  only  ufe  the  term  as  it  is  commonly  taken)  much 
greater  than  this;  which  is  a  fortitude  and  courage  of 
the  foul,  equally  contemning  all  crofs  accidents  whatfo- 
ever,  even,  uniform,  and  conftant ;  of  which  ours  *  is 
but  a  very  fmall  ray.  Ufage,  inftitution,  example,  and 
cuftom,  are  capable  of  doing  any  thing  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  that  whereof  I  am  treatingfrand  with  great  fa- 
cility render  it  vulgar,  as  by  the  experience  of  our  civil 
war  is  to  us  very  manifeft.  And  whoever  could,  at  this 
inftant,  unite  us  into  one  body,  and  fet  all  our  people 
upon  one  joint  enterprife,  our  ancient  reputation  .  in 
arms  would  tiourilh  again.  It  is  very  certain,  that 
in  time  paft  the  order  was  not  barely  a  reward  of  va-> 
lour,  but  had  a  farther  profpedt ;  it  never  was  the  re- 
compence  of  a  valiant  foldier,  but  of  fome  famous  ge- 
neral. The  fcience  of  obedience  was  not  reckoned' 
worthy  of  fuch  a  mark  of  honour.  Anc'ently  there  was 
a  more  univerfal  expertnefs  in  arms  required,  which 
comprehended  the  moft  rare  talents,  and  the  greateft 
qualities  of  a  military  man ;  (neque  enim  e*dem  militares 
et  unperatori*  artes  fun/,  i.  e.  for  the  arts  of  the  com- 
mon foldier  and  of  the  general  are  not  the  fame)  who 
was,  Hkewife,  of  a  condition  to  which  fuch  a  dignity 
was  fuitable.  But,  I  fay,  though  more  men  ihould  be 
worthy  of  it  now,  than  formerly,  yet  it  ought  not  to 
be  ever  the  more  liberally  diftributed  ;  and  that  it  were 
better  to  fall  Ihort,  in  not  giving  it  to  all  to  whom  it  is 

F  2    •  due, 
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due,  than  for  ever  to  lofe,  as  we  have  lately  done,  tfte 
fruit  of  fo  ufefttl  an  invention.  No  man  of  fpirit  wiH 
vouchfafe  to  avail  himfelf  of  what  is  in  common  to  many; 
stud  fuch  of  the  prefent  time,  as  have  leaft  deferved  thi» 
reward,  pretend  the  mote  todifdain  it,  in  order  by  that 
means  to  rank  themfelves  with  thofe,  to  whom  fo  muck 
wrong  has  been  done  by  the  unworthy  conferring  and 
debating  of  that  mark  of  honour  which  was-  particularly 
due  to  them. 

Now  to  expeft,  by  abolHhing  this*  to  create  a  like 
It  is  difficult  t»  cuftom,  and  to  bring  it  into  credit  all  on 
bring  a  new  or-  a  fudden,  is  not  an  undertaking  proper 
derof  knight-       f^  a  fa{on  fo  licentious  as  the  prefent 

hood  into  credit.     „   .  ,    ,  r  -n  «_r      i 

is  is  ;  ana  the  confequence  will  be,  that 
the  laft,  from  its  origin,  will  incur  the  fame  inconve- 
niencies  that  have  juft  ruined  the  other.  The  rules  for 
the  difpenfing  of  this  new  order  ought  to  be  extremely 
ftrid  and  fevere,  in  order  to-  give  it  authority ;  whereas, 
in  thefe  boifterous  times,  fuch  a  fliort  tight  curb  will 
not  do;  befides-  that,  before  this  can  be  brought  into 
repute,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  memory  of  the  firft, 
and  of  the  contempt  into  which  it  is  fallen*  (hould  be 
totally  loft. 

This  place  might  naturally  enough  admit  of  fomedi£ 
Valour  the  «ourfe  upon  valour,  and  of  thediflercne^ 
chief  of  the  *ir-  of  thi*  virtue  from  others ;  but  Plutarch 
tu»  among  the     j^  mentioned  this  fubjeft  fo  often,  that 

it  will  be- to*  no  pnrpofe  for  me  to  rejpeat 
what  he  has  faid  of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  our  nation  places  valour  in  the  higheft  ctefs  of  the 
virtues,  as  its  name  fliews,  which  is  derived  from  value  * 
and  that,  according  to  our  way  of  fpeaking  when  we 
mean  a  man  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  a  man  of 
fobftance,  in  the  ftile  of  our  court  and  gentry,  it  is  only 
feying  he  is  a  valiant  man,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  the  general  appellation  of  virtue,  with  them, 
derives  its  etymology  from  vis>  force.  The  proper 
and  efiential  profeffion  of  the  nobleffe  in  France  is  that 
of  arms.  It  is  probable,  this  was  the  firft  virtue  which 
difcovered  itfelf  amongft  men,  and  which  gave  advan- 
tage 
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♦age  to  fome  ever  others ;  whereby  the  ftrongeft  and 
taoft  courageous  have  lorded  it  over  the  weaker,  and 
acquired  a  particular  rank  and  reputation,  from 
whence  it  obtained  that  dignity  of  appellation ;  or  elfe 
that  thefe,  being  very  warlike  nations,  gave  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  virtues  which  were  moft  familiar 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  had  the  beft  title.  Juft 
fo,  it  is  owing  to  our  paffion,  and  the  feverifli  folicitude 
we  have  of  the  chaftity  of  women,  that  a  good  woman, 
a  woman  of  worth,  and  a  woman  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue, fignify  no  more,  with  us,  than  a  chafte  woman ; 
as  if,  to  oblige  them  to  this  duty,  we  were  indifferent 
to  all  the  reft,  and  gave  them  the  reins  to  all  other 
faults  whatever,  on  condition  they  would  not  lie  guilty 
cf  incontinence. 


01  ■       »"     "  ■■' 


CHAP.    VIIL 
Of  the  Affeffion  of  Parents  to  their  Children* 
to  Madame  d'ESTISSAC, 

r 

Mao  am, 

IF  the  ftrangenefe  and  novelty  of  my  fubjed,  which 
are  wont  to  give  a  value  to  things,  do  not  fave  me, 
I  fliall  never  come  off  with  honour  from  thk  Foolifh  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  is  fo  wfaimfical,  and  has  fo  uncommon  an 
afped,  that  this,  perhaps,  may  make  it  pafs.  It  was 
a  melancholy  humour,  and  by  conference  a  humour 
very  much  an  enemy  to  my  natural  conftitution,  engen- 
dered by  the  chagrin  of  the  folitude  into  which  I  have 
call  myfeif  for  fome  years  paft,  that  firft  put  into  my 
head  this  idle  whim  of  commencing  an  author :  and 
afterwards,  being  totally  deftitute  of  any  other  fubjeft, 
I  was  obliged  to  truft  to  myfeif  both  for  the  thefis  and 
the  argument.  It  is  the  only  book  of  hs  kind  in  the 
world,  on  a  plan  fo  wild  and  extravagant ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  worthy  of  remark  upon  this  occafion,  but  the 

F  3  .  whim- 
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whimficalnefs  of  it ;  for  the  bed  workman  in  the  world 
could  not  have  given  a  form  to  a  fubjed  fo  vain  ^nd 
frivolous,  fit  to  recommend  it  to  efteem.  Now,  MaT 
dam,  being  about  to  draw  my  own  pi&ure  to  the  life, 
I  Ihould  have  forgot  one  feature  of  importance,  had  I 
not  therein  reprefented  the  veneration  which  I  always 
paid  to  your  merit :  and  this  I  chofe  to  mention  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  chapter,  by  reafon  that  among 
your  other  excellent  qualities,  that  of  the  affeftion 
which  you  have  manifefted  to  your  children  has  a  place 
in  one  of  the  higbeft  claffps.  Whoeyer  hears  at  what 
age  M.  d'Eftiflac,  your  hufband,  left  you  a  widpwj 
the  great  and  honourable  matches  that  have  been  offer- 
ed to  you,  as  many  as  to  any  lady  in  France  of  your 
rank  ;  the  conftahcy  and  fteadinefs  with  which  you  hav§, 
for  fo  many  years,  and  in  oppofirion  to  fo  many  croffes 
and  difficulties,  fuftained  the  weight  and  management 
of  their  affairs,  whereby  you  have  been  teazed'ift  almoft 
every  part  of  France,  and  the  happy  train  you  have  put 
them  into  by  your  own  prudence  or  good  fortune ;  he 
will  be  r^ady  to  fay  with  me,  that  we  have  not,  in  our 
times,  a  more  lively  inftance  of  maternal  affedion  than 
youfs.  GoJd  be  praifed,  Madam,  that  it  has  been 
employed  to  fo  good  purpofe ;  for  the  great  hopes  that 
M.  d'Eftiffac,  the  fon,  gives  of  himfelf,  are  a  fufficient 
warrant,  that,  when  he  comes  of  age,  you  will  reap  frorii 
him  the  obedience  and  gratitude  of  a  very  good  fon* 
But  as,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  years,  he  is  not  in  a 
capacity  to  take  notice  of  the  many  extraordinary 
kind  offices  which  he  has  received  from  you,  I  am 
willing  that,  if  thefe  papers  happen  to  fall  into  his 
hands  fome  day  when  I  have  no  fpeech  left  to  declare 
it,  he  Ihould  receive  this  true  teftimony  from  me,  which 
will  be  more  fully  proved  to  him  by  the  good  effeds 
w^ich,  with  God's  permiffion,  will  convince  him,  that 
there  \s  not  a  gentleman  in  France  who  owes  more  to 
his  mother  than  he  does ;  and  that  he  cannot,  for  the 
future,  give  a  furer  teftimony  of  his  goodnefs  and 
virtue,*  than  by  acknowledging  you  for  fo  excellent  a 
mother, 

if 
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,  „Xf  there  be  any  law  truly  natural,  that  is  to  fay,  any 
inftindt  that  is  univerfally  and  perpetually  How  it  happcng 
imprinted  both  on  man  and  bead,  (which  that  tbe  alec- 
is  a  difputed  point)  I  may  give  it  as  my  ^^f^1^  • 
opinion,  that,  next  to  the  care  which  is  greater  than. 
every  animal  has  of  felf-prefervation.  thatofchii- 
and  of  avoiding  every  thing  that  is  hurt-  parcirts. 
fu),  the  affection  which  the  breeder  or 
begettej:  bears  to  the  offspring  Hands  in  the  fecond  place; 
and  becaufe  nature  feems  to  have  implanted  it  in  us, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fuppoiting  the  fpecies,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  love  of  children  does  not  go  back  to  their 
parents  in  fp  great  a  degree.  To  which  we  may  add 
this  other  Ariftotelian  notion,  that  he  who  does  a  bene- 
fit to  any  one,  loves  him  better  than  he  is  beloved  by 
him ;  and  he  to  whom  a  benefit  is  due,  loves  more 
than  he  who  owes  it :  fo  every  artificer  is  fonder  of  his 
jvorkmanfhip  than,  if  that  piece  of  work  had  fenfe, 
it  would  be  of  him,  becaufe  wc  love  exiftence,  and 
exiftence  confifts  in  motion  and  adtion  ;  for  this  reafon 
every  one  has,  in  fpr#e  fort,  a  being  in  his  work.  He 
who  does  a  good  office,  performs  ap  adion  that  is 
brave  and  hoaeft;  he  who  receives  it  only  pra&ifes 
the  utile.  Now  the  utile  is  not  near  fo  amiable  as  the 
bonejium.  The  boneflum  is  (table  and  permanent,  fup- 
plying  him  who  has  performed  it  with  a  conftant  fatif- 
feftion.  The  utile  lofes  itfelf,  and  eafily  Hides  away ; 
nor  is  the  memory  of  it  either  fo  frefh  or  fragrant.  Thofe 
things  are  deareft  to  us  that  have  coft  mod,  and  giving 
is  more  chargeable  than  receiving. 

Since  it  has  pleafed  God  to  endue  us  with  fome  capa- 
city of  difcuffing  things,  to  the  end  that  we  To  what  cihJ 
may  nqt  be  flaviihly  fybjeft,  like  thp  brute  men  are  created 
animals,  to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  "p»Wc  of  rea- , 
but  that  we  may  apply  Qinrfelves  to  theiji  °ning' 
with  judgment  and  free-will ;  we  ought  indeed,  to  yield 
a  little  to  the  mere  authority  of  nature,  but  not  to  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  fce  tyrannically  hurried  away  by  her ;  for  rea- 
fon ought  to  be  the  fole  conductor  of  our  inclinations.' 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  ftrange  difguft  to  thofe  pro-. 

F  4  penfnies 


penfities  that  ftart  up  in  us  without  the  direfticta  HhA  Alt* 
diation  of  our  judgment :  as  for  inftance,  while  I  an) 
t  renting  of  the  fubjedt,  I  cannot  entertain  the  paffion  of 
dandling  infants  in  the  month,  when  they  have  no  ap- 
parent perpeptipn  in  the  foul,  nor  lhapeof  body  to  make 
them  amiable ;  and  I  never  willingly  fufFered  them  to 
be  mirfed  in  my  prefepce. 

Such  an  affe&ion  for  children  as  is  real,  pod  well  re- 
What  ought  to  grated',  ought  to  fpring  and  increafe 
be  the  love  of       with  the  knowledge  they  give  us  of  them- 

Sadm* ^      ^elves  ;  m&  *^tn*  $  ^f  *re  wor*y  °* 

it,  natural  propenfity,  walking  in  the 
fame  pace  with  reafon,  will  make  us  cherifh  them  with  a 
fondnefs  truly  paternal ;  if  they  are  otherwife,  we  ought 
in  the  fame  manner  to  cxerpife  our  judgment  of  them  by 
always  fubmitting  to  reafon,  notwithftanding  the  power 
of  nature.  But  it  often  happens  oh  the  contrary ;  and. 
generally  fpeaking,  we  are  more  fmitten  with  the  caper* 
ings  and  filly  frolics  of  our  children,  than  we  are  after- 
wards with  their  aftions  when  they  are  directed  by  judg- 
ment j  as  if  we  l)ad  loved  them  for  our  paftime,  as 
monkey?,  not  as  human  beings*  And  there  are  fom$ 
who  furnifh  their  children  bountifully  with  playthings, 
yet  grudge  the  leaft  neceffary  expence  for  them  when 
they  art  grown  up.  Nay,  it  feems  as  if  our  being  more 
niggardly  and  dofe-fifted  to  them  proceeded  from  our 
envy  at  feef ng  them  make  a  figure,  and  enjoy  themfelvej 
in  the  world  when  we  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  it.  We 
are  vexed  to  fee  them  tread  upon  our  heels,  as  if  they 
wanted  us  to  be  gone  j  and  if  this  fiiould  be  really  our 
fear,  fince  fuch  is  the  order  of  things  that  (children  can- 
not, to  fpeak  the  truth,  exift  nor  live  but  at  the  expence 
of  our  befng  and  life,  we  fhpuld  never  have  concerned 
purfelyes  in  getting  them. 

Fojr  my  part,  I  think  it  cruelty  and  ifljuftice  not  to  ad- 

Fathert  ought  to  P*it  t^iem  *nto  a  ^ar?  anc*  partnerfhip  of 
admit  their  chii-    our  (ubftance,  nor  to  aflbciate  them  in  the 

&  fu£«?f    f^cf*  9f6uT  domc^c  ateifs  when  they 

~*      are  capable  of  fuch  knowledge ;  and  that 

it '  would  be  altogether  as  wicked  for  us  not  to  leffen, 

abridge! 
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*bt$dge,  and  contraft  our  own  conveniences,  on  pur- 
pofc  to  make  provifion  For  theirs,  fince  we  begat  them 
for  that  end.  *  It  is  unjuft,  that  an  old  father,  battered 
wit|i  age,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  fhould  enjoy 
alone,  in  his  chimney-corner,  the  fubftance  that  would 
fuffice  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  feverat 
children;  and  that  he  lhould  fuffer  them  to  lofe  thebeft 

;  4  %  %  s 

of  their  time,  for  want  of  allowing  them  the  means  to 
put  jthemfelves  forward  in  the  fervice  of  the  public,  an4 
.the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

They  are  hereby  driven  to  a  defperate  purfuit  of  me- 
thods, how  unjuft  foever,  to  provide  for  their    young  mcn 
own  fupport ;    as  \  have  known,  in  my    of  good  femi- 
itime,  feveral  young  men  of  good  extrac-    lic?  f?rced '  *° 
tion,  fo  addi&ed  to  theft,  that  no  corte&ion    \l  fa£?\y  ** 

£ou!d  cure  p hem  of  it.  I  knew  pne  of  an  their  necef- 
onourable  family,  to  whom,  at  the  requeft  fit,€l# 
?f  a  brother  of  his,  a  very  honeft  and  brave  gentleman^ 
fpoke  once  upon  this  fubjed.  He  confefled  to  mef 
very  frankly,  that  he  had  been  forced  into  this  dirty 
road  by  the  feverity  and  avarice  of  his  father ;  and  that 
now  he  was  fo  accuftopied  to  it,  that  he  could  not  leave 
it  off:  and  at  this  rime  being,  with  feveral  others,  at 
a  lady's  levee,  he  was  caught  filching  her  jewels.  It  put 
pe  in  mind  of  a  ftory,  which  I  had  heard  of  another 
gentleman  fo  habituated  and  accompliihed  in  this  fine 
profeffion  in  his  youthful  days,  that  wheh  he  came  to 
his  paternal  eftate,  and  determined  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice, he  could  not  pafs  by  a  (hop  where  there  was  any 
thing  that  he  panted,  without  dealing  it,  though  he  had 
J  he  diJgrace  of  fending  the  mortey  afterwards  to  ply  for 
it.  And  I  myfelf  have  feen  feveral  fo  addifted  to  this 
crime,  that  they  could  not  even  forbear  pilfering  things 
from  their  companions,  though  with  an  iritent  to  reftore 
them.  J  am  aQafcon,  yet  there  is  no  vicfe  that  I  am  lefs 
acquainted  with  than  this,  I  hate  it  fomething  more  by 
diipofition  than  I  condemn  it  by  difcourfe.  I  have  not 
to  much  as  a  defire  for  any  thing  that  is  another  man's. 
This  province  of  ours  is,  in  truth,  a  little  more  in  dif- 
grace  than  the  other  parts  of  the  French  nation;  and  yet 

we 
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we  ba.yc  feen,  in  our  time,  feveral  men,  of  good  families^ 
of  other  provinces, .  in  the  hands  of  juftice,  after  being 
convidted  of  many  fhocking  robberies.  I  wilh  the  fa- 
thers are  not,  in  fbn^e  meafure,  to  blame  for  this  vice  of 
the  fons. 

If  a  man  fliould  tell  me,  as  a  nobleman,  of  very  good 
Bad  ekcufe  of  underflanding,  once  did,  that ."  he  hoard- 
tht  fathers,  who  "  ed  up  wealth  for  no  other  ufe  and  ad^ 
hoard^thcir  mo-     «  vantage  but  to  make  himfelf  honoured 

more^fpca  *  u  arid  courted  by  his  kindred ;  and  that, 
from  their  chil-     «  age  having  deprived  him  of  all  other 

rci>#  €f  ability^  it  was  the  fole  remedy  he  hacj 

"  left  to  keep  up  his  authority  in  his  family,  and  to  pre- 
"  vent  his  falling  into  tfye  contempt  and*fcorn  of  the 
*f  world  (though  in  truth,  according  to  Ariftotle,  not 
"  only  old  age,  but  every  infirmity  i$  the  promoter  of  a- 
€€  varice :)  this  is  faying  fomething,  but  it  is  phyfic  for 
€€  a  difeafe  of  which  we  ought  to  avoid  the  fource." 

.  Very  miferable  is  that  father,  who  has  no  other  hold 
The  means  by       of  his  childrens  'affoftion  (if  this  deferve 

Jo  M  *  ocuCf  ^e  name  °^  affe^"Ion)  but  ^e  nee<*  *n 
theUrefp«a  of  C      which  they  ftand  of  his  afliftance.     He 

his  children.         muft  render  himfelf  worthy  of  refpedt  by 

his  virtue  and  wifdom,  and  of  love  by  his  bounty  and 

engaging  behaviour.     Even  the   very  afhes  of  a  rich 

material  have  their  value,  and  we  are  accuftomed  to 

have  a  refpedt  and  reverence  for  the  bones  and  reliques 

of  perfons  of  true  worth.     The  old  age  of  a  man  who 

has  paffed  his  days  in  honour,  muft  always  be  venerable, 

and  particularly  to  his  children,  whofe  minds  he  muft 

have  formed  to  their  duty  by  reafon,  not  by  the  necef- 

lity  and  the  need  they  have  of  him,  nor  by  roughnefs  and 

force. 

— et  errat  longe  mei  quidem  fcntentidy 
Qui  imperium  credat  effe  gravius  aut  Jlabilius 
Vi  quod  fit ,  quamillud  quod  amicitid  adjungitur  •• 

And  he  extremely  differs  from  my  fenfe, 
Who  thinks  the  pow'r  obtain'd  by  violence 

•  Terrent.  Adelph.  aft  i.  fc.  i.  vtr.  39. 

Can 
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Can  ever  prove  more  folid  and  fecure, 

Than  that  which  friendfhip's  fofter  means  procure. 

I  condemn  all  violence  in  the  education  of  tender  minds 
that  are  to  be  trained  up  to  honour  and  H-    violence  in  the 
berty.  There  is  I  know  not  what  fervility    education  of 
in  rigour  and  conftraint,  and  am  of  opi-    children  con- 

.     **,  ,  tii  r  derailed. 

iuon  that  what  cannot  be  done  by  reafon, 
prudence,  and  addrefe,  is  never  to  be  effefted  by  force. 
I  myfelf  was  brought  up  after  this  manner ;  and  they 
tell  me,  that,  in  my  firft  ftage  of  life,  I  never  was  whip- 
ped but  twice,  and  that  but  gently.  I  intended  to  have 
pradtifed  the  fame  method  with  my  children,  who  all 
died  at  nurfe,  except  Leonora,  my  only  daughter,  who 
is  fix  years  old,  and  upwards  :  fhe  never  has  had  any 
worfc  correftion  for  her  childifh  faults,  and  for  the  re- 
gulation of  her  conduft  (by  the  eafy  concurrence  of  her 
mother's  indulgence)  than  words,  and  thofe  very  gentle. 
And,  though  my  tlefire  ihould  herein  be  fruftrated, 
there  are  other  caufes  to  be  blamed,  without  reproach- 
ing my  difcipline,  which  I  know  to  be  juft  and  natural. 
I  ihould  have  been  more  ferious,  in  this  refpedfc,  towards 
the  (bales,  as  born  to  lefs  fubje&ion,  and  a  ftate  of 
greater  liberty,  and  Ihould  have  aimed  to  have  enlarged 
their  hearts  with  fincerity  and  franknefs.  I  never  ob- 
ferved  that  whipping  had  any  other  effedt  than  to  ren- 
der thoje  who  fuffered  it  more  daftardly,  or  more  har- 
dened in  wickednefs. 

Do  we  wifli  to  be  beloved  by  our  children  ?  Do  we  de- 
fire  to  deprive  them  of  all  occafion  to  wifh    The  truc  way 
for  our  death  ?  (though  no  occafion  of  fo    for  parents  to 

horrid  a  wifli  can  be  either  juft  or  ex-  f^/cl^d7en.°f 
cufable,  Nullum  fcelus  rationem  habety  i.  e. 
No  crime  *  is  founded  upon  reafon)  let  us  give  them 
all  the  reafonable  accommodations  of  life  that  are  in 
our  power.  -  In  order  to  this  we  ihould  not  marry  fo 
young  that  our  age  may  happen,  in  time,  as  it  were,  to 
be  confounded  with  theirs;  for  this  inconvenience 
plunges  us  into  many  difficulties.  I  addrefs  this  parti- 
cularly to  our  gentry,  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do, 

•  Ex  Cm.  Scipionis  Africani  apud  Tit.  Jiv,  lib.  xxviii.  cap,  %%.  » 

and 
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and  live,  as  they  call  it,  only  upon  their  eftates  ;  for,  as 
to  others  who  have  their  livelihood  to  get,  the  number 
and  focitfy  of  their  children  is  aft  advantage  to  their  ma* 
nagement  of  affairs,  they  being  fo  many  new  tools  and 
innruments  wherewith  to  grow  rich. 

I  was  Harried  at  thirty- three  years  of  age,  and  com- 
The  moft  jnend  Ariftotle's  opinion,  who,  it  is  faid,  ap- 
propcr  age  proved  of  thirty-five,  Plato,  who  was  a- 
Jor  marnagc.  gainft  marriage  before  thirty,  had  reaibn 
to  ridicule  thofe  who  enter  into  that  (late  after  fifty-five, 
and  he  condemns  their  iffue  as  unworthy  of  aliment  and 
life.  Jhales  gave  truer  limits  to  it,  who,  being  prefied 
by  his  mother  to  marry  whilft  he  was  young,  faid,  "  It 
**  wa$  not  yet  time  *  ;'9  and  being  urged  again  to  it, 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years,  replied,  "  It  was  too  late 
"  in  life/1  We  muft  nop  implicitly  refign  ourfelves  to 
every  importunity.  The  ancient  Gauls  thought  it  a  moft 
reproachful  thing  +  for  a  man  to  have  fociety  with  a  wo- 
man before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  <efpecially  recommend- 
ed it  to  the  men  who  djefigned  themfelves  for  war,  to  keep 
their  virginity  till  well  grown  in  years,  forafmuch  as  coUt 
rage  is  abated  and  diverted  by  copulation  wjth  wojoao, 

Ma  bor  congiunto  a  giovinetta  fpofa> 
E  lie  to  homai  defigli,  era  inviltlo 
Ne  gli  affetti  di  padre,  e  di  marito  £ 

But  now  he  has  a  fpoufe  that's  young  and  fair,       -* 
His  courage  is  abated,  and  his  care  I 

His  wife  and  children  all  betwixt  them  fliare.  J 

Muleafles,  king  of  Tunis,  who  was  reftored  to  his  domjr 
nions  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  reproached  the  memory 
of  his  father  Mahomet,  for  keeping  fo  much  company 
with  the  women,  calling  him  "  looie,  effeminate,  and  a 
"  getter  of  children."  The  Greek  hiftory  obferyes  of 
Iccus§  the  Tarentine,    Chryflb,    Aftyllus,  Diopom- 

•  Diogenes  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Thales,  lib.  i.  fe&.  *6. 

t  What  Montaigne  afcribes  here  to  the  Gauls,  Catfor  fay«  elpreftly  of 
the  Germans,  dt  Bello  Gtllico,  lib.  vi.  Qui  SwttJJime  impubires  firm**- 
ferunt%  maximum  inter  fuos  ferwnt  laudem,  &c. 

X II  Taflfo  Gierufalem  liber  at  a,  Canto  x.  Stanza  39. 

I  In  all  the  editions  of  Montaigne  that  I  conld  ever  get  a  fight  of,  not 
excepting  the  translation  by  Mr.  Cotton,  it  ivjecus  indeed  of  lecus. 

pus, 
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pus,  and  others,  that,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  their  bo* 
dies  in  due  ftrength  for  fervice  at  the  Olympic  games, 
wreftling,  and  the  like  exercifes,  they  denied  themfelves 
all  commerce  with  Venus  as  long  as  that  fervice  Jail- 
ed *.  There  is  a  certain  country  in  the  Spanifh  Weft 
Indies,  where  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  marry  till  they 
are  turned  of  forty,  and  yet  the  girls  are  permitted  to  do 
it  at  ten.  It  is  not  time  for  a  gentleman  of  thirty-five 
years  old  to  give  place  to  his  fon  who  is  twenty,  he  be* 
ing  himfelf  in  a  capacity  to  ferve  in  warlike  expeditions, 
or  at  his  prince's  court,  and  having  fo  much  heed  of  all 
his  accoutrements,  that  though  he  ought  certainly  to 
part  with  a  fhare  to  his  fon,  yet  it  flioukl  not  be  fo  great 
as  to  leave  himfelf  unfurniftied  :  and  fuch  a  one  may 
juftly  make  ufe  of  the  faying  common  in  the  mouths  of 
fathers :  "  I  have  no  mind  to  put  off  my  cloaths  ^before 
«  I  go  to  bed." 

But  a  father  who  is  bowed  down  with  old  age  and  in- 
firmities, and  deprived  of  the  common  fo-    ^  fathcr  tbjit  ^ 
ciety  of  mankind  by  his  weaknefs  and    fuperannuatcd 
want  of  health,  injures  both  himfelf  and    °W* to  givtuP 

i  •    r-      ••       t      i         j-         ^  r        i»t  eftate  to  his 

his  family,  by  brooding,  to  no  purpofe,  child. 
over  a  great  heap  of  treafure.  He  has  lived  long  e- 
nough,  if  he  be  wife,  to  have  a  defire  to  ftrip,  I  do  not 
mean,  to  his  fkin,  but  to  his  fhirt,  and  a  warm  night- 
gown, and  take  to  his  bed-chamber,  furrendering  all 
other  grandeur,  of  which  he  has  no  further  ufe,  to  thofe 
to  whom  it  ought  to  belong  by  the  law  of  nature.  It  is 
but  reafon  that  he  fliould  leave  the  ufe  of  it  to  them,  fee- 
ing nature  has  deprived  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  it ; 
other  wife  there  is,  undoubtedly,  ill- nature  and  envy  in 
the  cafe.  The  greateft  adion  that  ever  was  performed 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  was  when,  in  imitation  of 
fome  of  the  ancients  of  his  quality,  he  confeffed,  that 
reafon  plainly  commands  us  to  (trip  off  our  cloaths  when 
they  grow  too  heavy  and  cumberfome,  and  to  lie  down 
when  our  legs  fail  us :  for  when  he  found  himfelf  defi- 
cient of  the  jfpirit  and  ability  for  conducing  affairs,  with 

•  Platode  Legibus,  lib.  van  p.  647. 

the 
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the  glory  which  he  had  therein  acquired,   he  refigned 
his  revenues,  grandeur,  and  power  to  his  fon. 

Solve  fenefcentem  mature  fanus  equumy  tie 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat  •• 

The  old  worn  courfer  in  good  time  difmifs, 
Left  falling  in  the  race  fpedtators  hifs. 

This  fault  of  a  man's  not  knowing  himfelf  in  time, 
and  of  being  infenfible  of  the  feeblenefs  and  extreme  al- 
teration which  age  naturally  brings  with  it,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  equally  affedts  both  the  foul  and  body, 
(and  the  foul,  perhaps,  as  much  more  again  than  the 
body)  has  funk  the  reputation  of  mod  of  the  great  men 
in  the  world.  \  have  known,  in  my  time,  and  been  in- 
timately acquainted  withfome  perfonages  in  great  power, 
who,  it  was  eafy  to  difcern,  were  ftrangely  lapfed  from 
the  abilities  which  I  was  fure  they  were  once  endued 
with  by  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  in  their  beft 
days  :  and,  for  the  fake  of  their  honour,  I  have  wifhed 
them  at  home  at  their  eafe,  difcharged  of  their  public 
and  military  employments,  which  were  grown  too  heavy 
for  their  (boulders.  I  was  formerly  very  familiar  in  the 
houfe  of  a  gentleman  who  was  a  widower,  and  very 
old,  yet  hearty,  who  had  feveral  daughters  marriageable, 
and  a  fon  too  of  ripe  years.  Such  a  family  brought  up-, 
on  him  many  vifits,  and  a  great  expence,  which  he  did 
not  much  like,  not  only  in  regard  to  frugality,  but  much 
lefs  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  his  age,  he  had  taken  up  a 
courfe  of  life  far  different  from  ours.  I  faid  to  him, 
one  day,  a  little  freely,  as  I  ufed  to  do,  that  it  would  be- 
come him  better  to  give  place  to  us,  to  let  his  fon  have 
his  principal  houfe,  (that  being  the  only  one  he  had  that 
was  convenient  and  well  furniihed)  and  to  retire  to  an 
eftate  he  had  hard  by,  where  nobody  would  trouble  his 
repofe,  becaufe  he  could  not  otherwife  avoid  our  impor- 
tunity, confidering  the  condition  of  his  children.  He 
took  my  advice  afterwards,  and  found  benefit  by  it.  I 
do  not  mean,  that  a  man  fhould  make  over  what  he  has  to 

•  Horat.  lib.  i,  cp.  i.  vcr.  S,  <>• 

his 
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tiis  children  ihfuch  a  manner  as  to  difable  him  from  re- 
trading.  I  myfelf,  who  am  juft  at  the  age  for  afting  the 
fame  part,  would  let  them  have  the  enjoyment  of  my 
houfe  and  fubdance,  but  with  a  power  of  revocation,  if 
they  gave  me  occafion  for  it :  I  would  leave  them  the 
ufe  thereof,  becaufe  they  would  be  no  longer  proper  for 
me  ;  and,  as  to  the  authority  over  the  whole,  I  would  re- 
ferve  to  myfelf  juft  what  fliare  of  it  I  thought  fit,  hav- 
ing ever  been  of  opinion,  that  it  muft  be  a  great  fatif- 
faction  to  an  aged  father,  for  himfelf  to  put  his  children 
into  the  way  of  managing  his  affairs,  and  to  have  power, 
during  his  life,  to  controul  their  behaviour,  fupplying 
fhem  with  indrudtion  and  advice  from  his  own  fund  of 
experience,  and  for  himfelf  to  direct  his  fucceflbrs  in 
the  way  of  preferving  the  ancient  honour  and  order  of 
his  family,  and  by  that  means  be  furc  of  not  being  dif- 
appointed  in  the  hopes  he  may  conceive  of  their  future 
conduit ;  to  this  end  I  would  not  avoid  their  company, 
but  would  have  a  drift  eye  oyer  them,  and  partake,  as 
far  as  my  age  would  permit,  of  their  feafts  and  jollity. 
If  I  did  not  live  amongft  them,  (which  I  could  not  do 
tvithout  fpoiling  their  mirth  by  the  morofenefs  of  my 
dge,  and  the  complaint  of  my  ailments,  and  without 
putting  a  conftraint  upon  the  rules  and  forms  of  living 
I  fhould  then  have  edablilhcd)  I  would  at  lead  live  near 
to  them,  in  fome  part  of  my  houfe,  not  the  belt  for 
fhew,  but  the  mod  commodious.     I  would  not  be  like 
a  dean  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poidtiers,  whom  I  faw,  fome 
years  ago,  abandoned  to  fuch  a  folitary  retirement,  by 
reafon  of  his  melancholy,  that,    when    I   ehtered  his 
chamber,  he  had  never  dirred  out  of  it  in  twenty  two 
years,  and  yet  all  his  motions  were  free  and  ea(y,  faving 
a  rheum  that  had  fallen  upon  his  lungs.     He  would 
hardly  differ  anybody  to  come  and  fee  him  once  a  week, 
but  always  kept  himfelf  fhut  up  in  his  chamber  alone, 
except  that  he  had  fomething  brought  to  him  once  a  day 
to  eat,  by  a  fervant,  who  did  but  jud  come  in  and  go  out 
again.     His  employment  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  reading  a  book,  (for  he  had  a  fmatreripg  of 
learning)  being  obrtinately  bent  to  die  in  this  retirement, 

as 
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as  he  did  faon  after.  I  would  endeavour,  by  engaging' 
conversation,  to  breed  a  lively  andf  unfeighed  frienifflhipr* 
and  good-will  in  my  children  towards  me,'  which,  in 
well-difpofed  minds,  is  not  hard  to  do  j  for,  if  they  are* 
mad  brutes,  of  which  this  age  produces  thta&rids,  We 
muft  then  abhor  and  fhuri  them.- 

I  hate  the  euftofn  of  forbidding  6hfldreh  id  cafl  their 
Children  ought  fa^cr  by  the  name  of  father,  and  enjoin* 
not  to  be  forbid  ing  them  to  ufe  another,  as  more  reveren- 
to  call  them  by      tjaj .  as  jf  nature  had  not  fuffictehtly  pro- 

ther?*™**  °   *~      vided  for  the  eftablifliment  of  our  autho- 
rity.   We  invoke  the  Almighty  God  by  the  ffyle  of  Fa- 
ther, and  yet  fcorn  that  our  children  {houftd  call  us  fo* 
This  is  an  error  *  which  I  have  reformed  in  rtiy  family. 
It  is  alfo  folly  and  injuftice  to  deprive  childrefi,  when 

Children  that  Pw  UP>  of  familiarity  with  their  fa- 
are  grown  up  thers,  and  to  think  to  keep  them  in  awe 
ought  to  be  ad-      an(j  obedience  by  their  fathers  afluming 

iniiiarity  with  an  auftere  and  fupercilious  countenance 
their  fathers.  towards  them.  For  it  is  a  mere  farce* 
this,  which,  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  end,  renders  the 
fathers  difagreeable  to  their  children,  and,  what  is  worfey* 
ridiculous.  They  have  youth  and  vigour  of  their  fidey 
confequently  the  countenance  and  favour  of  the  world, 
and  only  laugh,  with  contempt,  at  the  haughty,  tyran- 
nical, and  fcarecrow  looks  of  a  man  without  blood  either 
in  bis  heart  or  his  veins  :  though  I  could  make  myfelf 
feared,  yet  I  had  much  rather  be  loved. 

There  are  fo  many  various  defeds  in  old  age,  fo  much 
Inftance  of  an  difability,  and  it  is  fo  liable  to  contempt, 
old  man  who  that  the  bed  purchafe  fuch  a  man  can 
aiming  to  be         make  is  the  love  and  kindnefs  of  his 

formidable,  be-       r      ..  ,         ,  ,    . 

came  contemp-  family,  command  and  terror  being  no 
tiolc«  l°nger  his  weapons.      I  have  known  a 

certain  man,   who,  having  been  very  infolent  in  his 

•  The  good  King  Henry  IV.  reformed  it  alfo  in  bit  family,  for  Pere- 
fix  fays,  he  would  not  have  his  children  call  him  Monljeur,  or  Sir,  an 
appellation  which  feems  to  make  the  father  and  the  children  ftrangert, 
and  which  is  a  mark  of  fubjeaionand  flavery  j  but  that  they  (hoold 
call  him  Papa  or  Father,  an  appellation  of  love  and  tenderneft.  Hiftory 
of  Henry  the  Great,  p.  503. 

youth, 
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youth,  when  he  came  to  be  did,  though  he  was  in  as  good 
health  as  could  bt,  yet  would  lay  about  him,  bite  his 
teeth,  fwcar,  ftorm,  and  blufter  more  than  any  bully  in 
France,  a  prey  to  his  own  jealoufy  and  vigilance ;  and 
all  owing  to  the  combination  of  his  family,  who  have  the 
command  of  the  bed  ihare  of  his  barn,  cellar,  and  mo- 
ney-cheft,  though  he  will  fooner  part  with  his  eyes  than 
the  keys  in  his  purle :  while  he  hugs  himfelf  with  the 
frugality  and  niggardlinefs  of  his  table,  in  all  the  de- 
tached parts  of  his  houfe  there  is  nothing  but  rioting, 
play,  and  profufion  of  expence,  and  cracking  of  jokes 
at  his  fruitless  choler  and  caution.  Every  one  is  a  cen- 
tinel  agaiaft  him,  and  if,  by  accident,  any  wretch  that 
ferves  him  takes  his  part,  they  inftantly  make  him  liable 
to  his  fufpicion,  this  being  a  bait  that  old  age  is  apt  e- 
nough,  of  itfelf,  to  fnap  at*  How  oft  has  this  gentle- 
man boafted  to  me  in  what  great  awe  he  kept  his  family, 
and  howexadt  an  obedience  and  reverence  they  paid  him ! 
How  clearly  did  this  man  fee  into  his  own  affairs ! 

Ilk  Joins  ntfeit  omnia  ** 
.    Yet  he  alone  is  ignorant  of  all* 

I  do  not  know  any  man  that  can  muftef  more  parts,  both 
natural  and  acquired,  proper  to  maintain  fuch  a  domi- 
nion, than  he,  yet  he  has  no  more  command  of  them  than 
a  child  :  therefore  I  have  fingled  him  out,  as  the  mod 
exemplary  inftance  of  all  that  I  know  of  fuch  a  temper. 
-It  were  a  fubjeft  fufficient  for  a  queftion  in  the  fchools, 
"  Whether  he  is  better  thus  than  otherwife  ?"  In  his 
prefence  all  fubmit  to  him,  artd  give  (b  much  way  to  his 
vanity,  that  nobody  ever  refills  him  :  he  is  as  much  be- 
lieved, feared,  and  refpe&ed  as  his  heart  can  defire :  Does 
he  giVe  a  difmiffion  to  a  fervant  ?  he  packs  up  his  bun- 
dle, and  is  gone,  but  it  is  no  farther  than  out  of  his 
prefence  :  tne  pace  of  old  age  is  fo  flow,  and  the  fenfes 
then  fo  confufed,  that  the  difcarded  perfon  will  live  and 
officiate,  as  before,  in  the  fame  houfe,  a  year  together, 
without  being  perceived ;  and,  when  it  is  a  proper  fea- 

9  Terence  Adelpb.  aftlv.  fc.  t.  ver.  9. 

Vol,  II.  G  fon, 
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fon,  letters  arc  pretended  to  come  from  a  great  way  ofl* 
vefy  pitiful,  fuppliant,  and  fall  of  promifes  of  amend- 
ment, by  virtue  of  which  he  is  again  received  into  fa- 
vour. Does  Monfieur  make  any  bargain,  or  fend  asway 
any  diipatch  that  does  not  pleafe  ?  it  is  fupprcfied,  and 
reafons  enough  invented  afterwards,  to  excufetbe  failure 
of  the  execution,  or  of  the  anfwer.  As  no  flraitge  let- 
ters are  brought  to  him  in  the  firft  place,  he  never  fees 
Any  butthofe  that  are  thought  fit  to  be  communicated  : 
if,  by  accident,  they  come  firft  to  his  hand,  as  he  is 
iifcd  to  truft  a  certain  perfon  to  read  them  to  him,  he 
reads,  extempore,  what  he  pleafes,  and  every  now  and 
then  makes  llich  a  one  a(k  his  pardon  in  the  feme  letter 
wherein  he  abufes  him.  In  fine,  he  lees  nothing  but 
by  fome  fiftion  prepared  and  preconcerted,  and  the  mod 
iatisfacftory  that  can  be  invented,  for  fear  of  roufinghis 
chagrin  and  cholcr.  I  have  feen  enough  of  long  and 
conrtant  fcenes  of  (economy  of  different  forms,  but  all  to 
the  fame  effedt. 

Women  are  always  apt  to  crofs  their  hulbands  incli- 
oid  men  de-  nations  *.  They  lay  hold,  with  both  hand?, 
ceived  by  their  on  all  occafions  to  quarrel  with  them,  and 
*lvcs*  the  firft  excufe  ferves  for  a  plenary  juftifi- 

cation.'  I  knew  one  who  made  no  conference  to  rob  her 
hufband  by  wholefale,  that,  as  fhe  told  her  confefTor, 
fhe  might  have  the  more  to  give  in  charity.  No  ma- 
nagement feems  to  them  of  fufficient  dignity,  if  proceed- 
ing from  the  hufband's  conceflion.  They  muft  ufurp  it, 
either  by  craft  or  infolence,  and  always  injurioufly,  in  or- 
der to  give  it  a  grace  and  authority  :  as  in  the  cafe  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  when  it  is  againft  a  poor  old  man,  and  in 
favour  of  the  children,  then  they  make  a  handle  of  this 
plea,  and  render  it  fubfervient  to  their  paffion  with  glo- 
ry; and,  as  in  a  common  fervitude,  eafily  cabal  r  gain  ft 
his  dominion  and  government.  If  they  be  males  grown 
up  and  flourilhing,  they  alfo  fuddenly  fuborn,  either  by 

•  What  I  here  fay  Is  not  to  approve,  but  only  to  explain  Montaigne's 
opinion ;  for,  perhaps,  1  have  teen  as  many  hu (bands  violently  thwart- 
ing their  wives,  as  wives  that  are  -fond  or'  eroding  their"  hulbands. 

force 
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force  or  favour,  the  fteward,  the  rent-gatherer,   and 
all  the  reft. 

Thofe  men  who  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  fall  not 
fo  eafily  into  this  misfortune,  but,  when    others  by  their 
they  do,  they  differ  more  cruelly  and  un-    domeftics. 
defervingly.     Old  Cato  faid,  in  his  time,  "  So  many  fer- 
€<  vants,  fo  many  enemies."     Confider  then,   whether, 
according  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  purity  of  the  age 
he  lived  in,  and  the  corruption  of  the  prefent,  he  did  not 
mean  toadvcrtife  us,  that  wife,  fon,  and  fervant  are  fo 
many  enemies  to  us.     It  is  of  good  fervice  to  decrepid 
old  age,  that  it  furniflics  us  with  infenfibility  and  igno- 
rance, and  a  facility  of  being  deceived.     For,  did  we 
fee  and  repine  at  it,  what  would  become  of  us,  efpecially 
in  fuch  an  age  as  this,  when  the  judges,  who  are  to  de- 
cide our  controverfies,  are  generally  partial  to  the  youth, 
and  interested  in  the  caufes  ?    In  cafe  that  I  fliould  not 
difcover  this  fraud,  I  cannot,  at  lead,  fail  to  difcern  that 
I  am  liable  to  be  cheated,  and  can  a  man  ever  extol  a 
friend  too  much  in  comparifon  with  thefe  civil  ties  ? 
The  very  image  of  it,  which  I  fee  fo  pure  in  beads,  how 
do  1 .  adore  it !  If  others  cheat  me,  at  lead  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myfelf  in  thinking  I  am  able  to  guard  againft  them, 
or  in  cudgelling  my  brains  how  to  avoid  their  fnares.    I 
proted  myfelf  from  fuch  treachery  in  my  own  bofom, 
not  by  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  curiofity,  but  rather  by 
mirth  and  refolution.     When  I  hear  talk  of  any  one's 
condition,  I  do  not  give  myfelf  a  thought  about  him, 
but  I  prefently  look  into  myfelf  to  fee  how  it  is  with  me : 
whatever  touches  another,  concerns  me :  the  accident 
that  has  befallen  him  is  a  warning  to  me,  and  roufes 
my  attention  on  that  fide :  every  day  and  every  hour 
we  fay  things  of  another,  which  we  might   more  pro- 
perly fay  of  ourfelves,  could  we  but  call  our  obferva- 
tions  home,  as  well  as  extend  them  abroad :  and  feveral 
authors  haye,  in. this  manner,  prejudiced  their  own 
caufe,  by  running  precipitately  againft  that  which  they 
attack,  arid  darting  thofe  very  fliafts  againft  their  ene- 
mies, that  might,  with  greater  advantage,  be  caft  back 
upon  themfelves. 

G  s  The 
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The  late  marfhal  dc  Monluc  having  loft  his  fdn,  #hd 
Fathers  ought  to  ^ied  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  and  was,  ift 
'exerdfc  a  *ami-  truth,  a  brave  hopeful  young  gentleman, 
Jianty  with  their    difcovered   to  me,   amongft  his   other 

children  when  r        ,.  .        1  •       .      1  r 

they  are  capable     caules  ot  regretting  him>  what  a  forrow 
of  ir-  it  was  to  him,  that  lie  had  never  been 

familiar  with  him ;  and  that,  by  the  humour  of  paternal 
gravity  and  grimace,hc  had  loft  the  advantage  of  foundl- 
ing and  thoroughly  knowing  his  fon,  and  alfo  of  de- 
claring to  him  the  extraordinary  love  he  had  for  him, 
and  the  worthy  opinion  he  had  of  his  virtue.  "  Where-. 
"  as,  faid  he,  the  poor  youth  never  faw  me  with  any 
"  other  countenance  towards  him  but  what  was  ftern 
V  and  difdainful,  and  has  left  this  world  with  a  belief 
*•  that  I  neither  knew  how  to  love  nor  efteem  him  ac- 
•*'  cording  to  his  merit.  For  whom  did  1  rcferve  the 
difcovery  of  that  lingular  affe&ion  with  which  I  loved 
him  from  my  foul  ?  Ought  not  he  himfelf  to  have 
'"  had  all  the  pleafure  of  ir,  and  all  the  obligation  ?  I 
*•  conftrained  and  even  tortured  myfelf  to  wear  the  filly 
w  maik,  and  by  that  means  loft  the  pleafure  of  his  con- 
"  verfation,  and  his  inclination  into  the  bargain,  which 
could  not  but  be  very  cold  towards  me,  as  I  had  al- 
ways treated  him  roughly,  and  more  like  a  tyrant  than 
«  a  tender  father."  I  think  this  complaint  of  his  was 
well  founded  and  rational :  for,  as  I  know  by  too  certain 
experience,  there  is  no  confolation  fo  fweet,  in  the  lofs 
of  our  friends,  as  the  confeioufnefs  of  having  a£ted  to 
them  without  referve,  and  of  having  had  a  perfedt  and 
intire  communication  with  them.  O  my  friend  *,am  I 
the  better  for  having  been  fenfible  of  this,  or  am  I  the 
worfe  ?  I  am  verily  much  the  better  for  it.  This  lamen- 
tation for  the  lofs  is  both  a  comfort  and  an  honour  to 
-me  :  is  it  not  a  pious  and  pleafing  office  of  my  life  to  be 
always  celebrating  my  friends  obfequres  ?  Can  there  be 
any  pofleffion  fo  valuable  as  this  privation  ?  I  open  my 

•     •      ■ 

*  This  apoftropbe  it  sujdrefled,  by  our  author,  to  his*  frientf  La  Boe- 
.tiust-as  it  plainly  appears  by  the  difcourfe  upon  his  death,  written  and 
•publilhed  by  Montaigne  himfelf,  and  which  you  will  find  at  the*  cod  of 
this  edition  of  the  Enays, 

mind 
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mind  to  my  family  as  much  as  I  can,  and  very  willing- 
ly let  them  know  how  they  and  every  one  elfe  fltand  in 
my  opinion  and  inclination*  I  am  eager  to  bring  out 
and  expofe  myfelf  to  them,  being  unwilling  they  flxould 
be  miftaken  in  me  in  any  thing.  Amongft  other  par- 
ticular cuftoms  of  our  ancient  Gayls,  one  was,  as  C»far 
lays,  that  the  Tons  never  came  into  the  prefence  of  their 
fathers,  nor  durft  be  feen  abroad  in  their  company  till 
they  began  to  bear  arms  j  thereby  importing,  that  then 
alfo  wa6  the  time  when  the  fathers  admitted  them  to 
their  familiarity  and  acquaintance*. 

I  halve  alfo  known  another  kind  of  indifcretion  in 
fome  fathers  of  my  time,  who  not  con-    The  hnrdheart- 
tent  with  depriving  their  children/dur-  .  edneftof  fatfaert 
ing  their  own  long  lives,  of  the  ihare    **h?  ■dcjrivc     * 

,&  .  *?,  * ,  ...       their  children  of 

they  ought  naturally  to  have  in  their    the  produce  of 
fortunes,  when  they  come  to  die,  transfer     their  eftatei, 
to  their  wives  the  fame  power  over  all    death! ter  *  ** 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  liberty  to 
difpofe  thereof  as  they  pleafe.     And  I  knew  a  certain 
nobleman,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  our  crown,  that, 
by  right  of  fiicceffion,   had  an  expectancy  of  about 
fifty  thoufand  crowns  revenue,  who  died  neceffitous, 
and   much    in   debt,    at    above  fifty    years  of  age, 
at  the  farjie  time  that  his  mother,  who  was  a  decrepid 
old  woman,  (till  continued  in  poffeffion  of  his  whole 
eftate  by  order  of  his  father,  who  had  lived  to  near  four- 
fcore,     I  do  not  think  this  at  all  reafonable. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  is  of  very  little 
advantage  to. a  man  who  is  in  good  cir-  A  grCJIt  joint!ire 
cumftances  to  court  a  woman  '  who  the  ruin  of  fa. 
ihall  charge  his  eftate  with  a  great  jpin-  miiici. 
ture,  there  being  no  foreign  debt  that  is  more  ruinous  to 
families.  My  anceftors,  in  general,  found  their  account 
by  this  caution,  and  fo  have  ].  But  they  who  diffuade 
us  from  marrying  rich  women,  left  they  fhould  not 
prove  fo  tradable  and  refpe&ful,  are  wrong  in  advifing  a 

* 

•  De  Sello  GaUico,  lib.  vi. 

r 
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man  to  mif$  a  real  advantage  for  fuch  a  contingency. 
Unreafonable  women  have  no  regard  to  one  confidera- 
tion  more  than  another :  they  are  fondeft  of  their  own 
6pinions  when  they  are  mod  in  the  wrong.  Injuftice  is 
as  tempting  to  them  as  the  honour  of  virtuous  a&iona 
is  to  good  women;  and  the  richer  they  be,  the  more 
complaifant  they  are,  as  the  greateft  beauties  take  the 
moft  pleafure  and  pride  in  being  chafte. 

It  is  butreafon  to  leave  the  adminiftration  of  eftates 

Widows'muft  be  to  t^ic  motHers,  till  the  children  are  of  age 
left  in  a  capacity  by  law,  to  manage  them;  but  the  father 
to  fupport  their     his  brought  them  up  very  ill  indeed,  if 

he  has  not  reafon  to  hope,  that,  when 
they  come  to  years  of  maturity,  they  will  have  more 
wifdom  and  capacity  than  his  wife,  confidering  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fex :  yet  in  truth,  it  would  be  much 
more  unnatural  to  make  the  mothers  dependant  on  the 
difcretion  of  their  children  :  they  ought  to  have  a  plen- 
tiful provifion  wherewith  to  maintain  themfelves  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  their  families,  and  their 
time  of  life,  forafmuch  as  poverty  is  much  more  un* 
fuitable  and  intolerable  to  them  than  to  the  males  ;  and 
the  burthen  ought  therefore  to  be  laid  rather  upon  the 
children  than  the  mother. 

In  genera),  the  moft  judicious  diftribution  of  our  ef- 
The  raoftpru-  tates>  when  we  come  to  die,  is,  in  my  opi- 
dent  diftribu-  nion,  to  leave  them  to  be  difpofed  of  accord- 
tion  of  eftates    }n£  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  The  laws 

before  death.     ,   &  ..  /-  i       j    t_  •         •    ^    l 

have  more  nicely  confidered  this  point  than 
we  have,  and  it  were  better  to  let  them  be  deficient  \v\ 
their  choice,  than  that  we  fliould  rafhly  run  the  hazard  of 
mifcarrying  in  ours.  The  eftates  are  not  properly  our  own, 
fince,  by  a  civil  prefcription,  and  exclufive  of  our  con- 
currence, they  are  decreed  to  certain  fucceflbrs :  and, 
although  we  have  fome  liberty  beyond  that,  yet  I  think 
we  ought  not,  without  great  and  manifeft  caufe,  to  take 
away  that  from  any  one  which  he  has  acquired  by  for- 
tune, and  to  which  common  juftice  gave  him  a  title  ; 
it  being  an  unreafonable  abufe  of  this  liberty  to  make 

it 
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it  fubferyient  to  our  own  frivolous  and  private  fancies. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  that  no  opportunities 
have  fallen  in  my  way  to  tempt  me,  and  to  divert  my 
affedtion  from  the  common  and  legal  "inftitution.  I 
know  fonie  perfons  whofe  friendfhip  it  is  impoffible  to 
fecyre  by  a  long  feries  of  good  offices.  One  word  ill  ta- 
ken obliterates  the  merit  often  years,  Happy  is  the  man 
who  is  prepared  to  foothe  their  good-will  at  this  laft  paf- 
iage.  The  adtion  that  was  laft  performed  carries  ir,  the 
operation  depending  not  upon  the  belt  and  the  moft  fre- 
quent offices,  but  upon  thofe  that  are  moft  recent : 
thefe  are  people  that  play  with  their  laft  wills  and  tefta- 
ments,  as  with  apples  and  rods,  to  gratify  or  chaftife 
every  action  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  an  intereft  in  their 
regard.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  great  length  and  confe- 
quence  to  be  thus  brought  upon  the  carpet  at  every 
turn,  and  what  wife  men  arc  fixed  in  once  for  all,  hav- 
ing a  regard,  above  all  things,  to  reafon  and  the  public 
obfervance.  We  are,  in  fhorr,  too  fond  of  thefe  mafeu- 
line  fubftitutions,  and  ridiculouflv  think  to  make  our 
names  thereby  laft  to  eternity.  We  alfo  lay  too  great 
ftreis  on  the  vain  conjectures  of  what  (hall  happen  here* 
after,  from  the  remarks  we  make  on  the.underftandings 
of  children.  Perhaps  I  might  have  had  injuftice  done 
me  in  being  turned  kout  of  my  rank  for  having  been  the 
dullcft  blockhead,  and  the  longeft  and  moft  unwilling 
in  getting  my  leflba, '  not  only  of  all  my  brothers,  but 
of  all  the  boys  in  my  native  province,  whether  it  wras  a 
leflbn  for  the  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  or  of  the 
body.  It  is  d  folly  to  make  extraordinary  elections  by 
placing  any  credit  in  thefe  divinations,  wherein  we  are 
fo  often  deceived.  If  this  rule  of  primogeniture  was  to 
be  violated,  and  the  deftinies  to  be  corrected  in  the 
choice  they  have  made  of  our  heirs,  it  might  be  doue 
more  plaufibly  upon  the  obfervation  of  fome  remarkable 
and  enormous  deformity  of  the  body,  a  fault  that  is  con* 
ftant,  and  never  to  be  amcnded,and  what  we  (the  French) 
who  are  great  admirers  of  beauty,  think  a  prejudice  of 
no  fmall  importance. 

G  4  The 
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The  plcafant  dialogue,  betwixt  Plato  the  legiflator 

Plato's  opinion,  anc*  ^1S  fellow-citizens,  will  do  honour  tq 
that  the  difpofi-     thi?  paflage*.  "What,  faid  they,  when 

ihouidfbe  re'  a-  "  ^y  f°UDC*  t^ie^r  enc*  approaching,  may 
lated  by  the  *'  we  not  difpofe  of  our  own  to  whom  we 

law,«  "  plcafe  ?  Good  God,  how  cruel  is  this  ! 

"  That  it  fball  not  be  lawful  for  us  to  give  what  wc 
"  pleafe,  more  or  lefs,  to  thofe  about  us,  according  as 
€i  they  have  Curved  u$  in  ficknefs^  in  old  age,  and  in  our 
"  affairs  ?  To  which  the  legiflator  makes  anfvver  in  this 
*'  manner,  Ye,  my  friends,  who  are  npw,  without  quef- 
€€  tion,  very  fopn  to  die,  it  is  hard  for  you,  either  to  know 
"  yqurfelves,  or  what  is  yours,  according  to  the  Delphic 
f  inscription,  I,  who  make  the  laws,  am  of  opinion,  that 
€t  you  neither  are  yourfelves  your  own,  npris  that  yours 
**  of  which  you  are  pofleffed  :  both  your  goods  and  you 
4f  belong  to  your  families,  as  well  the  future  as  the  paftj 
*?  but  yet  both  your  family  and  your  goods  do  much 
€€  more  appertain  to  the  public  :  wherefore,  for  fear  left 
•f  any  flatterer  in  your  old  age,  and  in  your  ficknefs,  or 
cl  any  paffion  of  your  own,  fliould  unfeafonably  folicit 
?c  you  to  make  an  unjuft  will,  I  will  guard  you  againft 
f*  it :  but,  having  refpeft  both  to  theuniverfal  intereft  of 
"  the  city,  and  that  of  your  family  in  particular,  I  will 
f *  eftablifh  laws,  and  make  it  appear,  from  reafon,  that 
*?  particular  benefit  ought  to  give  place  to  the  common 
f  ?  benefit:  go  then  chearfully  where  human  necefiity  calls 
**  you :  it  is  my  province,  who  have  no  more  refpeft  to 
'?  one  thing  than  another,  and  who,  as  much  as  in  me 
"  lies,  am  mindful  of  the  public  concern,  to  take  care 
"  of  what  fubftance  you  leave  behind." 

To  return  to  my  fubjedt ;  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that 
•TU  dajigerou*  ^uc^  women  are  very  rarely  bqrn,  to  whom 
to  leave  it  in  the  prerogative  over  the  men,  except  that 
wldo wT to  ftaSf  w^^ *s  maternal  and  natural,  is  in  any  fort 
the  fucceffion  of  due,unlefs  it  be  for  the  punifhment  of  thofe 
the  father*  a-  yfho,  by  fome  amorous  paffion,  have  volun- 
drenf  tarily  fubmitted  themfelves  to  them  ;  but 

this  does  not  at  all  concern  the  old  ladies  of 

•  De  Legtbus,  lib.  xi.  p.  969,  970.  Edit,  Wccbel.  Ficini; 

whofq 
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whom  we  are  now  f peaking.  This  con fi deration  it  if 
which  made  us  frame,  and  fo  willingly  fubmit  to  that/ 
law,  never  yet  feen  by  any  one,  which  excludes  women 
from  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  lordfhip  m  the  world  where  it  is  not  pleaded, 
as  well  as  here,  by  the  probability  of  the  reafon  which 
gives  it  authority;  though  fortune  has  given  it  more 
credit  in  fome  places  than  in  others.  It  is  dangerous  tb 
leave  the  difpofal  of  our  inheritance  to  their  judgment, 
according  to  the  preference  they  give  to  the  children, 
which  is,  every  now  and  then,  unjuft  and  capricious: 
for  the  fame  irregular  appetite,  and  depraved  rafte, 
which  they  have  during  the  time  of  their  pregnancy, 
they  always  retain  in  their  mind.  We  commonly  fee 
diem  fond  of  the  weakeft  and  moft  rickety  children,  or 
of  thofe  that  are  ftill  hanging  at  their  breafts :  for,  not 
having  fufficient  ftrength  ot  reafon  to  chufe  and  em- 
brace that  which  deferves  it,  they  arc  the  more  apt  to 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fwayed  by  the  mere  impreffions 
of  nature;  like  thofe  animals  that  know  their  young 
no  longer  than  while  they  give  them  fuck. 

As  to  what  remains,  experience  plainly  ihews,  that  this 
natural  affe&ibn,  to  which  we  afcribe  fo 
much  authority,  has  a  very  flender  root.  ^JSe'S 
For  a  very  fmall  profit,  we  every  day  force  turai  affcaion  of 
children  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  ^HdnSL*0  thC1* 
and  make  them  take  charge  of  ours  in 
their  room.  We  oblige  them  to  turn  over  their  infants 
to  fome  pitiful  nurfe,  to  which  we  difdain  to  commit  ouc 
own,  or  to  fome  flie-goat  j  not  only  forbidding  them  to 
give  them  fuck,  be  they  in  ever  fo  much  danger,  but 
even  to  take  any  manner  of  care  of  them,  that  their  at- 
tendance may  be  wholly  employed  upon  ours:  and  we 
fee,  in  moft  of  them,  an  adulterate  affe&ion  foon  kind- 
led by  cuftom,  an  afie&ion  that  is  more  vehement  than 
the  natural,  and  greater  care  taken  for  preferving  the 
nurfe-children  than  their  own. 

As  for  what  J  was  faying  of  goats,  it  is  common,  all 
about  where  I  live,  to  fee  the  country-women,  when  they 
have  no  breaft-milk  of  their  own  for  their  children,  to 

call 
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call  the  goats  to  their  affiftance :  and  I  have  two  lac- 

Hreafftaion  of    <lueys>  at  *»  inftant,  who  never  fucked 
goatp  to  children    womans  milk  more  than  a  week  after  they 

f  ckVhCy  8l?C    were  k°rn%     Thefe  goats  are  perfectly 

taught  to  come  and  fuckle  the  infonts3and, 
knowing  their  voices  when  they  cry,  they  run  to  them ; 
if  any  other. infant  be  put  to  them,  they  will  not  let  n 
fuck,  nor  will  the  infant  fuck  any  other  goat.  I  faw 
one,  the  other  day,  from  whom  they  had  taken  the  goat 
that  ufed  to  nourifh  it,  by  reafon  the  father  had  only 
borrowed  it  of  a  neighbour ;  but  the  child  wpuld  not 
touch  any  other  they  could  bring,  and  undoubtedly  died 
of  hunger.  The  natural  affe&ion  of  beafts  is  as  eafily 
altered  and  vitiated  as  ours.  I  believe  there  are  more 
miftakes  fhan  one,  in  what  Herodotus  writes  of  a  certain 
place  in  Libya,  where  he  fays  the  women  are  in  com* 
mon,  but  that,  when  a  child  is  able  to  go  alone,  the 
firft  fteps  of  natural  inclination  lead  him  to  his  real  fa- 
ther, fo  that  he  finds  him  out  in  a  croud  *. 

Now,  if  we  confiderthe  occafion  of  loving  our  children. 
Men  at  fond  of  merely  becaufe  we  begot  them,  for  which 
the  produaion*  reafon  we  call  them  our  fecond  felves, 
oftn/iflueof aS  there  feems  to  be  another  kind  of  iffue 
their  loins.  .  proceeding  from  us,  which  is  not  lefs 
worthy  of  our  affe&k>n.  For  that  which  is  ingendered 
of  the  foul,  the  iffue  of  our  underftanding,  courage* 
and  abilities,  is  produced  by  a  nobler  part  of  us  than 
t|ie  corporeal,  and  is  more  our  own ;  we  are  both  the 
father  and  mother  together  in  this  generation  ;  and  if 
the  produft  has  any  thing  good  in  it,  it  cofts  us  much 
more,  and  brings  us  more  honour:  for  the  value 
of  our  other  children  is  much  tnore  their  own  than 
ours,  the  ftiare  that  we  have  in  it  being  very  little ;  but 
of  this  iffue  all  the  beauty,  grace,  and  value  is  our  own  ; 
confequently  it  refembles  us,  and  reprefents  us  more  to 
the  life  than  the  iffue  of  the  body.  Plato  adds,  that 
this  offspring  of  the  foul  is  immortal,  and  both  immor- 
talizes and  deifies  its  parents,  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and 
Minos. 

•  Hcfiod,  lib.  if.  p,  yio. 

Now, 
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Now,  hlftories  abounding  with  examples  of  the  eom* 
♦non  affedtion  of  parents  to  their  children,  witneft  the  ro- 
I  did  not  think  it  foreign  to  my  purpofe  mance  of  Hetio- 
to  finele  out  one  of  this  other  kind.  He-  *?**> biflM*  <* 
liodore,  the  good  bilhop  of  Trkrca*,  ra- 
ther phofe  to  lofe  the  dignity,  profit,  and  devotion  of  ft 
venerable  a  prelacy  f  than  to  lofe  the  daughter  of  his 
brain,  a  lady  that,  to  this  day,  makes  a  genteel  ap- 
pearance, but,  perhaps  too  nicely  and  wantonly  dreffed, 
and  of  too  amorous  a  caft  for  the  iffue  of  a  clergyman 
and  a  pried. 

There  was  at  Rome  one  Labienus,  a  perfonage  of  great 
merit  and  authority,  and,  amongft  other  The  writing*  of 
qualities,  excellent  in  all  kinds  of  lirera-  labienui* 
ture,  who  was,  as  I  take  it,  the  fon  of  that  great  Labie- 
nus, the  chief  of  Gefar's  captains  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 
and  who,  afterwards  fiding  with  "Pompey  the  Great,  fo  va- 
liantly maintained  his  caufe,  till  Csefar  defeated  him  in 
Spain.  This  Labienus-,  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  was  en- 
vied by  many  for  his  valour;  and  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  courtiers  and  minions  of  the  emperors  of  his 
time  were  difpleafed  with  him  for  his  freedom,  and  that 
fpirit  of  patriotifm  which  he  flill  retained  againft  tyran- 
ny, and  with  which,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  he  had  tinftured 
his  books  and  writings.  His  adverfaries  prefented  a  com- 
plaint to  the  magiftracy  of  Rome  againft  feveral  of  the 
works  which  he  had  publifhed,  and  caufed  them  to  be 
condemned  to  the  flamqs ;  fo  that  he  was  made  the  firft 
example  of  that  fort  of  punilhment,  which  feveral  others 
at  RomeJ  afterwards  fuffered,  by  the  burning  not  only  of 
their  writings,  but  of  the  ftudies  wherein  they  were  com- 
pofed.  There  had  not  been  means  and  matter  §  enough 

*  Tricca,  a  town  of  Upper  The0aly,in  Greek  t>i»x*.  It  is  called  Tri- 
cea  in  Cotton's  tranflation,  by  tbe  name  being  mtfpclt  in  all  the  editions 
of  Montaigne  before  this. 

t  Than  to  have  his  romance  condemned,  which  was  intitled  the  Ethi- 
opian Hiftory.    Nicepboros,  lib.  xii.  c.  34. 

J  M.  Annxus  Senec.  Controv.  lib.  v.  from  the  beginning.  This  fort 
of  punifhment  has  been  very  much  approved  by  the  Chriftians j  and, 
even  at  this  day,  books  are  burnt,  by  the  common  executioner  at  Koine, 
Prance,  England,  &c.  §  Idem,  ibid, 

of 
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q{  cruelty,  did  not  we  therewith  confound  things  which 
nature  has  exempted  from  all  feeling  and  pain,  as  th<t 
reputation  and  the  inventions  of  our  understanding,  and 
if  wc  did  not  inflid  corporal  punifhment  on  the  difcip- 
line  and  monuments  of  the  mufe*.  Now  *  Labiepus 
could  not  bear  this  lofs,  npr  furvive  the  offspring  of  his 
brain  that  was  fo  dear  to  him,  but  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
conveyed  to  and  fhut  up  alive  in  the  funeral  monument 
of  hisanceftors,  where  he  made  provifiqn  to  kill  and  bury 
himfelf  all  at  once;  it  is  not  eafy  to  produce  an  ii)ftance 
of  more  vehement  paternal  affedtion  than  this.  Caffius 
Severus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  his  familiar  friend, 
feeing  Labienus's  books  committed  to  the  flames,  cried 
out,  that,  by  the  fame  fentence,  they  might  as  well  con- 
demn him  to  be  burnt  alfo,  becaufe  he  carried  and  re* 
tained  all  the  contents  thereof  in  his  memory  -j*. 

The  like  accident  happened  to  Cremutius  Cordus,  who 

And  the  books  was  accu^  °f  having,  in  his  books,  com- 
?f  Cremutius  mended  Brutus  and  Caffius.  That  bafe, 
Cordua.  fervile,  and  corrupt  fenate,  worthy  of  a 

worfe  njafter  than  Tiberius,  condemned  his  writings  to 
the  flames.  He  was  glad  to  die  with  them,  and  killed 
himfelf  by  fafting  J. 

Honeft  Lucan  being  condemned  to  die  by  that  mif- 
Lucan's  fond-  creant  Nero,  when  he  was  in  the  agonies  of 
nefi  for  his  death,  mod  of  that  blood  being  already  run 

P0**1*/:  out  of  the  veins  of  his  arms  which  he  had 

caufed  his  furgeon  to  open,  and  a  chilncfs  having  feized 
the  extremities  of  his  body,  which  began  to  approach  to 
the  vital  parts,  the  laft  thing  he  had  in  his  memory  was 
fome  yerfes  out  of  his  book  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
which  he  repeated>and  tbey  were  the  laft  words  he  fpoke§. 
What  was  this  but  a  tender  and  paternal  leave  which  he 
took  of  his  off- fp ring,  reprefentingthe  farewels  and  clofe 
embraces  which  we  give  to  our  children  when  we  are 
dying,  and  an  effed:  of  that  natural  inclination  which 
calls  to  our  remembrance,  in  this  extremity,  thofe  thing! 
which  we  held  moft  dear  in  our  life-time? 

•  M.  Anneus  Senec.  Controv,  lib.  v.  from  the  beginning. 
f  Idem,  ibid.  J  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  ir. 

$  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  at  the  conclufipn. 

Can 
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•    Can  we  fuppofe,.  that  Epicurus,  who,  when  rackefd  al- 
moil  to  death,  as  he  fays,  with  extreme    whether  Epicu* 
pains  of  the  cholic,  comforted  himfelf,     ru§  would  not 
however,  that  he  had  left  fuch  fine  doc.    *?*<  p«ft«d; 

t  •     ,  .,1  •       1      *>*«  writing* to 

trine  to  mankind,  would  have  entertained  the  children  de- 
fo  much  fatisfa&ion  in  a  number  of  chil-  tended  from  hit 
dren  never  fo  well  born  and  bred,  had  he 
had  any,  as  \t  did  in  the  production  of  his  ineftimabte 
writings  ?  And  that  if  it  had  been  put  to  his  choice  to  haw 
left  an  ill-favoured  untoward  child  behind  him,  or  a 
iilly  ridiculous  book,  he  would  not  have  rather  chofe,  as 
-any  other  man  of  his  abilities  would  have  done,  to  have 
incurred  the  firft  misfortune  rather  than  the  laft.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  impiety  in  StN  Auguftine,  for  ex- 
ample, after  it  had  been  propofed  to  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  bury  his  writings,  from  which  our  religion  has 
received  fo  great  benefit,  or  to  bury  his  children,  in  cale 
he  had  any,  if  he  had  not  rather  chofe  to  have  buried 
his  children. 

For  my  own  part,   I  know  not  whether  I  fliould  not 
much  rather  have  begot  one  perfectly    Cf  the  affeaio* 
formed  by  my  converfe  with  the  mufes,     which  Mon- 
than  by  that  with  my  wife.  To  this,  fuch     J*58"e  ***  for 

•    •        T.      t     •        t     •         1  r  t       1  %      hu  book* 

as  it  is,  what  I  give,  I  give  abfolutely  and 
irrevocably,  as  men  do  to  the  fruit  of  their  bodies*  That 
little  good  which  I  have  done  for  it,  is  no  more  at  my 
own  difpofal.  It  may  know  many  things  that  I  no  long- 
er know,  and  hold  of  me  that  which  I  have  not  retain- 
ed ;  and,  if  I  flood  in  need,  I  muft  borrow  from  thence, 
as  much  as  a  ftranger.  If  I  am  wifer  than  my  book,  it 
is  richer  than  me.  There  are  few  men .  addi&ed  to 
poetry,  who  would  not  have  been  better  pleafed  to  be 
the  fathers  of  the  ^Eneid,  than  of  the  fined  vouth  in 
•Rome;  and  who  would  not  have  borne  the  lofs  of  the 
latter  more  calmly  than  that  of  the  former:  for,  accord- 
ing to  Ariftotle,  the  poet  efpecially,  of  all  workmen,  is 
the  fondeft  of  his  own  performances. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  believed,  that  Epaminondas,  who 
boafted,  that  he  had  left  to  pofterity  two  daughter*, 
that  would,  one:  dajv  do  honour  to  their  father,  viz. 

:  '  the 
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the  two  noble  vi<5tories  which  he  had  gained  over  the 

The  fondnefs  of  Lacedaemonians)  would  have  given  his 
Epaminondas  free  confent  to  exchange  them  for  the 
for  his  two  fa-       mo£  fl^ning  beauties  of  all  Greece ;  nor 

that  Alexander  arid  Cadar  ever  wiflied  to 
be  deprived  of  the  grandeur  of  their  glorious  exploits  in 
war,  for  the  advantage  of  having  children  and  hdrs, 
how  perfect  and  accomplished  foever.    Nay,  I  make  a 

And  of  Phidia*  6"**  queftion,  whether  Phidias,  or  any 
for  his  fineft  other  eminent  ftatuary,  would  have:  been 
ftatues.  f0  folHcitous  for  the  prefervation  and  con- 

tinuance of  his  natural  children,  a$  of  an  excellent  fta- 
tue,  which  he  had  finilhed,  according  to  art,  with  long 
labour  and  ftudy.  And  as  to  thofe  vicious  and  fuf ious 
paffions  of  love,  that  have  fometimes  flamed  in  the 
breads  of  fathers  to  their  daughters,  or  of  mothers  to 
their  fons,  the  like  is  alfo  found  in  this  other  fort  of  pa- 
rentage; witnefs  the  ftory  of  Pygmalion,  who  having 
made  the  ftatue  of  a  woman  of  lingular  beauty,  fell  fo 
paffionately  in  love  with  this  workmanihip  of  his,  that 
the  gods,  for  the  fake  of  indulging  his  paffion,  were 
fain  to  put  life  into  it. 

Ventatum  tnolUfcit  ebury  pofitoqut  rigor e 
Subfidit  digitis  * , 

Hard  though  it  was,  beginning  to  relent, 
The  iv'ry  breaft  beneath  his  fingers  bent. 


CHAP.       IX. 
Of  the  Armour  of  the  Parthidns. 

IT  is  a  vicious  and  a  very  effeminate  cuftcm  of  the 
gentry  of  our  time,  not  to  take  arms  but  in  a  cafe  of 
The  ill  cuftom  of  e*trerne  neceffity,  and  to  lay  them  down 
not  being  armed  again  upon  ever  fo  little  appearance  that 
f?.Se  e"cmy "    the  danger  is  over.     From  hence  arife 

at  toe  gates.  j«r    j  r 

many  diforders ;   for,  every  one  crying 
out  and  running  to  his  arms  juft  when  he  fliould  take 

•  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  x,  fab,  via*  ?er.  +xf  4** 

the 
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the  field,  fome  have  their  armour  (till  to  buckle  on  when 
their  companions  are  already  routed.  Our  anceftors 
were  wont  to  give  their  head-piece,  lance,  and  gantlet 
to  be  carried,  and  did  not  quit  the  reft  of  their  equipage 
as  long  as  there  was  any  work  to  be  done.  Our  troops 
tire,  at  this  time,  all  in  diforder,  and  make  but  a  bad 
appearance,  by  the  conftifion  of  the  baggage  and  fer- 
vants,  who  cannot  be  far  from  their  mafters,  becaufe 
they  carry  their  arms.  Titus  Livius,  fpeaking  of  our 
countrymen,  fays*,  Intokrantiffima  laboris  corpora  vix  ar- 
tha  bumeris  gcrebant^  r.  e.  "  Being  moft  impatient  of 
<c  labour,  they  had  much  ado  to  carry  their  arms  on  their 
"  flioulders."  Several  nations  at  this  day  retain  the  an- 
cient cuftom  of  going  to  war  without  any  manner  of  co- 
vering, or  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  affords  little  or  no  defence. 

Yegmina  queis  cap:  I  urn  rapt  us  defubere  cortex  $. 

For  helmets  they  their  temples  only  bind 
\Vith  a  light  fcull-cap  made  of  cork-tree  rind. 

Alexander,  the  moft  adventurous  commander  that  ever 
was,  very  feldom  wore  armour  :  and  fuch,  among  us, 
as  flight  it,  fare  never  the  worfe  for  it. 

Where  one  man  is  killed  for  want  of  armour,  another 
falls  by  the  embarrafiment,  and  weight  of    The  arm<M]r  of 
it,  or  by  being  cruflied  to  pieces  by  fome    the  French  too 
Violent  concuffion,   or  rude   encounter     cumberfomeby 

.  ,  1  r  1  /•  1  its  weight,  to  be 

with  another :  for,  in  truth,  to  confider  proper  for  de- 
the  weight  and  thicknefs  of  what  we  wear,  *«*<*• 
it  feems  as  if  felf-defence  was  our  only  aim,  and  that  it  is 
rather  a  load  upon  us  than  a  protection :  we  have 
enough  to  do  to  fupport  the  weight  of  it,  being  io  fet- 
tered and  manacled  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  contend  with 
but  our  armour,  and  as  if  we  had  not  the  fame  obliga- 
tion to  defend  that,  as  that  has  to  fhield  us.  Tacitus 
gives  §  a  ludicrous  defcription  of  the  foldiers  among  the 

•  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  x.  cap.  18. 

f  Though  Livy  fays  nothing  of  the  pains  which  the  Gauls  took  to 
carry  the  armour,  yet  this  follows  very  naturally.  Perhaps  he  has  fa  id 
itelfewhere  expreisly,  and  that  here  Montaigne  has  joined  the  twopaf- 
fages  in  one,  as  he  very  often  does, 

t  ^Eneid.  lib.  vii.  ver.  741. 

§  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iii. 

ancient 


very  jiertinfent  to  thfe  purpofe  y  fbt  they  W£re  fc  mtirca 
to  hardship,  thdt  it  wa*  a  fliame  foe  them  to  be  Ifeeh  un- 
der any  todrbut  that  of  heaven*,  bfe  the  weather  \vkat  it 
would.  We  would  not  be  able  t*  carlry  our  rhea  fa* 
upon  thefe  terms. 

Marcellinus  *,  a  man  bred  u^  in  the  Rinnan  tf fcrs,, 
n-u.  v*,»h;.A.       makes  a  curious-  remark  $n  the  manner 

The  rartniana  •  .  . 

in  cbe  field  were  of  the  Farthians,  and  takes  nonce  of  it 
all  covered  with     ^  j^,  for  btfng  fo  different  from?  that 

of  the  Rbmans*  •*  Their  armour,  fay* 
"  he  was  fo  artfully  tototrc&d,  that  the  pfctes  of  iron 
"  fell  dver  one  another  like  fe  mahy  ftnaH  ftathersr 
"  which  did  not  at  all  retard1  the  marti&n  fcf  their  bodresr 
**  and  y*t  'they  ttere  fo  firongtharour  darts,  after  ftrik- 
**  ing  their  arittout,  rebounded  upon  us;.  Thefe  were 
"  the  coats  of  nVaii!  which  out  ancestors  tried  to*  wear*" 
And,  in  another  place,  "  They  frad  ftroag  ftardy 
"  horfe9^  fays  hey  covered  with  thick  teathei,  and 
u  themfeTves  were  armed,  cap-a-pee,  with  great  fcaly 
€€  plate^of  iron^fo  artificially  ranged,,  thfet,  at  the  joints 
«c  of  all  the  limbs,  they  yielded  to-  their  motion,  Onte 
f c  would  have  faid^  that  they  were  men  of  iron,  having 
<*  the  armour  fo  neatly  fitted  on  the  Itead,  end  fo  nan*- 
"  rally  rqprefsnting  the  forii?  and  parts  of  the  facey  that 
"  there  was  no  touching  tftem  but  by  little  round  holes- 
€C  made  for  their  eyes  to  receive  the  light,  and  by  chinks 
f*  about  thei*  noftrils*  through  which,,  with  great  di£~ 
f€  cuky,  they  drew  their  breath-'* 

•    FlWltis  MduBfo  btiitodlitr  fofnitta  *«fffowy 
tlortibiHs  Vifit,  &tdas  finfolatra  itwotri 
Firre*>  cQHatoqut  Mrtoftritare  nutntlo  ? 
Pat  wftfttts  equtSj  ferrata  fronte  mncentwr^ 
Ftrrifafqke  Movent  fe^uri  vukcris  armos  -f . 

StiflT plates  of  fteel,  o'er  all  the  body  laitf> 
By  armVers  ikfll  fo  flexible  were  made, 

•  Ammianus  Marcellinufi  a  Laffo  hfltari&iuthoufcb  by  birth  a. Greek, 
Vfcotarc  at  im  under  tbe  ettfperors  CoAfouttc,  Julian,  &c.  lib.  ?*iv. 
cap.  7- 

t  Claudian  in  Ruff,  lib*  ii.  ver.  3.58,  &c. 

'*•     That, 


Of  book.  $% 

Thatj  dte^dful  to  be'feen,  you  wouid  them  guefo 
Not  to  be  men,  but  moving  images : 
The  horfe,  like  arm'd*  fpikes  bore  in  fronts  above* 
And  fearlefsthey  their  iron  fhoulders  move,    * 

This  description  pearly  anfwers  to  that  of  a  Frenchman 
iji  armour,  with  all  his  horfe-^ccoutrements*  Plutarch 
fays,  that  Demetrius  caufed  two  complete  fuits  of  ar- 
mour to  be  made,  for  himfelf  and  for  Alcimus*,-  the 
chief  officer  about  him,  of  fixfeore  poinds  weight* 
whereas  the  common  fuits  weighed  but  half  as  much. 

CHAP.      X. 

Of    Books, 

I  Make  rto  doubt  but  I  often  happeri  fo  fpgak  o£  things 
that  are  much  better  and  more  truly  handled  by  thoTe 
who  are  matters  of  the  profeffion.  This  is  purely  an 
efiay  of  my  natural  parts,  atld  not  of  thoft  which  are  ac- 
quired :  and  whoever  fhall  catch  me  tripping  in  my  ig- 
norance, will  do  me  no  manner  of  harm  j  for  I,  who  arfl 
not  refponfible  to  myfelf  for  my  writings,  rior  pleafed 
with  them,  fliould  be  loth  to  be  attfwerabje  fof  them  to 
another*  He  that  feeks  after  knowledge,  let  him  fifli 
for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found;  there  being  nothing  whicll 
I  fo  little  profefs.  Thefe  are  fancies  of  my  owrk  by 
•which  I  do  not  aim  to  difcover  things,  but  myfelf.  They 
tvillj  perhaps,  be.  known  to  me  one  day  or  <?ther^  or 
have  formerly  been  fo*  according  as  my  fortune  brought 
me  to  the  places  where  they  were  manifefted,  but  now. 
1  have  forgot  them  i  and,  though  I  am  a  man  of  fome 
reading,  yet  I  am  a  man  of  no  retention ;  fo  that  I  can 
prbrnife  nothing  certain,  unlefs  it  be  to  difcovex  at  what 
degree  the  barometer  of  my  knowledge  now  (lands. 
Lee  not  the  fubjedts  I  write  on  be  fo  much  attended  to, 

•  In  all  Moat»ignt*i  editioat,  wd  in  Mr.  Cotton 'i  tranflaticm  it  i$ 
tpth  Alciiitis,  where**  the  true  reading  »  Al&mv*.    See  PJuwch's  lift 

H  2  & 


too  Montaigne's    Assays, 

•  *  • 

as  my  manner  of  treating  them.  Let  it  be  obferved, 
whether,  in  what  I  borrow  from  others,  I  have  chofen 
what  tends  tofet  off  or  fupport  the  invention,  which  is 
always  my  own  :  for  I  make  others  fay  for  me  what, 
either  for  want  of  language,  or  of  fcrrfe,  I  cannot, 
myfelf,  fo  well  exprefs.  I  do  not  count  what  I  borrow, 
but  I  weigh  it.  And,  if  I  had  aimed  to  make  a  merit  by- 
the  quantity,  I  fhoufd  have  borrowed  twice  as  much  as" 
I  have.  They  are  all,  or  withm  a  few,  fach«  celebrated 
ancient  authors,  as,  I  think,  are  too  well  known  for  me 
to  mention  them  *. 
"In  reafons,  comparifons,  and  arguments,  if  I  tranf- 

Why  Montaigne  Plant  any>  from  dfewhere,  into  my  foil, 
did  not  chuieto  and  confound  them  with  my  own,  I  pur- 
name  the  au-  pofely  conceal  the  author,  to  check  the 
whom  be  quot-  prefumption  of  thofe  hafty  cenfures  that 
*d-  are  caft  upon  all.  kin  J  of  writings,  par- 

ticularly the  juvenile,,  of  men  yet  living,  and  compofed 
in  the  vulgar  tongue, .  which  capacitates  every  man  to 
fpeaE.  of  them,  and  feems  to  intimate,  that  there  is  no- 
thing but  what  is  vulgar,  both  as  to  defign  and"  concep- 
tion, in  thofe  works.'  I  am  content  that  they  give  Plu- 
tarch a  rap  upon  my  knuckles,  and  that  they  burn  their 
fingers  by  lafhing  Seneca  through  my  fides.  There  was. 
a  neceffity  of  fcreeriing  my  weaknefs  by  thofe  great  cha- 
racters. I  (hall  love  the  man  that  can  ftrip  me  of  my 
plumage,  I  me^n,  by  the  clearncfs  of  difcernment,  and 
by  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  arguments.  For  I  who, 
for  want  of  memory,  am,  every  how  and  then,  at  a  lofs 
to  chufe  them  by  an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  originals,  am  yet  wife  enough 
to  know,  by  the  meafure  of  my  own  aBifitus,  that  my 
foil  is  incapable  of  producing  any  of  thofe  rich  flowers 
that  I  fee  planted  there,  and  that  they  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  fruits  of  my  own  growth.     For  this  I  hold 

•  It  was  not  till  after  Monfaigne's  death j[tbat  his  editors  undertook 
fo  name  the  authors  whole  words  he  had  quoted.  But  I  will  prefume  to 
fay,  thtf  was  rather  attempted  than  executed  before  this  edition;  which 
nor  only  thews  the  places  from  whence  Montaigne'quoted  thofe  parages, 
but  alio  maoy  others*  which- he  had  only  referred  to  in  a  very  loott 
manner,  though  he  had  inferted  the  fenfe  of  them  in  bis  work.       -  -^ 

-   -  •  myfelf 
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ipyfelf  refponfible,  though  the  confeffion  makes  againft 
me,  i^f  there  be  any  vanity  and  vice  in  my  difcourfes, 
which  1  do  not  of  myfelf  perceive,  or  which  I  am  not 
capable  of  perceiving  when  pointed  out  ,to  me  by  ajjf 
other :  for  many  faults  efcape  bur  eye,  but  the  infirr 
mity  of  judgment  confifts;  in  not  being  able  to  dtfftew* 
them  when  detected  to  us  by  another.  We  may  poC- 
fefs, knowledge  and  truth  without  judgment,  and  j.udg*- 
meat  without  them;  nay,  the  confeffion. of  ignorance  is 
one  of  the  faireft  and  fureft  teftimohies  of  judgment  that 
1  know  of,  I  have  no  herald  to  marlhal  my  effays  but 
chance.  As  faft  as  thoughts  come  into  my  head,  whiefc. 
fometimes  they  do  in  whole  bodies,  and  fometimes  in 
lingle  files,  I  pile  them  one  upon  another*  *  I  am  con*, 
tent  that  every  one  fhojuld  fee?  my  natural  and  ordinary 
jpace,  be  it  ever  fo  much  out  of  the  way,  I  faffer  my<- 
felf  to  jog  on  in  my  old  track;  nor  are  thefe  fuch  fub- 
jefts  that  a  man  ftiall  be  condemned  for  being  ignorant 
of  tliem,  and  for  treating  them  cafually  and  prehjmptUr- 
oufly.  I  could  wifh  to  have  a  more  perfe<3:  knowledge 
of  things,  but  I  do  not  care  to  purchafe  it  at  fo  dear  a 
rare.  I  would  fain  pafs  the  remainder  of  my  days  eafiljr 
and  not  laborioufly.  There  is  nothing  that  I  chufe  to 
cudgel  my  trains  about,  no,  not  fox  fcience^  how  va- 
luable foever- 

All  that  I  read  books  for,  is  to  divert  myfelf  by  an  Ikv 
neft  amufement;  or,  if  I  ftudy,  it  is  for  no  what  he  aimed 
other  fcience  than  what  teaches  me  to  to  find  in  book* 
know  myfelf,  and  how  to  live  and  die  welL  . 

Has  mtus  ad  met  as  fudet  opart  et  tquus  V 

— —  This  is  the  only  courfc    . 
In  which  I  think  I  ouglitto  breathe  ruy  horfe. 

If  any  difficulties  occur  in  reading,  I  do  not  bite  my 
.nails  about  therh,  but  after  an  eflay  or  two  to  explain 
them,  I.give  them  over :  were  I  to  infift  upon  them,  I 
would  lofe  both  myfelf  and  my  time#  fox  I  have  a  ge- 
miu*  that  is  extremely  volatile;  a«d  what  I  don't  difcern 
sx  the  firil  eflay,  becomes  the  more  obfeure  to  me  the 

•  Propert.Vrb.  iv,  eleg.  i,  -." ;  >.  ' 

H  3  longer 
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longer  I  jpbre  on  it.  i  do  nbthing  withbut  gafcf}v.  Pet- 
ftverance,  and  a  too  obftinate  contention,  darkens,  ftnpi- 
fiea,  and  tires  my  judgment,  My  fight  is  therein  con- 
founded atid  diffipated.  I  muft  Withdraw  it,  and  leave  it 
to  make  new  dtfeoveries,  juft  as,  in  order  to  judge  right- 
ly of  the  luftre  of  fcarlet,  we  are  ordered  to  paft  it  light* 
Jy  With  the  eye,  and  to  run  it  over  at  feveral  fudden  re* 
peated  views.  If  one  book  does  not  pleafe  me,  I  take 
Smother ;  but  never  meddle  with  any,  except  at  thofe 
times  when  I  begin  to  be  weary  of  doing  nothing, 

I  do  net  much  relifh  the  writings  of  the  moderns,  be- 
fybmaighfc  pre-  caufe  I  think  the  ancients  fuller  and  more 
^?of?t*n-"  ftbftantial ;  neither  am  I  fond  of  th6 
Sento tothemo-  Greek  authors,  my  knowledge  in  that 
tferm-     ,  language  being  too  fuperficial  to  read 

them  with  ielighu  Among  the  books  that  are  merely 
entertaining,  1  think  thofe  ofthe  moderns,  viz.  Boccace** 
Decampron,  *  Rabelais,  and  the  Bafia  f  of  Johannes 
fSecundus  (if  thefp  may  be  ranged  under. that  title)  are 
worth  reading.  As  to  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  ftich  kind 
pf  writings,  they  had  not  the  credit  to  take  with  me  fo 
tnuch  as  in  ipy  childifli  years, 

Let  tfle  add,  however  rafti  the  confeffion  may  ap- 

'fv7>at    l)e  P^*  ^at  ^s  °W  dull  fancy  of  mine  is 

thought  of  Ovi&    now  no  longer  tickled  with  Ariofto,  nor 

tSitSe?e?lllieil£    ^ven  with  honeft  Ovid:   his  eafy  ftyle, 

and  his- imaginations,  with  which  I  was 
formerly  charmed,  are  fcarce  of  any  entertainment  to  me 
pow.  J  fpeak  my  mind  freely  of  all  things;  nay,  and  tff 
thofe  that,  perhaps  exceed  my  reach,  and  which  I  do 

•  I  muft  declare  here,  by  the  way,  that  no  body  better  understood  the 
copioujiitfi  and  energy  of  the  French  language,  and  Ib^tU  found  hi* 
account  in  it,  asKabelais.  Thjs,  whipfrl  take  to  be  a  vttry  important 
femark,  I  boffotr'frOm  RoufTcaq,  one  ofthe  be  ft  poets  of  this  age.  It 
Wat  life  undoubtedly  fenewn  to  La  Fontaine,  who  has  made  avery  goofl 
Vfe  of  if. ' 

t  Th{|  is  a  collection  of  epigrams  on  the  fubjettof  kifling,  by  a  Dutch 
author,  of  which  there  bate  b,een  feveral  editions,  particularly  one  at 

iryofii,  by  Seb.  C|ryp^Q4»  in  15199  tiow  become  very  fcarce  $  Which  I 
o  not  mention  to  encourage  another  i no  predion  of  them,  for  I  have  no 
rt  felifo W  anv  La^in  poetry  composed  by  the  moderns,  not  even, 
the  poetry  of  Bbchaqaq,  Grotiut,  Jh(c4Afiuaf  ftc«  {  mean  frith  re- 
gard fo  the  verfifje^tiofj,       ' 

PPt 


*ot  copfifcj"  3S  being  $t  al),  witbio  ^f  fphcjrp :  ^pd  tfcf 
fepirvipn  I  gjye  of  thpqj  i*  to  fhew  the  SVW$  of  my  #gV^ 
*nd  not  the  megfure  qf  its  Qbje&su  Wljen  I  find  myfplf" 
•djfeufled  with  tl>c  J^ipdms  of  flatQ*,  as  ^performance 
which,  with  ajl  dye  f  eipeQ  tp  fuqh  a*t  aitthor,  has  no 
fpirit,  J  ana  got  fure  that  my  judgment  is'  rigfrf.  It  $ 
.not  fp  conceited  of  itfejf  as  to  fet  up  againft  the  authori- 
ty of  {o  piany  other  famous  judges  of  antiquity,  whom 
St  eftqeros  as  tf§  regent*  3*)d  nailers,  aqd  with  whom  # 
had  rather  'be  mifta^e^,  Jn  fijch  #t  cafe  it  reproves  an^l 
condemn*  itfclf,  either  <fqr  flopping  at  the  putward  bark 
for  want  of  ppvyer  to  peneurate  to  the  pft2*,  or  for  con- 
sidering th$  thing  by  fpme  falfe  light.  Jt  is  content^ 
with  fecuring  itfett  only  from  trouble  and  irregularity  i 
-and,  as  to  its  own  weaknefs,  k  is  fenfible  of  it,  andtfrank- 
ly  cenfefies  it.  k  thinks  it -gives  a  juft  interpretation 
by  thix  ^pp^rwqeg  formed  in  tt$  cpnception,  but  tjhey 
ytf.  weak  apd  ijpperfe&f  Mflft  tff  thp  fables  of  JEfqp 
baye  fcvera}  feme?  awj  meanings,  of  wVich  the  myth#- 
togifts  cjuife  fome  one  lihzjt  tallies  with  the  fable,  but,  for 
the  moftp^t,  'tis  only  >yhat  presents  jtfelf  at  the'tirft 
yiew#  aqd  is  fqperficial,  there  beipg  .ptjwjra  more  Jiyely, 
ciTentigU  ^pdiptfirnak  u#o  vvihich  t$iey  ^ftyeiapt  been^bje 
to  penetrate;  and  the  cafe  is  ths  vepv  fe$ie  witli  me* 

But,  to  proved  on  my  fubjeft :  1 always thought,  tfeat, 
w  poetry,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Tfce  Utii|  pofc%> 
.Horace  pxcel  ^e  r«ft  by  many  degree?-;  w}io^  h?  utacoc 
and  efpscially  Virgil,  )j\  hi*  Gwvg&h-  in*hefirild*^ 
iphicb  I  sftepm  ^5  tj^e  cpmpktcft  work  m  poetry,  to 
compwifrn  wick  which  if  is  eafy  to  difccrn  fome  paftage; 
of  tt>£  J£oeid?  to  which  the  aythor  woifld  have  given  a 
little  mor,eof*hc  file,  had  J*e  h?d  Jeifwe-  The  fifth  boqk 
;of  the  iEneid  feems  to  me  so  he  the  moft  perfect,  I  am 
alfo  fond  of  Lucaa,  and  often  read  Wra,  not  fo  mud\  for 
the  fake  of  the  ftyle,  as  for  his  own  worth,  and  the  truth 
of  his  opinions  and  judgments.  As  for  Thence,  I  think 
the  delicacy  and  efegance  of  his  Latin  {q  admirably 
adapted  to  repre&nc  our  paflws   sw4  rasansrs  w  the 

•  The  feeft  critics  afcriJ*uWi*,<ii#tegqr  *j*  tt>PU*fcJ>ut  *o  iEfchioefc 
M  difciplc  of  Socrj&q* 

H  4  life, 
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life,  that  our  adibns  mate  me  hivefrecourfc  to  him 
.every  now  and  thep;  and,  as  often  foever  as  I  read  him, 
I  (till  difcover  fome  new  grace  and  beauty. 

Such  as  lived  in  the  age  near  Virgil's  were  fcandalized 

i ucretiut  not  to     *at  any  Should   compare  "Lucretius   to 
c  compared  to    him.    I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  the 
JfsgiioftomUCb     comparifon  is  very  unequal;   yet  I  can 

fcarce  fettle  myfelf  in  this  belief,  when  I 
am  captivated  with  fome  of  thofe  fine  paffages  in  Lucre- 
tius. But,  if  they  were  fo  piqued  at  this  comparifon, 
what  would  they  have  faid  of  the  brutifli  and  barbarous 
ftupidity  of  thofe  who,  at  this  hour,  compare  Arioftato 
Jiimj  and  what  would  Ariofto  himfelf  fay  of  it  ? 

I    Qfeclum  infipiens  tt  injicetum  * ./ 

-.   Oh  filly  fenfelefs  age! 

J  think  thp  ancients  had  yet  more  reafon  to  tomplain 
pad  tafte  of tboft    tf  thofe  who  matched  Plautus  with  Te 
who  compared     rence,  (the  latter  being  much  more  of 
•piautu*  to  T*.      the  gCnt]eman)  than  Lucretius  with  Vir- 
gil.   It  makes  much  for  the  honour  and 
'preference  of  Terence,  that  the  father  of  the  Roman  e- 
:i6quence  has  him  fp  oftep  in  his  mouth,  the  only  one  of 
his  rank  that  he  mentions,  as  does  the  fentence  which 
«the  chief  judge  -j*  of  Roman  poetry  has  paffed  upon  the 
j&ther, 

'     I  have  often  obferved,  that  thofe  of  our  time,  who 

The  comic  poet*    have  taken  upon  them  to  write  comedies, 

'  of  Monnigne*t'     (a$  the  Italians,  who  are  very  happy  in 

ventJon?tCd  "*"    dramatic  compofitions)  take  in  three  or 

four  arguments  of  thofe  of  Terence  or 
Plautus  to  make  onp  of  theirs,  arjd  croud  five  or  fix  of 

•  CatuU  Epigram.  i|i.  ?cr.  *; 

f  Horace,  who  fay  t,  in  bit  Arte  Poetica,ver»  3701  kc. 

At noflri  prpavi  Plautinoitt  nftmeros,  ft 
handover  tJaUs>  uitnium  patitnttr  utrcfqtut 
Won  dicamftnltt,  wuratu 

And  yet  our  (ires  with  joy  could  Plautus  hear  j 
Gay  were  his  jefta,  his  numbers  charmM  their  curj 
Let  me  not  .fay,  too  lavifhly  they  prais'd, 
put  fure  their  judgment  was  full  cheaply  pleat'd. 

Boccace's 
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Jioccace's  tales  into  one  fingle  comedy.  That  which 
makes  them  load  themfelves  with  fo  much  matter  is  the 
diffidence  they  have  of  being  able  to  fupport  themfelves 
by  their  own  merit.  They  muft  find  out  fome-body  to 
lean  upon,  and,  having  not  matter  enough  of  their  owa 
to  amufc  us  with,  they  fupply  the  defeft  with  fome  tale. 
Bat  the  cafe  is  quite  contrary  with  our  author  *,  tne 
beauty  and  perfe&ions  of  whofe  ityle  make  us  lofe  the 
appetite  for  his  plot.  His  elegancy  and  delicacy  capti- 
vate us  in  every  icene,  and  he  is  fo  pleafant  throughout, 

Uquidus,  puroquc'JtmilHmus  amni  \, 

Smoothly  running  like  a  cryftal  ftream, 

and  fo  poflefles  the  foul  with  his  graces  of  diftion,  that 
we  forget  thofe  of  his  fable.  This  very  confideratioa 
draws  me  on  farther :  I  perceive  that  the  good  old  poets 
avoided  the  affectation  and  purfuit  not  only  of  fantaftic 
Spanifh  and  Petraf  chift  J  flights,  but  even  of  the  foftcr  and 
;raver  periods  which  have  adorned  all  the  poetry  of  the 
Succeeding  ages.  Yet  there  is  no  good  judge  who  will 
condemn  this  in  thofe  ancients,  and  that  does  not  incom- 
parably more  admire  theequalfmoothnefs,andthatperpe- 
tual  fweetnefs  and  beauty  which  flouriflies  in  the  epigrams 
of  Catullus,  than  all  the  flings  with  which  Martial  has  arm- 
ed the  tails  of  his.  The  reafon  is  the  fame  as  I  gave  juft 
now,  and  as  Martial  faid  of  himfelf,  in  preface,  lib.  viii. 
Minus  Hit  ingenio  labor  andum  fuit^  in  cujus  to  cum  materia  fuc- 
ajferatj  "  His  fubje&  was  fo  fruitful,  that  he  had 
•'  the  lefs  need  for  the  exercife  of  his  wit."  The  epigrams 
of  Catullus  make  themfelves  fufficiently  felt  without  being 
moved  and  difgufted :  they  have  matter  enough  through- 
out to  create  laughter;  they  need  not  raii'e  the  laugh 
themfelves.  Martial's  epigrams  have  need  of  foreign 
affi fiance;  as  they  have  the  lefs  wit,  they  muft  have  the 

> 

•  Terence,  who  it  in  the  fame  degree  ai  inferior  to  the  Greeks  as  he 
is  fuperior  to  the  modern  poets  that  Montaigne  fpeaks  of}  for  Terence 
has  need  fome  times  of  two  Greek  pieces  to  make  upoue  Latin  one.  See 
the  prologue  to  hie  Eunuch. 

f  Hor.  lib.  ii.  ep.  a.  ver.  iao. 

},  Pa&onate  Rant  pf  Lovers. 

more 
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•  more  bulk  ;•  they  mount  on  horfeback  b$<?aufe  tbey  ?f? 
pot  ftrong  enough  to  ftand  on  their  own  Legs,  Juft  faf 
in  our  bails,  thofe  men  of  low.  degree  wno  tegch  to 
£ance,  beeaufe  they  cannot  reprefenttne  port  apd  decen*- 
£y  of  our  gentry,  endeavour  to  recommend  tbemfel  ve$  by 
dangerous  leaps,  and  other  odd  motions  pra&ifed  by 
tumblers ;  and  the  ladies  come  off  better  in  dances 
where  there  are  feveral  coupee?  and  agitations  of  the 
body,  than  in  fome  other  formal  dances  wherein  they  arc 
only  to  move  a  natural  pace,  and  to  reprefent  their  ordi- 
nary grace  and  gefture.  And  fo  I  have  feen  excellent 
tumblers,  dreffed  in  the  cloaths  which  they  wear  every 
day,  and  witfy  fhejr  ufual  countenance,  give  us  ajl  jhe 
plcafure  that  their  art  is  capable  of,  while  their  appren- 
tices,' not  yet  arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfcdtion,  are 
fain  to  meal  their  faces,  to  difguife  themfelves,  and  to 
\iCc  wild  motions  and  grimaces  to  make  us  laugh* 

This  conception  of  mine  is  no  where  fo  demonftrable 
Cepiparifon  be-     as  in  the  comparifon  of  the  jEneid  and 
#tWdtfIheJbni^d     Orfando  Furiofo.    The  firft  we  fee  with 
Furiofo  of  Ari*    expanded  wings  foaring  aloft,  and  always 
ofto.  ftretching  to   its  point  j  while  the  latter 

flutters  and  hops  from  tale  to  t^le,  as  from  branch  to 
branch,  not  venturing  to  truft  its  wings  but  in  very  ftort 
Rights,  and  perching  at  every  turn,  left  its  breath  and 
ftrength  fhould  fail  it. 

Etcvrfufyuc  brtsm  ttnttt  *. 

Thofe  therefore,  as  to  fufcjefts  of  this  kind,  ate  the 
authors  that  pleafe  me  beft. 

As  to  my  other  reading,  which  mixes  a  little  more  profit 
Hooks  of  more  with  pleafure,andfr0m  whence  i  learn  how 
^oiidity.bywiiich  to  *eguUte  my  opioionsaiid  humours;  the 
tS^W..  *****  which  I  apply  to,  for  this  purpofe, 
Jate  his  opinion,  are  Plutarch  (fincehe  is  translated  into 
French)  and  Seneca:  they  ai«  both  remark aWy  adapt- 
ed to  my  temper,  fonrfmuch  as  the  knowledge  which  I 
there  feek  is  communicated   in  Joofe  pieces  tfcat  && 

.  lib.  iv,  ver.  19+, 

not 
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afct  very  tedious  to  read,  otherwife  I  Ihould  not  have 
patience  to  look  in  them.  Such  are  Plutarch's  Opuf- 
etila,  and  the  Epiftles  of  Seneca,  which  are  the  molt 
beautiful  and  profitable  of  all  their  writings.  Theft  J 
can  take  in  hand,  and*  lay  afide  at  pleafure;  for  they 
have  no  connection  with,  or  dependence  upon  one  an* 
other; 

Thefe  authors  generally  concur  in  fuch  opinions  as 
areufeful  and  true,  and  there  is  this  farther    c&iM»ri!b»  ^ 
parallel  betwixt  them,  that  they  happened    twixt  Plutarch 
to  be  born  much  about  the  fame  time,    *°d  &ftea 
that  they  were  both  rhc  preceptors  of  two  Roman  empe- 
rors* that  both  came  from  foreign  countries,  and  that bot£ 
were  rich,  and  both  great  men.     Their  leflbns  are  the 
cream  of  philofophy,  and  delivered  after  a  plain  and  per- 
tinent manner.  Plutarch  is  more  •Uniform  and  conftantl, 
Seneca  more  irregular  and  various.  The  latter  toils  with 
all  his  might,  to  arm  virtue  agalnft  frailty,  fear,  anfl 
Vicious  appetites*'     The  former  feems  not  to  think  theijr 
power  fo  great,  and  fcorns  to  haften  his  pace,  and  put 
liimfelf  upon  bis  guard.    Plutarch's  opinions  are  Pla- 
tonic, mild,  and  accommodated  to  civil  fociety.     The 
other's  are  Stoical  and  Epicurean,  more  remote  from  the 
common  ufage,  but  I  think  them  more  advantageous  in 
particular,  and  more  folid.  It  appears  in  Seneca,  that  he 
leans  a  little  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  his  time^ 
fince  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  be  fpoke   againft  his 
judgment  when  he  condemns  the  generous  deed  of  thofe 
who  aflaffinated  Caefar.    Plutarch  is  frank  every-wbere* 
Seneca  abounds  with  flights  and  fallies  of  ^expreffion. 
Plutarch  with  fafts.  Seneca  warms  and  roufes  you  moftj 
^but  Plutarch  gives  you  the  moft  fatisfa&ion  and  profit, 
'JThis  leads  u$,  the  other  puflies  us. 

As  to  Cicero,  thofe  ivprks  of  his  that  can  be  of  any 
vk  to  me,  are  fuch'  as  treat  of  philofo-    Mont****** 
phy,  efpecially  ethics  or  "moral  philofo-    pinion  of  the 
phy :  but,  not  to  mince  the  matter,  (for    **^°£!£.a-  * 
when  a  man  has  pafiedthe  barriers  of    **«*  «<-*«* 
jlj^judei)cc,he  Jsnpt  to  be  curbed)  his  way  of  writingfeems 
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to  me  tedious,-  as  does  every  other  compofition  of  the 
like  kind  :  For  the  greateft  part  of-  his  work  is  taken 
lip  in  prefaces,  definitions,  divifions,  and  etymologies : 
"whatever  there  is  of  life  and  marrow  is  finotht  red  by 
tlje  long-winded  apparatus  to  it.  After  I  have  (pent  an 
hour  in  reading  him,  (which  is  a  great  deal  for  me)  and 
call  to  mind  what  juice  and  fubfiance  1  have  extracted 
from  him,  I  find  nothing  in  him  but  wind  for  mo  ft  part 
of  the  time;  for  he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  arguments 
that  ferve  for  his  purpofe,  and  to  the  reafons  that  are 
proper  for  loofing  the  knot  which  I  want  to  have  untied* 
For  my  own  part,  who  only  defire  to  become  more  wifef 
not  more  learned  or  eloquent,  thefe  logical  and  Arifto- 
telian  rules  are  of  no  ufe  to  me;  I  am  for  an  author  that 
comes  at  once  to  the- main  point.  I  know  fo  much  of 
death  and  pleafure,  that  no  man  need  be  at  the  trouble 
of  anatomising  them  to  me.  I  look  for  good  and  folid 
reafons  at  the  entrance,  to  inftrudt  me  how  to  (land  the 
ihockof  them*  to  which  purpofe  neither  grammarian  fub- 
tilties,  nor  the  ingenious  contexture  of  words  and  argu- 
mentations are  of  any  ufe.  I  am  for  difcourfes  that  en- 
ter immediately  into  the  heart  of  the  doubt,  whereas 
Cicero's  creep  about  the  bufh :  they  are  proper  for  the 
fchools,  for  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit,  where  we  have  lei- 
fure  to  nod  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  awake  time 
enough  to  recover  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe.  Tis  ne- 
ceflary  to  talk  after  this  manner  to  judges  whom  a  man 
would  gain  over  to  his  fide,  be  it  right  or  wrong;  to 
children,  and  to  the  vulgar,  to  whom  a  man  muft  fay 
all  he  can,  and  wait  for  the  event  of  it.  I  would  not 
have  an  author  make  it  his  bufinefs  to  render  me  atten- 
tive, and  call  out  fifty  times  to  me,  with  an  O  yes,  after 
the  manner  of  our  heralds*  The  Romans  faid,  in  their 
jpligion,  hoc  age,  as  we  do  in  ours,  fur/urn  xorda  4  but  to 
riie  thefe  are  \o  many. words  loft;  I  Come  thither  quite 
prepared  for  my  lodging ;  I  need  no  allurement  nor 
fauce :  I  eat  the  meat  quite  raw,  and  inftead  of  whetting 
•my  appetite  by  thefe  prefaces  and  prologues,  they  over- 
load and  pall  it. 

Will 


Books*  ic^ 

Will  iht  licenfe  of  this  age  excufe  my  fecrilegious 
boldnefs  to  cenfure  the  Dialogues  of  Plato    And  of  Plato?    : 
himfelf,  as  too  long-winded,  whilft  his     Dialogues,  * 
fubjeft  is  much  too  ftifled ;  and  to  complain  of  the  time 
fpent  in  fo  many  tedious  and  needlefs  preliminary  inter- 
locutions by  a  man  who  had  fo  many  better  things  to 
fay  ?  My  igorance  of  the  Greek,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  not: 
to  perceive  any  beauty  in  his  language,  will  be  a  better 
excufe  for  me  :  I  am  generally  for  books  that  make  \x(e 
of  the  fciences,  not  for  thofe  that  fet  them  off.  Plutarch^ 
and  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  way  of  think- 
ing, have  no  Zw  age;  they  chufe  to  have  to  do  with  men 
who  are  already  inftruded ;  orr  if  they  have  a  hoc  age%  ir 
is  a  fubftanttal  one,  and  one  that  has  a  body  by  itfelf. 

I  am  alfo  in  lore  with  the  bpiftles  to  Atticus,  not  only 
becaufe  they  contain  a  very  ample  account  A  ^mm^^ 
of  the  hiftory  and  affairs  of  his  own  time,  tion  of  the  Eptf- 
but  much  more  becaufe  I  therein  difco-  tle* t0  At*»CUi* 
ver  the  particular  humours  of  the  writer ;  for  I  have  a 
lingular  curiofity,  as  I  have  faki  elfewhere,  to  know  the 
fouls  and  genuine  opinions  of  my  authors.  Their  abi- 
lities are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  writings  which  they 
publilh  to  the  world,  but  not  their  manners  nor  their 
perfons.  1  have  a  thoufand  times'  lamented  the  Iofs  of 
the  treatife  which  Brutus  wrote  upon  virtue,  for  it  rs 
good  to  learn  the  theory  from  thofe  who  understand  the 
pra&ice.  But,  forafmuch  as  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  preacher  and  the  fermon,  I  like  as  well  to 
fee  Brutus  in  Plutarch,  as  in  a  book  of  his  own  writings 
I  would  rather  chufe  to  be  truly  informed  of  the  confe- 
rence he  had  in  his  tent  with  fome  of  his  private  friends 
the  night  before  a  battle,  than  the  harangue  he  made  to 
his  army  the  next  day :  and  of  what  he  did  in  his  elofet 
and  his  chamber  rather  than  of  his  adtion  in  the  forura 
and  the  fenate. 

As  for  Cicero,  I  am  of  the  common  opinion,  that,  fet- 
ting  afide  his  learning,  he  had  no  extraordi-    charafter  of 
nary  genius.      He  was  a  good  citizen,  and    Cicero, 
of  an  affable  temper,  as  all  fat  men,  and  fuch  merry 
fpuls  as  his  was,  generally  are;  but  he  -loved  hi*  cafe,  and, 

to 
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to  fpeak  the  Feel  troth,  had  a  very  great  (hare  of  vanity 
and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  how  toexcufe  him  for 
His  poetry.  thioking  his  poetry  *good  enough  to  be 

published.  To  make  bad  verfes  is  no 
great  imperfeflion,  but  it  was  an  imperfe&ion  in  hirq. 
that  he  did  not  judge  how  unworthy  his  verfps  were  of 
ik.^im  -  his  glorious  charafter.      As  for  his  elo- 

«i« eloquence.  °       .   .    .  .     .,  •/•  % 

quence,  it  is  beyopd  all  companion,  and 
I  believe  it  will  never  be  equalled.  The  younger  Ci- 
cero, who  refcmbled  his  father  in  nothing  but  his  nan?e, 
whilft  a  commander  in  Afia,  had.feveral  flrangers  one 
day  at  his  table*  and  in  particular  Cefiips*  feated  at  the 
lower  end,  as  the  open  tables  of  the  great  are  generally 
crouded.  Cicero  afked  one  of  bis  waiters,  '*  Who  that 
"  man  was/9  and  he  readily  told  him  his  name  •,  but 
Cicero,  as  one  who  hod  his  thoughts  intent  upon  fome* 
thing  elfe,  and  had  forgot  his  name,  aiked  him  the  fame 
queftion  again  two  or  three  times  ;  the  fellow,  in  order 
to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  making  the  fame  anfiver  over 
and  over  again,  and  to  imprint  the  thing  the  more  in 
his  memory  by  fome  remarkable  circumftance,  "  It  is 
<c  that  very  Ceftius,  faid  he,  who,  as  you  have  been  in* 
"  formed,  makes  no  great  account  of  your  father's  elo- 
"  qtience  in  companion  of  his  own,"  Cicero,  being 
fuddeoly  nettled  at^his,  ordered  poor  Ceftius  to  be  feiz- 
ed,  and  caufed  him  to  be  well  whipped  in  his  prefence* 
A  very  uncivil  hoft  f  ! 

,  Yet,  even  amongft  thofe  who,  all  things  confideredj 
betifbrerf  of  have  reckoned  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
Cicer«vfl  ek>~  incomparable,  there  have  been  fome  who 
fluencc.  kaVe  not  fCrUp]ej  to  find  faults  in  it.  As, 

for  example,  his  friend,  the  great  Brutus,  who  called 

*  Everybody  has  not  facb  adHadpontafeous  opinion  of  Cicero's  poe* 
try,  there  being,  even  at  thi«  day,  very  good  judges  who  efteem  it  $  and 
Plutarch  fays  exprefsly,  that  Cicero  was  not  only  accounted  the  bell  ora* 
tor,  but  alfo  the  beft  poet  of  the  Romans,  his  cotempocaries.  The  gjorp 
of  eloquence,  adds  he,  and  the  honour  of  fptajking  well,  has  been  ever 
afcribed  to  him  to  this  very  day,  though  there  has  fincc  been  a  great  a)- 
matien  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  but  bk  >fame  and  -reputation  for  poetry 
have  been  mite  loft  by  ithcappearance  of  others  Ance  his  time,  much 
more  excellent  than  he  was.  Cicero's  Life,  chap.  i.  of  Aroypt's  trans- 
lation. 

t  M.&nxC'  mfart  flunforiiiNinu 

his 
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h»  eloquent,  frhftm  et  elumbtm  *,  cc  Shattered  and 
••  feeble.**  The  orators  alfo,  in  the  next  age  to  his, 
found  fault  with  him  for  his  affe&ation  of  a  certain  long 
cadence  at  the  end  of  his  fentences,  and  particularly 
took  notice  of  the  words  dffi  vidcatut  f,  which  he  there* 
in  fo  often  makes  ufe  of.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  foT  a 
fhorter  cadence,  formed  in  the  iambic  ftyle ;  yet  fome- 
time$  hd  ftuffes  the  members  of  hrs  fente&ce  together 
.  t£ry  roughly,  though  it  is  very  feldom.  One  inftance 
of  this  dwells  upon  my  ears,  in  the  phrafe,  %  Ego  wr* 
meinhiks  dihfenctn  tffi  mallm,  quam  efe  fencm,  anteguam 
tfem,  «  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  old  for  a  little 
u  time,  than  to  be  old  before  I  am  really  fo/* 

The  hiftorian*  are  the  authors  I  am  moft  tiled  to;  for 
they  ate  pleafatit  and  eafy  ;  and  the  know-    Why  M9n. 
ledge  of  mankind  in  general,  which  is    taigne  was  uft 
what  I  feek  for,  appears  more*  clear  and    ^^  witli 
perfe&  in  hlftoty  thai*  any  where  elfe  :  ry' 

thtre  fe  to  be  feen  the  variety  and  reality  of  his  internal 
qualities,  in  general,  and  in  particular,  with  the  divcrfity 
dF  methods  contributing  to  his  compofition,  and  the  ac- 
cidents that  threaten  him. .  Hut  they  who  write  lives,  by 
reafon  they  take  more  notice  of  counfds  than  events* 
more  of  what  proceeds  from  within  doors  than  what  hap- 
pens without,  are  the  fittcft  for  my  perufal^and  therefore* 
of  all  others,  Plutarch  is  the  man  for  me.  I  am  very  forry 
that  we  have  not  a  dozen  Laertiufes,  or  that  he  was  not 
more  extebftve,  or  better  underftood.  For  !  am  equally 
tenrrous  to  know  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thofe  great 
preceptors  of  the  wt)rld,  as  to  know  the  diverfity  of  their 
>doftrines  and  opinions.  In  the  ftudy  of  this  kind  of 
tfrftorfcs  a  man  ftitfft  tumble  over,  without  cKftindlion,  all 

•  See  the  dialogue  fie  oratoribus  five  de  emits  corrupts  eloquent!*, 
cap.  is.    /,  t  ibid.  cap.  *g. 

'  ]  I  think  this  crifcicLfn*  of  Montaigne's  a. little  too  (evtre  ;  Jot,  without 
"tofrfidering  that  words  of  the  feme  found  in  the  Latin  are  agreeable, 
tttefe  are  ***  so  1st  blamed  becaufe  there  is  ^nothing  in  them  that  is 
^•int,  or  unfuifctbte  to  the  ftyle ^f  Cicero**  confertetion  throughout 
bis  work~  Betides,  if  Montaigne  was  dSfgufted  wlxh  tbe  -iamenefs  qf 
found  in  thofe  three  wordstttat  Follow  fo  etofe  to-one  another,  maUmt 
.jmtmf  zfim,  he  bsdutrthiigto  do  but  to  faprtt*  jftlcjfnom/fftttas,  «a  it 
is  inGronovius'stdition..    Cccro  de  Senectute,  cap.  10,  > 

-     Jbrfc 
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forts  of  authors,,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  bar- 
barous as  well  as  the  current  languages,  to  learn  the 
things  of  which  they  variously  treat.. 

But  Csefar,  in  my  opinion,  deferyes  particularly  to  be 

A  commend*.  ftudied>  not/or  <he  knowledge  of  the  KiU 
tiojiofCxfar's  tory  only,  but  for.  his  own  fcke,  he  has 
Commentaries.  fD  much  perfe&ion  and  excellence  above 
all  the  reft,  not  excepting  Salliift.  In  truth,  J  read  this 
author  with -a  little  more  refpeft  and  reverence  than  I  pay 
to  human  compofitions,  confidering  him  one  while  per- 
fonally,  by  his  adtibns  and  his  wonderful  greatnefs ;  and 
another  while  by  the  purity  and  inimitable  accuracy  of 
his  language,  wherein  he  has  not  only  furpafled  all  histo- 
rians, as  Cicero  fays,  but,  perhaps,  even  Cicero  himfelf. 
For  he  fpeaks  of  his  enemies  with  fo  much  finccrity, 
that,  fetting  afide  the  falfe  colours  with  which  he  endea- 
vours topalliate  his  bad  <&ufe,  and  the  corruption  of  his 
peftilent  ambition,  1  think  the  only  thing  for  which  he 
is  to  be  blamed  is  his  fpeaking  too  fparingly  of  himfelf ; 
for  fo  many  great  things  could  not  have  been  performed 
tinder  his  conduft,  if  he  had  not  had  a  greater  fhare  in 
them  than  he  attributes  to  himfelf. 

I  love  hiftories  that  are  either  very  plain,  or  of  diftin- 

Men  writers  of  gu^ec^  excellency,  Theplain  hiftorians, 
faai,  in  wbat       who  have  nothing  of  their  own  to  infert, 

refpea  they  are  anj  w|10  on]y  ta£c  t^e  care  ancJ  pajns  to 
to  be  esteemed.  t    _  *    .  .  .  *       _    . 

collea  every  thing  that,  comes  to  their 
notice,  and  to  make  a  faithful  regifter  of  all  things, 
without  choice  or  diftindlion,  leave  the  difcovery  of  the 
truth  intirely  to  our  own  judgments. 

Such,  for  example,  among  others,  is  honefl  Froiffard, 

FroiOard  ranked  w^°  ^as  proceeded,  in  his  undertaking, 
in  this  number,  with  fuch  a  frank  plainnefs,  that,  when 
a*d  commended.    he  has  committcd  an  error,  he  is  never 

afraid  to  confefs  and  corredt  it  in  the  place  where  it  is 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  who  even  reprefents  to  us. the 
variety  of  rumours  that  were  then  fpread  abroad,  and  the 
different  reports  that  were  brought  to  him.  Thvfs  the 
Hiatfer  of  his  hiftory  is  naked  and  unadorned,  and  every 
one  may  profit  by  it,  according  to  his  fhare  of  under- 

itanding*. 

The 
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Excellent  hiftorians  have  the  capacity  of  fele&ing 
what  is  fit  to  be  known,  and  of  two  re- 
ports to  fingle  out  that  which  is  moft  JJSSJrf* ?J 
likely  to  be  true.  From  the  condition  belt  hiftorians. " 
of  princes,  and  their  tempers,  they  judge 
of  their  counfels,  and  attribute  fpeeches  to  them  that 
are  therewith  confiftent ;  and  fuch  have  a  title  for  af- 
fuming  the  authprity  of  regulating  our  belief  by  theirs, 
but  certainly  this  is  a  privilege  that  belongs  to  very  few. 

The  hiftorians  of  the  middle  clafs  (who  are  the  moft 
numerous)  pervert  us  all.  They  aim  to  mat  hiftof.m 
chew  the  morfels  for  us ;  they  make  it  a  are  to  be  defpif- 
law  to  themfelves  to  judge  of,  and  confe-  ed« 
quently  to  bend  the  hiftory  to  their  own  fancy ;  for,  while 
the  judgment  leans  on  one  fide,  the  writer  cannot  avoid  r 
turning  and  winding  his  narrative  according  to  that  biafs. . 
They  undertake  to  chufe  things  worthy  to  be  known, 
yet  often  conceal  from  us  fuch  an  expreffion,  or  fuch  a 
private  tranfa&ion,  as  would  inftrud:  us  better :  they 
omit,  as  incredible,  fuch  things  as  they  do  not  underftand, 
and  fome  things,  perhaps  to,  becaufe  they  know  not  how 
to  exprefi  them  in  good  language.  Let  them  vaunt 
their  eloquence,  and  their  reafon  with  as  much  aflu- 
rance  as  they  pleafe,  and  let  them  judge  as  they  fancy ; 
but  let  them  leave  us  fomething  to  judge  of  after  them, 
and  neither  alter  nor  difguife  any  thing  of  the  fubftance 
of  the  matter  by  their  abridgements  and  their  own  pre- 
ference,  but  refer  it  to  us  pure  and  intire  in  all  its  dimen- 
lions.  In  thefe  latter  ages  efpecially,  the  people  who 
are  moft  commonly  appointed  for  this  talk  are  culled 
out  from  the  common  people  for  no  other  merit  but 
their  good  ftyle,  as  if  we  wanted  them  to  teach  us 
grammar ;  and,  as  they  are  hired  for  no  other  end,  and 
vent  nothing  but  tittle-tattle,  they  are  in  the  right  to 
apply  their  thoughts  chiefly  to  this  point.  Thus,  with 
a  one  flourilh  of  words,  they  entertain  us  with  a  curi- 
ous chain  of  reports,  which  they  pick  up  in  the  public 
places  of  the  towns. 

The  only  good  hiftories  .are  fuch  as  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  perfons  themfelves  who  had  the  direction,  or 

Vol.  II.  I  were 
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were  fharers  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  wfcicfr 

what  we  the  Z^Y  wr*tc>  or  w^°  happened*  at  leaft,  to 
oajygoodhif-  .  have  the  conduft  of  others  of  the  fame 
ton*,  kind.  Such  are,  in  a  manner,  all  the  Greek 

and  Roman  hiftorians.  For  feveral  eye-witnefles  having 
wrote  of  the  fame  affair,  (as  this  happened  at  a  time  when 
grandeur  and  literature  commonly  met  in  the  fame  per- 
fon)  if  there  happened  to  be  an  error,  it  muft,  of  ne- 
cefiity,  be  a  very  flight  one,  and  about  an  event  very  du- 
bious. What  can  one  expedt  from  a  phyfician  who  treats 
of  war,  or  from  a  ftudenr,  in  his  clofet,.  that  undertakes 
to  lay  open  the  fecrets  of  the  cabinets  of  princes  ? 
If  we  would  take  notice  how  religious  the  Romany  were 

The  miftake*  'n  x^s  P°*nt*  there  needs  no  more  than 
that  have  been  this  inftanceof  it.  AfiniusPollio*  found, 
difovcreel  in        even  jn  Caefar's  Commentaries*  a  miftake 

nieniarie*.    ?       which  he  had  fallen  into,  either  from  not 

having;  his  eyes  in  all  the  parts  of  his  army 
at  once,  and  giving  credit  to  particular  perfons,  who  had 
not  given  him  a  true  account,  or  elfe  from  not  having  been 
exactly  informed,  by  his  lieutenants,  of  what  they  had 
done  hi  his  abfence.  By  this  we  may  fee  how  hard  a 
matter  it  is  to  come  at  the  truth,  when  one  cannot  depend 
for  a  right  account  of  a  battle  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  who  commanded  in  it,  nor  upon  the  very'foldi^rs 
for  what  pafled  near  them,  unlefs,  after  the  manner  of 
examinations  before  a  judge,  the  witnefies  are  confront- 
ed, and  the  objections  admitted  to  the  proof  of  the  mi- 
Huteft  circumftances  of  every  event.  In  truth,  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  affeirs  is  very  imperfedt. 
But  this  has  been  fufficiently  treated  of  by  Bodrn,  and  ac- 
cording to  my  own  way  of  thinking.  In  orcter  to  give 
fome  little  affiftance  to  my  treacherous  memory,  which 
isfo  extremely  defective,  that  it  has  happened  to  mc,morfe 
than  once,  to  take  books  in  my  hand,  as  new  and  alto- 
gether unknown  to  me,  which  I  had  read  carefully  a  few 
years  ago,  and  fcribbled  my  notes  in  them,  I  have  mads 

»  • 

*  In  Suetoniut's  life  of  Julius  C«far,  fec>.  $6,  where  the  reader  will 
find  Pbllio*s  criticifo*  more  fcverc  than  ia  Jtjomajgn?,  who,  however, 
mult  have  taken  it  from  Suetooiut. 

it 
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It  a  pra&ice  for  fome  time  pall,  to  add,  at  the  end  of 
every  book,  (I  mean  of  lach  as  I  defire  never  to  ufe  but 
once)!  the  time  that  I  finifhed  the  reading  of  it,  and  the 
judgment  I  had  formed  of  it  in  grofs  ;  to  the  end  thac 
this  may,  at  leaft,  reprefent  to  me  the  general  air  and 
idea  which  I  had  conceived  of  the  author  when  I  read 
him.  I  will  here  tfanfcribe  fume  of  thofe  annotations 
for  a  fpecimen. 

I  wrote  what  follows*  about  teh  years  ago*  in  my 
Guicciardin,for*  in  what  language  foever    Montaigne's 
my  books  accoft  me*  I  fpeak  to  them  in    Reflcaiont  upon 
my  own :  "  He  is  a  diligent  hiftoriogra-    Guicciardin, 
'  pher,  and  one  from  whom*   in  my  opinion,  we  may 
'  know  the  truth  of  the  affairs  of  his  time  as  exactly  as  . 
'  from  any  other ;  for  in  moil  of  them  he  was  himfelf 
'  an  adtor,  and  in  an  honourable  rank.     There's  no  ap- 
pearance that  he  has  difguifed  things  out  of  hatred, 
favour,  or  vanity,  of  which  we  have  ample  testimony 
in  the  free  cenfures  he  has  pafled  upon  the  great  men, 
and  efpecially  thofe  by  whom  he  was  advanced  and  em- 
ployed in  offices  of  truft*  namely,  Pope  Clement  VII. 
in  particular.  As  to  that  part  for  which  he  feems  to  have 
valued  himfelf  moft,  w&.  his  digreffions  and  paraphrafes; 
he  has,  indeed,  fome  very  good  ones,  and  inriched  with 
beautiful  cxpreffions,  but  he  is  too  fond  of  them :  for, 
becaufe  he  would  leave  nothing  unfaid,  as  he  had  a  fub- 
jedfc  fo  copious,  and  a  field  fo  ample,  and  almoft  bound* 
lefs,  he  becomes  flat,  and  has  a  little  fmack  of  the  fcbo* 
laftic  prattle.     I  have  alfo  made  this  remark,  that  of 
fo  many  men  and  things*  fo  many  motives  and  coun* 
fels  on  which  he  paffes  his  judgment*  he  does  not  fa 
much  as  attribute  a  Angle  motive  to  virtue,  religion, 
and  confcience,  as  if  they  were  all  quite  extinct  in 
the  world ;  and  he  afcribes  the  caufe  of  all  adioas, 
how  fair  foever  they  appear  in  themfelves,  to  fome  vi- 
cious occafion,  or  view  of  profit.     It  is  impoffible  to 
imagine  but,  among  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  ac- 
a  tions,  of  which  he  gives  his  judgment,  there  muft  be 
"  fome  one  that  was  conduced  by  reafon*    No  corrupt 
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"  tion  could  have  fo  univerfallv  infedted  men,  but  fome 
€€  one  muft  have  efcaped  the 'contagion;  which  makes 
<c  me  fufpeft  that  his  own  tafte  was  a  little  vitiated,  and 
€€  it  might  happen,  that  he  judged  of  other  men  by  him- 
"  felf." 

In  my  Philip  de  Comines  there  is  this  written :  u  You 
X3pon  Philip  de  "  will  here  find  the  language  fmooth  and 
Comines.  "  agreeable,  with  an  artlefs  fimplicity ;  the 

"  narration  pure,  and  in  which  the  author's  regard  to 
"  truth  is  fully  difplayed ;  free  from  vanity  when  he 
u  fpeaks  of  bimfelf,  and  from  affedtion  and  envy  when 
"  he  fpeaks  of  another  :  his  reafonings  and  exhortation? 
€i  are  accompanied  with  more  zeal  and  truth  than  with 
€€  any  exqufiite  fufficiency,  and  with  all  that  authority 
"  and  gravity  throughout  the  whole,  which  (hews  him 
€t  to  be  a  man  of  a  good  family,  and  that  has  had  no  or- 

"  dinarv  education/' 

>>  ^^^ 

And  this  in  my  memoirs  upon  M.  Du  Bellay :  "  *  'Tis 
UponthcMc-  "aiwa>s  pleafant  to  read  things  that  are 
moirs  of  Du  "  written  by  thofe  who  have  experienced 
Bellay.  «*  how  fay  ought  to  be  carried  ou ;  but  it 

€S  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  thofe  two  lords '}( William 
*c  and  Martin  du  Bellay)  there  is  a  great  declenfion  from 
€€  that  freeand  unconftrained  manner  of  writing,  whicfh  is 
u  fo  conrfpicuous  in  the  ancients  of  their  profeffion ;  fuch 
€€  as  M.  de  Jouinville,  domeftic  to  St.  Lewis;  Eginard, 
u  chancellor  to  Charlemagne;  and  as  Philip  de  Comines 
*c  of  later  date.  This  book  is  rather  an  apology  for  king 
cc  Francis,  againft  the  emperor  Charles  V.  than  a  hiftory. 
"  I  am  hot  inclined  to  think,  that  they  have  falfified  any 
u  thing  as  to  the  faft  in  general;  but  they  are  dexterous 
€€  at  wrefting  the  judgment  of  events  to  our  advantage, 

*  Thefe  Memorrs,  publiihed  by  Martin  du  Bellay,  confift  of  ten  books, 
of  which  the  fourfirft,  and  three  la«\  are  Martin  du  Bel  lay's,  and  the 
others,  his  brother  William  deLangey's,  and  were  taken  from  his  filth 
ttgdoade,  from  theyear  1 5^6  to  1540.  They  are  entitled  **  Memoirs  of 
Martin  da  Bellay*  containing  accounts  of  feverat  things  that  happened 
in  France,  from  1513  to  the  death  of  Francis  1.  in  15+7***  From  all  this 
it  is  obvious*  why  Montaigne  fpeaks  of  two  lords  Du  Bellay,  after  he  had 
mentioned  the  memoirs  of  M.  Du  Bellay.  I  have  made  this  remark,  ro 
fave  others  from  the  perplexity  that  1  myfelf  was  involved  in,  at  firir, 
upon  this  occafion. 

c<  though 
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u  though  often  contrary  to  reafon;  and  of  omitting  what- 
u  ever  is  of  a  ticklifh  nature  in  the  life  of  their  fove- 
u  reign ;  witnefs  the  retreat  of  meflieurs  de  Montmorency 
"  and  Brion,  who  are  here  omitted ;  nay,  the  name  of 
"  Madame  de  Eftampes  is  not  fo  much  as  once  mention- 
u  ed.  Secret  aflions  may  be  concealed  by  an  hiftarian, 
u  but  to  pafs  over  mfilence  what  is  known  to  all  the  world, 
and  things  too  that  have  produced  effedfes  of  fuch 
confcquericc^  is  a  defeat  not  to  be  excufed.  In  fine, 
"  whoever  would  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  king 
"  Francis,  and  the  affairs  of  his  time,  muft,  if  he  will 
"  take  my  advice,  look  for  it  elfewhere.  The  only  ad- 
c<  vantage  he  can  reap  from  this  work  is,  by  the  particu- 
"  lar  account  of  the  battles  and  military  achievements, 
"  in  which  thofe  gentlemen  were  prefent  j  certain  ex- 
u  preffions  and  private  actions  of  fomc  princes  of  their 
"time,  and  the  pradtices  and  negociations  carried  on 
"  by  the  lord  de  Langeay,  wherein  there  are  throughout 
<4  things  worthy  to  be  known,  and  reafonings  above  the 
41  vulgar  ftrain  •" 


CHAP.        XL 
Of    Cruelty. 

VIRTUE  feems  Xo  me  to  be  quite  another  thing, 
and  more  noble  than  the  inclinations  that  are  in- 
nate in  goodncfs.  Thofe  fouls  that  are  virtue  is  faneri- 
well  tempered,  and  as  truly  generous  pur-  <*•  t©  wJiat  U 
fue  the  fame  trad:  1  and  their  a&ions  wear  JJl,l^tu^dnefi 
the  fame  face  as  the  virtuous.  But 
the  word  Virtue  imports  fomethingr,  I  know  not  what, 
that  is  more  great  and  aftive  than  a  man's  fuffering 
himfelf  witit  a  happy  conftitution,  to  be  gently  and 
quietly  conducted  by  reafon.  The  perfon,  who  from 
,a  mildnefs  and  fwectnefs  in  his  temper,  defpifes  injuries 
received,  performs  a  thing  very  amiable  and  commend- 
able ;  but  the  man  who,  being  provoked  and  enraged 
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to  the  laft  degree  by  fame  offence,  arms  himfelf  with 
the  weapons  of  reafop  againft  a  furious  third  of  revenge, 
and  after  a  great  struggle,  at  laft  matter's  his  own  paf- 
fion,  undoubtedly  performs  much  more.  The  firft 
would  do  wf  11,  and  the  latter  virtuoufly.  One  adion 
might  be  called  good-nature,  the  other  virtue.  For 
Virtue  not  to  rethinks  the  very  name  of  Virtue  prefqp- 
bc  praaifed     pofes  difficulty  and  oppofition,  and  Cannot 

Sfficuh  fome    **  exerci^e^  without  fometWng  to  contend 
•  with,     'Tis  for  this  reafon,  perhaps,  that 

we  call  God  by  the  attributes  of  good,  mighty,  boun- 
tiful, and  juft  ;  but  we  do  not  give  him  that  of  virtu- 
ous, his  works  being  all  natural,  and  without  any  effort, 
The  philofophers,  not  only  the  Stoics,  but  alfo  the  Epi- 
curians  (and  this  addition  *  I  borrow  from  the  vulgar 
opinion,  which  is  falfe,  notwithftanding  the  witty 
conceit  of  .Arcefilaus,  in  anfwer  to  one,  who,  being 
reproached  that  many  fcholars  went  from  his  fchool 
to  the  Epicurean,  but  never  any  from  thence  to  his 
fchool,  faid  in  anfwer,  "  I  believe  it  indeed ;  numbers 
«c  of  capons  being  made  out  of  cocks,  but  never  any 
t*  cocjes  out  of  capons  f.w  For,  in  truth,  the  Epicurean 
fed:  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Stoic  in  fteadinefs,  and  the 
rigour  of  opinions  and  prepepts.  And  a  certain  Stoic 
difcovefing  more  honefty  than  thofe  difputants,  who,  in 
order  to  quarrel  with  Epicurus,  and  to  throw  the  game 
into  their  own  hands,  make  him  fay  what  he  never 
thought,  putting  a  wrong  conftru&ion  upon  his  words, 

•  Montaigne  flops  here  to  make  his  excufe  for  thui  naming  the  Epi- 
cureans with  the  Stoics,  in  cqnformity  to  the  genera)  opinion  that  the 
epicureans  were  not  Co  rigid  in  their  morals  as  the  Stoics,  which  is  not 
true  in  the  main,  at  be  demonftrates  at  one  yiew.  This  involved  Mon- 
taigne in  a  tedious  parenthefis,  during  which  it  is  proper  that  the  reader 
be  attentive,  that  he  may  not  in ti rely  lofe  the  thread  of  the  argument. 
In  fame  latter  editions  of  this  author,  it  has  been  attempted  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  but  without  obferving  that  Montaigne's  argument  is  . 
rendered  more  feeble  and  obfeure  by  fuch  vain  repetitions,  it  is  a  licence 
that  ought  not  to  be  taken,  becaufe  he  who  publiflies  the  woik  of  an* 
other,  ought  to  give  it  as  the  other  compofed  it.    But,  in  Mr.  Cotton** 

(ranflation,  he  was  fo  puzzled  with  this  enormous  parentbefls,  that  be, 
ias  quite  left  it  out. 
t  P'0&*  Lacrt» in  tR*  Uft  of  Arcefilaui,  Jib.  iv.  feCt  43. 

cloathing 
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cloathing  his  fentences,  by  the  ftrkffc  rules  of  grammar, 
with  another  meaning,  and  a  different  opinion  from  that 
which  they  knew  he  entertained  in  his  mind,  and  in  his 
morals,  the  Stoic,  1  fay,  declared,  that  he  abandoned  the 
Epicurean  fed,  upon  this,  among  other  confiderations, 
that  he  thought  their  traft  too  lofty  and  inacceffible  ; 
et  ii  qui  <p An' Join  vacanlur  funt  ({WxaXtfi  ct  {p&oXxiuo*,  om- 
nefyue  virtutcs  et  colunt  et  ratine nt;  "  and  thofe  whom  we 
"  call  lovers  of  pleafure,  being,  in  effed:,  lovers  of  ho* 
€€  nour  and  juftice,  cultivate  and  pra&ife  all  the  virtues*" 
(Cic#  Ep.  1 9.  lib.  xv.)  feveral,  I  fay,  of  the  Stoic  and  Epi- . 
curean  philofophers,  thought  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
have  the  foul  in  a  good  frame,  well  tempered,  and  well- 
difpofed  t6  virfue ;  that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  our 
refolutions  and  our  reafonings  fixed  above  all  the  ef- 
forts of  fortune ;  but  it  that  was  ever  neceffary  to  feek 
occafions  to  make  trial  of  them :  they  were  for  going 
in  qucft  of  pain,  neceffity,  and  contempt,  in  order  to 
combat  them,  and  to  keep  the  foul  in  exercifc.  Mullum 
Jibi  adjicit  virtus  lacefftta%\  "  virtue  by  being  attacked  be~ 
**  comes  the  more  courageous."  It  is  one  of  the  reafons 
why  Epaminondas,  who  was  alfo  of  a  third  fedt  +,  refufed 
the  wealth  which  fortune  put  into  his  hand  by  very  * 
fair  means,  becanfc  faid  he,  I  may  be  able  to  fence  with 
poverty,  in  which  extreme  he  always  flood  kis  ground. 
Socrates  methinks  put  himfelf  to  a  feverer  trial,  keeping, 
for  his  excrcife,  a  fhrew  of  a  wife ;  which  was  a  trial 
with  a  vengeance.  Metellus,  the  only  one  of  all  the  Ro- 
man fenators,  who  attempted,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  vir- 
tue, to  fupport  himfelf  againft  the  violence  of  Saturninus, 
the  tribune  of  the  people  of  Rome,  whb  was  refolved  by 
all  means  to  get  an  unjuft  law  paft  iA  favour  of  the 
commonalty,  having,  by  fuch  opposition,  incurred  the 
capital  punishments  which  Saturninus  had  cftabliffied  for 
the  recufants ;  this  very  Metellus  faid  to  the  perfons, 
whp,  in  this  extremity,  were  leading  hita  to  the  place  of 
execution :  "  That  it  was  a  very  eaiy  £  and  a  bafe  thing  to 

*  Seitec.  Ei*.  13. 

f  Of  the  Pythagorean  fe£h    Bpaminondsts,  the  Theban,  fays  Cktfo* 
was  intruded  by  Li  fit,  a  Pythagorean.  De  Offie.  lib.  i.  c.  44. 
{  Plutarch,  in  tile  life  Of  Marias,  ch.  la.  of  Amyot't  tnmfiation. 
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f€  commit  evil ;  and  that  to  do  good,  where  there  was  no 
u  danger,  was  a  common  thing;  but  to  do  good  where 
*€  there  was  danger,  was  the  proper  office  of  a  man  of 
"  virtue."  Thele  words  of  Metellus  clearly  ftew  what  I 
would  make  out,  that  virtue  refufes  eafe  for  its  compa- 
nion, and  that  the  gentle  afcent,-that  foft,  fmooth  way,  in 
which  thofe  taketneir  fteps  who  are  regulated  by  a  na- 
tural inclination  to  gopdnefs,  is  not  the  path  of  true  virtue, 
This  requires  a  rugged  thorny  paflage,  and  will  have 
either  difficulties  from  without  to  ffruggfe  with  (like  that 
pf  Metellus)  by  means  whereof  fortune  delights  to  in- 
terrupt the  fpeed  of  our  career,  or  elfc  internal  difficul- 
ties that  are  introduced  by  the  difprderly  appetites  and 
^mperfedftons  of  our  condition. 

I  am  wme  thus  far  at  my  eafe,  biit  it  juft  now  falls 

into  my  imagination,  that  the  foul  af  Sa-> 
&-k^!k£fi!  Af     crates,  the  moft  perfeft  that  ever  has  come 

ilucn  at  mole  or         r        \     •  *  ,  .  t 

^ocratc»  and  Ca-  to  my  knowledge,  would,  by  this  rule,  have 
to,  virtue  be-  \\\At  to  recommend  it :  for  I  cannot  per- 
babit,  PeiYe> ln  this  perfon,  any  effort  of  a  vicious 

concupifcence.  In  thecourfe  of  his  virtue, 
I  cannot  imagine  there  was  any  difficulty  or  conftraint. 
I  know  his  reafon  had  fo  much  fway  and  authority  over 
him,  that  it  would  never  have  fuffered  a  viciops  appetite 
fo  much  as  to  rife  in  him.  To  a  virtue  fo  fublime  as  his 
\  can  fet  nothing  in  oppofition.  Methinks  I  fee  it  (talk, 
with  a  victorious  and  triumphant  pace,  in  pomp,  and  at 
eafe,  without  mpleftation  or  diflurbance.  If  virtue  can- 
not Ihine  but  by  draggling  with  contrary  appetites,  fhall 
.we  therefore  fay,  that  fhe  cannot  fubfift  without  the  af- 
fiftanpe  of  vice,  and  that  it  is  from  thence  Ihe  derives  her 
reputation  and  honour  P  What  would  become  alfo  of 
that  brave  and  generous  Epicurean  pleafure,  which  pre- 
jtends  to  nourifh  and  cheriih  virtue  in  its  lap,  giving  it 
fhame,  ficknefs,  poyerty,  death,  ^njcl  hell  for  toys  to 
play  with  ?  If  I  prefuppofe  that  perfeft  yirtue  is  knowq 
\>y  contending  with,  and  patiently  bearing  pain,  and  even 
fits  of  the  gout,  >y  ithout  being  moved  in  its  feat:  if  I 
jgive  it  rpughnefs  and  difficulty  for  its  neeeffary  objt^, 
jyhat  will  befon&e  of  4  virtue  elcyated  to  fuch  a  dpgree, 

'  •    n 
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as  not  only  to  defpife  pain,  but  to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  racking  flitches  of  a  violent  colic,  as  is 
the  quality  of  that  virtue  which  the  Epicureans  have  cfta-» 
blilhed,  and  of  which  many  of  them,  by  their  adtions, 
have  left  very  evident  proofs  ?  As  have  many  others,  who 
I  find  have  furpafled  the  very  rules  of  their  difcipline  ; 
witnefs  the  younger  Cato ;  when  I  fee  him  dying,  and 
tearing  out  his  own  bowels,  I  cannot  be  contented  nmply 
to  believe,  that  his  foul  was,  at  that  time,  wholly  exempt 
from  trouble  and  fear :  I  cannot  think,  that  he  only  fup- 
ported  himfelf  in  this  ftep  which  was  prefcribe  to  him  by 
the  laws  of  the  Stoic  fed,  quite  ferenely,  without  emotion 
or  paffion  :  there  was,  methinks,  in  that  man's  virtue  too 
much  fprightlinefs  and  youth  to  flop  there.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  he  felt  a  pleafure  and  delight  in  fo  noble  an 
aftion,  and  that  it  was  more  agreeable  to  him  than  any 
thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  Sic  abiit  i  vita  ut  caufam 
moriendi  naSumfe  ejjfe  gaudtrct,  "  He  went  out  of  life  in- 
"  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  he  was  glad  he  had  found  a  reafoa 
"  for  dying  *."  And  I  really  queftion,  whether  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  occafion  of 
fo  brave  an  exploit ;  and  if  that  good-nature  of  his, 
which  made  him  efpoufe  the  public  benefit  rather  than 
his  own,  did  not  reftrain  me,  I  fhould  be  ready  to  believe, 
that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  fortune,  for  having 
pyt  his  virtue  to  fo  fevere  a  trial,  and  for  having  favour- 
ed the  robber  -{-  in  trampling  the  ancient  liberty  of  his 
country  under  his  feet.  Methinks  I  read  in  this  adion, 
I  know  not  what  exultation  in  his  foul,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary and  manly  emotion  of  pleafure,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  noblenefs  and  fublimity  of  his  undertaking. 

*  Deliberatamortc  ftrocicr  p 
Crown  fiercer  now  fhe  is  refoived  to  die. 

*  Cic.  Tufc.  Quseft.  lib.  i.  cap*  30. 

f  Caefar,  who,  notwithstanding  the  great  qualities  of  his,  which  Mon- 
taigne fct  off  with  fuch  luftre  in  the  preceding  chapter;  it  here  treated 
as  he  defervet  for  having  committed  toe  mod  heinous  of  all  crimes. 

f.  Hort  lib.  i.  ©d.  37.  v.  ty. 

Not 
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Not  Simulated  by  any  hope  of  glory,  as  the  vulgar  and 
effeminate  judgments  of  fomc  men  havfe  concluded ;  for 
the  confideration  is  too  mean  to  touch  a  mind  fo  gene- 
rous, fo  afpiring,  and  fo  obftinate,but  for  the  very  beauty 
of  the  thing  in  itfelf,  which  he,  who  had  the  management 
of  its  fprings,  difcerned  more  clearly,  and  in  its  perfec- 
tion, than  we  are  able  to  do. .  It  gives  me  a  pleafure,  to 
find  it  is  the  judgment  of  philofophy  *,  that  fo  brave  an 
a&ion  would  have  been  indecent  in  any  other  life  than 
Cato's,  and  that  it  only  became  his  to  have  fuch  a  period. 
However,  as  reafon  required,  he  commanded  his  fon,  and 
the  fenators  who  accompanied  him,  to  take  another  courfe. 
Catoni)  quum  incrtdibiUm  nstura  tribmffet  gravitatem>  earn- 
que  ipfeperpetud  tonftantid  reboravi[j7ty  fempsrque  in  pro- 
pofito  confilio  ptmanfijjzty  morundum  potihs  quam  tyranni 
vultus  afpiciendus  trat  \  "  Cato  having  been  endowed  by 
*c  nature  with  an  incredible  gravity,  which  he  had  fortifi- 
"  ed  by  a  perpetual  constancy,  without  ever  departing 
"  from  what  he  had  once  determined,  he  muft,  of  neccl- 
"  fity,  rather  die  than  fee  the  face  of  the  tyrant.*  Every 
man's  death  muft  be  fuitable  to  his  life  :  we  do  not  be- 
come other  men  by  dyihg.  I  always  judge  of  the  death 
by  the  life  preceding;  and  if  any  one  tells  me  of  a  death 
that,  in  appearance,  was  accompanied  with  fortitude, 
after  a  life  that  was  feeble,  I  conclude  the  caufe  that 
produced  it  to  be  feeble,  and  fuitable  to  the  life  before  it. 
The  eafinefs  therefore  of  this  death,  and  the  facility 
which  he  had  acquired,  in  dying,  by  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  (hall  we  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  the  leaft  abatement 

The  che&rful.  °^  f^e  ^u^c  °f  his  virtue  ?  Who,  that 
nefsot  Sotratet      has  his  brain  ever  fo  little  tinctured  with 

dc^cd  ft  fuh  cri-  true  Philofophy,  can  imagine  Socrates 
or  to  Cato's  only  free  from  fear  and  paffion  under  the 
dcath«  circumftances  of  imprifonment,  fetters, 

and  condemnation  ?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  dif- 
cover  not  only  his  (lability  and  conftancy  (which  was 

•  This  is  what  Cicero  fays,  in  his  Offices,  lib.  i.  cap.  ji.  Nonnonquam 
mortem  Abi  ipti  coofcifcert  alius  debet,  alius  in  etdem  causa  non  debet. 
Nam  enim  alia  in  causa  M.  Cato  fuit,  alia  catttrt  qui  fe  in  Africa  Csefari 
tradideruot?   Atqui  ceteris  for  titan  vitio  datum  cAet  (i  fe  intercmnTet* 

his 
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his  common  quality)  but,  fikewife,  I  know  not  what  frefli 
fatisfaftton  and  a  joyous  alacrity  in  his  la  ft  words  and 
aftions  ?  By  the  pleafure  he  felt  in  fcratching  his  leg,  af- 
ter his  irons  were  taken  off,  does  he  not  difcover  the  like 
ferenity  and  joy  of  foul,  to  find  himfelf  difengaged  from 
the  paft  inconveniencies,  and  on  the  point  of  entering  in- 
to futurity  ?  Cato  may  be  pleafdd  to  pardon  me,  when  I 
fay  his  death  was  more  tragical  and  lingering,  but  ydt 
that  of  Socrates  was,  I  know  not  how,  more  defirable,  in- 
fomuch  that  Arifttppus,  hearing  fome  pitying  the  manner 
of  his  death,faid,  "May  thegods  grant  me  fuch  a  death*." 
We  difcern  in  the  fouls  of  thefe  two  great  men,  and  their 
imitators  (fcr  I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  ever  had 
their  equals),  fo  perfect  a  habit  of  virtue,  that  it  was 
conftitutional  to  them.  It  is  not  that  painful  virtue,  nor 
the  law  of  reafon,  to  preferve  which,  the  foul  muft  be, 
as  it  were,  on  the  rack;  but  it^  is  the  very  eflence  of  their 
fouls,  their  natural  and  common  practice ;  they  have 
rendered  it  fuch  by  a  long  adherence  to  the  precepts  of 
phiiofophy,  imbibed  by  a  rich  genius,  and  a  generous 
nature.  The  vicious  paffions,  that  are  born  in  us,  can 
find  no  entrance  into  their  breads :  the  fortitude  and 
fteadinefs  of  their  fouls  ftiflc  and  extinguifh  carnal  ap- 
petites as  foon  as  they  begin  to  be  in  motion. 

Now,  that  it  is  not  more  noble,  by  a  fublime  and 
divine  refolution,  to  hinder  the  birth  of  Djfferent  <je. 
temptations,  and  to  be  fo  formed  to  virtue,  grets  of  vir- 
that  the  very  feeds  of  the  vices  may  be  era-  lut* 
dicated,  than  by  mere  force  to  hinder  their  growth,  and, 
by  giving  way  to  the  firft  motions  of  the  paffions,  be 
obliged  to  arm  and  oppofe  their  progrefs,  and  to  con- 
quer them ;  and  that  this  feeond  effect  is  not  alfo  much 
more  noble  than  to  be  only  furnifhed  with  an  eafy  de- 
})onqair  temper,  difgufted  of  itfelf  with  debauchery  and 
vice,  I  do  not  think  can  be  doubted.  As  to  this  third 
and  laft  fort  of  virtue,  itfeems,  indeed,  to  render  a  man 
innocent,  but  not  virtuous ;  free  from  doing  ill,  but  not 
apt  enough  to  do  good.     Bcfides,  this  is  a  condition  fq 

f  Pic;.  Laflrt.  in  the  fife  of  Ariflipptu,  fib,  li.  felt.  76. 

nearly 
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nearly  approaching  to  injperfe&ion  and  frailty,  that  I 
know  not  very  well  how  to  diftinguifli  the  limits. 
The  very  names  of  Goodnefs  and  Innocence  are,  for 
this  reafon,  in  fome  fort  names  of  contempt.  I  per- 
ceive that  feveral  virtues,  as  chaftity,  fobriety,  and 
temperance,  may  happen  to  us  through  bodily  defe&s. 
Conftancy  an  danger  (if  it  muft  be  fo  called),  the  con- 
tempt of  death,  patience  under  misfortunes  may  happen, 
and  are  often  found  in  men,  for  want  of  well  judging  of 
fuch  accidents,  and  conceiving  of  them  as  they  really 
are.  Dulnefs  of  apprehenfion  and  ftupidity  are  there- 
fore fometimes  the  counterfeit  of  virtuous  deeds.  As 
I  have  often  feen  it  happen,  that  men  have  had  praife 
for  what  deferved  ceniure. 

An  Italian  nobleman  once  made  this  remark,  in  my 

prefence,  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  coun- 
ty ^A1".  trymen,  viz.  That  the  Italians  were  fo 
^r^hratery.1*     fubtle,  and  fo  quick  of  apprehenfion,  that 

they  forefaw  dangers  and  accidents  which 
might  happen  to  them,  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  ftrange,  if  they  often  went  to  war  to 
provide  for  their  fecurity,  even  before  they  had  difcover- 
ed  the  danger  :  that  we  (the  French)  and  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  not  fo  cunning,  were  ftill  more  to  be  blamed, 
for  that  we  muft  both  fee  and  feel  the  danger  fyefore  it 
could  alarm  us,  and  that,  even  then,  we  were  not  refolute; 
but  that  the  Germans  and  the  Swifs,  being  more  heavy 
and  dull  of  apprehenfion,  had  not  the  fenfe  to  look  round 
them,  even  when  the  blows  were  dealt  about  their  ears. 
Perhaps  he  only  talked  at  this  rate  by  way  of  banter ; 
yet  certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  trade  of  war,  thofe  who  have 
not  yet  learned  it,  often  ruih  into  dangers  with  more  te- 
merity than  they  do  after  they  are  well  acquainted  with  it, 

baud  ignarus  quantum  nova  gloria  in  amis 


Et  pradulce  decus  primo  cerf  amine  poflit  '*. 

Knowing  how  much  the  hope  of  glory  warms 
The  foldicr  in  his  firft  effay  of  arms. 

•  iEneid.  lib.  xi.  vcr.  154.,  15^, 

For 
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For  this  reafon,  when  we  would  judge  of  any  particu- 
lar ad: ion,  we  ought  previoufly  to  confider  the  feveral 
circumftances,  and  the  character  of  the  man  by  whom 
it  is  performed. 

To  fay  one  word  of  myfelf,  I  have  fometimes  known 
my  friends  commend  that  for  prudence  in 
me  which  was  mere  fortune,  and  afcribe    l*  ^l,aLc?nfift," 
that  to  courage  and  patience,  which  was    virtue, 
owing  to  judgment  and  opinion,  giving 
me  one  title  for  another,  fometimes  to  my  advantage*  at 
other  times  to  my  detriment:  as  to  the  reft,  I  am  fo  far 
from  being  arrived  to  this  firft  and  more  perfect  degree  of 
excellence,  where  virtue  is  become  a  habit,  that  I  have 
fcarce  made  any  trial  of  the  fecond.     I  have  made  no 
great  efforts  to  curb  the  defires  by  which  I  have  been 
importuned.    My  virtue  is  virtue,  or  rather  cafual  and 
accidental  innocence.  If  I  had  been  born  of  a  more  irre- 
gular constitution,  I  fear  my  cafe  would  have  been  very 
lamentable ;  for  I  have  fcarce  ever  experienced  a  forti- 
tude of  mind  to  refift  paffions  that  were  ever  fo  little- 
vehement.    I  know  not  how  to  nourifh  quarrels  and  de- 
bates in  my  own  breaft,  fo  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  my- 
fclf if  I  am  exempt  from  feveral  vices. 

-Si  vUiis  mtdiocribuSy  ac  mea  paucis 


Mendofa  eft  natura,  alioqui  refta  (yelutfi 
Egregio  infperfos  reprenaas  corpore  naves  *•) 

If  trivial  faults  deform  my  upright  foul, 
Like  a  fair  face  when  blemifh'd  with  a  mole. 

I  owe  it  more  to  my  fortune  than  to  my  reafon*  I  hap- 
pened to  be  defcended  from  a  race  famous  for  probity, 
and  from  .a  very  good  father.  I  know  not  whether  he 
has  intailed  any  of  his  humours  upon  me,  or  whether 
domeftic  examples,  and  the  good  inftru&ion  I  received 
in  my  infancy,  have  infe&fibly  contributed  to  it,  or  elfe 
whether  1  was  born  fo. 

•  Horat.  lib.  i.  Sat. «.  rer.  #5,  ttti 

Se* 
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\Stu  Liira>  feu  mt  Sccrpius  ejpicit 
jStrmidokfuS)  pars  vioUntior 
Naialis  bar 4*  feu  tyr annus 
Hefpcria  Capricornus  unda  *. 

Whatever  ftar  did  at  my  birth  prevail, 
Whether  my  fate  was  weighed  in  Libra's  fcale ; 
,  Or  Scorpio  reign'd,  whofe  gloomy  powV 
Rules  dreadful  o'er  the  natal  hour ; 
Or  Capricorn  with  angry  rays, 
Thofe  tyrants  of  the  Weftern  feas* 

But  (b  it  is,  that  I  have  a  natural  abhorrence  for  moft  of 
the  vices.  The  anfwer  which  Afttifthenes  made  to  one 
who  afked  htm, "  What  was  the  beft  thing  to  learn  ?M  viz. 
"  To  unlearn  evil,"  feems  very  fimilarto  this  reprefenta- 
tton.  I  have  them  in  abhorrence,  I  fay,  from  an  opinion 
lb  natural,  and  fo  much  my  own,  that  the  very  inftind  and 
impreffion  of  them,  which  I  brought  with  me  from  my 
nurfe,  I  flill  retain,  no  motive  whatsoever  having  been 
effectual  to  make  me  alter  it ;  nay,  not  my  own  dif- 
courfes,  which,  by  rambling,  in  fome  things,  from  the 
Common  road,  might  eafily  licenfe  me  to  commit  ac- 
tions, which  fuch  natural  inclination  gives  me  an  aver* 
fion  to.  # 

What  I  am  going  to  fay  is  monftrous,  yet  I  will  lay  it.  I 
mjr      .     %  findrayfetf,  in  many  things,  more  curbed 

3£S"£  r.  and  regard  by  my  manner,  than  my 
regular  at  his  opinion,  and  my  concupifcence  not  fo  de- 
manners,  bauched  as  my  reafon.  Ariftippus  efta- 
bliflied  fuch  bold  opinions  in  favour  of  pleafure  and  riches, 
as  made  all  the  philofophers  declaim  againft  him  :  but, 
as  to  bis  manners,  Dronyfius  the  Tyrant  having  prefented 
three  beautiful  wenches  to  him  for  his  choice  of  one,  he 
made  arrfwer,  that  he  would  have  them  atl ;  and  that 
Paris  was*  in  the  wrong,  for  preferring  one  before  her 
other  two  companions :  but,  when  he  carried  them  home 
to  his-  houfe,  he  fent  them  back  untouched  :  His  fer- 

•  Hor.  lib.  ii.  ode  17*  ver.  17,  &c.  f  Diog.  Laert*  in  tbe  life  of 

Antifthenes,  lib.  vi.  Ifcdh  7» 

vant 
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vant  finding  the  money,  which  he  carried  after  him,  too 
heavy  a  load  for  him  *,  he  ordered  him  to  pour  it  out  in 
the  road,  and  there  leave  the  quantity  that  incumbered 
him*  And  Epicurus,  whofe  do&rines  were  fo  irreligious 
and  effeminate,  was,  in  his  life,  very  devout  and  labo- 
rious :  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his,  that  he  lived  upon 
nothing  but  bifcuit  and  water,  and  defired  him  to  fend 
him  a  little  cheefe,  to  referve  it  till  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  a  fumptuous  feaft.  Muft  it  be  true,  that,  in  or- 
der to  be  perfed,  wet  muft  be  (6  by  an  occult,  natural* 
and  univerfal  property,  without  law,  reafon,  or  exam* 
pie  ?  The  irregularities  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  are 
not,  I  thanjc  God,  of  the  word  fort,  and  I  have  con- 
demned myfelf  for  them,  in  proportion  to  the  guilt  of 
them,  for  they  never  infe&ed  my  judgment.  On  the 
contrary,  I  accufe  them  more  feverely  in  myfelf  than  in 
another;  but  that  is  $11,  for,  as  to  the  reft,  I  oppofe  too 
little  refiftance,  and  too  eafily  fuffer  myfelf  to  incline  to 
the  other  fcale  of  the  balance,  only  I  moderate  and  pre* 
vent  them  from  mixing  with  other  vices,  which  are  apt 
to  intwine  with,  and  hang  to  one  another,  if  a  man  does 
not  take  care.  I  have  contra&ed  and  curtailed  mine,  to 
jnake  them  a,s  fimple  and  uncompounded  as  I  could. 


•N<c  uhta 


Errprem  foveo  «f". 

Nor  do  I  indulge  my  error  farther. 

For  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who  fay,  "  That 
"  the  wife  man,  when  he  works,  operates    *fhe  being  id* 
'f  by  all  the  virtues  together,  though  one    (lilted  to  one 
"  be  riioft  apparent,  according  to  the  na-    jStflL^J* 
ic  ture  of  the  a&ion,"  (and,  as  to  this,  the    liable  to  all  the 
fimilitude  of  the  human  body  might  be  of    **«. 
fome  fervice  to  them,  becaufe  cholor  cannot  operate  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  all  the  humours,  though  chpler  be 
predominant)  if  from  thence  they  would  likewife  infer, 

• 

•  Dtog.  Laert.  ito  the  life  of  Ariftippus,  lib.  ii.Je&.  67— -77.  and  Hor. 
li.l?.  ii,  fat.  iii.  ven  too,  &c.  |  Jay,  fat;  Via',  ver.  194. 

that, 
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that,  when  the  wicked  man  adb  wickedly  he  ads  by  all 
the  vices  together,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  merely  fo,  or 
elfe  I  do  not  underftand  them,  for,  indeed,  I  find  the 
contrary.  Thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  acute  but  trifling  fub- 
tilties  which  phiiofophy  fometimes  infills  on.  I  am  ad- 
dicted to  fome  vices,  but  I  fly  from  others  as  much  as 
a  faint  would  do.  The  Peripatetics  alfo  difown  this  in- 
diflbluble  connection  and  complication ;  and  Ariftotle  i$ 
of  opinion,  that  a  man  may  be  prudent  and  juft,  and  at 
the  fame  time  intemperate  and  incontinent.  Socrates  con- 
fefled  to  fome  who  had  difcovered,  in  his  phyfiognom)V 
an  inclination  to  a  certain  vice,  that  he  had,  indeed,  a 
natural  propenfity  to  it,  but  that  he  had,  by  difcipline, 
corredted  it  * :  and  Stilpo,  the  philofopher's  familiar 
"  friend,  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was  born  with  an  appetite 
both  to  wine  and  women,  but  that,  by  ftudy,  he  had 
learned  to  abftain  from  both  f. 

What  I  have  in  me,  that  is  good,  I  afcribe  it,  on  the 

What  Mon-        contrary,  to  the  lot  of  my  birth,  and  am 

taisac*s  good-      not  beholden  for  it  either  to  law,  precept, 

\    neft  confifted  in.     or  aUy  other  inftruftion  :  my  innocence  is 

\  perfectly  fimple,  with  little  aflurance,  and  lefs  art. 
*  AmoQg  all  the  vices  I  mortally  hate  cruelty,  both  by  na- 
ture and  judgment,  as  the  very  extreme  of  all  vices  :  but, 
withal,  I  am  fo  tender-hearted,  that  it  grieves  me  to  fee 
the  throat  of  a  fowl  cur,  nor  can  I  bear  to  hear  the  cry 
of  a  hare  in  the  teeth  of  my  dogs,  though  hunting  is 
my  moft  favourite  diverfion.  Such  as  have  fenfual  plea- 
fure  to  encounter  with,  willingly  make  ufe  of  this  argu- 
ment, to  fhevv  that  it  is  altogether  vicious  and  unrea- 
sonable;  that,  when  it  is  at  the  height,  it  matters  us  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  reafon  can  have  ho  accefs  to  it ;  and 
they  inftance  the  commerce  with  the  fair  fex, 


turn  jam  prafogit  gaudia  corpus % 
Atqut  in  eo  eft  Venus %  ut  mulicbria  conferat  aroa  %. 

when  they  think  that  the  pleafure  tranfports  us  to  fuch 

•  Cic.  Tufc.qgeft.  lib.  iv.  cap,  37.  f  Cic.  lib,  de  Fato,  cap.  g. 

J  Lucrct.  lib.  it.  vtr.  1099,  &c. 
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fc  degree,  tkat  our  reafon  cannot  perform  its  office  while 
we  are  in  fuch  an  extafy  and  rapture. 

I  know,  however^  that  it  may  be  otherwife,  and  that* 
fometimes,  a  man  has  it  in  his  power*  if  he  *,   „.    , ,    rA1 

.lt  7      ,.        .     ,  . r   ,      7...     .   He  could  refifll 

will,  to  turn  his  mind,  even  in  the  critical  the  ftrongeft 
minute*  to  other  thoughts ;  but  then  it  mtift  Jmpreffiona  of 
be  bent  to  it  deliberately,  and  of  fet  piirpofe.  p  ca  urc! 
I  know  that  a  man  may.  triumph  over  the  utmoft  effort} 
of  pleafure,  I  have  experienced  this  myfelf,  and  hgvrf 
not  found  Venus  fo  imperious  a  goddefs,  as  many,  and 
fome  more  reformed  than  myfelf,  declare  her  to  be.  I  do 
not  think  it  a  miracle,  as  the  queen  of  Navarre  does,  in 
one  of  the  tales  of  her  Heptameron  (which  is  a  very 
pretty  book  for  her  fubjeft),  nor  a  thing  of  extreme 
difficulty,  to  fpend  whole  nights,  where  a  man  has  all 
the  conveniency  and  liberty  he  can  defire,  with  a  long 
wiihed-for  miftrefs,  and  yet  be  true  to  the  promife  be 
may. have  made,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  with  kiffes  and  gentle 
fqueeze9  of  the  hand.  I  fancy,  that  the  diverfipn  of 
hunting  would  be  more  proper  for  the  experiment,  in 
which  though  the  pleafure  be  lefs,  yet  the  rapture  and 
furprize  are  the  greater,  when  our  reafon,  being  a#oniflv? 
ed,  has  not  fuch  leifure  to  prepare  itfelf  for  the  encoun- 
ter, when,  after  a  long  fearch,  the  beaft  ftarts  up  on  a 
fadden,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  place  wh^re  we  leaft  of  all  ex- 
pe&ed  itrf  This  fhock,  and  the  fhouts  of  tjie  hunters, 
flrike  us  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  foe 
fuch  as  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  chace,  to  think  6f  any 
thing  elfe  at  that  very  inftant :  alfo  the  poets  make 
t)iana  triumphant  over  the  torch  and  arrows  of  Cupid. 

£>uis  nan  malar  urn  i  quas  amor  curas  habcty 
H*c  inter  obtivifcitur  *  ? 

"  Amidft  fuch  happinefs  who  will  not  forget 
".The  various  cares  of  love's  uneafy  flfte  ?" 

To  retutn  to  my  fubjeft  r  I  have  a  very  tender  com* 
paflion  for  the  afflictions  of  other  perfons,   Hi*  tender- 
tod  Ihould  readily  cry,  for  company,  if,    l»cartedn«(W 

•  Hor-  Epod.  Od.  ii,  ver.  37*  38. 

Vol.  11.  K  iiport 
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upon  any  occafion  whatfoever,  I  could  cry  at  all.  No- 
thing tempts  my  tears  but  to  fee  tears  Ihed  by  others,, 
whether  the  paffion  which  produces  them  be  real,  or  only 
feigned  or  counterfeit.  I  do  not  much  lament  the  dead, 
and  ihould  rather  enVv  them  ;  but  I  verv  much  lament 
thofe  who  are  dying.  The  favages  do  not  fo  much  offend 
me  in  roafting  and  eating  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  thofe 
who  torment  and  perfecute  the  living.  I  do  not  like  to 
be  a  fpedtator  of  executions,  how  juft  foever  they  are. 
A  perfon  having  undertaken  ta  fet  forth  the  clemency 
of  Julius  Cafar,  "  He  was,  faid  he,  moderate  in  his  re- 
**  venge;  for  having  forced  the  pirates  to  furrender  ta 
"  himi  thofe  very  pirates  who  had  before  taken  him  pri- 
"  foner,  and  put  him  to  ranfom,  and  having  fworn  ta 
"  hang  them  on  a  gibbet,  he  did,  indeed,  condemn  them 
"  to  it,  but  it  was  after  he  had  caufed  them  to  be 
"  ftrangled :  nor  did  he  punifh  his  fecretary  Philemon,. 
<c  who  had  attempted  to  poifon  him,  with  any  greater  fe- 
u  verity  than  merely  putting  him  to  death."  Without 
naming  the  Latin  author  **,  who  durft  alledge,  as  a  mark 
of  clemency,  the  killing  of  thofe  by  whom  we  have  been 
offended,  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  that  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
horrid  and  inhuman  examples  of  cruelty  praftifed  by  the 
Roman  tyrants. 

My  opinion  is,  that,  even  in  the  executions  of  juf- 
Thc  executions  tlce>  whatever  exceeds  fimple  death,  is 
of  juftice  mere  cruelty,  efpecially  in  us,  who  ought  to 

fimk/and^o      haVe  f°  mtlch  rel*Ped  t0  the  follls>  as  ro  dif" 

carry  no  marks  mifs  them  in  a  good  ftate,  which  cannot  be 
of  ieverity.  when  they  are  difcompofed  and  rendered 

defperate  by  intolerable  torments.  Not  long  fmce  a  fol- 
dier,  who  was  imprifoned  for  fotnc  crime,  perceiving 
from  the  tower  wherein  he  was  confined,  that  the  people 
were  afiemble4  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  the 
carpenters  were  very  bufy,  he  thought  that  all  their  pre- 
paration   was    for    his  execution,    and  therefore    re- 

» 

•  This  author  was  Suetonius,  whereial  remember  to  have  read  this 
paftage,  though  Montaigne  choie  to  conceal  hi*  name  j.  and,  upon  confut- 
ing it,  was  enabled  to  correct  a  fmall  error  I  found  in  all  the  editions  of 
thefe  Efl'ays  that  1  have  Teen,  which  write  Philomon  for  Philemon* 

folvcd 
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folved  to  kill  himfelf,  but  could  fihd  nothing  wherewith 
to  do  it  except  an  old  nifty  cart-nail  which  he  chanced 
to  light  upon  :  with  this  he  firft  gave  hirnfelf  two  great 
wounds  in  his  throat,  but,  finding  this  was  not  fuffici- 
ent,  he  foon  after  gave  himfelf  a  third  wound  in  the 
belly,  where  he  lcfc  the  nail  (hick  up  ro  the  head.  The 
firft  of  his  keepers  that  came  into  his  room,  found  him 
thus  mangled,  and  though  {till  alive,  yet  fallen  on  the 
floor,  near  expiring  by  his  wounds.     They  therefore 
made  hafte  to  pafs  fentence  on  him  before  he  fhould  die, 
and  thereby  defeat  the  law.     When  he  heard  his  fen* 
tence,  and  that  it  was  only  to  be  beheaded,  he  feemed  to 
take  frefh  courage,  accepted  of  a  glafs  of  wine  which  he 
had  before  refnfed,  and  thanked  his  judges  for  the  un- 
expected mildnefs  of  their  fentence,  faying,  "  That  he 
*'  had  taken  a  refolution  to  difpatch  himfelf,   for  fear 
"  of  being  put  to  a  kind  of  death  more  fevere  and  in- 
"  fupportable,  having  entertained  an  opinion  from  the 
"  preparations  he  had  fcen  making  in  the  place  of  exe- 
"  cution,  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  fome  horrible  torture." 
And  the  man  feemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  delivered  from 
death  by  the  change  of  it  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
apprehended  it.     1  would  advife,  that  thefe  examples 
of  feverity,  which  are  with  a  defign  to   keep  people  in 
their  duty,  might  be  exercifed  upon  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  criminals ;  for  depriving  them  of  burial,  and  quar- 
tering and  boiling  them,  which  would  imprefs  the  vul- 
gar almoft  as  much  as  the  pains  they  fee  infiidted  upon 
the  living;  though,  in  effect,  this  is  next  to  nothing, 
as  is  faid  in  the  fcripture,  "  They  kill  the  body,  but  after 
"  that  have  nothing  more  that  they  can  do/'Lukexii.  ver. 
4.  One  day,  while  I  was  at  Rome,  I  happened  to  be  going 
by  juft  as  they  were  executing  Catena,  a  notorious  robber. 
The  fpedtators  faw  him  ftrangled  with  indifference,  but 
when  they  proceeded  to  quarter  him,  at  every  blow  (truck 
by  the  executioner,  they  gave  a  doleful  groan,  and  made 
fuch  an  outcry,  as  if  every  one  had  lent  his  fenfe  of  feel- 
ing to  the  miferable  carcafs.     Thefe  inhuman  excefles 
ought  to  be  exercifed  upon  the  bark,  and  not  upon  the 
pith.     Thus,  in  a  cafe  much  of  the  fame  nature,  Ar- 

K  2  taxerxes 
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taxences  moderated  the  feverity  of  the  ancienr  Urns  of" 
Perfia,  by  an  order,  that  the  nobility  who  debafed  them- 
felves,  inftcad  of  being  lafhed,  as  they  ufed  to  be,  Ihould 
be  dripped,  and  their  veftments  whipped  for  them ;  and? 
that,  inftead  of  having  the  hair  of  their  heads  pluckecfc 
off,  as  was  the  pra&ice,  they  ihould  only  take  off  their 
high-crowned  tiaras  *..    The  Egyptians  who  affe&ed  to 
be  fo  devout,  thought  they  fully  fatisfied  the  juftice  of 
God  by  facrificing  fwine  to  him,  in  -f  piifture  and  effigy*, 
A  bold  invention,  to  think  to  pleafe  the  divine  Being,  a 
fubftance  fo  efiential,  with  pi&ure  and  fliadow  ! 

I  live  in  times  that  abound  with  incredible  inftances  of 
Inftanccsofcx-  this  vice,  owing  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  our 
trcme cruelty,   civil  wars;  and  I  may  challenge  the  ran- 
fackers  of  the  ancient  hiftories  to  produce  any  paffagc 
more  extraordinary  thati  what  we  experience  of  it  every 
day,  yet  I  am  not  at  all  reconciled  to  it.     I  could  fcarcc 
believe,  till  I  had  feen  it,  that  there  could  be  fuch  favage 
monfters,  who  could  commit  murder  purely  for  the  de- 
light they  took  in  it,  and  that,  from  that  motive  onljv 
could  hack  and  lop  off  the  limbs  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  rack  their  brains  to  find  out  unufual  torments 
and  new  deaths,  without  enmity,  without  gain,  and 
only  to  feaft  their  eyes  and  ears  with  the  diftrefsful  ges- 
tures and  motions,  and  the  lamentable  cries  and  groans 
of  a  man  in  the  agonies  of  death.     This  is  the  utmoft 
point  to  which  cruelty  can  attain,     Ut  bomohomintm 
non  iraius,  non  timens,  tan  turn  fpeftaturus  occidat.  i.  e- 
€€  That  one  man  Ihould  kill  another,  without  being  pufh- 
"  ed  upon  it  by  anger  or  fear,  but  only  by  a  defire  of 
'*  feeing  him  die." 

For  my  own  part,  it  always  gives  me  pain  to  fee  a 
Montaigne's  harmlefs  beaft,  which  is  incapable  of  mak- 
fcumanity  ing  any  refiftance,  and  gives  us  no  offence,. 
rUb  rft8ard      puribed  and  worried  to  death :  and,  as  it 

often  happens,  that  the  flag*  when  hunted 
till  it  has  loft  its  breath  and  ftrength,.  finding  no  other 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  notable  fayings  of  the  ancient  kings. 
f  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  p.  1 11.)  fays  this  was  only  done  by  the  poorer  fort, 
who  made  f  wine  in  dough,  which  they  b*kcd,  and  then  offered  in  factifice. 

t  remedy, 
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remedy,  Falls  on  its  back,  and  furrenders  itfelf  to  its 
purfuers,  feeming,  with  tears,  to  beg  for  mercy, 


•quaftuque  cruentus 


At  que  imploranti  Jimiiis  \ 

I  ever  thought  it  a  very  tinpleafent  fight :  I  fcarce  take 
any  beaft  alive,  but  I  turn  it  abroad  again :  Pythagoras 
purchafed  fifti  and  fowls  alive  for  the  fame  purpofe* 

•primoque  a  cxdeferarum 


Incaluijjt  puto  maculatum  fanguine  ferrum  -J*. 

With  flaughter  of  wild  beafts  the  fword  began, 
Ere  it  was  drawn  to  fhed  the  blood  of  man. 

« 

They  that  thirft  for  the  blood  of  beafts  difcover  a  natural 
inclination  to  cruelty.  After  they  had  accuftomed  them- 
selves, at  Rome,  to  fpedracles  of  the  flaughter  of  ani- 
mals, they  proceeded  to  that  of  men,  and  the  combats 
of  gladiators*  Nature  itfelf  (I  fear)  has  planted  in  mem 
a  kind  of  inftinft  to  inhumanity  :  no- body  is  fond  of 
feeing  beafts  play  with  and  carefs  one  another,  nor  ihould 
any-body  take  a  pleafure  in  feeing  them  difmember  and 
worry  one  another.  That  I  may  not  be  jeered  for  my 
fympathifing  with  them,  we  are  enjoined  to  have  fome 
pity  for  them  by  religion  itfelf:  and,  confidering  that 
one  and  the  lame  matter  has  lodged  us  in  this  world  for 
his  fervice,  and  that  they  are  of  his  family  as  well  as  we, 
it  had  reafon  to  command  us  to  fliew  fome  regard  and 
affeftion  for  them. 

Pythagoras  borrowed  the  dodtrine  of  the  Wa.goras,§ 
Metempfychcfis  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  tranf^gra-he 
k  was  afterwards  received  by  feveral  na-   tion  of  fouls, 
lions,  and  particularly  by  our  Druids. 

Morte  urtnt  anima%  femperque  priore  relifld 
Sede9  novis  domibus  vivunt%  habit  ant  que  receptee  J. 

•  JErtcid.  lib.  vii.  ytv.  501,  5©t.         f  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xv.  fab.  1. 
ten  47, 4f .        X  Ovid.  Mttam.  lib.  xv.  fab.  3.  ver.  6,  7. 
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Souls  never  die,  but,  having  left  one  feat, 
Into  new  houfes  they  admittance  get* 

The  priefts  of  our  ancient  Gauls  maintained,  that  fouls, 
being  eternal,  never  ceafed  to  remove  and  fhift  their  Ac- 
tions from  one  body  to  another ;  mixing,  moreover,  with 
wtbis  fancy,  fome  confideration  of  the  divine  juftice  : 
for,  according  as  the  foul  had  behaved  whilft  it  had  beep 
in  Alexander,  they  faid,  that  God  ordered  it  to  inhabit 
another  body,  more  or  lefs  uneafy,  and  fuitable  tQ  its 
condition. 

——muta  ferarum 
Cogit  vincla  fati,  truculentos  ingerit  urjh9 
Pradonejque  ltipis>  fallaces  vulpibus  addit : 

At  que  ubi  per  varios  annos9  per  millefiguras 
JLgit,  hetbao  purgatos  fiurmne  tandem 
Rurfus  ad  human*  revocat  primordia  forma  *• 

The  yoke  of  fpeechlefs  brutes  he  made  them  wear? 
JJlood-thirfty  fouls  he  did  inclofe  in  bears ; 
Thofe  that  rapacious  were,  in  wolves  he  fhut ; 
The  fly  and  cunning  he  in  foxes  put ; 
Where,  after  having,  in  a  courfe  of  years, 
In  numerous  forms>  quite  finifh'd  their  careers, 
In  Lethe's  flood  he  purg'd  them,  and  at  laft 
In  human  bodies  he  the  fouls  replaced. 

If  the  foul  had  been  valorous,  they  lodged  it  in  the  body 
0f  a  lion  :  if  voluptuous,  in  that  of  a  }iog ;  if  timorous, 
jn  that  of  a  hart  or  hare  }  if  treacherous,  in  that  of  a 
fox  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  till,  purified  by  this  corre&iop, 
Jt  again  entered  into  fome  tuiman  body. 

Ipfe  ego%  nam  memini,  Trojani  tepiperf  ltlli% 
Pautboides  fLuphorbus  cram  *f> 

f  Claudim  in  RufJin.  lib.  ii.  ver  +%%,  483,  4*4— 491  >  49*»  493; 

f  It  is  Pythagoras  who  fpeaks  (bus  of  himfelf,  in  Ovid.  Metim,  ljb.  $y. 
fab.  3.  vcr.  8,  9.  Would  you  know  by  what  means  Pythagoras  could  re- 
member  what  he  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ?  See  Diogenes 
fAeit*  in  lb*  life  of  Pythagoras,  lib.  ▼iii*  fcft.  4,  5. 

FW 
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For  I  myfelf  remember,  in  the  days 
O'th'  Trojan  war,  that  I  Euphorbus  was: 

As  to  the  kindred  betwixt  us  and  the  beads,  I  lay  no 
great  ftrefs  on  it,  nor  on  the  practice  of  feveral  nations, 
and  fome,  too,  the  moft  noted  for  antiquity  and  dignity, 
faid  to  have  not  only  admitted  brutes  to  their  fociety  and 
company,  but  to  haw  alfo  preferred  them  to  a  rank  far 
above  themfelves;  fome  efteemiug  them  as  familiars 
and  favourites  of  their  gods,  and  paying  them  refpeft 
and  veneration  more  than  human,  while  others  acknow- 
ledged no  god  nor  deity  but  them* 

BeUua  a  Bariaris  propter  heneficium  confecrat*  •• 

The  Barbarians  confecrated  beads  for  the  benefit  they 
received  by  them. 

Crocodikn  adorat 

Pars  b*cz  ilta  pavet  faturam  ferpentibus  thin  \ 
Effigies  facri  nitet  aurea  cercopitbeci: 

hie  pifcm  fluminisy  illic 

Oppida  Ma  canem  venerantur  f . 

One  large  domain  the  crocodile  adores, 
That  ftrikes  fuch  terror  on  th*  Egyptian  fliores, 
Another  clime  the  long-bill'd  ibis  dreads, 
Which  pois'nous  flelh  of  ugly  ferpents  feeds ; 
Advance  yet  further,  and  your  eyes  behold 
The  ftatue  of  a  monkey  fliine  in  gold : 
A  certain  fifh  of  Nile  is  worlhip'd  here, 
And  there  whole  towns  a  fnarling  dog  revere. 

The  very  conftrudtion  that  Plutarch  puts  upon  this 
error,  which  is  very  well  fancied,  is  alfo  to  their  honour : 
for  he  fays,  that  it  was  not  the  cat,  nor  the  ox  (for 
example)  that  the  Egyptions  adored,  but  that,  in  thofe 
brutes,  they  reverenced  fome  image  of  the  divine  facul- 
ties §.     In  the  ox,  patience  and  profit  j  in  the  cat,  vi- 

,   *  Cicer*  de  Nat.  Dso-  lib.  i.  cap.  36.  f  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  ver.  *,  %,  4*— 7»  *• 
(  In  h\$  trcatife  of  Lfo  and  Oiyris,  ch.  39,  of  Amy  off  translation. 
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vacity,  or,  like  our, neighbours,  the  Burgundians,  with 
all  the  Germans,  an  impatience  of  confinement  f,  by 
which  they  reprefented  the  liberty  they  loved  and  ador- 
ed beyond  every  other  faculty ;  and  fo  of  the  others.  But 
when,  amongft  the  more  moderate  opinions,  I  meet 
with  arguments  to  demonstrate  the  near  refemblance 
betwixt  us  and  animals*  *nd  what  a  fhare  they  have  in 
our  greateft  privileges,  it  really  very  much  abates  my 
prefumption,  and  I  am  ready  to  refign  that  imaginary 
royalty  which  is  afcribed  to  us  over  the  other  crea- 
tures. 

Be  all  this  as  it  will,  there  is,  neverthelefs,  a  certain 
We  ought  to  kind  of  refpedl,  and  a  general  obligation  of 
havefomerc-  humanity,  which  attaches  us,  not  only  to 
fie^caft*     the  beafts  that  have  life  and  a  fcnfe  of  feek 

ing,  but  alfo  to  trees  and  plants.  We  owe 
juftice  to  men,  and  favour  and  good  ulage  to  other  crea? 
tures  that  are  fufceptible  of  it :  there  is  a  certain  corres- 
pondence, and  a  mutual  obligation  betwixt  them  and 
and  us.  I  am  not  afhamed  to  confefs,  that  fuch  is  the 
tendernefs  of  my  nature,  that  I  cannot  well  refqfe  to  play 
with  my  dog  when  he  carefles  me,  or  dpfires  it,  though 
it  be  out  of  feafon. 

The  Turks  have  alms-boufes  and  hofpitals  for  beafts. 
Remarkable  The  Romans  made  public  provifioji  for  the 
initanceiof      nourifliment  of  geefe,  after  the  watchful* 

lhfSeart  °^  s  °^  one  °ft^em  had  favec*  t^ieir  CapitoK 

TPpc  f  The  Athenians  made  a  decree,    that  the 

mules  J  which  had  been  employed  in  the  building  of  thp 
temple,  called  Hecatompedon,  fliould  be  free,  and  allow- 
ed to  graze  any  where  without  moleftation.  *Twas  the 
comimon  practice  of  the  Agrigentines  §  to  give  folemn 
interment  to  their  favourite  beafts,  as  horfes  of  fome  rare 
qualities,  dogs,  and  birds,  which  they  made  a  profit  of, 
and  even  fuch  as  had  ferved  for  the  diverfion  of  theij 
children  ;   and  the  magnificence  which  they  commonly 

f  A  papion  natural  jo  cats,  which  cannot  endure  to  be  pent  up  in  a 
jroorti.  1  PI  march,  in  the  life  of  Cato  the  Ccnfor,  ch*  3. 

I  Diwjorus  pf  Sicily,  lib*  xiii.  gap.  17, 

difplayed 
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difplayed  in  aH  other  things,  appeared  particularly  in  the 
number  of  coftly  monuments  ereded  to  this  very  pur- 
pofe#  which  remained  for  a  fliew  feveral  ages  after.  The 
Egyptians  *  interred  wolves,  bears,  crocodiles,  dogs,  and 
cats  in  facred  places ;  embalmed  their  bodies,  and  wore 
mourning  at  their  death,  Cimon  f  gave  \  an  honourable 
burial  to  the  mares  with  which  he  had  won  three  prizes 
at  the  Olympic  races.  Old  Xanthippus§  caufed  his  dog 
to  be  buried  on  a  promontory,  near  the  fea  fide,  which 
has,  ever  fince,  retained  its  name.  And  ||  Plutarch  fays, 
that  he  made  confcience  of  felling  and  fending  to  the 
Shambles,  for  a  fixiall  profit,  an  ox  that  had  ferved  him 
a  good  while. 

CHAP-      XII. 
An  Apology  for  Raimond  de  Sebonde. 

LE  AR  NI NG  is,  in  truth,  a  pofleffion  of  very  great 
importance  and  utility,  and  they  who  defpife  it, 
plainly  difcover  their  ftupidity ;  yet  I  do  not  Learning,  it$ 
prize  it  at  that  exceffive  rate  as  fome  men  nfefciirieft. 
do,  particularly  Herillus  the  philofopher,  who  therein 
placed  the  fovereign  good,  and  maintained,  that  it  was 
alone  fufficient  to  make  us  wife  and  happy ;  which  I 
do  not  believe,  nor  what  has  been  faid  by  others,  that 
learning  is  the  mother  of  all  virtue,  and  that  all  vice  is 

1>roduced  from  ignorance.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  point 
iable  to  a  tedious  difcufiion.  My  houfe  has  been,  a 
long  time,  open  to  men  of  learning,  and  is  very  well 
known  by  them ;  for  my  father,  who  was  the  mafter  of 
it  fifty  years,  and  more,  being  warmed  with  that  zeal 
with  which  king  Francis  I.  bad  newly  embraced  litera- 
ture, and  brought  it  into  efteem,  fpared  no  pains  nor 
expence  to  get  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  learning, 
treating  them,  at  his  houfe,  as  perfons  facred,  who  had 

4 

•  Dtodorut  of  Sicily,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  17.  +  Father  of  Miltiades, 

Herodot.  lib.  vi.  p.  419.  J  Hcrodot.  lib.  ii«  p«  129.  $  Plutarch's 
Cato  the  Ccnfor.       II  Ibid. 

divine 
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divine  wifdom  by  fome  fpecial  infpiration,  collecting 
their  fentences  and  fayings  as  fo  many  oracles,  and  with 
the  more  veneration  and  religion,  as  he  was  the  lefs  qua* 
lified  to  judge  of  them  ;  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
letters  any  more  than  his  predeceffors.  For  my  parr, 
I  love  them  very  Well,  but  do  not  adore  them.  Amongft 
others,  Peter  Bunel,  a  man  of  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, in  his  time,  having,  with  others  of  his  clafs,  fpent 
fome  days  at  Montaigne  with  my  father,  prefented  him 
at  his  departure,  with  a  book,  entitled,  Tbeologia  Natu- 
The  work  of  ra^s>  flvt  Liber  Crcaturarum  Magiftri  Rai- 
Raimond  de  mondide  Sebonde,  i.  e.  "  Natural  Theology, 
Sebonde.  «  or  a  Treatife  on  the  Animal  Creation,  by 
"  Matter  Raimoad  de  Sebonde/'  As  both  the  Italian 
and  Spaniih  languages  were  familiar  to  my  father,  and  the 
book  was  written  in  Spaniih,  larded  with  Latin  termini 
tions,  M,  Bunel  hoped,  that,  with  a  very  little  affiftance, 
my  father  would  make  it  turn  out  to  his  account ;  and  he 
recommended  it  to  him  as  a  very  ufeful  book,  and  pro- 
per for  the  juncture  of  time  in  which  he  gave  it  to  him, 
which  was  when  tbe  innovations  of  Luther  began  to  be 
in  vogue,  and  in  many  places  to  ftagger  our  ancient 
faith.  Herein  he  judged  very  right,  foreseeing  plain- 
ly, by  the  dilates  of  reafon,  that,  as  the  diftemper 
appeared  at  its  breaking  out,  it  would  eafily  turn  into 
execrable  atheifm :  for  the  vulgar,  not  being  qualified 
to  judge  of  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  but  being 
governed  by  accidents  and  appearances,  after  they  have 
been  once  infpired  with  the  boldnefs  to  contemn  and 
controul  thofe  opinions  which  they  held  before  in  ex- 
treme reverence,  particularly  fuch  as  concern  their  fal- 
vation,  and,  after  any  of  the  articles  of  their  religion 
are  brought  into  qneftion,  are  foon  apt  fo  rejedt  all  the 
other  articles  of  their  belief,  as  equally  uncertain,  and 
fliake  off  the  impreflions  they  had  received  from  the 
authority  of  th\  laws,  or  the  reverence  of  ancient  cuf- 
torn,  as  a  tryannieal  yoke ; 

Nam  cupide  conculcatur  nimis  ante  metutum  *. 

,  •  Lucret.  lib.  v.  ver.  1139. 

For 
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For  with  moft  eagernefs  they  fpurn  the  law, 
By  which  they  were  before  moft  kept  in  awe: 

refolving  to  admit  nothing,  for  the  future,  without  the 
interpolation  of  their  own  decree  and  particular  con- 
fent. 

My  father,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  happening  to 
meet  with  this  book  under  a  heap  of  other    Tranflatcd 
papers  that  were  laid  by,  commanded  me  to    from  theSpa* 
tranflate  it  for  him  into  French.     It  is  good    £ift,»  J"*® 
to  tranflate  fuch  authors  as  this,  wherein     Montaigne. 
there  is  fcarce  any  thing  to  reprefent,  except 
the  matter  ;  but  as  for  thofe  books  wherein  the  grace 
and  elegancy  of  language  are  mainly  affe&ed,  they  arc 
dangerous  to  undertake,  for  fear  of  translating  them  into 
a  weaker  idiom.     It  was  an  undertaking  new,  and  quite 
ftrange  to  me ;  but  happening,  at  that  time,  to  have 
leifure,  and  not  being  able  to  refill  the  command  of  the 
beft  father  that  ever  was,  I  did  it  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
fp  rnuch  to  his  fatisfa&ion,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  print- 
ed, which  alfo,  after  his  death,  was  performed  \.   I  was 
charmed  with  the  author's  fine  imagination,  the  regular 
contexture  of  his  work,  and  the  extraordinary  piety  of 
his  defign.     Becaufe  many  people  take  a  pleafure  in 
reading  it,  particularly  the  ladies,  to  whom  we  owe  moft 
fervice,  I  have  often  been  ready  to  affift  them,  in  defeaV 

+  Montaigne,  fpcaking  of  this  fir  ft  edition  of  it  in  the  firft  edition  of  hi* 
Eflays,  at  Bourdeaux,  in  1580,  and  that  of  1588,  in  quarto,  fays,  it  ap» 
peart  to  have  been  carelefsly  printed,  by  reafon  of  the  infinite  number  of 
errors  of  the  prefs,  committed  by  the  printer,  who  had  the  fole  care  of  it, ' 
This  tra filiation  was  reprinted,  and,  no  doubt,  more  corre&ly,  becaufe 
Montaigne  has  purged  it  of  the  printer's  errors  in  the  former.  I  have  an 
edition  printed  at  Paris  in  1 61 1 ,  and  faid  to  be  translated  by  Michael  Seig- 
nour  de  Montaigne,  knight  of  the  king's  orders,  and  a  gentleman  of  bis 
chamber  in  ordinary;  thelaft  edition,  revifed  and  correc>ed.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  a  very  correct  edition.  There  is  fuch  a  perfpicuity,  fpirit,  and 
natural  vivacity  in  this  translation,  that  it  has  all  the  air  of  an  original. 
Montaigne  has  added  nothing  of  his  own  to  it,  but  a  fhort  dedication  of 
it  to  his  father,  wherein  he  owns,  that  he  undertook  this  work  by  his 
order.  The  reader  will  find  this  dedication  at  the  end  of  the  third  vo» 
lumc  of  this  edition  of  the  Eflays, 
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ing  two  main  objections  to  this  their  favourite  author* 
His  defign  is  bold ;  for  he  undertakes  to  eftablilh  and 
verify  all  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  againft 
the  atheifts,  from  reafons  that  are  human  and  natural ; 
Wherein,  to  fay  Ae  truth,  he  is  fo  fuccefsful,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  poffibk  to  do  better  upon  the  fubjed,  and 
believe  that  he  has  been  equalled  by  none  *.  This 
work  feeming  to  me  too  fublimc  and  too  elegant  for  an 
author  whofe  name  is  fo  little  known,  and  of  whom 
all  that  we  learn,  is  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  who  pro- 
ftfled  phyfic  at  Tholoufe,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  I  once  aflted  Adrian  Turnebus,  a  man  of  univer- 
sal knowledge,  what  he  thought  of  this  treatife.  The 
anfwer  he  made  to  me,  was,  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
fome  extrad  from  Thomas  Aquinas ;  for  that,  in  truth, 
none  but  a  genius  like  his,  accompanied  with  infinite 
learning,  and  wonderful  fubtilty,  was  capable  of  fuch 
ideas.  So  it  is,  that,  be  the  author  and  inventor  who 
he  will,  (though  without  greater  reafon  than  has  yet 
-appeared,  it  would  not  be  right  to  drip  Sebonde  of 
this  title)  he  was  a  man  of  great  fufficiency,  and  of  very 
fne  parts. 

The  firft  fault  they  find  with  his  work  is  his  aflcrting, 
Theobieaion  "  That  ChrifHans  are  in  the  wrong  to  en- 
madc  to  the     "  deavour  to  make  human  reafoning  the 

MSurts       "  the  baflS  °f  theif  bel5cf>  finCe  the  ^^  °f 

anfwer!*1*  *     "  it  is  only  conceived  by  faith,  and  by  a  fpe- 

"  cial  infpiration  of  the  divine  grace."  In 
vthis  objection  there  feems  to  be  a  pious  zeal,  and,  for 
this  reafon,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  we  Ihould  en- 
deavour, with  the  greateft  mildnefs  and  refpeft,  to  fatis- 
fy  thofe  who  have  advanced  it.  This  were  a  tafk  more 
proper  for  a  man  well  verfed  in  divinity,  than  for  me 
who  know  nothing  of  it.  Neverthelefs,  this  is  my  judg- 
ment, that,  in  a  point  of  fo  divine  and  fublime  a  nature, 
.and  fo  far  tranfeending  human  underflanding,  as  this 

•  Grotius's  treatife  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  not 
yet  publifhed,  wherein  tluft great  man  exprefsly  fays,  that  this  fubjpft  had 
been  before  treated  by  Raimond  de  Sebonde,  Philofophica  Subtilitatc. 

truth, 
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trutti,  with  which  it  has  pleafed  the  divine  goodnefs  to? 
enlighten  us,  there  is  great  need  that  he  Ihoulcf  alfo  lend? 
*s  the  affiftance,  in  the  way  of  an  extraordinary  favour 
and  privilege,  to  enable  us  to  conceive  and  imprint  it  in- 
cur underftandinga,of  which  I  do  not  think  means  mere- 
ly human  are,  m  any  fort,  capable  of  doing ;  for,  if 
they  were,  fo  many  men,  of  rare  and  excellent  talents* 
fo  abundantly  furnifhed  with  natural  abilities,  in  former 
ages,  had  not  failed  to  attain  to  this  knowledge  by 
the  light  of  reafon*     It  is  by  faith  alone  that  we  have  a 
lively  and  certain  comprehenfion  -of  the  fublimemyf- 
teries  of  our  religion ;  not  but  that  it  is  a  very  laudable 
attempt  to  accommodate  alfo  the  natural  and  human 
talents,  which  God  has  given  us,  to  the  fcrvice  of  out 
faith  :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted*  that  this  is  the  moff  no- 
Ble  ufe  that  we  can  put  them  to,  and  that  there  is  no 
employment  nor  defign  more  worthy  of  a  Chriftian^ 
than  to  aim,  by  all  his  ftudies  and  meditations,  to  illuf- 
trate,  extend,  and  amplify  the  truth  of  his  belief.    We 
do  not  content  ourfelves  by  fcrving  God  with  our  heart* 
and  underftandings ;  w£,  moreover,  owe  and  render  him 
corporeal  reverence ;  we  apply  our  very  limbs,  and  our 
external  motions,  &c«  to  do  him  honour;    we  muft 
here  do  the  fame,  and  accompany  our  faith  with  all  th* 
reafon  we  have,  but  always  with  this  referve,  not  to  fan- 
cy that  it  depends  uppn  us,  nor  that  our  efforts  and  ar* 
guments  can  attain  to  knowledge  fo  fupernatural  and 
divine.     If  it  enter  not  into  us  by  an  extraordinary  in* 
fufion  ;  if  we  attain  to  it  only  by  reafon,  and  by  human 
means,  we  do  not  comprehend  it  in  its  native  dignity  and 
fplendor  j  and  yet  I  really  am    afraid  that  we    only 
poflefs  it  by  this  canal.     If  we  laid  hold  upon  God  by 
the  mediation  of  a  lively  faith,  and  not  through  our 
own  merits ;  if  we  had  a  divine  footing  and  foundation. 
human  accidents  would  not  have  the  power  to  (hake 
us  as  they  do ;  our  fortrefs  would  not  be  the  conqueft 
of  fo  weak  a  battery :    the  love  of  novelty,  the  con- 
ftraint  of  princes,  the  fuccefs  of  a  party,  the  rafh  and 
fortuitous   change  of  our  opinions,    would   not   have 
power  to  ftagger  and  alter  our  faith :  we  fliould  not 

then 
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then  leave  it  to  the  niercy  of  fome  new  argument,  and 
abandon  it  to  the  perfuafion  even  of  all  the  rhetoric  in 
the  world :  we  ihould  bear  up  aginft  thofe  waves  with 
a  refolution  inflexible  and  immovable. 

Illifos  fluftus  rupes  ut  vafia  refundit, 
Et  varias  circum  latrantes  diffipat  undas 
Mole  fud  *. 

As  a  vaft  rock  repels  the  rolling  tides 
That  dafh  and  foam  againft  its  flinty  fides 
By  its  own  bulk. 


If  this  ray  of  divinity  glanced  upon  any 
Agoodlifethe   part  of  us,  it  would  illuminate  the  whole 

Chriftianity.UC    man  i    not  cnty  our  WOrds,   but  OUr  Works 

alfo  would  fhine  with  its  brightnefs  and 
luftre ;  every  thing  that  proceeded  from  us,  would  be 
enlightened  with  this  noble  fplendor.  We  ought  to  be 
afliamed,  that,  in  all  the  human  fe&s,  there  never  was 
a  man,  not  with  (landing  the  abfurdity  and  novelty  of 
the  dodtrine  which  he  maintained,  but  conformed  his 
manner  of  life  to  Chriftianity  in  fome  meafure ;  and 
that  fo  divine  and  heavenly  an  inftitution  Ihould  only 
diftinguifh  Chriftians  by  the  appellation.  Would  you 
fee  a  proof  of  this  ?  Compare  our  manners  with  thofe 
of  a  Mahometan  or  Pagan  :  you  will  after  all  come 
fhort  of  them  in  that  very  point  where,  in  reganj  to 
the  advantage  of  our  religion,  we  ought  to  outftiinc 
them  beyond  all  companion ;  and  it  mull  be  faid, 
are  they  fo  good,  fo  juft,  fo  charitable  ?  they  are 
therefore  Chriftians.  All  other  appearances  are  common 
to  all  religions :  hope,  truft,  events,  ceremonies,  pe- 
nances, martyrdoms,  &C.     The  peculiar  charafteriftic 

*  Thefe  Latin  verfes  are  by  a  modern  poet,  who  borrowed  the  fenti- 
ment,  and  molt  of  the  words,  from  thofe  fine  lines  of  Virgil's, 

llle  <velut  felagi  rupes  immota  refiflit : 

Ut  petagi  rupee,  magna  venientefragore, 

Qu*JeJe,  multii  ciraanlatt  antibus  unMs, 

Mole  tenet  J£neid.  lib.  vii.  ver.  587—591,  &c. 

In  forae  of  Montaigne's  editions  we  are  referred  to  this  place  in  Virgil, 
as  if  Montaigne  bad  really  quoted  him. 
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of  our  truth  ought  to  be  our  virtue,  as  it  is  alfo  the 
moll  celeftial  and  difficult  mark,  and  the  beft  fruits  of 
truth.     However,  when  that  king  of  the  Tartars,  on 
his  embracing  Chriftianity,  defigned  to  repair  to  Lyons 
to  kifs,  the  Pope's  toe,  and  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
fenftity  which  he  expefted  to  find  in  our  manners,  our 
good  St.  Lewis  *  was  in  the  right  to  divert  him  from 
it  inftantly,   left  our  licentious  way  of  living  fliould 
put  him  out  of  conceit  with  fo  holy  a  belief:  yet  the 
very  reverfe  of  this  happened  afterwards  to  another, 
who,  going  to  Rome  for  the  very  fame  purpofe,  and 
obferving  the  diffolute  lives  of  the  prelates  and  the 
laity  of  that  time,  was  the  more  firmly  eftablHhed  itt 
our  religion,  by  confidering  how  great  the  power  and 
divinity  of  it  muft  be  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  fplen- 
dor,  in  a  fink  of  fo  much  corruption,  and  in  fuch  vi- 
cious hands.     "  If  we  had  but  one  (ingle  grain  of 
"  faith,  we  fhould  be  able  to  remove  mountains  from 
€€  their  places,**  fays  facred  writ ;   our  aftions  which 
would  then  be  diredted  and  accompanied  by  the  divi- 
nity, would  not  be  merely  human,  but  would  have 
fomething  in  them  of  the  marvellous,  as  well  as  our 
belief.     Brevis  eft  inftitutio  vit<z  benefit,  bcatsque,  fi  crt- 
ias ;    €l  If  thou  believeft,    thou  wilt  foon  learn  the 
"  duties  of  an  honeft  and  happy  life."    Some  impofe 
upon  the  world  that  they  believe  what  they  do  not  be- 
lieve; while  others,  more  in  number,  make  themfelves 
believe  that  they  have  faith,  not  being  able  to  penetrate 
what  it  is  to  believe. 

We  think  it  ftrange,  if  in  the  civil  war  which  at  this 
time  diftreffes  our  ftate,  we  fee  events  float  and  vary, 
after  the  common  and  ordinary  way ;  and  the  reafbn  is, 
becaufe  we  bring  nothing  to  it  but  our  own.     Juftice, 
which  is  in  one  of  the  parties,  is  <  nly  there 
for  ornament  and  a  cloak  :    it  is  indeed     G°*  Biwe»  hi* 
well  urged,  but  is  neither  received,  fet-     reiiglo"  not  to 
tied,  nor  efpoufed  by  it.     It  is  the  fame     our  paffitns. 
with  that  party,  as  words  are  in  the  mouth 

•  JounvilU,  cb.  19,  p.  884  89. 

of 
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of  an  advocate,  not  as  in  the  heart  and  affe&ion,  Odi 
owes  his  extraordinary  afliftance  to  faith  and  religion* 
not  to  our  paffions. 

Men  make  ufe  In.the  latter»  »«  are  the  guides,  and 

of  religion  to      therein  they  make  ufe  of  religion,  tho'  it 

tStJUti^  ?uught  to  ue  quite  the  ?°yT-  oh{etvv{ 

fiont.  lt  be  not  by  our  own  hands  that  we  tram 

it,  like  foft  wax,  to  reprefent  fo  many  con- 
trary figures  from  a  rule  fo  ftraight  and  firm.   When  waa 
this  more  manifeft  than  now-a-days  in  France  ?  The  he- 
terodox, and  the  orthodox,  they  who  call  white  black* 
and  black  white,  employ  it  fo  much  alike  to  ferve  their 
violent  and  ambitious  undertakings,  and  proceed  with 
fuch  a  conformity  of  riot  and  injuftice,  that  their  pre- 
tended difference  in  opinions,  in  an  affair  whereon  -de- 
pend the  conduft  and  rule  of  our  life,  is  thereby  ren- 
dered doubtful,  and  hard  of  belief.    Is  it  poffible  for 
a  greater  uniformity  and  famenefs  of  manners  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  and  the  fame  fchool  and  difcipline  £  ob- 
ferve  with  what  horrid  impudence  we  pelt  one  another 
with  divine  arguments,  and  how  irrehgioufly  we  have 
rejected  and  refumed  them,  juft  as  fortune  has  fhifted 
our  ftation  in  thefe  public  {forms.     This  fo  folemn  a 
propofition,  "  Whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  fubjedt  to  rebel, 
"  and  rake  arms  againft  his  prince  for  the  defence  of  re- 
€s  ligion;"  do  not  you  remember  in  whofe  mouths  laft  year 
the  affirmative  of  it  was  the  prop  of  one  party,  and  the 
negative  the  pillar  of  the  other  ?  and  hearken  now  from  * 
what  quarter  comes  the  vote  and  inftru&ion  both  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  whether  the  guns  roar  lefs  for 
this  caufe  than  for  that.    We  condemn  thofe  to  the 
flames,  who  fay,  that "  Truth  muft  be  made  to  bear  the 
"  yoke  of  our  neceflity  ;'*  and  yet  does  not  France  ad 
worfe  than  merely  faying  it  ?  let  us  confefs  the  real  truth; 
whoever  ftiould  make  a  draught  from  thfe  army,  which  is 
raifed  by  lawful  authority,  of  thofe  who  ferve  in  it  out 
of  a  pure  zeal  for  religion,  and  of  thofe  alfo  who  have 
only  in  view  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  their  coun- 

*  Here  Montaigne  (as  Mr.  Baylefays,  rn  his  Dictionary ,  at  the  article 
Hotman,  Not:  I.)  gently  ladies  the  Catholics. 

try, 
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fry,  or  the  fef vice  of  their  prince,  he  ivould  npt  be'able, 
from  both  muftered  together,  to  form  one  complete 
company  of  gens  d'arms.  Whence  now  docs  this  pro- 
ceed, that  there  are  fo  few  to  be  found  who  have  main- 
tained the  fartle  pufpofe,  arid  the  fame  progrcfs  in  our 
public  commotions,  and  that  we  fee  them  one  while 
jogging  but  a  foot-pace,  and  another  while  riding  full 
fpeed  ;  and  how  comes  it  that  we  fee  the  fame  men  fpoil- 
ing  our  affairs  at  one  time  by  their  violence  and  acrimony, 
at  another  time  by  their  eoldnefs,  indolence,  and  dul- 
nefs,  but  that  they  are  fwayed  by  partial  and  cafual 
Confiderations,  according  to  the  variation  of  which  they 
move  ? 

I  fee  plainly  that  we  do  not  willingly  af-     Tbc  zeaj  of 
ford  devotioh  any  other  offices,  but  fuch  as     theChriftians 
flatter  out  paffibns*     There  is  no  warfare  fo     fH1!  of  J"'uf" 
excellent  as  that  of  the  Chriftian.    Our  zeal    ry. 
performs  wonders,    when    it   feconds  our 
inclination  to  hatred,  cruelty,  ariibitiori,   avarice,  de- 
tradtion,  rebellion,  &c.     But  if  it  be  turned  againft  the 
grain,    towards   good-nature,    benignity,   temperance, 
&c.  unlefs,  by  a  miracle,  fonie  uhcommon  difpofition 

{>rompt  us  to  it,  it  ftirs  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Our  re- 
igion,  which  is  framed  for  the  extirpation  of  vices, 
fcreens,  nourifhes,  and  incites  them.  We  muft  not  mock 
God.  If  we  belieVed  in  him,  I  do  not  fay  by  faith,  but 
tvith  a  fimple  belief,  nay  (to  our  great  fhame  1  fpeak  it) 
if  we  believed  and  acknowledged  him  as  we  do  any 
other  hiftory,  or  as  aiiy  of  our  companions,  we  fhould 
love  him  above  all  other  things,  for  the  infinite  good- 
nefs  and  beauty  that  fliine  in  him  ;  at  leaft  he  would 
have  the  fame  rank  in  our  affe&ions,  as  riches,  plea- 
fures,  glory,  and  our  friends.  The  befl  of  us  all  is 
hot  To  much  afraid  of  offending  him,  as  offending  a 
neighbour,  a  parent,  or  a  matter.  Is  there  a  man  of 
fo  weak  Understanding,  who,  having  any  of  dur  vicious 
pleafures  in  view  on  one  fide^  and,  on  the  other,  as  full 
a  knowledge  and  perfuafion  of  a  ftate  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality, would  be  willing  to  exchange  the  one  for  the 
ether  ?  and  yet  we  often  renounce  the  latter,  out  of  mere 
Vol,  II.  L  con- 
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contempt;  for  what  lull  tempts  us  to  blafpheme,  if 
not,  perhaps,  even,  the  defire  of  offending  ?  while  th$ 
prieft  was  initiating  Antifthene*  the  philoiopher  in  the 
myfteries  of  Orpheusr  and  telling  him,  that  they  who 
devoted  themfetores  to  that  religion^  were  to  receive 
eternal*  and  perfed:  happinefs  after  their  death ;  the 
philofopher  laid  *  to  him,  "  If  thoy  betfeveth  itr  Why 
doft  not  thou  thyfelf  die  ?  Diogenes  more  hluntly,  ac- 
cording to  his  manner,  though  not  fo  much  to  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe,  faid  f  to  the  puieft,  who  made  the  like 
fpeech  to  him,,  that  he  ftiould  enter  into  his*  order,  if 
he  would  be  happy  in  the  other  world  ?  "  Wouldft  thou 
"  make  me  believer  that  two  fuch  great  men  as  Ag?filaus 
"  and  Epaminondas  wiM  be  miferaMe;  and  that  thyfelf,. 
"  who  art  but  a  calf,  and  can  (I  do  no  good,  {halt  be  hap* 
"  py,  becaufe  thou  art  a  prieft  ?"  If  we  received  thefe 
great  promifes  of  ererkfting  happinefs,  with  the  fame 
deference  as.wc  do  a  philofopliical  lefture,  we  would  not 
be  fo  horribly  afraid  of  death.. 

Nonjamfe  moriens  diffohi  conquer tretur, 

Sed  magi j  ire  f eras,  veftemquc  relinquere  ut  unguis 

Gauderet)  pnelonga  fenex  aut  cornua  cervus  j. 

We  fliould  not  on  a  death-bed  grieve  to  be 
piflblv'd,  but  rather  launch  out  chearfully 
From  our  old  hut,,  and  with  the  fnake  be  glad 
To  call  off  the  corrupted  flough  we  had ; 
Or  with  th*  old  flag  rejoice  to  be  now  clear 
From  the  large  horns  too  poncTrous  grown  to  bear*. 

u  I  am  willing  to  be  diffolved,  we  fhould  fay,  and  to 
u  be  with  Jefos  Chrift  §."  The  force  of  Plato's  argu- 
ments  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul  a&ually  made 
fome  of  his  difciples  difpatch  themfelves,  that  they  might 
the  fooner  enjoy  the  hopes  he  gave  them. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Antifthenes,  lib.  vi\  feet.  4. 
f  Idem,  in  the  life  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  lib*  vi.  feet.  39. 
X  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  61*,  &c. 
I  St.  Paul**  Ep.  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  L  ver.  *j. 

All 
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All  tliid  very  plainly  demonftrates,  that  we  only  receive 
our  religion  after  our  own  ftfhion,  and  The  foqndatloh 
by  our  own  hands,  and  no  otherwife  than  of  the%profedi<m 
as  other  religions  are  received,  Whe-  of  ;the  CtatUdii 
ther  we  happen  to  be  in  countries  where  rc  lglon# 
it  is  in  practice ;  whether  we  have  a  veneration  for  the 
antiquity  of  it,  or  for  the  authority  of  the  profeffbrs  of 
it ;  whether  we  fear  the  menaces  which  it  fulminates 
againfl  unbelievers,  or  are  encouraged  by  its  promifes  : 
thefe  things  ought  to  be  confidered  only  as  auxiliaries 
to  our  faith,  for  they  are  obligations  altogether  human. 
Another  country,  other  evidences,  the  like  promife$ 
and  threatenings,  might,  by  the  fame  rule,  imprint  a 
belief  quite  contrary.  We  are  Chriftians  by  the  fame 
title  as  we  are  either  Perigordins,  or  Germans  :  and 
what  Plato  fays,  that  there  are  few  men  fo  obftinate  hi 
atheifm,  but  a  preffing  danger  will  reduce  them  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  power,  does  not  relate  to  * 
true  Chriftian  :  it  is  for  mortal  and  human  religions  to 
be  received  by  human  recommendation.  What  kind 
of  faith  muft  that  be  which  is  planted  and  effabliflied  it* 
us  by  pufillanimity  and  cowardice  >  a  pleafant  faith, 
that  only  believes  in  its  objefl",  for  want  of  the  courage 
not  to  believe  it !  Can  a  vicious  paffion,  fuch  as  incon- 
fancy  and  aftonifliment,  produce  any  thing  regular  in 
our  minds  ?  The  atheifts,  fays  Plato,  are  confident,  up* 
on  the  ftrength  of  their  own  judgment,  that  what  is  ad* 
vanced  about  hell  and  future  torments,  is  a  fidtion ;  but 
when  an  opportunity  prefents  itfelf,  for  their  making  the 
experiment,  at  the  time  that  old  age  or  ficknefs  brings 
them  to  the  confines  of  death,  the  terror  of  it  pofleflfes 
them  with  a  new  belief,  from  a  horror  of  their  future  ftate. 
And,  by  reafon  they  are  terrified  by  fuch  impreffions, 
Plato,  in  his  laws,  forbids  all  fuch  threatening  dodrines^ 
and  all  perfuafive  arguments,  that  any  evil  can  come  to 
man  from  the  gods,  unlefs  it  be  for  his  great  good  whert. 
it  happens  to  him,  and  for  a  medicinal  effeft.  They  fay 
of  Bion,  that,  being  infefted  withTheodorus's  atheiftical 
principles,  he  had,  for  a  long  time,  held  religious  mea 
in  denfion,  but  that,  when  death  fUred  him  in  the  face. 

L  2  he 
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he  became  fuperftitious  to  an  extreme  degree,  as  i£  thtf 

fods  *  were  to  be  managed  juft  as  Bion  pleafed.  From 
lato,  and  thefc  examples,  we  conclude,  that  we  arc 
seduced  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  either  by  rcafon,  or  by 
force.  Athtifin  being  a  propofition  not  only  unnatural 
and  monftrous,  but  difficulty  and  very  hard  to  be  digefi> 
ed  by  the  mind  of  man^bc  he  ever  fo  haughty  and  diflb- 
lute ;  there  are  inftances-  enough-  of  men,  who,,  out  of 
the  vanity  and  pride  of  broaching  uncommon  -opinions,, 
and  of  being  reformers  of  the  world,  outwardly  affeft 
the  ppofeffion  of  fuch  opinions,  who,  if  they  are  fools 
enough,  have  not-  the  power  to  plant  them  in  their  own 
confeiences  i  neverthelefs,  if  you  plunge  a  dagger  into*' 
their  breafts,  they  will  not  fail  to  lift  up  their  hands  to- 
wards heaven  ;  and  when  the  fear,  or  the  diftemperr 
has  abated  and  fuppreffed  this  licentious  heat  of  a  fickle 
hurnouxv  they  will  immediately  recover,,  and  fuffer 
themfelves,  very  difcrcetly,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pub- 
lic creeds  and  forms*  A  do&rine  ferioufly  dtgefted  is 
one  thing*  and  thefe  fuperficial  impFeffions  another* 
which,  fpringing  from  the  depravity  of  an  unfettled 
mind,  float  rafhly  and  at  random  in  the  fancy.  Mifer- 
able,  hair-brained  wretches,  who  would,  if  it  was  pofll- 
ble,  fain  be  worfe  than. they  are  ! 

The  error*  of  paganifmr  and  tHe  ignorance  of  our 

What  ought  to  focred  tr«ths»  led  Plato,  that  great  genius, 
attack  u*  firmly  but  great  only  with  human  grandeur,  into 
to  God.  another  error,  next  a- kin  to  it,  that 4C  Chil- 

"  dren  and  old  people  were  moftfufceptible  of  religion ;" 
as  if  it  fprung  and  derived  its  credit  from  our  weaknefs ; 
the  knot  that  ought  to  bind  the  judgment  and  the  will ; 
that  ought  to  reftrain  the  foul,  and  fatten  it  to  the  Crea- 
tor, mult  be  a  knot  that  derives  its  foldings  and  ftrength, 
not  from- our  confiderations,  our  arguments  and  paffions, 
but  from  a  divine  and  fupernatural  conftraint,  having  but 
one  form,  one  face,  and  one  luftre,  which  is  the  au- 
thority of  God  and  his  divine  grace.     Now,  the  heart 

•  This  reflexion,  which  is  fo  juft  and  natural,  is  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
nimftlf,  who  having  no  great  fund  of  his  own,  it  would  have  been  cruel 
to  rob  him  of  this.    See  his  life  of  £ion,  feft.  $$» 

and 
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znd  foul  being  governed  and  commanded  by  faith,  it  is 
Teafonablc  that  it  fhould  draw  in  the  affiftance  of  all  our 
other  fsculties,  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  contribute  to  its 
fervice. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined,,  tftatthis  whole  machine 
'has  not  fome  marks  imprinted  on  it  by  the  . 

hand  of  its  almighty  Ardiitedt ;  and  that  ;ng  known  bj  ' 
there  is  not,  in  the  things  of  this  world,  l»»  Vifiblc 
fomeimagethatbearsafoFtofrefemblanoe  wor  u 
to  the  Workman  who  has  built  and  formed  them.  la 
thefe  fublime  works  he  has  left  the  (lamp  tf  .his  divini- 
ty, and  it  is  only  owing  to  our  weakness  that  we  cannot 
difcern  it.  It  is  what  be.himfelf  tells  <us,  that  he  mani- 
fefls  his  invifible  operations  to  us  by  thofe  that  are  vifi- 
blc. 6ebonde  applied  himfelf  to  this  worthy  ftudy,  and 
<lemonftrates  to  us,  that  there  is  not  any  piew  in  the  world 
that  derogates  from  its  Maker,  It  would  be  a  wrong  to 
the  divine  goodnefs,  if  the  univerfe  did  not  concur  in 
our  belief.  The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  elements,  our 
bodies,  our  fouls,  all  things  unite  in  this,  if  we  can  but 
find  out  .the  way  to  make  it  of  ufe  to  hs  :  they  inftrud: 
•us,  if  we. are  capable  of  learning:  for  ►this  wQrld  is  a 
•very  (acred  temple,  into  which  man  is  introduced  to 
.contemplate  ftatucs  not  made  with  mortal  hands,  but 
fuch  as  the  divine  purpofe  has  made  the  obje&s  of  fenfe„ 
,the  fun,  the  itars.,  the  -water,  and  the  earth,  to  repre- 
sent tbemtoour  underftanding.  u  The  inviiible  things 
"  of  God,  .fays.St.  Paul,  from  the  creation  of  the  world* 
"  are  clearly  feeu,  being  underftood  by  the  things  that 
*4  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  *. 

Jlque  adeb  fackm  cccli  non  invidet  orbi 
Ipfe  Deuj9  vultufque  fuos,  cotpufque  recludit 
Semper  volvendo :  feqtu  ipfum  inculcal  et  offert3 
Ut  bene  cognefci  pojit,  doc  eat  que  vfdendo 
,QijflH$  eat ,  doceatque  fuas  attendere  leges  %. 

\ 

a 

•  EpHHe  to  the  Romans,  chap,  i.  vcr.  ac>.        t  Mairil.  lib.  \v,  *t  the 
fetter  cod. 
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And  %God  himfelf  envies  not  men  the  grac* 

.    Of  feeing  and  admiring  heaven's  face j 
But,  rolling  it  about,  he  dill  anew 
Prefents  its  varied  fplendor  to  our  view ; 
And  on  our  minds  himfelf  inculcates  fo, 
That  we  th*  almighty  Mover  well  may  know 

*    Inftru&ing  us,  by  feeing  him  the  caufe 
Of  all,  to  reverence  and  obey  his  laws. 

As  to  our  human  reafon  and  arguments,  they  are 
but  as  lumpifh  barren  matter :  the  grace  of  God  is  the 
form  :  it  is  this  which  gives  the  faihion  and  value  to  it. 
As  the  virtuous  deeds  of  Socrates  and  Cato  remain  vain 
and  fruitlefs,  for  not  having  had  the  love  and  obedience 
due  to  the  true  Creator  of  all  things,  for  their  end  and 
©bjeft,  and  for  their  not  having  known  God  j  fo  is  it 
with  our  imagination  and  reafon  :  they  have  a  kind  of 
body,  but  it  is  an  inform  mafs,  without  fafliion,  and 
without  light,  if  faith  and  God's  grace  be  not  added  to 
it.  Sebonde's  arguments,  being  illuftrated  by  faitht 
are  thereby  rendered  firm  and  folid  :  they  are  capable 
of  ferving  as  direflions,  and  of  being  the  principal 
guides  to  a  learner,  to  put  him  into  the  way  of  this  know- 
ledge :  they,  in  fome  meafure,  form  him  to,  and  render 
him  capable  of  the  grace  of  God,  by  means  of  which  he 
afterwards  completes  and  perfedts  himfelf  in  our  belief. 
I  know  a  pcrfon  of  authority,  bred  up  to  letters,  who 
confefled  to  me,  that  he  was  reclaimed  from  the  errors 
of  infidelity  by  Sebonde's  arguments :  and  fhould  they  be 
ftripped  of  this  ornament,  and  of  the  affiftance  and  fanc- 
tion  of  faith,  and  be  looked  upon  as  mere  human  fan- 
cies, to  contend  with  thofe  who  are  precipitated  into  the 
dreadful  and  horrible  darknefs  of  irreligion,  they  would, 
even  then,  be  found  to  be  as  folid  and  firm  as  any  others 
of  the  fame  nature  that  could  be  brought  againft  them  j 
{p  that  we  lha}l  be  epabled  to  fay  to  our  opponents, 

jSi  melius  qui  (I  hafo$>  arcejfe ;  vel  imperiumfer  *, 

If  you  have  arguments  more  fit, 
Produce  them,  o^  to  thefe  fubmft, 

*  Hpr.  lib,  i.  ep.  v.  ver. «. 
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let  them  either  fubmit  to  the  force  of  our  proofs,  tir 
produce  others,  or  on  any  other  fubjed,  that  are  better 
connected  and  more  fubftantial.  I  am,  unawares,  al- 
ready half  Way  engaged  in  the  anfwer  which  1  propofed 
to  make,  in  the  vindication  of  Sebonde,  againft  tne  fe- 
cond  obje&ion. 

Some  fay,  that41  his  arguments  are  weak,  and  unable 
+*  to  make  good  what  he  intends  ;*  and     Aiir_  ^  ^ 

,  j       V         •  «•  /•  r  Anfwer  to  the 

they  undertake,  with  great  eale*  to  confute     charge  againft 
them*    Thefe  objeftors  are  to  be  handled    Sebonde's  book, 
&  little  more  roughly,  for  they  are  more    ro*ot$  are  weak, 
dangerous  and  more  malicious  than  the 
former.     Men  are  ^pt  to  wreft  the  fayings  of  another, 
*o  favour  their  own  prejudiced  opinions.     To  an  atheift 
all  writings  lead  to  atheifm:  heinfedts  innocent  matter 
wth  his  6wn  venom :  thefe  have  their  judgments  fo 
prepoflefled,  that  Sebonde's  arguments  appear  infipid  to 
diem.    As  for  the  reft,  they  think  we  give  them  fair  play, 
in  allowing  them  the  free  *tfe  of  weapons  that  are  mere- 
ly human,  to  combat  our  religion  which  they  durft  not 
attack  in  its  majefty,  full  of  authority  and  commaittL 
The  method  which  1  take,  and  think  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
per for  curing  this  frenzy,  is  td  crufli,  and  fpurn  under 
foot,   this  arrogance  and  pride  of  men  ;  to  make  them 
feafible  of  their  emptinefs,  vanity,  and  extreme  nothing- 
nefs ;  to  wreft  the  wretched  arms  of  their  reafon  out  of 
(their  hands ;    to  make  them  bow  down  and  bite  the 
ground,  under  thtt  authority  and  reverence  of  the  divine 
majefty-     It  is  that  alone  to  which  knowledge  and  wif- 
«lom  appertain ;  that  alone  which  can  form  any  eftimate 
of  itfelf,  and  from  which  W£  purloin  whatever  wcrvaluc 
ourfelves  upon. 

Ou  yif  la,  (PoQUtt*  .0  Oft?  [xtyct  »AXo»  n  taurpv. 

•God  permits  not  any  being,  but  himfel£  to  be  truly 
wife. 

Let  as  demolifh  that  prefumption,  the  firft  foundation 
**f  the  tyranny  of  the  evil  fpirit :  Jit  sfup*rbis  refifiit^ 

h  4  bumilibui 
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bumilibus  out  em  daigratiam*,  "  God  refifteth  the  proud, 
u  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.'*  Underftanding  is  in 
all  the  gods,  fays  Plato,  but  in  man  there  is  little  or  none, 
However,  it  is  very  comforting  to  a  Chriftian  to  fee  our 
mortal  and  frail  talents  {o  fitly  fuited  to  our  holy  and  di- 
vine faith,  that  when  they  are  employed  on  fubjc£ts  which 
$re  in  their  own  nature  mortal  and  frail,  they  are  not 
more  equally,  or  more  ftrongly  appropriated  to  thcou 
Let  us  fee  then,  if  there  are  ftronger  reafons  than  thofe 
of  Sebonde  in  the  power  of  man,  nay,  if  it  be  pofjible 
for  him  to  arrive  at  any  certainty,  by  reafon  and  argur 
ment.  For  St.  Auguftine,  pleading  againft  thefe  peo- 
ple, has  good  caufe  to  reproa.ch  their  injufticcfor  main- 
raining  thofe  parts  of  our  belief  to  be  falfe,  which  our 
reafon  cannot  comprehend.  And,  to  demonftrate  }hat 
many  things  may  be,  and  may  have  bfen,  of  which 
pur  reafon  cannot  difcover  the  nature  and  caufes,  he  fets 
before  them  certain  known  and  undoubted  experiments, 
into  which  man  confefles  he  has  no  infight.  And  this 
he  does,  as  all  other  things,  with  a  curious  anc}  ingeni- 
pus  inquiry.  We  muft  do  more  than  this,  and  make 
them  know,  that,  to  evince  the  weaknefs  of  their  rea- 
fon, there  is  no  neceflity  of  calling  out  rare  examples ; 
and  that  it  is  fo  lame  and  fo  blind,  that  there  is  no  fa- 
cility clear  enough  for  it ;  that  what  is  difficult  and  eafy 
are  one  and  the  fame  to  it ;  that  all  fubje£ts  equally, 
and  nature  in  general,  difclaim  its  jurifdittion  and  ir\- 
terpQfition.  What  does  truth  mean,  when  (he  preaches 
to  us  to  beware  of  worldly  philofophy  f ;  when  it  fo 
often  inculcates  to  us,  "  that  the  wifdom  of  this  world 
fc  is  foolilhnefs  with  God  J;  that  of  all  vanities  man  is 
**  the  vaincft ;  that  the  man  who  prefumes  upon  his 
"  wifdom,  does  not  fo  much  as  know  what  wifdom  is  ; 
u  and  that  man  whQ  is  nothing,  if  he  thinks  himfclf 
V  any  thing,  is  deceived  ?"  Thefe  fentences  of  the 
holy  fpirit  exprefs  in  fo  clear  and  lively  a  manner^ 
^vhat  I  am  for  maintaining,  that  there  needs  no  other 

*  1  Pet.  ch.  v.  ver.  5.        -f  St.  Paul  to  the  Coloffians,  ch.  ii,  yer.  ft, 
/J  1  Cor.  ch.  iii\  vcr.  19. 
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proof  to  convince  men,  who  would  with  all  obedience 
lubmit  to  fuch  authority. 

But  thefe  are  willing  to  be  fcourged  at  their  own  ex-> 
pence,  and  do  not  care  that  their  reafon    The  adfantag^ 
fhould  be  oppofed  by  any  thing  but  rea-     cf  man  above 
fon.     Let  us  then,  for  once,  confider  a    *hc  othcr  «*■ 

•  •  turcs 

man  alone  without  foreign  affiftance,  arm- 
ed only  with  his  own  weapons,  and  deftitute  of  the  di- 
vine grace  and  wifdom,  which  is  all  his  honour,  his 
ftrength,  and  the  foundation  of  his^xiftence.  Let  him 
make  me  underftand,  by  the  force  of  his  reafon,  upon 
what  foundation  he  has  built  thofe  great  advantages 
which  he  thinks  he  has  above  all  other  creatures  :  who 
has  mnde  him  believe  that  this  wonderful  motion  of  the 
celeftial  arch,  the  eternal  light  of  thofe  tapers  that 
roll  fo  majeftically  over  his  head,  the  furprifing  mo- 
tions of  the  boundlefs  ocean,  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  and 
continue,  for  fo  many  ages,  purely  for  his  convenience 
and  fervice  ?  can  any  thing  be  imagined  fo  ridiculous  as 
that  this  raiferable  caitiff,  who  is  not  fo  much  as  mailer 
of  hynfelf,  and  expofed  to  be  injured  by  all  things, 
fhould  ftyle  himfelf  maftcr  and  emperor  of  the  world, 
of  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  know  the  lead  part, 
much  lefs  tb  command  the  whole  ?  and  this  privilege, 
which  he  arrogates  to  himfelf,  of  being  the  only  crea- 
ture, in  this  vaft  fabric,  that  has  the  capacity  of  diftin- 
guifhing  the  beauty  and  the  parts  of  it ;  the  only  one 
that  can  return  his  thanks  to  its  Architect,  and  keep  an 
account  of  the  revenues  and  difburfem:nts  of  the 
world  ;  who  I  wonder  fealed  that  patent  for  him  }  let 
him  Ihew  us  his  commiffion  for  this  ejeat  and  fplendid 
employment.  Was  it  granted  in  favour  of  the  wife 
only  ?  Few  people  are  fharers  in  it.  Are  fools  and 
knaves  worthy  of  fo  extraordinary  a  favour,  and,  being 
the  word  part  of  mankind,  to  be  preferred  before  ail  the 
reft  ?  Shall  we  believe  the  paflage  which  fays  *,  Quorum 
igtiur  caujd  quis  dixeril  effeSlum  effe  mundum  ?  Lot  urn  fci- 

•  That  is  to  fay,  Balbus  the  Stoic,  who  fpeaks  {hut  in  Cicero  de  Na- 
.fpt)  Pcorum,  lib,  ii.  cap.  53, 

ficef 
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licet  animaniium,  qtae  ratiorn  utuntwr*  7iif$tnt  Dii&  fa- 
mines, quibus  profeffo  nihil  eft  melius  ;  "  For  whofe  fak*f 
46  therefore,  fhall  we  conclude  that  this  world  was  made  ? 
<«  For  theirs  who  have  the  trie  of  reafon.  Thefe  itfe 
«  gods  and  men,  than  whom  certainly  nothing  is  better*" 
We  can  never  fufficiently  decry  the  impudence  of  this 
conjunction.  But,  poor  creature,  what  has  he  in  him- 
felf  worthy  of  fuch  an  advantage  ?  To  confider  the 
incorruptible  life  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  their  beauty, 
magnitude,  and  continual  motion,  by  (b  juft  a  rule. 

Cum  fufpicimus  mains  cxleftia  mUndi 

ITempla  fuper,  fteUifque  micantibus  athtra  fxusH* 

Et  venit  in  mentm  fun*  Jblifyue  viarum  *. 

When  we  the  heavenly  arch  above  behold, 
And  the  vaft  iky  adorn'd  with  ftars  of  gold, 
And  mark  the  regular  courfes  that  the  fun 
And  moon  in  their  alternate  progrefs  run. 

To  confider  the  dominion  and  influence  which  fhofe 
bodies  have,  not  only  over  our  lives  and  fortunes, 

Faff  a  etenim  et  vitas  bominum  fufpendit  ah  aftris  +; 
Men's  lives  and  adions  on  the  ftars  depend-, 

but  over  our  very  inclinations,  our  reafon,  our  wills, 
which  are  governed,  animated,  and  agitated  at  the  mercy 
of  their  influences. 

Speculataque  longi 


Deprendit  tacitis  dominantia  legibus  afifa, 
Et  tot  urn  alttrnd  mundum  ratione  mover  i, 
Fat  or um  que  vices  cert  is  difumerejignis  J. 

Contemplating  the  ftars  he  finds  that  they 
Rule  by  a  filent  and  a  fecret  fway ; 
And  that  th*  enamell'd  fpheres  which  roll  above, 
XnceiTant  by  alternate  caufes  move ; 

•  Lueret.  lib.  v.  1103.  f  Manil  lib.  iii.  ?er.  58. 

}  Idem.  Ub.  i.  ?cr.  6»,  &c. 

And, 
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And,  ftudying  thefe,  he  alfo  can  forefee 
By  certain  figns  the  turns  of  deftiny. 

To  obferve,  that  no  man,  not  even  a  king,  is  exempt, 
but  that  monarchies,  empires,  and  all  this  lower  world, 
are  influenced  by  the  motions  of  the  leaft  of  the  celef- 
tial  orb9 : 

Quanidque  quam  parvi  faciant  difcrimina  mtus9 
Tantum  eft  hoc  regnum  quod  regibus  imperat  ipfts  *# 

How  great  a  change  a  little  motion  brings, 
So  groat  this  kingdom  is  that  governs  kings  ! 

If  our  virtues,  our  vices,  our  knowledge  and  learning, 
and  this  feme  reafoning  of  ours  upon  the  power  of  the 
(tars,  and  this  comparifon  of  them  to  us  proceed,  as 
our  reafon  judges,  by  their  means,  and  from  their  fa* 
your, 

——furit  alter  amore, 
Etpantum  tranare  pot  eft  et  vertereTrym: 
Alterius  fors  eft  fcribendis  legibus  apta : 
Ecce  patrem  nati  perimunt,  natefque  parentes, 
Mutudque  arm  at  i  cotunt  in  vulmra  fratrcs. 
Nan  noftrum  hoc  bellum  eft :  coguntur  tante  maveret 
Jnque  fuas  ferri  panas,  Iaceranddque  membra  \ 

Hoe  qucque  fatal*  eft,  ftc  ipfutn  expendtre  fatum  f. 

One  mad  in  love  may  crofs  the  raging  main, 
To  level  lofty  Ilium  with  the  plain ; 
Another's  fate  inclines  him  more  by  far, 
To  ftudy  laws  and  ftatutes  for  the  bar. 
Sons  kill  their  fathers,  fathers  kill  their  fons, 
And  one  arm'd  brother  'gainft  another  runs. 
This  war's  not  their's,  but  Fate's  that  fpurs  them  on > 
To  fhed  the  blood,  which- fhed  they  mud  bemoan ; 
And  I  afcribe  it  to  the  will  of  Fate, 
That  on  this  theme  I  now  expatiate. 


•  Manil.  lib.  i.  ver.  57.  et  lib.  iv.  ver.  9  j, 
4f  Jdtm,  lib*  W.  w*  79— '$*  n*« 
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If  we  hold  this  portion  of  reafon  which  we  have ty  the 
bounty  of  Heaven,  how  is  it  poffible  that  it  fhould  mak« 
xls  jequal  tothectonor?  how  can  it  fubjeil  his  eflence 
and  qualities  to  our  knowledge?  Whatever  we  fee  in 
thofe  bodies,  aftonilhes  us :  gua  molitio,  qu&ferratnenta% 
qui  vcftes,  qua  machine,  qui  miniftri  tanti  operisfuerunt  *t 
What  contrivance,  what  inftruments,  what  levers,  what 
-machines,  what  operators  were  employed  in  fo  vaft  a 
work  ?  why  do  we  deprive  them  of  foul,  of  'fife,  and 
of  reafon  ?  have  we,  who  have  no  oorrefpondenee  with 
£hem,  but  in  obedience,  difcovcred  any  immoveable  and 
infenfible  ftupidity  in  them  ?  lhall  we  fay,  that  we  have, 
difcovered  the  ufe  of  a  reafonable  foul  in  no  other  crea- 
ture but  man  ?  and  Why  ?  have  we  feen  any  thing  like 
the  fun  ?  does  it  «ceafe  t?o  be,  becaufe  we  have  not  feen 
any  thing  like  to  it  ?  and  do  its  motions  ceafe,  becaufe 
there  are  no  other  like  to  them  ?  if  what  we  have  not 
feen,  is  therefore  not  in  being,  our  knowledge  is  won- 
<terfully  contrafted  :  Quafunt  tanta  animi  anguftia^-1 
44  How  narrow  arc  our  underftandings  !" .  Are  they  not 
dreams  of  Jiuman  vanity  to  make  the  moon  a  ceieftial 
world?  to  fancy  as  Anaxagoras  did,  that  chene  are 
mountains  and  vallies  in  it  ?  and  there  plant  habitations 
and  human  dwellings,  and  to  raife  colonies  in  it  for  our 
convenience,  as  Plato  and  Plutarch  have  done  ?  and  of 
our  earth,  to  make  a  bright  fhining  itar  ?  Inter  catera 
fnortalitatis  inctmmoda,  et  hoc  eft,  caligo  mentium :  nee  tan- 
turn  neceffitas  errands,  Jed  errorum  amor.  £  Corruptible 
tcorpus  aggravat  animam,  et  deprimit  terrena  inhahitatio 
fenfum  mult  a  cogitantem,  "  Amongft  other  inconveniences 
"  of  mortality,  this  is  one,  viz  the  darknefs  of  the  un- 
4 '  der Handing,  which  is  not  only  underaneceffityofer- 
"  ring,  but  takes  dejight  in  it."  Senec.  de  Ira>  liU.  iu 
«  pap.  9. 

•  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  S.         f  Cic  de  Nat.  lib.  i.  cap.  3t. 

J  In  feme  editions  of  Montaigne,  tlie  pafiage  that  follow^  is  afcrlbed 
to  Seneca,  ep.  65.  but  it  is  not  in  that  epiftle,  and  I  fancy,  by  theltHe  of 
it,  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  of  Seneca's  difcourfes.  However 
this  be,  it  may  be  thus  rendered  intoEnglifh  :  the  corruptible  body  ftu- 
pifies  the  foul  of  Alan,  and  this  early  habitation  dull*  the  imagination, 
>vhicli  is  employed  on  a  multitude  of  objects.— At  length  I  met  witfe 
tikis  paflagc  iu  itf,  Auguftine  de  Civitetc  Dei,  lib.  xii.  cap.  J5. 

1  Pre- 
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-    Prefumption  is  our  natural  and  original  infirmity  z 
the  moil  wretched  and  frail  of  all  creatures  PmI.      ».      .^ 

->  .ill  i   n       i       rreiumption  ait 

is  man,  and  yet,  withal,  the  proudelt :  he  infirmity  nam- 
fees  and  feels  himfelf  lodged  here  in  the  ral  to  man- 
dirt  and  naftmefs  of  the  world,  nailed  and  rivetted  to  the 
worft,  the  mod  ftagnated,  and  mod  corrupted  part  of 
the  univerfe,  in  the  law  ell  ftory  of  it>  and  the  fartheft 
from  the  arch  of  heaven,  on  the  fame  floor  with  ani- 
mals of  the  worft  condition  of  the  three  fpecies  *  j  yet, 
in  his  imagination,  he  foars  above  the  ocbof  the  moon, 
and  cafts  the  iky  under  his  feer^ 

By  the  vanity  of  this,  fame  imagination  he  makes  him- 
ielf  equal  with  God,  attributes  to  himfelf  Bywblt  rjgj,t  he 
divine  qualities,  withdraws  aad  feparates  claims  the  fupe- 
himfelf  from  the  croud  of  the  other  crea-     r]o.rily  over  thft 

r        ,  •       ii*i        i  annuals* 

tures,  carves  for  the  animals  his  brethren 
and  companions,  and  diflributes  frich  a  portion  of  faculty 
and  force  to  them  as  he  thinks  fit.  How  does  he  know* 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  underftanding,  the  internal  and 
fecret  motives  of  the  animals  ?  From  what  comparifon* 
betwixt  them  and  us,  does  he  infer  them  to  be  fo  ftupid 
as  he  thinks  them?  When  I  play  with  my  cat,  who 
knows  whether  pufs  is  not  more  diverted  with  me  than  I 
am  with  pufs  I  We  divert  each  other  with  monkey  tricks. 
If  I  have  my  time  of  beginning,  or  leaving  off,  fhe  alfa 
has  herrs.  Plato,  in  his  picture  of  the  Golden  Age,  under 
Saturn,  reckons,  among  the  principal  advantages  that  a 
mar*  then  enjoyed,  his  communication  with  the  beafts* 
of  which,  inquiring  and  informing  himfelf,  he  knew 
their  true  qualities,  and  wherein  they  differed,  by  which 
he  acquired  a  very  pcrfeft  intelligence  and  prudence,  and 
led  his  life  more  happily  than  we  can  do-  Need  we  a  ful- 
ler proof  to  judge  of  human  impudence  with  regard  to 
biafis  ?  This  great  author  was  of  opinion,  that  nature,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  corporeal  form,  which  (he  had 
given  them,  had  regard  only  to  the  ufe  of  the  prognoftt- 
cations  that  were  drawn  from  them  in  his  time.     The 

*  That  b  to  fay,  with  the  animals  of  the  terreRriat'  fpecies,  always 
creeping  upon  the  earth,,  and  therefore  of  a  worfe  kind  thaa  the  two 
other  fpecres  that  fly  in  the  air,  or  fwim  in  the  water. 

*  dcfeA 
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defeft  which  hinders  the  communication  betwixt  Us  and 
them,  why  is  it  not  as  bad  for  us  as  for  them  ?  It  is  yet 
to  determine,  where  the  fault  is,  that  we  do  not  under- 
ftand  one  another ;  for  we  do  not  underftand  them  any 
more  than  they  do  us :  for  this  very  reafon  they  may 
reckon  us  beafts,  as  we  do  them.  It  is  no  great  wonder 
if  we  do  not  underftand  them,  any  more  than  we  do  the 
Balques  and  the  Troglodites  :  and  yet  feme  have  boaft- 
ed,  that  they  underftood  them;  as,  for  inftance,  Apollo- 
nius  Thyaneus  *,  Melampus  -f- ,  Tirefias,  Thales,  &c. 
And  fince,  as  cofmographers  fay  £,  there  are  nations  that 
Tevere  a  dog  for  their  king,  they  muft,  of  neceffity,  put 
fome  conftruftion  upon  his  voice  and  motions. 

We  muft  take  notice  of  the  parity  there  is  betwixt 
The  beafts  com-  us  :  we  have  a  tolerable  understanding  of 
Hiunicate  their  their  fenfe,  and  the  beafts  have  of  cur's 
an^he^^werT  nroch  in  the  fame  degree :  they  threaten, 
*s  men.  carefs,  and  intreat  us,  and  fo  do  we  them : 

as  for  the  reft,  we  plainly  difcover,  that  there  is  a  full 
and  intire  communication  betwixt  them,  and  that  not 
only  thofe  of  the  feme  fpecies,  but  even  of  different  fpe- 
cies,  underftand  one  another. 

Et  muta  petwUs,  el  demque  fecla  ferarim9 

DiJJmiUsJHtrunt  veces  variafque  clucrt, 

Om  mctus  out  dolor  eft,  out  cum  jam  gaudia  glif cunt  §. 

The  tamer  herds,  and  wilder  fort  of  brutes, 
Tho*  we,  and  rightly  too,  conclude  them  mutes ; 
Yet  utter  diflbnant  and  various  notes 
From  gentler  lungs,  and  more  diftended  throats  ; 
As  fear,  or  grief,  or  anger  do  them  move, 
Or  as  they  near  approach  the  joys  of  love. 

The  dog  has  a  certain  kind  of  barking,  by  which  the 
hoife  knows  he  is  angry ;  and  another  manner  of  bark* 
ing,  which  excites  no  fear :    even  in  the  very  beafts 

•  Apollodoni*,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  fca.  it.         t  M.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  fetf.  7. 
t  PKiu  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  fcc>.  jq.  Ex  Africa;  parte  Ptoembari,  Pro- 
tmpbafia  q«i  canem  pro  rege  habent,  motu  ejus  imperia  augurantes. 
$  Lucret.  lib.  v%  ver.  1058,  Sec* 

that 
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that  make  no  noife  at  all,  we  cafily  conclude,  from 
the  focial  offices  we  obferve  aAongft  them,  that  they 
have  foi»e  other  way  of  communication;  their  very 
motions  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  as  language, 

Non  alii  long*  ratiene  at  que  ipfa  videtur 
Protrabere  ad  geftum  pueros  infantia  lingua  *. 

As  infants  who,  for  want  of  words,  devife 
Expreffive  motions  with  their  hands  and  eyes* 

And  why  not/  as  well  as  our  dumb  folks,  difpute,  ar- 
gue, and  tell  (lories  by  figns :  I  have  feen  fbme  fo 
ready  at  this,  that,  really,  they  wanted  nothing  of 
the  perfection  of  making  themfelves  understood  : 
lovers  are  angry,  reconciled,  intreat,  thank,  make 
affignations,  and,  in  fliort,  fpeak  every  thing  by  theuj 
eyes* 

El  fikntio  encerfvd* 
Haver  frUgbi  t  parde  f  • 

Silence  itfelf,  in  the  fond  lover, 
His  am'rous  paffion  wilt  difcoven 

Would  you  think  it  ?  With  our  very  hands  we  require* 
promife,  call,  dtfinifs,  threaten*  fupplkrate,  deny,  inter- 
rogate, admire,  number,  confefs,  repent,  fear,  eoa* 
found,  doubt,  inftruft,  command,  incite,  encourage, 
fwear,  teftify,  accufe,  condemn,  abfolve,  affronta  defpife, 
defy,  provoke1  flatter,  applaud,  blefs,  humble,  mock* 
reconcile,  recommend,  exalt,  entertain*  rejoice,  com- 
plain, repine,  defpair,  wonder,  exclaim,  keep  fileoce, 
and  what  not ;  and  all  this  with  a  variation  and  multipli- 
cation, even  to  the  emulation  of  fpeech  :  with  the  head 
we  invite,  difmifs,  own,  difown,  give  the  He,  welcome, 
honour,  reverence,  difdain,  demand,  refute,  rejoice,  la» 
meat,  carefs,  rebuke,  fubmit,  huff,  exhort,  threaten,  af- 
fare,  and  enquire  ?  Would  you  think  it,  the  lame  with 
the  eye-brows  ?  with  the  ihoulders  ?  These  is  not  a  mo- 

•  Luciet.  lib.  v.  rcr.  105S,  Sec. 

f  A»i*i»(Q  *f  T*fi>,  *m  iit  nel  chora,  tor*  $*  3  5. 

tian 
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tion  that  does  riot  fpeak  both  a~  language  intelligible^ 
without  difcipline,  and  a  public  language ;  from  whertce? 
it  follows,  that,  confidering  the  variety  and  diftinguilhcxt 
ufe  of  the  others,  this  ought  rather  to  be  judged  the  prow 
per  language  of  human  nature.  I  omit  what  neceffity 
particularly  fuggefts,  on  a  fudden,  to  thofe  who  are 
fpeechlefs ;  the  alphabets  on  the  fingers,  grammars  in 
gefture,  and  the  fciences  that  are  only  by  them  exercifed 
and  exprefled ;  nor  do  I  mention  the  nations  which* 
Pliny  fays  *,  have  no  language  but  nutus  motufque  mem- 
hrcrum  ;  "  the  nods  and  motion  of  the  limbs*"  An 
ambaflador  from  the  city  of  Abdera,  after  a  long  fpeecH 
he  made  to  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  demanded  of  him* 
u  What  ahfwer  muft  I  return  to  my  fellow- citizens?" 
"  Tell  them,  faid  he,  that  I  have  given  thee  leave  to  fay 
"  what  thou  wouldft,  and  as  much  as  thou  wouldftj 
"  without  ever  fpeaking  a  word  -j*."  Is  not  this  a  fi- 
lent  way  of  fpeakiner,  and  very  eafy  to  be  underftood  ? 

A9  to  the  reft,  what  kind  of  fuffic'iency  is  there  in  us* 
The  capaeity  which  we  do  not  obferve  in  the  operations 
which  is  ob-  of  th£  animals?  Is  there  a  police  regu* 
fervedinthe         iatecj  with  more  order,  diverfified  with 

behaviour  or  ,  *     m  »     .     -■      • 

the  brute  part  more  charges  and  offices,  and  more  in- 
of  the  creation,  violably  maintained  than  that  of  the 
bees  ?  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  fo  regular  a  difpofitioit 
of  aft  ions  and  offices  could  be  made  without  reafon  and 
prudence  ? 

His  quidtth  fignis  atque  hac  exempla  fequuti, 
EJfe  apibus  partem  divine  mentis ,  et  bauftus 
Miherecs  dixere  %. 

Some,  from  fuch  inftances  as  thefe,  conclude 
That  bees,  in  part,  with  reafon  are  endu'd. 

The  fwallows,  that  we  fee,  at  the  return  of  the  fpring^ 
fearching  all  the  corners  of  our  houfes  for  the  moft  com- 
modious places  wherein  to  buitd  their  nefts,  do  they  feefc 
without  judgment,  and,  out  of  a  thoufand,  chufethe  fit- 
ted for  their  purpofe,  without  difcernment  ?  And,  in  that 

•  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  cap.  30. 

t  Plutarch,  in  hit  notable  faying!  of  the  Lacademohians,  at  the  word 
Agis,  J  Virg.  Gcorg.  lib.  iv.  ver.  119,  &c. 

elegant 
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elegant  and  admirable  architecture  of  theirs,  can  the 
birds  prefer  a  fquare  figure  to  one  that  is  round,  an  ob- 
tufc  angle  to  a  right  one*  without  knowing  their  quail* 
ties  and  effects  ?  Do  they  firft  bring  clay,  and  then  wa- 
ter, without  knowing  that  the  moifture  of  the  latter 
foftens  the  hardhefs  of  the  former?  Po  they  line  their 
palace  with  mofs  or  feathers,  without  forefeeing  that  it 
would  be  more  foft  add  eafy  for  the  tendet  limbs  of  their 
young  ?  Do  they  covet  ihelter  from  the!  rainy  winds, 
and  place  their  lodgings  towards  the  eaft,  without  know- 
ing the  different  qualities  ofthofe  winds ,  and  considering 
that  one  is  more  comfortable  to  them  than  another  ? 
Why  does  the  fpider  make  its  web  thicker  at  one  place 
than  another,  and  why  make  one  fort  of  noofc  now,  and 
then  another,  if  it  has  not  deliberation,  thought  and 
Conclusion  ? 

We  fufficiently  difcover,  in  moft  of  their  works,  how 
much  animals  excel  us,  and  how  unable  Thc  fUperiQrity 
our  art  is  to  imitate  them;  We  fee,  ne-  of  nature  to  an* 
verthelefs,  that,  to  our  more  coarfe  per-     an.  .,n/eJ5"c^ 

P  '  *     4       ,.  r        i  •  j       which  MOD- 

tormances,  we  apply  all  otir  faculties,  and  taigne  draws 
the  utmoft  ftretch  of  our  minds :  why  do  'l*0"1  *hisf  Prin- 
We  not  fet  as  mufch  value  upon  them  ?  oftiVbeaiis^- 
why  fhould  we  attribute  to  I  know  not  ga'mft  mta. 
what  natural  and  fefvile  inclination  works  which  excel 
all  that  we  can  perform  both  by  nattfre  and  art  ?  In  this, 
before  we  are  aware,  we  give  them  a  great  advantage 
over  u$,  in  making  nature,  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  mo- 
ther, accompany  and  lead  them,  as  it  were*  by  thc 
hand,  to  all  the  aftions  and  conveniences  of  their  life, 
whilft  (he  abandons  us  to  chance  and  fortune,  and  to 
fetch,  by  art,  the  things  that  are  neceffary  for  our  pre- 
fervation  ;  at  the  fame  time  denying  us  the  means  of 
being  able,  by  any  inftrudtion  or  ftruggle  of  the  tinder- 
ftanding,  to  attain  to  the  natutal  capacity  of  bealfts;  fo 
that  their  brtftal  ftupidity,  in  all  conveniencies,  furpaffes 
whatever  our  divine  intelligence  can  do  2  really,  at  this 
fate,  we  fhould  have  good  reafon  to  caH  her  a  very  un- 
juft  ftep-mother ;  but  it  is  not  fo,  our,  polity  is  not  fo 
irregular  and  deformed. 
Vot.  II.  M  Nature 
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Nature  has  fhewn   a  tendernefs  to  all  her  creatures 
M    '  -     .  univcrfally,  and  there  is  not  one  which 

.Nature'bai  been      -      ,  J*  ,     r      ,„     j      •  i_     n     v 

kinder  to  man  foe  ha?  not  amply  furnifhcd  with  all  the 
than  is  com-         means  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 

monlyimagmed.      .^    bejng  .   fo^  as   tQ    ^  vu,gaf    cQm_ 

plaints  which  I  hear  men  make  (the  extravagance  of 
whofe  notions  lift  them  up,  ope  while,  to  the  clouds, 
and  then  finks  them  down  to  the  antipodes)  that  we 
are  the  only  animal  abandoned  naked  upon  the  bare 
earth,  tied  and  bound,  not  having  wherewithal  to 
arm    and  clothe  himfelf,    but  by  robbing  the   other 

*  animals ;  whereas  all  the  other  creatures  are  covered, 
by  nature,  with  fhells,  hufks,  bark,  hair,  wool, 
prickles,    leather,    down,    feathers,  fcales,  fleece,  and 

*  briftles,  according  as  is  neceffary  for'  their  exiftencc ; 
armed,  with  claws  or  talons,  teeth  and  horns,  for  at- 
tack as  well  as  defence ;  and  nature  itfelf  has  equip- 
ped   them    with    what   is  neceffary   for   their   fvvim- 

*  mrng,  running,  ftying,  fingfng ;  whereas  man  knows 
neither  how  to  walk,  fpeak,  eat,  or  do  any  thing 
but  weep,  without  ferving  a  fort  'of  apprenticed*] p- 
to  ir. 

Turn  pond  puer,  ut  fievis  prejeBus  ab  undis% 
Navita  nudus  burnt  jacet  infant,  indigus  omni 
Vitali  anxilio,  cum  primum  in  luminis  or  as 
Nexibus  ex  alvo  matris  natura  prcfudit, 
Vagi  tuque  locum  lugubri  complete  ut  ajuum  eji9 
Cut  tantum  in  vita  reflet  tranfire  ma  lor  urn. 
At  varia  crefcunt  pecudes,  armenta,  fertcquey 
Nee  crepitaculd  eis  opus  eft%  nee  cuiquum  adbibenda  ejf 
Alma  nutricis  blanda  at  que  in/raff  a  loqutla :  , 
Nee  varias  quarunt  vtfies  pro  tempore  cali : 
Denique  non  armis  opus  eft^  non  manibus  a!tisy 
Que  is  fun  tutentur%  quando  omnibus  omnia  large* 
Tellus  ipfa  parity  natwaque  dadala  rerum  \ 

Like  to  the  wretched  mariner,  when  toft 
By  raging  feas  upon  the  defart  coaft,. 

•  Lucret.  lib.  v.  ver.  aaj— 135, 

.....  The 
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.   The  infant  is  call  naked  on  the  earth, 
Wanting  life's  neceffaries  at  its  birth : 
When  nature  firft  prefents  it  to  the  da}T, 
Freed  from  the  mother's  womb  in  which  if  lay  x    . 
Straight  with  moil  doleful  cries  it  fills  the  room, 
Too  fure  prefages  of  its  woeful  doom  :         , 
But  beafts,  both  wild  and  tarrie,  greater  imd  lefs, 
Do  of  thcmfelves  in  bulk  and  ftrength  increafe  j 
They  need  no  rattle,  nor  the  broken  char, 
By  which  the  nurfe  coaxes  her  child  to  prate  : 
They  look  hot  out  for  different  robes  to  wearj 
According  to  the  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
Nor  for  their  fafety  citadels  prepare, 
Nor  forge  the  murd'rous  inftftfments  of  war ; 
Since  earth  uncultivated  freely  grants, 
And  nature's  lavifh  hands  fupply  their  wants i 

Thefe  complaints,  I  fay,  are  falfe :  there  is  in  the  po- 
licy of  the  wprld,  a  greater  equality,  and  a  more  uniform 
relation.  Out1  fkifts  are  as  good  a  defence  for  Us  againft 
bad  weather,  as  theirs ;  witnefs  the  feveral  nations  who 
have  not  yet  known  the  ufe  of  cloaths.  Our  ancient 
Gauls  were  but  flenderty  clad,  as  well  as  the  Irilh,  our 
neighbours,  in  fo  cold  a  climate.  But  we  may  better 
judge  of  this  by  ourfelves,  for  all  tbofe  parts  of  the  body 
that  we  are  pleafed  to  expofe  to  the  air,  are  very  able  to 
bear  it :  if  there  be  a  tender  part  about  us,  which  is  mod 
likely  to  fuffer  by  cold,  it  mud  be  the  fiomach,  in  which 
digeftion  is  performed,  yet  our  anceftors  always  went 
open-brcafted ;  and  our  ladies,  as  tender  and  delicate  as 
they  are,  go  fometimes  bare  as  low  as  the  navel.  Neither 
is  the  binding  and  fwathing  of  infants  more  neceffary, 
for  the  Lacedaemonian  mothers  *  brought  Up  their  chil- 
dren by  leaving  their  limbs  to  all  the  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, without  any  ligature  at  all.  Our  infancy  cries 
are  common  to  mod  of  the'  other  animals,  there  being 
fcarce  any  but  what  are  obferved  to  groan  and  bemoan 
themfelves  a  long  time. after  their  birth  :  it  i?  a  beha- 
viour natural  to  their  weak  condition. 

•  Plutarch,  in  tbc  life  of  Lycurgui,  chap.  t}» 
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As  to  the  practice  of  eating,  it  is  in  us,  as*  it'  is .  iif 
tfoem,.  natural,  andwithout  inftru&ion. 

Senik  enint  qui/que  fuam  quant  pcjftfi  abvti  *. 

For  everv  one  loon  finds  his  nat'ral  force, 
Which  he,  or  better,:  may  employ,  orworfc. 

Wlk*  doubts  but  an  infant,  when  able  to  feed  itfrlfy 
may  make  a  ihift  to  get  its  living  v  and  the  earth 
produces  wherewithal  to  fupply  its  necelfity  wirhour 
culture^  b\ir,«  if  not  at  all  times,  neither  does  it  fo 
tfo  the  beafts;  wktiefs  the  provifion  We  fee  the  ant* 
and:  other  creatures  hoard  up  againit  the  barren  fea- 
fons  of  the  year.  Thofe  nations,,  lately  difecveredr 
with  meat  and  natutal  drink,  without  care  and  with- 
out oooker>y  demonftrate  to-  u%.  that  bread-  is  not 
pur  only  food*  and  that,  even  without  tijtagc,  wr 
ihyoukl  have  been  plentifully  furnifhed:  with  all  that 
•is  neeefiary  for  us^  probably  mose  fo-  titan  at  pre-' 
£nt*   ■ 

Et  ttttm  nititias  fritgrt  vinetaque  lata 
Sponte  fu&prirnum  mor tali  bus  ipfa  treavit  r 
Ipfa  dedit  dulces  fostm \  et  pabuia  lata, 
§ua  nunc  vix  noftro  grandefcunt  nulla  labors 
€cnferimufque  foves,  et  vires  agrkohrum  -f. 

The  earth  did  firfl  fpontancoufly  afford 
Choice  fruits  and  wines  to  furnifh  out  the  board'  f 
With  harbs  and  flow'rs  unfown  ki  verdant  fields. 
But  fcarce  by  art  lb  good  a  harveft  yields ; 
1W  men  and  oxen  mutually  have  (trove, 
With  all  their  u.tmofl  force,  the  foil' tr  improve : 

the  depravity  of  our  appetites  being  too- great  fo*  atfp 
thing  that  we  can  invent  to  fatisfy  them. 

In  refpe<ft  to  arms,  we  have  more,  that  are  natural, 
than  rti oft  of  the  other  animal*;  more  various  motions 
of  the  limbs,  and  acquire  more  fervice  from  thera  by 
nature,  and  without  inftruition.     Thofe  who  are  trained 

•  Lucrct.  lib.  v.  vcr.  1*31.  f  Lucrctv  lib.  ii.  ver.  1157,  &c. 
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«ip  to  fight  naked,  are  fare  to  throw  them-    Mar|  -f  far- . 
Selves  into  the  like  hazards  that  we  do.     mined  with 
If  arfy  of  th€  beafts  furpate  us  in  this  ad-     natural  wea- 
'tantage,  we  furpafe  many  others,:  and  as     pof"* 
to  the  induftay  of  fortifying  the  body,,  and  guarding  it 
try  acquired  means,  weliave.it  by  thcinftindt  and  law  of 
nature.     So  the  elejlhant  grinds  and  whets  the  teeth  he 
tnakes  ufe  of  an  war  (for  he  has  particular  teeth  for  that 
Service,  which  ;he  fpares,  ajid  never  pets  to  any  other 
4ife.)     Whcfi  the  bulls  go  to  fight^  they  tofs  andthrow 
the  duft  all  round  them.    The  wild  1)oars  whet  their 
»tu(ks ;  and  the  ichneumon,  when  he  is  to  engage  with 
the  crocodile,  fortifies  his  body,;Cove*s  and  crvilU  it  all 
'over  with  aflimy  fort  of  well-mixed  -fluid,  which  flicks 
to  'him  like  a  cuirafs,;  a^nd,  may  we  not  fey*  it  is  as  .na- 
turalrfor  us  to  arm  with  wood  andaron? 

As  to  fpeech,  it  is  certain,  that,  if  k1>e  net  natural,  It 
lis  not  neccflfary ;  yet  it  is  my  opinio^,  that,     whether  fpeech 
if  an  infant  was  to  be  brought  .yp5n  a    is  natural  t? 
defart,  .remote  from  all  focietv  with  man-     m*tu 
&ind,  (whic?h  would  be  a  trial  very  hard  to  make)  he 
would  have  fome  kind  of  Speech  to  exprefs  his  meaning 
%y  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  mature  has  denied 
*is  the  means  which  it  has  given  to  ievcrai  other  ani- 
mals :  for  what  hut  fpeech  is  that  faculty,  which  wc 
■difcern  in  them,  of  complaining,  rejoicing,  calling  tp 
one  another  for  help,  and  the  invitations  of  one  another 
to  love.;  aH  which  they  exprefe  by  different     T{it  beaft8' 
founds  ?  And  why  Ihould  they  not  fpeak  to  ,  have  a  bn-  * 
<one  another5?  They  fpeak  to  .us,'  and  wc  to    S^j^jj,    ' 
them  :  in  how  many  feveral  tones  do  we 
fpeak  to  our  dogs,  and  tHey  anfwef  <us  ?    We  convetfc 
with  them  in  another  fort  of  ftyle,  and  with  other  appelr 
lations  than  we  do  wkh  birds,  fwine,  oxen,  hodes*  and 
alter  the  idiom  according  to  the  fpecies* 

Cojt  per  tntrd  loro  febiera  brum, 
&  ammufa  V  una  con  V  ultra  formica^ 
jFvrft  afpiar  lor  via,  et  lor  for  tuna  *,. 

.•  E^nteneljPurgritorio,  cant,  xxlv.vcr.  H>&c» 
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Thus  from  one  fwarm  of  ants  fome  fally  out. 
To  fpy  another*s  ftock,  or  mark  its  rout. 

La&antius,  I  think,  attribute?  to  beafts,  not  only  fpecch 
but  laugh ccr  :  and  the  difference  of  language,  which  is 
tnanifeft  amongft  us,  accprding  to  the  variety  of  coun- 
tries, is  alfo  obferved  ii)  animals  of  one  and  the  fame 
fpecies.  Ariftotle,  to  this  pyrpofe,  inftances  in  the  va- 
rious calls  <jf  partridges,  according  to  the  fituation;  pf 
the  places. 

:variaque  valutrtf 

Longe  alias  alia  jaciunt  in  tempore  voces ', 

Et  far  Urn  mutant  cum  tempeftatilus  una 
Raucifonos  cant  us  *. 

And  fev'ral  birds  do,  from  their  warbling  throats, 

At  fev'ral  times  utter  quite  diff 'rent  notes ; 

And  fome  their  hoarfc  ones  with  the  feafons  change. 

But  the  thing  to  be  known  is,  what  language  would  fuch 
g  child  fpeak,  of  which  what  is  faid  by  conjedture  is 
not  very  probable  ? 

If,  in  oppofition  to  this  opinion,  any  man  will  tell 

Why  thofe  who       me>  that  l^  wh°  afC  b°r.n   dea*  d°  n0t 

are  bom  deaf,  fpeak ;  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  the  cafe,  not 
*o  not  fpeak.  f0  mUch  becaufe  they  could  not  receive 
in#ruttiop  to  fpeak  by  the  ear,  as  becaufe  the  faculty 
of  hearing,  which  they  are  deprived  of,  has  a  relation 
to  that  of  fpeaking,  and  they  hold  together  by  a  natural 
connection,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  what  we  fpeak  we 
mud  firft  fpeak  to  our  own  breads,  and  make  it  found 
in  our  own  ears,  before  we  utter  it  to  others. 

Ail  this  I  have  faid,  to  prove  the  refemblance  which 
Men  and  the  there  *s  *n  human  things,  and  to  bring  us 
animal*  alike  back,  and  join  us  to  the  crowd.  We  are 
tew  of  nature        neither  above  nor  below  the  reft.     All 

that  is  under  heaven  (fays  the  wife  n^n) 
p*  fubjeft  tQ  one  law,  and  one  fortune, 

f  J-ucret,  \i\),  t.  ?er.  1077—10801  io$i,  10S3. 
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Indupeditafuis  fat alibus  omnia  vinclis** 

■  All  things  remain 

Bound  and  entangled  in  one  fatal  chain. 

There  is  fome  difference ;  there  are  feveral  ranks  and 
degrees j  but  it  is  under  the  afpedl  of  one  and  the  fame 
nature. 


-res  qmequefuo  ritu  procedit,  *t  omnes 


Fadcre  natura  certo  difcrimine  fcrvant  <f. 

All  things,  arifing  from  their  proper  caufe, 
Remain  diftind,  and  follow  nature's  laws. 

Man  mull  be  confined  and  reftrained  within  the  barriers. 
of  this  polity.  The  miferable  creature  is  really  not  in 
a  condition  to  put  one  leg  over  the,  fence  :  he  is  fet- 
tered and  embarrafled,  he  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  obliga- 
tion with  the  other  creatures  of  his  rank,  and  his  ftate 
is  very  mean,  without  any  prerogative,  or  true  and  fub- 
ftantial  pre-eminence.  That  which  he  afcribes  to  hitn- 
felf  in  his  own  fancy  and  opinion,  has  no  reality.  Anji 
if  it  be  the  real  cafe,  that  he  alone  of  all  living  creatures 
hath  this  privilege  of  imagination,  and  this  irregularity 
of  fentiments,  reprefenting  to  him  that  which  isy  that 
which  is  not,  and  the  falfe  and  the  true*  as  he  ^Icafes ; 
it  is  an  advantage  very  dearly  bought,  and  for  which 
he  has  very  little  reafon  to  value  himfelf,  fince  from 
hence  arifes  the  principal  fource  of  the  evils  that  op- 
prefs  him,  fin,  ficknefs,  irrefolution,  affliction,  and. 
defpair.  I  fay,  therefore,  (to  return  to  An\mu^e 
my  fubjedt)  that  there  is  no  appearance  agents  as  well 
of  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  beads  a*martkind/> 
ihould,  by  a  natural  and  forced  inclination,  do  the 
fame  things  that  we  do  by  our  choice  and  endea- 
vour. We  ought  from  like  cfife&s  to  conclude  like 
faculties,  and  from  richer  effe&s,  richer  faculties ;  and, 
by  confequence,  to  confefs,  that  this  fame  .reafon,  this 
fame  method,  by  which  we  operate,  is  common  alfb 

*      *  Xucr.  lib.  v.  ver.  874.  f  Lucr.  lib.  v,  ver.  911,31*. 
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to  the  animals,  or  Come  'other  that  ii  better.  VVhy 
ihould  vvc  imagine  this  natural  cofcftraint  in -them,  while 
^e  experience  rio  fuch  effed:  from  it  in  ourfelves  ? 
Confidering,  moreover,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to 
tie  guided,  ?nd  obliged  to  adfc  regularly  by  a  natural 
and  inevitable  difpbfition,  and  more  approaching  to 
that  of  the  divine  Being,  than  to  aft  regularly  by 
a/ortuitous  liberty ;  and  more  fafe  to  trull  the  reins 
of  our  conduft  to  nature  than  to  ourfelves.  The  va- 
nity of  our  prefumption  is  the  reafon  that  we1  bad  ra- 
ther afcribe  our  fufficipney  to  our  own  ftrength,  than 
to  the  bounty  of  nature ;  and  that  we  enrich  the  other 
animals  with  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  renounce 
therh  in  their  favour^  purely  for  the  fake  of  honour- 
ing and  ennobling  ourfelves  with  goods  acquired  ;  a 
humcqr  whtch  I  take  to  be  very  filly,  for  I  woul4 
as  much  value  favours  that  were  entirely  my  owq 
Uy  nature,  £S  thofe  thgt  I  acquire  by  education.  We 
cahoot  enjoy  greater  happinefs  than  to  be  the  favourite 
of  God  and  nature*. 

The  Thracians,  when  they  pufpofe  to  pafs  over 
Thp  fc**s»  faeul-  spy  frozen  river,  turn  out  a  fox  before 
ty  6f  reafontog,  them,  which,  when  he  comes  to  the  bapk, 
*  lays  his  ear  down  to  the  ice  to  liften  if  he  can  hear 
the  noife  of  the*  current  from  a  remote  or  nearer  dis- 
tance ;  and,  according  as  he  thereby  finds  the  ice  to 
be  more  or  lefs  thick,  he  draws  back  or  goes  for- 
ward* Now  ihould  we  fee  a  fox  do  thus,  mould  we 
not  have  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  reafoned  jyft 
in 'the  fame  manner  as  ourfelves;  and  that  it  is  a  rea- 
ibnlng  and  confequence  derived  from  natural  fenfe,  or 
a  perception  in  the  fox,  that  what  makes  a  noife 
moves,  that  what  moves  is  not  congealed,  that  whaf 
is  not  congealed  is  liquid,  and  that  what  is  liquid 
yields  to  weight  ?  For  to  afcribe  this  only  to  the  quickr 
nefs  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing  without  reafoning,  and 
making  an  inference,  is  an  argument  that  cannot  be 
admitted.  In  the  fame  manner  are  we  to  judge  of 
the  many  various  tricks  and  inventions,  by  which  the 
f  Plufarph.  ds  SoJcrtia  Aniwalium,  $ct.  cap.  xa.  of  Amypt's  translation. 
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beads  fecurc  themfclves  from  the  plots  we  form  to  fur- 
prife  them. 

If  we  think  to  make  any  advantage,  even  of  this  ar- 
gument, that  it  is  in  our  power  to  feize     Mtn  flavCi  to 
them,  to  employ  them  in  our  fervice,  and     other  men,  as 
to  ufe  them  at  our  pleafure ;  it  is  but     J"*11  a$  thc 
ftill  the  fame  advantage  that  we  take  one 
of  another.     We  have  our  Slaves  upon  this  condition.  * 
And  were   not  the  Climacidse,  women  of  Syria  that 
crouched  to  the  ground  on  their  hands  and  feet  to  ferve 
as  a  *  footftool,  or  a  ftcp  ladder,  for  the  ladies  to  get 
into  their  coaches,  instances  of  this  obfervation  ?    The 
greateft  part  of  free  perfons   furrender  their  life  and 
being  to  the  power  of  another,  for  very  trivial  advan- 
tages.    The  wives   and  concubines  of  the  Thracians 
contend  who  (hall   be  chofen  to  be  ^  flain  upon  the 
tombs  of  their  hufbands.     Have  tyrants  ever  failed  of 
finding  men  enough  entirely  at  their  devotion  and  dif- 
pofal  ?  What  armies  have  bound  themfclves  after  thta 
manper  to  their  generals !  The  form  of  the  oath,  in 
this  fevere  fchool  of  fencers,  who  were  to  fight  it  out 
to  the  laft,  was  in  thefe  terms ;  *'  We  fwear  to  fuffcr 
€€  ourfelves    to  be   chained,    burned,    wounded,    and 
"  killed  with   the  fword,  and  to  endure  all  that  true 
4€  gladiators  fufFer  from  their  mailer,  moft  religioufly  ' 
*'  engaging  both  bodies  and  fouls  in  his  fervice.,> 

Ure  meumyfi  vtSifiammd  caput,  ttpettftrro 
Corpus  9  et  hit  or  to  verbere  terga  ftca  %. 

Stab  me,  or  lafh  me  till  my  flioulders  bleed, 
Or,  with  the  red-hot  iron,  burn  my  head. 

This  was  an  obligation  indeed,  and  yet  there  was  one 
year,  in  which  10,000  entered  into  it,  apd    Funcral  ohrc. 
thereby  loft  their  lives.     When  the  Scy-    oiiie«  of  the  Scy- 
thians interred  their  kings,  they  ftrangkd    "^n  kings. 
Opon  his  body  the  mod  favoured  of  his  concubines,  his 

..  •  Plutarch,  chay.  3.  m  hit  difcourfe  how  to  diftinguiih  the  flatterer 
from  the  friend. 
f  Herodot.  Jib.  v.  p.  $31,  J  TibtyUus, lib.  i.  eleg.  x.  ver.  ai,  11. 
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ctap-bearer,  the  matter  of  his  horfe,  his  chamberlain, 
the  gentlcman-ufher  of  his  chamber,  fcnd  cook  *.  And, 
upon  his  anniverfary,  they  killed  fifty  horfes,  mounted 
by  fifty  pages,  whom  they  impaled  alive,  and  there  left 
them,  (luck  by  way  of  ftate,  round  his  tomb. 

The  men  who  ferve  us  come  off  cheaper,  though 
What  care  men  they  are  not  treated  with  all  that  nicety 
take  of  animals,  and  favour,  with  which  we  treat  our 
hawks,  horfes,  and  dogs.  How  anxious  are  we  for 
fheir  good  ?  I  do  not  think,  that  the  loweft  degree  of 
flaves  would  willingly  do  that  for  their  matters,  which 
ewn  princes  think  it  an  honour  to  do  for  their  beafts. 
Diogenes,  feeing  his  relations  folicitous  to  redeem  him 
from  fervitude,  "  They  are  fools,  faid  he,  it  is  that  which 
"  treats  and  nouriflies  me,  and  that  ferves  me."  And 
rfiey  who  maintain  beafts,  may  be  faid,  rather  to  ferve 
them,  than  be  ferved  by  them.  And  yet  the  beafts  are  in 
Ais  refpedt  the  more  generous,  that  never  did  a  lion 
ferve  another  lion,  nor  one  hoifj  fubmit  to  another  for 
♦/ant  of  fpirit.  As  we  go  to  the  chace  of  beafts,  fo  do 
tygers  and  lions  to  the  chace  of  men;  and  they  do  the 
feme  execution  one  upon  the  other,  dogs  upon  hares, 
pikes  upon  tenches,  fwallows  upon  flies,  and  fparrow* 
kawks  upon  blackbirds  and  larks. 

Serpente  cictniapulUs 


Nutri:,  it  invenld  per  devia  rura  lacertd 

Et  leper  em,  aut  capream,  f amulet  J  wis,  ci  getter  of* 
In  faliu  venantur  azvs  J. 

The  ftork  her  young  ones  nouriflies  with  fnakes 
And  lizards  found  in  bye-ways  and  in  lakes ; 
Jove's  bird,  and  others  of  the  nobler  kind, 
Hunt  in  the  woods  the  hare  and  kid  to  find. 

We  divide  the  quarry,  as  well  as   the  labour  and  pains, 
with  our  hawks  and  hounds.     And  above  Amphipolis, 

•  Herodot.  lib.  xv  p.  280. 

t  Diogenes  Laertmsin  the  life  Af  Diogenet  til c Cynic,  lib.  v.  fe&.  7* 
X  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  vcr.  74,  &c. 
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to  Thrace,  the  falconers  divide  the  booty  betwixt  them- 
felves  and  their  wild  hawks,  into  two  equal  (hares ;  juft 
as  along  the  Palus  Moeotis,  if  the  fifherman  does  not 
leave  an  equal  ftiare  of  what  he  catches  to  the  wolves, 
they  go  immediately  and  tear  his  nets  to  pieces.  - 
•  As  we  have  a  fort  of  fifhing,  which  is  managed  more 
by  cunning  than  force,-  namely,  angling  $ubticty  of  ani- 
with  the  hook  and  line,  fo  the  like  is  malj  in  bunting. 
to  be  feen  among  the  animals  Ariftotle  fays,  that  the 
cuttle-fiih  cafts  a  long  gut  from  its  neck  like  a  line, 
which  it  lets  out  and  draws  in-at  pleafure ;  and  that,  as 
foon  as  it  perceives  any  of  the  fmafl  fifh  approaching, 
k  gives  it  leave  to  nibble  the  end  of  this  gut,  while  it 
hides  itfejf  in  the  (and,  or  mud,  and  draws  it  to  hinx 
gently,  till  the  little  fiih  is  fo  near,  that,  with  one 
fpring,  it  can  make  a  prey  of  it. 

With  refpeft  to  ftrength,  there  is  not  a  creature  in 
the  world  expofed  to  fo  many  injuries  as    Tbc  ^rtnKtlk  ^ 
man.     Not  to  mention  a  whale,  an  ele-     man  inferior  to 
phant,  a  crocodile,  and  fuch  fort  of  ani-    ^of  ani" 
jnals,  of  which  one  alone  is  enough  to 
put  many  men  to  flight  \  a  fwarm  of  lice  put  an  end  to 
the  didatorfhip  of  Sylla,  and  the  heart  and  life  of  a 
great  and  triumphant  emperor  was  the  breakfaft  of  a 
Jittle  worm. 

Why  dp  we  boaft,  that  it  is  only  for  human  know- 
ledge and  learning  to  diftinguifh  things     g^  cirtt.fl- 
ufeful  to  life,  ajid  of  fervice  in  fiqknels,    guifli  what  may 
from  thofe  that  are  not  fo,  and- to  know    (£°|fj{Jet0|h€lu 
jhe  virtue  of  rhubarb  and  the  polypody  ?     die*. 
When  we  fee  the  goats  of  Candia,  after 
being  wounded  by  an  arrow,  run   and  fingle  out  dit- 
tany, among  a  million   of  herbs,   fit  for  their  cure  : 
when  we  fee  the  tortoife,  after  eating  a  viper,  fearch 
immediately  for  marjoram  to  purge  itfelf ;   when  we 
fee  the  dragon   rub  and  clear  its  eyes  with  fennel ; 
the  ftorks  give  themfelves  clyfters  with  the  water  of 
fhe  fea,  and  elephants  in  battle  not  only  pluck  out 
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die  javelin  and  daft  that  ftick  in  the'  bodies  of  thtm-i 
ielyes  arid"  their  companions,  but  thofe  alfo  of  their 
mafters  (witnefsking  Porus,  whom  Alexander  defeated) 
and  that  fo  dextroufly,  that  we  could  not  do  it  ourfelve^ 
with  fo  little  pain  to  the  bounded  perfon  5  when  we  fee 
all  this,  I  fay,  why  do  we  not  confefs  in  the  fame  man.- 
ner,  that  this  is  knowledge  and  prudence  ?  To  argue,  in 
order  to  dffparagc  them,  that  they  know  it  only  by  io- 
flirid,  is  not  fobbing  them  of  their  claim  to  knowledge 
and  prudence,  but  afcribing  it  to  them  with  more 
reafpn  than  to  us,  to  the  honour  of  fo  infallible  « 
fchool-miftrds. 

Chryfippus,  though  in  all  other  things,  he  had  as 
fcogi  capable  of  mean  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the 
reafon.  animals,  as  any  other  philofcphfrr,  ob- 

fcrving  the  motions  of  a  dog  (that  had  either  loft  hit 
matter,  or  was  in  purfuit  of  fome  prey)  at  a  crofs-way, 
where  three  roads  met,  feeing  him  lay  hte  nofe  in  one 
road  after  another,  and  obferving  that,  when  he  had  nc* 
manner  of  fcent  of  what  he  was  feeking  in  two  of  them, 
he  darted  *  into  the  third  road  without  any  hefitation, 
the  philofopher  was  forced  to  confefs,  that  the  dog  muft 
rcafon  with  himfelf  in  this  manner,  "  I  have  traced  my 
*c  mafterto  this  crofs-way,  and  one  of  thefe  three  roads 
<€  he  muft  needs  be  gone;  but  I  do  not  perceive  that 
"  he  took  this  road  or  that ;  he  muft  therefore  infalii* 
*c  bly  be  gone  the  other  ;n  and  rhat,  having  made  him- 
felf fure  that  he  was  in  the  righr  by  this  inference  and 
reafoning,  he  made  no  further  ufe  of  his  fenfe  in  th^ 
third. road,  nor  laid  his  nofe  to  it,  but  ran  on  in  it, 
without  any  other  motive,  except  the  ftrength  of  his 
peafon*  This  pafiage,  which  is  the  pure  art  of  reafon- 
ing, and  this  ftating  of  propositions  divided  and  united 
together,  and  the  proper  examination  of  the  parts,  is  it 
jiot  of  as  much  ufe  to  the  dog  to  know  it  of  himfelf,  as 
if  he  was  inftruded  in  the  knowledge  of  that  figure  ift 
geometry,  which  they  call  a  trapezium  ? 

P  Sextus  Enopincuf,  Pyrrh,  Hypot,  lib,  i.^p.  14.  p.  15* 
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Nor  are  the  animals  incapable  of  bejpg  inftrufted  in 
ttar  fafhionr  Wc  teach  blackbirds,  ra-  Anim»lt  capa* 
tens,  magpies*  parrots,  &c.  to  talk ;  and  bie  of  being  in- 
the  readmefi  with-  which-  we  mufc  ae-  touted. 
knowledge  they  give  us  their  voice  and  breath,  rendering 
both  fo  fupple  and  pliant,  as  to  be  formed  and  retrained 
to  a  certain  number  of  letters  apd  fyllables,  flicwa  u* 
that  they  are  indued  with  reafon>  which  renders  them 
fo  docile  and  willing  to  learn.  Every  one  has  feen 
enough,  I  fhould  think,  of  the  many  monkey  tricks  that 
are  played  by  <dogs,  which  tumblers  lead  about- the 
ftrects;  their  dancragvia  which  they  keep  exadt  mea*- 
fure  with  the  found  of  the  mufic ;  their  various  motions- 
and  leaps,  at  the  command  of  their  leader ;  but  I  am 
more  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  performance,  which 
m,  neverthelefs,  very  common,  of  thofe  dogs  that  lead1 
the  blind  beggars  in  the  fields,  and  in  towns  :  I  have 
taken  notice  how  they  flop  at  fuch  doors  where  they 
have  been  ufed  to  receive  charity,  how  they  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  coaches  and  carts,  even  when  there  has  been 
.  room  enough  for  tberafelves  to  pafs  :  I  have  feen  them, 
in  walking  along  by  a  town-ditch,  get  out  of  the  plain 
fmoorh  path,  and  chufe  a  worfe,  only  to  keep  their 
matter  farther  from  the  ditch.  How  could  this  dog  be 
made  ta  conceive  that  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  be  mindful 
only  of  the  fafety  of  his  matter,  and  to  prefer  his  fer* 
vice  to  his  own  convenience  ?  And  how  came  he  to 
•know,  that  a  way  was  wide  enough  for  him,  which  was 
ftotfofora  blind  man?  Could  be  comprehend  all  this 
without  a  faculty  of  reafoning/ 

We  muft  not  forget  what  Plutarch  tells  us  *  of  a  dog 
he  faw  at  Rome,  with  the  emperor  Vef-    A  dog  wbich 
£afian,  the  father,  at  the  theatre  of  Mar-    feigned  itfeif 
celhis.     This  dog  belonged  to  a  turn-     ***• 
Mer,  who  a&ed  the  farce  of  a  pofture-mafter,  and  t^e, 
dog  alfo  played  a  part.     Amongft  other  tricks,  be  was 
commanded  to  feign  himfelf  dead  for  a  fpace  of  time* 
by  reaibn  of  eating  fome  poifonous  drug.    After  fre  ha^t 

•  Phrtarcb,  de  Sdertia  Animsriiam*  cap.  ft. 
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fwallowed  a  piece  of  bread,  which  was  pretended  t<the 
this  drug,  he  began  foon  to  tremble  and  dagger,  and  a* 
laft,  ftretching  feimfelf  out  on  the  ground*  and  appear* 
ing  ftone-dead,  hefuffefcd  hirnfelf  to  be  dragged. from 
one  place  to  another,  as  the  bufinefs  of  the  farce  re- 
quired ;  and,  when  he  knew  it  was  tipie  for  him  to  come 
to  life  again,  he  began  firft  to  ftir  himfelf  very  gently* 
as  if  he  was  juft  awak£rfed  out  of  a  profound  dumber, 
and,  lifting  up  bis  head,  dared  about  him,  in'fucha 
nlanner  as  fuq>rifed  all  the  fpe&atora, 
•  The  oxen  that  were  employed  in  watering  the  royal 
rn.         •   *u.     gardens  at  Sufaf  turned   certain  great 

The  oxen  in  the      £>.-  f  o 

royal  gardens  of  wheels  to  draw  the  water,  to  which  buck* 
Sufi-  ets  were  hung  (whereof  there  are  many 

fuch  in  Languedoc)  ami  they  were  ordered  to  draw  each 
a  hundred  turns  a  day.  They  were  fo  accuftotucd  to 
this  number  *,  that  it  was  impoffible,  by  any  force,  to 
make  them  draw  one  turn  more ;  but,  when  they  had 
done  their  tafk,  they  flopped  quite  fliort. "  We  cannot 
count  a  hundred,  till  we  are  a  little  advanced  in  years; 
and  have  lately  difcovered  nations  that  have  no  know- 
ledge at  all  of  numbers. 

It  requires  a  greater  (hare  of  underftanding  to  give 
Nightingales  inftruftion  than  to  receive  it.  But  fetting 
teach  their  afide,  what  Democritus  held  and  proved, 

young  to  fing.         that  we  learn  mofl.  Qf  the  arCs  wc   havc 

from  the  other  animals,  as  weaving  and  fewing  from  the 
fpider,  building  from  the  fwallow,  mufic  from  the  fwan 
and  the  nightingale,  and  the  ufe  of  medicine  from  fc- 
veral  of  the  animals,  by  imitating  them  :  Ariftotle  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  nightingales  fpend  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  pains  in  teaching  their  young. to  fing ;  and  that 
to  this  it  is  owing,  that  thofe  which  wc  breed  up  in  cages, 
that  have  not  had  time  to  learn  of  their  dams,  waot 
much'  of  the  grace  of  their  finging.  From  hence  we 
may  judge,  that  they  improve  by  difcipline  and  ftudy  : 
and,  even  amongft  the  wild  ones,  every  one  is  not 
*tikej  fince  each  takes  its  learning  according,  to  its  ca- 

•  Plutarch,  dc  Solcrtia  Animalium,  cap.  %o. 
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pacity.  And  fo  jealous  are  they  one  of  another,  whifti 
learning,  and  they  contend  fo  obftinatcly,  that  the  van- 
/  quifhed  drops  down  dead  for  want  ofbreath,  rather  than 
voice.  The  younger  nightingales  ruminate,  are  pen- 
five,  and  begin  with  the  imitation  of  fcme  ftaves :  the 
fcholar  Hftens  to  his  mailer's  inftru&ion,  and  follows  it 
very  carefully.  They  are  filent  by  turns  :  one  may 
hear  faults  corredtedj  and  obferve  fom£  reproofs  by  the 
teacher. 

I  have  formerly  feen,  feys  Arrius,  an  elephant  having 
a  cymbal  hung  at  each  leg,  and  another.     EIcphants  ^ 
at  his  head,  at  the  found  of  which  all  the.    fondled  to 
others  danced  round  him,  rifing  and  fall-     c*ancc  to  mufic- 
ing  at  certain  cadences,  according  as  they  were  guided 
by  the  inftrument  \  and  the  harmony  wa$  delightful. 
At  the  fpedtacles  of  Rome,  it  was  common  to  lee  ele- 
phants trained  up  to  move  and  dance  to  vocal  mufic, 
and  fuch  dances  too,  wherein  were  fuch  figurings  in  and 
out,  fuch  croffings/   and  fuch  a  variety  of  fteps,   as 
were  very  difficult  to  learn.     Some  have  been  known 
to  praftife  their  leflbns  in  private  by  themfelves  with 
great  care  and  ftudy,  that  they  might  not  be  chid  and 
corrected  by  their  keepers  *. 

But  the  flory  of  a  ipagpye,  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  Plutarch  f  himfelf,  is  very  Abarbfjr.s  mag. 
ftrange.  This  bird,  which  was  iix  a  bar-  pic  that  imitated 
bcr's  (hop  at  Rome,  imitated  with   her    die  found  of 

i»  l/ii         j  *  a  trumpet, 

voice  every  thing  that  me  heard,  to  a  de- 
gree that  was  miraculous.'  It  happened. one  day  that 
ibme  trumpets  were  founded  a  good  while  before  the 
Ihop  :  after  that,  and  all  the  next  day,  mag  wds  vcrv 
perifive,  quite  mute,  and  melancholy ;  which  everybody 
wondered  at,  and  believed  that  the  found  of  the  trum- 
pets had  totally  itupificd  and  dunned  it,  and  that  her 
voice  and  her  hearing  were  both  gone  together.  But 
it  appeared,  at  length,  that  it  had  been  in'  a  profound 
meditation,  and  mufing  all  the  while  within  itfelf,  how 
|        to  excrcife  and  prepare  its  voice  to  imitate  the  found  of 

•  Pliny  affirms  the  fame  thing,  Nat.  Wilt.  lib.  Vfli.  c*p.  3.  * 

j  Plutarch,  dc  Solertia  Aniuialium*  cap.  iS. 
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thofe  trumpets,  fo  that  the  firft  ellay  it  made  was  jte 
feftly  to  imitate  their  repetitions,  flops,  and  changes  j 
and  this  new  leflbn  made  it  quit  and  defpife  all  it  pad 
learned  before. 

Though  it  be  not  quite  in  ttiethod^  which  I  am  fenfi- 
ble  I  do  not  ftri(3ty  purfue,  na)',  more  in  the  examples 
I  bring,  than  in  the  reft  of  my  difcourfes  :  I  will  not 
Omit  to  produce  another  inftance,  pf  a  dog,  which,  Plu- 
•n.  -™.i.:„..       tarch  fays,  he  once  faw  aboard  a  ftiip  i 

Tne  invention  t  •      *       1    •  11  ."        <*  *. 

ofadogtoget  this  dog  being  unable  to  come  at  fomef 
oil  out  of  a  jar.      0ji  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar,  which  he 

could  not  reach  with  his  tongue,  by  reafon  of  the  nar- 
row mouth  of  the  veffel,  went  and  fetched  (tones,  and 
let  them  fall  into  the  jar  *,  till  the  oil  rofe  fo  high  that 
he  could  lap  it.  What  is  this,  but  the  effedt  of  grc^t 
fubtlety  ?  It  is  faid,  the  ravens  of  Barbary  do*  the  fapaey 
when  the  water  they  would  drink  is  too  low  -f  • , 

This  aftion  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  what  is  re- 
ported of  elephants  by  Juba,  a  king  of  their  country* 
r**i^  A.k»u»»      that  when,  by  the  craft  of  the  hunters, 

,W  the  lobtlcty  r    1  •  1      •       1       \  • 

'and  penetration  one  of  them  is  caught  in  the  deep  pits 
of  elephants.         tjiat  are  dug^    and   covered  over  with 

buflies  to  intrap  them,  its  companions  %  haflen  with 
ftones  and  logs  of  wood  to  enable  him  to  get  oyt.  But 
this  creature,  in  many  other  performances,  difcovers 
fuch  a  degree  of  human  capacity,  that  were  I  to  give  a 
detail  of  all  the  fa<fts,  known  by  experience,  I  would 
cafily  gain  aflent  to  what  1  have  commonly  maintained* 
that  there  is  a  wider  difference  betwixt  fuch  ai\d  fuch 
men,  than  there  19  betwixt  fuch  a  man  and  fuch  2 
beaft.  The  keeper  of  an  elephant,  at  a  private  houfe 
in  Syria,  robbed  him  at  every  meal  of  one  half  of  hisf 
allowance*  One  {Jay  his  matter  took  in  his  head  to  feed 
the  elephant  himfelf,  and  poured  into  his  manger  the 
full  meafure  of  barley,  which  he  had  ordered  for  his 
mealr  The  elephant,  giving  his  keeper  an  angry  look* 
feparated  one  half  from  the  other  with  his  trunk,  and 

•  Plutarch,  de  Solertia  Aninialiunt,  cap.  ri.  t  M«  &;<!•  cap.  i». 
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Afyfcdt  to  due rfi4of,.. thereby  discovering  the  wr6ng 
that  His-  keeper  had  done  to  him.  And  another  Having 
&  keeper,  who  mixed  (lanes  with  his  provender,  to /wed} 
the.meafure  of  U,  went  to  the  pot  where  he  wa$  boiling 
meat  for  his  own  dinner,  and  filled  it  with  afhes  +.  ThcJc 
*xe  fafts  of  a  private, nature  ;.  but  all  the  world  has 
feen,  and  knows*  that,  *m  all  the  armies  pf  the  Eaftern  re? 
gions,  their  greateft  ftnength  confifted  in  elephants*  w}th 
which  they  did  greater  execution  beyond  companion, 
than  we  dp  now  wither  a,rtill?rjrA  which  is  ufed  in  a 
pitched  battle,  as  it  were ih;  the  ilead  of  elephants;  Tfim 
may  eafily  be  fqppofed  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  ahcient  hiftorics.,- 

Siguidm  iytfaftroite  fohbant 


AmibaUy  et  nqftris  dtuibus,  regiqiu  Molcffo 

Horum  major  es^  et  dor/oferre  co^or(ei7 

Par  urn  aiiquam  bdiif  fit  qinttm  in  fr*iia  fur  rim  Jj   < 

The  fires  of  thefe.  huge  elephanta  did;  yidd 
To  carry  Hannibal  iptothe  field  ;     ,: 
Qpr  gen'rals  alfo  did  thofe  beaftg  be£\rid^ 
And,  mpunted  thus^  Pyrrhus  his  foes  defy'ck 
Nay  more,  upon  their  backs  they  us'd  to  bear 
,  £#&£*  with  arnjed  cohorts  to  the- war* 

To  be  fure  they  placed  a  very  great  confidence  in  the 
fidelity  and  -  underffanding  of  thofe  beads,  when  they 
polled  them  in  the  van-guard  of  the  ,battle,  where  the 
lead  flop,  by  reafon  of  the  grept.  bulk  and  weight  of 
their  bodies,  the  lead  fright  t^at  fjiould  hare  made 
them  face  about  upon  their  own  people,  would  have  b$en 
enough  tb  have  ruj%cd  the  whol$  army.  There  are  but 
few  .examples  wh^re.  it  jias  happened,  that  they  have 
fallen  foul. upon  their  own  troops;  though  we  ourfelves 
break  into. our  own  bpttalion^  and  rout  tone  another. 
They  had  fj^e  charge. not  of  one  fimple  motion  only^ 
but  o£  a  great  variety,  which  they  were  to  perform  in  the 

•  MnUBPCIi.tSeSolerti&Aniniaiiunlx  cap*  is*  +  M-  >b* 

{  Jqv.  Sat.  xii.  cap.  107,  Ssa. 
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battle,  as  the  does  of  the  Spaniards  had  when  they ffi<fr 
conquered  the  Indies  %  to  which  they  not  only  gave  pay* 
but  a  fhare  in  their  (pail :  and  thofe  animals  fikewtd 
as  much  dexterity  and  judgment  in  purfuing  the  vic- 
tory, and  flopping  the  purfwt ;  in  attacking  or  retreat* 
ing,  when  occafion  required,  and  rn  tbediftinguifhingof 
friends  from  foes,  as  they  did  of  ardour  and  fory»  We 
admire  and  value  things  that  are  ftrange,  more  than  thofe 
whkh  are  common.  I  had  not  elfe  amufed  mv&lf  with 
this  long  rafter.  For  I  fancy,  wfcofever  will  ftrfetly  fcru* 
tinife  into  what  we  commonly  fee  in  the  animals,  which 
we  have  amongft  us,  may  there  find  a*  wonderful  eF* 
fe&s,  as  thofe  we  collect  from  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries. 'Tis  one  and  the  fame  nature  that  runs  her  courfe^ 
and  whoever  fliall  foffictentfy  confider  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things,  may  from  thence  certainly  conclude  both 
the  future  and  the  paft. 

I  have  formerly  teen  men  brought  hither  by  lea  from 

Men  that  came  very  &&*?*  countries,^  whofe  language 
into  France  being  quite  unintelligible  to  us,  and^ 

co°untr?e8ign  moreover,  their  mein,  countenance,  tod 
deemed  ravages,    doaths,  being  quite  different  from-ours> 

who  of  us  did  not  think  them  favfcges 
and  brutes  ?  Who  did  not  impute  it  to  ftupidity,.  and 
want  of  common  ienfe,  to  fee  them  mute,  ignorant  of 
the  French  tongue,  ignorant  of  our  compliments  and 
cringes,  our  port  and  behaviour,  which  mnft  for- 
Tooth  be  a  model  for  all  the  human  race*  All  that 
feems  ftrange  to  us,  and  that  we  do  not  underftaad,  we 
are  fure  to  condemn ;  fo  it  happens  in  the  judgment  we 
form  of  the  beafts.  They  have  Several  qualities  6milar  te 
ours :  from  thefe  we  may  by  comparifon^raw  fome  con* 
jedure,  but,  from  fuch  as  are  peculiar*  to  themfefres,  what 
do  we  know  of  them  ?  Bodes,  dogs,  die  black  -cattle, 
&eep,  birds,  and  moft  of  the  animals  that  live  with  eHs> 
know  our  voice,  and  fuffer  it  to  be  their  guide.  So  did 
Crafliis  and  Lamprey  +,  which  came  to  him  at  his  csfll,  as 

a  This  is  no  more  than  what  fever al  nations  had  pra&ifed  long  be- 
fore.  Pliny,  lib.friii.  cap.  40.    ^Blian.  Var.UfL  lib.  air.  cap.  46* 

t  Plutaich  dc  Soieitia  Anira.  cap.  14. 
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betels  do  in  the . lake  Arethufa.  ,And  I  have  fern 
many  rc&nroirs*  where  the  filh  ma  co  eat  at  a  certain 
tall  of  their  feeders; 


mmtm 


Nomtn  bubent,  ei  aJ  magiflri 


V$cem  qui/que  fm  vtnit  tit  at  us  *. 

fhty  evfery  cine  have  name*,  and,  One  and  att  j 
Appear  diredly  at  their  own  matter's  call. 


we  ate  capable  to  form  a  judgment  tyt  rnzf 
*lfo  iky*  that  the  dfephante  have  feme  ■+    Wbctb€r  4^ 
Aarc  <rf  religion ;    fince  after  fevef al    phants  have 
abhrfkto*  and  purifications,  we  fee  them    *p  {?n^elltt 
lift  up  their  trunks    like  arms,    add,    °  fC,g,0B' 
with  tWir  eyes  fix^d  towards  the  rifing  fiin  *  continod 
a  long  time,  4t  Certain  hours  of  the  day,  in  medi- 
tation and  contemplation*  of  their  own  accord,  without 
inftruftion  or  command*    fiutj  becattfe  we'  do  not  fee' 
any  thing  like  this  in  the  other  animals,  we  are  not 
hottk  thettee  to  conclude  that  they  hate  no  religion  & 
all,  nor  ain  we  hav*  any  fort  of  <conJpf ehenfotf  of  whrf 
is  concealed  from  us. 

Tot  we  <Mfi*rn  fonta&tftg  irt  tfcii  trfcrtfeftiori  takfttf 
noriceofbythenhflofopherCleanthes,be« 
caufe  it  fomewfiat  refcmbles  what  we  do    ?n*anc*ofe* 
ourfelvefc*  **  He  few*  hfc  ftps  j*  a  fwarth    fc**f  a  *»- 
«  of  ant*  going  fro*  their  hill,  with  the    JJ^*  *lwi!1 
*  *  dead  body  of  an  aUt  foiwaid*  another 
"  hia,  £fom  which  many  othet  «tits  came  forward  to 
4<  meet  them,  as  if  to  confer  ttrkh  then ;  and,. after  hav** 
"  tag  been  fome  time  together*  Che  latter  returned  to 
u  coofult,  you  may  fuppofe,  with  the  community  ctf  thei* 
'*  hill,  and  fo  made  two  or  three  jourfties  to  finiih  theit 
u  capitulation.   In  the  contiufiott,  thofe  that  came  laft, 
4€  brought  to  the  fiffk  a  worm  out  of  their  burrow*  as  hi 
u  were  for  the  ranibm  of  the  deceafed  ;  which  worm  they* 
"  firft  carried  home  on  their  backs,  leaving  the  dead 
"  body  with  the  others/'    That  was  the  conftru<£tion 

*  Martial.  lib.  i*.  ep.  30.  ver.  6,  7.    f  Plin  Nit.  Hid.  lib.  «iil.  cap.  u 
%  Plufarcb.  de  Solertia  Ajrimal.  cap,  1** 

N  % 
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i  which  Qclnthc*  put  upon tiiiiAsmfedtioii,  by>  whkhhfe 
;  .would  give,  us  to  uuderftand, '  that  thofe  animals  which 
have  no  voice  have  neverthelcfs  mutual  dealings  and 
communication,  .of  which,  it  is  our  own  fault,  that  we 
do  not  participate)  and  for  that*  reafon  fbolifhly  take 
upon  us  to  give  our  ojpinion  of  it."'"  -'    -     -  '    • 

But  they  produce  other  effe&s  far  .beyond  our  capa- 
city, whicjh  it  .is  jfo  difficult  for  us  to  ^/ttain 
A  little  fifli      by 'imitation,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
^fiip™  fou  • of  xt  W  •  i^aginatiOrt,     Several  ace,  of  opi- 
nion, that  io  that  laJft  grqat  fea*fig£n,,  where- 
in Anthony  wa^  defeated  by  Augtmus,  his  admiral 'a  gat- 
tey  was  flopped,  in  the  midft  of  her  coyrfe,  by  that  jfoaU 
fifh  uhich  'the  Safins  (Galled  a;  remora,  which  has  Jhe 
rpeculiar  property  .of  flaying,  all  foft$  of  veflel*  W  which 
•itftkks.     Anjd  the  emperor  Caligula*,  failing  with  a 
jgreat  navy  on  the  coaft  o£  Romania,  his  fingle  galley 
tWfes  ftppped.on.a  iiujdpn'by  this  fume  fifh,  -which  he 
•jcaufed  to  b$  taken  ftuek,  as  ft  was,  to  the  keel  of  .his 
2Jhipt-:yery  aflgry,  that  fo  lktle  an  animal  could  rafift 
tfhe  tea  and.  ;the7  wi^ds,  ,and; _thp:  force  of  ftll  his  ; oars, 
by  being  only  fattened  by  the  beak  (for  it  is  a  fhejl-6fh) 
£9*  his  gdfctyjrtaifcl?  y^s-  iWHWvar*  aftonifhed,.  .not 
without  great  reafon,  thaS*  when,  it  was.bmvjghf.tfthun 
in  the  long-^oa^,  it  had .loft. that;p«wer. 
-A  citizen  ofHfygfcu*  fongerty  <f,  acquired  the  repu* 

'a  hedgehog  s  ta*on  °f  ^g00^  tfwthwpaticia.fi,  for  having 
that  had  for?  "learned  the;  property  of  a  hedge-hog.  It 
knowledge  of.  ,has'its  bunjow  open  ifl  divers  places,,  aod  to 
^utobio*.  fevefld  winds*  and,  forfefeejng  tbfc  change 
i  •    .  .  -<?f  jfr©  wind,,  flops  the  ho.le  01*.  that  fide ; 

•uhich  that  citizen  perceiving,  gave  the. city  certain  pre- 
<ikliqns  to  what  eorne*  the-  wipd  would  fhift  mxt. 
r    The  camclioa  aiTumes.a  colour  from  t  the  place pf  its 
Changt  of        Situation  ; , but  ihe  pourcot>jrel,/or  poly pode 
««iour  in  tiw     fifh,  gives  itfelf  what  colour  it  wHJ,:  accord- 

SurwntVdf  in§  a?  l\  bas  oc^fiW  *>  cqncesd  itfelf  from 
pc  poiypode     what  it  fears,  or  what  it  defgns  to  feifce  :  in 

fiau  the  came' ion  rhe  change  is  paflive,  but  in  the 

*  •         '  A.  "  '  *  I      I  • 

•  Plin.  Nat. Hit.  lib. xxii.  pap.  i.         •   te.    .  . 

f  Plutarch,  de  Sulenia  Aoimal.  ca^i  15.  in  fine.    J  Id.  ibid.  cap.  **. 

pour- 


An  Jpotogy'fir&iiTriond  deSdkmfie.  f$t 

jfcrorcdntrel  it  is  a&iV&r"  -We  hare  fdm€Fcliarig&$  of  co-£ 
lour}  as-m  fear,  angerj  <hfirie,'  and  6th&  paffions,  wbich^ 
alter  our^complexions  *,  but  the  caufe  of  •  this- is  fuffer^ 
kig/»%  is  with  the  camefieto.^  It  is- ia  the  power  of  tht> 
jaundice,  Tricked,  tdftiake'  lis  yellow*  bat  *£&:n&t  in  the> 
power*  of 'W  own  vWIK  -.Ndtor,  thefeeffed^s,  which  w*> 
di'fcovee  it*  other  aniffibte,  -greater  ;thanithofc  which-  wtf 
ourfelves  produce,  imply  fome  more  excellent  ftculty  fat 
th6m,  which  is  hidden- fitom  us  y  as-icis  tQ^bS'preftimcd, 
that  tHe£rliave~  feyeteT'd&fer  quaUries- -rfndcppv¥ef$*_L<>| 
which  rid  appearances  rhaiv6  yet  come  to  Us.  '«         » 

-  Of^TPtTie  brtdiftionVof  oia^e;'^  motf"  ancient.! 


the'  rule  bnd  taethod  of.  itibVihg  >$&¥  wing?;  froriv 
whence  the  confeqa&ic&s^f  tfutuiie  thing*  were  Ih&ixe'tf* 
that  the  flight  mufrineceflariry  be'gald»d,  by  fome  ex- 
cellent ni^s,  foforiobfe tfH;dperatiori;;  &¥lb  fc'ftfbiMltf 
thil  great  ^ffeft-tdlbme  n^iural'dir^ftibA^1  without  tw*> 


from  tlK-tdr^e<f6,Je^'<:,feVaiTfr^"6fh^  wKich^haX^MsP  q\ih* 
lity,  not  toly  to  behuniKall-the*  mBftibeMf'-tfeat  fcbircfr 
it,  but  ev«K;WitftfglS4W 

nefs  tcTtHfe  hinds  of  thWe'tftiat.tt^ve?ahd"'hartdlc  theta;. 
nay4*  more;  if  ^ter^bo^6rdd  dnit?:k  dtfiiibtiefs*  wlflf 

•  9  Monfft!gn*woU5dimj«ca<Ju«h^re,  or,  iiaflict/UiihillWlirftfetfVfofrf 
becaufe/be^cfainpr&h  ben-ogbi  toe,  member*  of  thoff.wt^otfcJifcrSW^ 
becaufe  the  crane*,  Jwallows,  and  tlie  o^her  birds  ot'paflage  change  the;jr 
clirtiate  acrof/iing  tfctbe  fiarfonV  bV  ?h*  year,  it  by JioftcWrVMows*  *nw* 
the  prfdicft^ns ,  pretended  s<jo-W?tlerjv«d  from  the;  4ight:s£  T*rcia,  «fe 
foundedpn  certain  faculties^  wbicfi  tjiofe  birds  have,  ot"  d {(covering  things 
futiire  to  fiicti  as  rate  the  pams  to  warch  their  vaiioov motion's.  The  vi- 
va ity  of  our  author's  gemus  has  made  bim,  in  this  place*  confound 
thing*,  tojetUtr  tfeat  are  v  tf  y.  ^ereaj .  for  tJief  ro£9r&tss.af  ttoc  era 


fiih,  cranes, and  fwa)iovvsnappear  from  fenlJble  eft^Tt^^but  the  predict 
tionsfa^d-to  be  derived  iVohi  the  flight  o£  certain  t)ir(U|J>£  virtue  of  Ybif 
rule  infi  jnettyod  of  the.  motion  of  their  wings,  ar conl y  {bunded  upoa> 
buaiaja.u^aginarioasv  tbese^fttywhereaftwas  never  prqw&i  wbicb  hav* 
vaiie4  accqrd^ne  tqtimts  and  .piaceg,  and  which,  at  length,  have  loft 
all  crediuvmh  tbe  very  people  that  were  nipft  pojteflid  witbtbem  :  but 
J  am  of  opinion,  that  fvlouuigneonly,  raakcfcufe  hereof  the  divining 

N  2  afceti^ 


*$2r  .^Mo'MTArGUX's  ESTSA  TS.' 

afcend  fiom,  ir  agftir>ft  |he  ilf^amy  and  ftupify  tkc  $&f» 
Qf  feeling,  through  cyw  tk«4mediujn  of  water.  This 
is  a  furpriftpg;  power,  but  k  is  not  ufeleft  to  the  crampr 
$fc:  it  knows r  it*  aad  makes  uj%  of  it;  fo  that,  in 
order  to  c#cb  its  prey,  it  Ipcfc*  wider  tljc  mud5  that 
qfber  fift#*  /fwipifiiing  ovq:  it,  ftr^jck  and  benumbed 
^rUh  this  egid  qwHtyof  t&c  .wamp<*fiilh  wyf  fall  toa 
feS  power,  ;  ,    ..;. 

LThc  crpgg^  fwaljows,  and  other  birds  of  paflage, 
SftkoFpaflafre  *i^g5^.ri?fide»cq  according  to  tho 
forefeethe  _Joftfons  of  the.  year,  fliew  plainly,  that 
J*gg£of  *N:  T  tfcey  hayeu  knowledge  of  their  own  pre- 
*^    r?        ^     fgiencp*;  and  put  it  in  praftic?. 

i  ilflfii  j^r^  afruted,  by  h\;rjtfmen>  that  ,the  bf  ft  way  to 
Bitcbci  Judge  '  Qhyfe  ouf  of  a  litter  of  whelps  that  which 
vtahV ft? -*;  ,-•  vfittefttQbe  prefixed,  is  to  leayp  It  *<* 
5&  t^*^'  "  *ke  choice  pf  ,tbe  dam,  as  thus;  take 

-y— #r.-:  /  *fcen)  put  of  ^fcennel,  a  little  w»y„  aq& 
\j%  thgB)  dpwn,  when  the  ftrft  that  flie  parries  back  will 
certainly  bp  t^«  beft,  as  will  tjiat  alfo  be  which  ihc£rft 
5WS  tp  fave,  tf  yop  furround  the  kenn$  with  firt,  ?p  if 
vou  intended  to  burn  it.  By  thi^it  appears,  that  th$y 
nave  a  projpriftjeating  quality,  which  we  have  npt  j  o* 
t&at  tfcey  fiaye  fame  fenfe  to,  judge  of  their  wfcelp^ 
^yhichf  is  different  from,  and  quicker  than  oyrs. 

:  ;-f  be  manner  of  coming  into  the- work),  qfingendey-r 
&g,  nonrilhiiia  .a&ing,  mqvij^,  living,  and  dying  of 
beafts,  fo  much  refembling  our  manner,  whatever  wc 
jerrench  from  their  motives,  and  add  to  opr  own  conT 

Brian  above  theirs,  can  bt;nr>  means  proceed  from  the 

tifcuifion.of  opr  re$fon,  Fcff  itHe  regimen  of  our  health, 
the  phyficians  preterit*  to  us  the  beafts  manner  of  lir- 
fog>  for  pur  imitation ;  for  (his  Is  a  common  old  faying, 

faculty  of  the  i^rdt,  to  puzzle  tfcofe  tfogmztHtf  irho  cfecidt   to  po- 

ftivejy,  that  the  animals  fcaye  neifhef  reafon  nor  tntelle&V  in  fftts  he 
as  imitated  Sextos  JSfliptrieuf,  in  Pyrr.  Hypot.  1th.  i,  rap.  r<.  p.  i6« 
^ho,  attaching 'the  dogmatjftt  on  tfrif  *ery  article,  fity*  eapreftry, 
«•  That  it  cannot  be  dented^  that  the  burdt  hare  the  ufe  of  rpeecb,  and 
**  more  penetration  than  we  hare  i  beciufe,  not  only  by  tfieit  knonr- 
f*  ledge -of  the  prefent,  but  aMb  of  things  future,  they  difcorer  the  ist- 
*  ter9  Wfuph-a*  are  doable ^fuaderlhad wig  tbcm,  by  their  roicc,  and 
tfcwdorter^caji.!! 


Keep  hinds  and  feet  warm j  for  the  reft, 
Them  muft  refoWe  to  live  a  heart, 

Viz.  to  eat  aaj  dwfc  uo  wore  tha^  will  do  thee  good* 

The  <rh*f  of  all  natural  aftiosta  is  generation :  we 
Jum  a  certain  difcofition  of  members  to  that  end,  which 
*MbpiiK>ft  ptojjerforusj  nevertheless,  we  are  ordered 
by  Lucretius  to  cttn&Hm  to  the  gefture  and  pofture  of 
A*  brat*  aa  the  moft  *ffe#uaL 


MMtakaM^MI 


>»  mire  ferarum, 
fijfddrsfiiumqut  maps  rit*,  fkrumqm  putantur 
Gmdfcre  uxtrts :  fid*  fie  loca  fumere  pofunt, 
P$&*ntof<$vsfi&ktif/minalumfa\* 

And  the  fame  authority  condemns,  as  hurtful,  thofe  in* 
difcreet  and  impudent  motions,  which  the  women  have 
added,  of  tfieir  own  invention,  to  whom  it  propofes  the 
more  temperate  and  modeft  pattern  and  practice  of  the 
beafts  of  their  own  fex. 

Nam  nwltit  frcbibet  fe  cencipers  atque  rcpttgnat, 
Chmbus  ipfa  viri  Vcmremfi  Uta  rttraffet, 
Auuu  (xcjfaU)  mi  mm  ftOm  JluBus * 
Ejtcit  mm  f aid  rtStt  repine  vidqut 
Vomrm*  atgue  fats  avtrtii  fminis  iffum  f  • 

If  k  be  juflice  to  render  to  every  one  their  due,  the 
btafts  that  ferve,  love,  and  defend  their    proof 
benefactors,  and  which  purfue  and  fail    juftice  and  r- 
upon  ftrangers,  apd  thofe  who  offend,    £uify  ©f  the 
do,  in  this,  ihew  a  certain  appearance  of  ' 

tturjuftiQe,  asaUbin  observing  a  veryjuft  equality  in 
the  diftribution  of  what  they  havfc  to  their  young. 

As  to  ftiendfhip,  theirs  is,  withQULcoinpariiba,  more 
lively  and  wto  4*n  that  >f  km**  rieit  fiitniWip 
beings*  When  king  Lynmachns  died,  more  lively  and 
his  dog  Hyrca^s  lay  Upon  his  bed,  ob-  ««nfiant  t&n 
ftinatcly  refufing  tq«at  or  drink ;  and;  on  tb*1  of  **?'*- 
the  day  that  his  mailer's  corpf?  was^  burnt,  ran  out  of  tbt 

•  Lucret.  lily.  iv.  vcr.  115!,  Src.       f  Idem,  ib.  m.  istt,  &c. 

N  4  ,houfe, 


houfe,  and  leaped  int»4j«  fircv^he^^was Hlft*^ni 
fumed  *.  The  dog  of  one  Jtytrhus  <Hd>hc  Hkey  which 
would  not  ftir  from  off  his  mafter's  beifroni  the  time 
he  died ;  and,  when  th§y  qirriejlhim  to  be  burnt,*  fuf- 
fered  itfelf  to .  be  carried  along  with  him,  and,  finally., 
leaped  upon  the  pile  where  theytonrftt  the  body  fcf'his 
rafter  +.  There  am  certairt  inelinatiorts  of  aff&Sion 
thatfcnietimes  arife  in  us  without  thfe  dilates  of  reaion| 
fiwdi  proceed  from  an  accidental  temerity,  Whictofom© 
Yfcll  .fympathy .1  of  this  the  beafts  are  alio  capable  as 
well  as  we.  We  fee  horfes  coritra&  foch  an  ac^Uihtt- 
ance  with  one  another,  that  we  have  much  ado-to~make 
them  ea(  pr  f  ravel,  wheij  feparatsd,  We  obfem  tbertV  to 
be  fond  of  a  particular  coloqr  in  thofe  <rf  their  own  Jdfcd, 
and,  where  they  meet  with  k,  rttfi  (o  it  withg*wrjoy 
and  tokcn$  of  good-will,  but  have  a  $$&  anjl  batted 

for  feme  other  colour.   "''  .      T\  .,."•" 

The  animals 'make  choice  in  tjieix  &mbufs  as  well  as 

The animal, dc-  we, '  *nd  cilU  out  their' females  :  they  are 
licate/Whimfic*!,  not  exempt  from  jealoufjes,  and  malico 
and  extravagant     tjiat  js  vehement  and  implacable,  any 

in  their  amours,  -    .      •*.*  •  ■ 

as  well  as  human  more  than  we  :  their  denres  are  either 
beingt .  ^    natural  op  neceffary,  as  In  eating  or  drink- 

ing; or  natural  and  not  neceffary,  as  the  coupling  with 
the  females  ;  or  they  are  Neither  natural  nor  neceffary,  and 
of  this  laft  fort  are,  in  a  manner,-  all  the  delires  of  human 
beings;  they. are  a)]  fuperfluous  and  artificial ;  for  one 
would  wonder  to  think  how  little  will  fuffice  nature,  how 
little  flie  has  left  us  to  defire?*  the.  cookery  of -our 
kitchens  is  dot  of  ljer.  ordering,  .  The  ftptcs  fey,  that  a 
man  nSight  live  upon  a^  olive  a  day.  The  delicate 
wines  we  have  are  not  of  nature's  prefcriptiop,  nor  th$ 
over  charging  the  appetites  of  love*    . 


w  ••" 


neque  ilia 


Magno  prognaiurn  depefcit  confuk  cunnum  J. 

* 

Nor,  when  it  rages  with  its  wildeft  fire^ 
Does  it  a  maid  of  quality  require. 

*  '  -     4 

•   f  flutuch.  de  SoItrtJi  Animal,  cap,  14.  t  Id.  ib.  J  Hon  lib.  i.  §»*•  t. 

.'-"'••■-•■  •    yhef? 


An  j£«^  jfarllaaftiond  ricfielfttfle.  B£ 

Theft  roving  defires^nhicfc  tfarignocairoi  ofegMdj  and 
a  miftaken  opfaioii^  liaxe  irrfufed  in$p  to*,  aartfcrMoiny 
that  thecal triqftcKQlwd^Eiltlre  natvra^oncs^  juft  rathe 
fame  manner  as  ifcthofc  wasib  grea£e  number  of  Gran- 
gers in  a  city^.a?  ;o  tt>ruft  out.  the  nativs. inhabitants, 
and  extinguitfi  .their. '  anciept  power ,  antf  authority/.by 
ufurping  and,  engroffing  it  entirely  to  :themfejy es.  The 
animals  are  ipuch  mQfe  regular  than  •  we,  and  confine 
themfelves*  rwith  greater  moderation^  within  -the  toioads 
which  na'ture  has  preferred . ;  y^t  riot  15  ftri^Ty  byt  t]bey 
bear  Tome  referiiMance  with  our  debauches  :  'and,  %as 
there  have'beeo  iuttences'bf  men  that  -h  are  been  hurtled 
by  futi»u^!uff  after  Aeaft*/  fo  there  hare  been  tfee  1&+ 
of.  befits  who*  have  been  fmitten  with  the  love  oif  men* 
artdarirtaried  f he  nuxiftrous  love  . of ; differing  fpecies'  i 
WfCfiefc  the  elephant*,  who  was  rival  to  Ariflbphanicsthc 
grimroarlsn,  when  he  coorted  a  wench  thmufed  to  ieli 
nofegays  in  the  city  of  Alexandria*  to.  whom  the  ek4 
phaftt  performed  all  the  crfim  ;of  .  the  .  raoft  paffionare 
fuitbf;  forgoing  ihrdugh  the  fruit- market,  be  ttiok  fomd 
in  his  "trurik,  and  carried  it  to  her :  he  kept  her,  a*  much 
as  poflSbk,  tin  'hUJfightt,'  and  would  fometiroes  rim  bis 
trunk  in  her  bofom,  .under  'her  handkwlcbief,  -  to  fed 
her  bracfts:  They  teUalfo  of  a  dragon  that  was  in  love 
with  a  maid ;  t>f*a  goofe  enamoured  with  an .  infant  in 
the  city  & .  Afoph ;  aodrof  #  rata  that  was  an  humble 
fervatit  of  the  minfireilefs  (Slaucia  :  and  we,  every  no# 
afad  then;  fte  baboons  violently  in  love  with  women  : 
we  fee  aifo  certain  male  animals  that  are  fond  of  males 
of  their  own  fpecies :  Oppianus  and  others  give  us  fome 
examples  of  fhe  veneration  f  which  beads  have  to  their 
kindred  in  their  a&s  of  copulation,  though  experience 
often  fliews  us  the  contrary. 

.   l    i  -  ■     nee 

>     • 

•  Plutarch,  de  Solert.  Animal,  cap.  i6. 

t  Of  this.thcre  it  a  very  remadtaMe  inftance,  which  I  met  in  Varro 
fie  ReAufttca,  \i\>9  ii.  cap.  7.  At  incredible  at  it  may  feem  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that,  a  ftallion  refuting  abfolutely  to  leap  his  mother,  the 
groom  thought  fit  to  carry  him  to  her  with  a  cloth  over  bis  bead,  which 
blinded  him,  and  by  that  meant  he  forced  him  to  cover  herj  but,  taking 
flff  the  veil  as  foon<3t>he  got  off  .her,  the  ftailion  furioufly  ruined  upon 
jam,  and  bit  him  till  he  kJUed  him. 


j£8  HmXtAlGSTB's    £t*4Tt» 

4*~*0tc  tmt&artmft  j*usmm< 
-  J?mr€*p*t*m terg* :  Jti  eyujmjU&ttmmt: 
'  gnafiut  crta%ntr  mt  fettuUi  c*fr ;  ipfafu  wjui     . 
Snuvti anaft*  fa  j*  ilk imccpii ales.* 

;  The  heifer  thinks  it  not  a  fliattte  to  take       ' 

Her  curled  fire  upon  her  willing  back  : 
#  The  horfe  his  daughter  leaps,  goats  fcruptt  not 
'  To  tjife  as  freely  thofii  they  have  begot : 
terete,  likewife,  of  all  forts  in  common  live, 

w  An4  by  the  feed  they  have  conceived,  conceive;" 

* »»  «         * 

f  As  for  their  taifchievous  fubtlcty>  en  time!  he  a 
tfeWrffcifiev*  ibronfeer  iftftance  of  it  than  to  the.  mule  of 
9«  fnbtletjr^i  '  she  jrattafcpher  Thales  j  which  happening 
a  muk.  tdftumble  as  k  was  fording  a  tmUet  WitS 

a  loacfaf  feifcoA  its  back,  fo  that  the  bags  wert  aU  H!*t* 
ind  perceiving  that  the  felt  was  therfcby  melted,  and  bis 
burden  rendered  the  lighter,  never  faikd  afterwards, 
when  it  cime  to  any  brooky  to  lie  down  in  it  with  hb 
load,  till  hid  mafter^  dtfcovdririg  his  trick*  ordered  htm 
to  be  loadcniwkb  wboh;  after  which  the  mvlk,  finding 
that  the  fame  trick  incrfeafed.  his  burden,  .iftftcad  at 

tgfitening  itvhefcfit  it  quite  off  f,  

Several  ankriala  are  the  very  pi&ures  of  our  covetous 

Ahimahth«  p*^totot^a^viftdW.rf.piilia 
ftem  tainted  to  catdh  add*  they  ican,  and  carefully  to  con* 
with  awice,  rcealit,,  though  they  make  no  ufetof  it* 

As  to/thHfx,  they  forpafs  us  not  only  in  forefight,  fo 
ertien  that '  '  ***  as  t»  lay  up  and  hoard  for  the  limey  hoc 
»?•  ver^  they  havb  alfo  many  branches  of  knowkdgjt 
y,n&  necefiary  for  that  end.    The  ants  bring  out 

their  com  and  &eds>  and  spread  tbena  abroad  m  the 
fun,  to  air,  refrefh,  and  dry  them,  when  they  ptrceiv* 
they  begin  to  ilink  and  grow  mufty,  left  they  fhould 
corrupt  and  putrefy.  But  their  precaution  and  pre- 
vention in  nibbling  the  grains  of  whezt,*  fucpafs 
all  imagination :  becaufe  the  wheat  does  irtyt    always 

con- 

*  Ovid.  Metam.  Kb.-x.  fab.  9.  ver.  it,  t  c#     f  Ffotardu  it  SMerd^ 
AoimaL  cap.  15.  et  Minn  dc  Animal,  lib,  vH«  cap.  4s*      --   .   ' 


r 


rAn  jfftkg  fir  Ralmond  de  Sebonde.         jf  j 

tiratuMie  found  and  dry,  but  grows  foft,  ditibltes, 
ftpd  looks  as  it  were  fteeped  in  roilk>  wbilft  it  haften* 
to  fprout  and  flioot  forth,  for  fear  left  it  fhould  run 
to  feed,  and  lofe  its  nature,  and  the  property  of  a 
magazine  for  their  fubfiftence,  they  pibble  off  the  end 
fry  which  it  ufuaUy  forouts. 

In  refpeft  to  war,  which  ia  the  greateft  and  moft 
pompous  of  human  a&ions,  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  kaow,  whetherwe  chafe  it  for  an  Tht  pa*5©»  for 
argumentoffome^^tiv^or.onthe  atf&f 
contrary,  for  a  telUmctiy  of  owr  weaknefs  ?»«  t*\*ig%  » 
and  imperfedion  $  as,  ia  truth,  the  Science  JJJJ^1*111  **"  - 
of  tUtotng  *fld  killing  one  aaother,  and  of 
deftroying  our  own  fpecies,  has  nothing  in  it  Jo 
tempting  as  to  make  it  dcfirable  by  the  beads  that  have 

itHOtr 

\*    t .  n    i Qymfa  km 

Forti&  eriptit  vitamin,  pto  umtn  unquam 
Exfpravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri  ?  * 

Who  ever  yet  beheld 

A  weaker  lion  by  a  Wronger  ktlFd  ?  ) 

Or,  in  the  foreft,  was  it  ever  known 
That  a  fmall  boar  dy*d  by  a  mighty  one  ? 

Yet  they  are  not  unlverfelly  exempted  ;  witneft  the 
furious  encounters  df  bees,  and  the  enterprifes  of  the 
prince*  of  the,  tma  contrary  parties. 

-■, ■  "*u  *  ftepedutbits •/ 

Regftus  mefflt'  magnet  df/bordia  m*tn% 
Contintaqui  animis  trufgi  #  trtpiiantia  bello 
Cfraa  u€€i  fotigt  pttfjtiJccrCm'Y 

.  Betwixt  two  Icings,  ftrange  anlmofities, 

With  great  commotion^  of  tea  do  arife  ; 

Whc?  nraight  the  vulgar  fort  are  heard  from  far, 
.  founding  their  little  trumpets  to  the  war. 

1  itevfer  read  this  dfotae  description,  but  metbinks,  I  fee 

4  true  pi&ure  of  human  folly  and  vanity  i,  for,  as  to 

•  ...  j  , , 

•  J|if.  Sal,  xv.  ? tr.  ifc>;  &c.         f  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  iv.  rer.  ly,  Ac. 

thofe 


i§9  *   mVnta:!«VeV^E^sat^\- -^ 

tiftrffe  warlike  preparation  'that'  'fill  Ifc  ^h&tetroian** 
iftoniftiment,  that  rattle  of  dr'ultts£  trtWfpets,  arnci  ^uiw^ 
andtfae  noife  of  mighty  ftfcuts  jM    -:  ■    -  K-  .«  <  .• 

\  Fulgur  ubi  ad  ccejtmfc  tbllitj  Ma  que  cirtujn ,     V " 

*  JEre  rtnidefcit  tetlu's,  fuBterque  yjryfri  vi     *        f 

„  Excitur  pedibus  fonttus^  clamor ey£ monies 
Ifti  repliant  wees  ad ftdera  mundr*i°::  r*1  ,r  * '  *"*'  f  L 

* ,  When  burniflfti-  ahtis  •  to  Beatfi  datt  theft  Wfcys, 
And  this  earth  glffiteWi*  beajfas  xrf tfiltling  bralV 

'  And  trampled  is  -by  Korfes  tend1  toy*  <mttl,    » * 
So  tKat  its  center  even  gfo&ns  fegeifi)  ['  ;-;... 

And  that  the  rocks,  ftrucfc  b£  tbe  thuhcTriitg  noife,'  • 

'.  Reverberate  the  found  unto  tfiefkle*.  ■  • 

this  dreadful  embattling  of  fo  many  thoufand-men  in 
arms,  and  fuch  fury,  ardour,  and  courage;  it  is  tfestfly 
plealant  to  confider  thd^taarty  idle  eeeafiefl*  by  which 
war  is  kindledy-Attd  by  wh^t  trifling  -dairies  it  is  ex* 

tinguiflied.  •      .;*  w         .     •:> -..;  t-*-.  •  -r;  -.»/     : 

Varidis  propter  nartatar  6monmr  " 


Cr-rrttf  Barbari*  dit-ficoI&ftWaetto'f.  il 


i    j 


.1      *  T      r  *•      '  «     fa 


Of  wanton  Paris  tbeJHfcit'love         '  .      .  •    . . 
Did  Gre.ece>  and /Troy  to  cruel  .warfare  move. 

Alt  Afia.was  ruined  atxl  ldeft tpyed  by  war,  on  account 
of  the  luft  of  Paris..  v;Tbe  envyof  one  finglc  man,  a 
fpite,  a  pleafure,  a  domeiftc  jeaJpx\fjk£gufe*  which  one 
would  nor  think  Ihould  fet  two  oyftej.  wenches  by  the 
ears,  is  the  ^riag/^nd  motive  of  all  this  great  diftqr- 
bance.  Will  we  believe  the  men-  theoifelves^  who  are 
the  principal  authors  and  inftigators  of  juch  mifchief  ? 
Let  us  then  hear  the  gjreatefti  the  nioft  victorious,  and 
moft  puiffont  emperor  J,  that  ever  was,  flrith  great  mer- 
riment and  ingenuity  'ridiculing  the  manyT&ttKsrifqtied 
both  by  fca  and  land  ;  the  blood  arid  lives  that  were  loft 
of  half  a  million  of  men  that  followet^his-fortune  £«an4 


V  L 


•  Lucret.  lib.  ii.  c.  917,  &c.  f  Herat,  lib.  i.  Epift.  1.  ▼.  €9  7, 

J  AugttittU*  :  »  .  .  ■.'."• 

the 


rAn  Afttbgffifr  Raim&fel  &:S£&nde.         **8») 

the  p^wccaYid^eaJtfc'of  half  the  w&rkf  etha&iled  for 

the  expenee  af  hisvcixpedition*.  .*  '   »v;..  ..  .  V-     .././' 

*  Quojlfulwt  Gta$>yreri'AhtQniks%  banc  mibi fianap* 

*  Fulvia  conjljjyifa  fe  quoqiit  itifutuam  :'    .*/.  A 
Fulyiam  ego  Htjutuam?  quid  Jim f  Manias  orei  . 

Pdduami  factum  ?  non  puto,  Jija^iam : 
Autfutue9  aut tugnemus  ait ;  Quid' Ji  mibi  vita 
Qrtrior *$ ipfi mntula  ?  Sigha'cAnm  f.        •  r  .  v' 

(Iiife  my  Latin  with  the  liberty  of\confcience  you  llavp 
"been  pteafed  to  allow  hie.)   Now,  this*  great  body  has  ft 
many  afpeds  and  motions,  as  feem  to  threaten  not  only- 
earth,  but  heaven.  .        ..  .'.     .^ %   - 

§uam  multi  Lifyco  volvuntur  marmore  ftuftuh     .  % 
S*vtts  uhi  Orion  byhernis  tondiitrf  undis9  -  -  •  - 

_Vtl  cum  fife  novo  den/a  torrentur  arift^ 
K  Aut  Her  mi  camfoskutLydafldrventibusarvii^'.  ." 
Scuta  fen  ant,  pAfiiqne pedum  t remit  excita  teMurf.  ' 

*  Martial,  lib.  x.  epig.  at.  ver.  %9  See*  ■     .  '.  ^   .       * 

.  f  This  Epigram  was  competed  by  Augiu1us?  but  the  lvictou*  Latim 

conveys  fuch  grots  and  licentious  idea?,  fVatinere  would  be  rio'excufe  for 

tanflating  the  lints  without  fbfteningttbem.  4  -And  therefore  Peter  Coib, 

svho  ha*  enriched  thfit* edition  of  Montaigne  -(which  is-  here  done  info 

'Englilh)  with  hi*  notes*,  has  given  this  French  ver'uon  of  thofc  lines  by 

~M.  <!e  Fontenelle,  in  one". of  mi  incomparable  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 

•wfciqh tboogb  tht  ianguagrjs  fo  very  polite*  lets  ps  intirel)  into  Aoguftuat 

meaning.     .:>,,,  

♦.  Perce  qu'Artoityjftxharnjf  J*  GUphirt,     .    f 

Tufoie  afes  hequxyeuxne  *veut  ajujettir.  '    *    v 

4*oi*tefl  nifideUet  Hi  Hvntonc  f  Eft  fradirt  <  '- 

i^ui  <Us  fautes  tt  Axtoine  on  me  fera  patir  ?  '  ) 

Qui  may  ?  qui  je/erve  Fulvie  f 
A  ce  compti  oh <uArrQi{fi  retiw virs^mv ^        >  .  *. » , 

Aff/ft  Epoufts  mat fatufaites*  .   . 

Aitne  moi,  «v  i«  W«V,  ou  eojab^ttoiw.    JWajV  ?«£>  ? 
£//<  {/?  ^/m  /fl/V/  ?  A  lions,  fimtesc  trompettts. 

'Caife  Anthony  irfr*d 'with  Glaph ire's  charms, 

Fain  would,  bis  Fulvia  tempt  meAto  Ijerarms  x  ...» 

If  Anthony  be  falfe,  what  then  ?  mull  I    K 

Be  flave  to  Fulvta's  luftful  tyranny  ? 

Then  would  a  thopfand  wanton,  wafpifh  wives 
5  V  gWarm  to  my  bed  likeneefrintCfbeir  hives.  -- 

•     *  Declare  for  LoVe,'  W  War',  ihe  faid,  and  frowriM  1  •    .     •> 

*  No  love  ril'g'rant'j  toarnis  bid  tfumpets  found.  ' 

■  Bit         *  -  **  fe 

J'^nfid  lib.JtiLriS,  tor,'  .   .'^i  ...:i;7:;;  ;.  vu  i.u 

Thick 


Thick  as  the  wave*  on  Libia's  coaft  that  no*/* 
When  Orion  drives  the  billows  to  the  ftore  % 
Or  thick-fet  cars,  matur'd  by  fununer's  rains. 
Or  Hermus'  bank,  or  fruitful  Lycia's  plaids ; 
Are  the  bright  ihields  that  in  the  battles  found, 
And  troops  of  horfe*  whofe  trampling  Ihakes  tttf 
ground. 

This  furious  tnonfier  wkfa  fo  many  heads  and  hands,  Is 
ftill  but  feeble,  calamitous,  and  miferable  man-  It  is 
but  a  hillock  of  ants  difturbed  and  proved  by  a 
ipurn. 

//  nigrum  campis  agmen  *« 

The  black  army  (allies  out  into  the  plain. 

A  puff  of  a  contrary  wind,  the  croaking  of  a  flight 
of  ravens,  the  fhsmble  of  a  horfe,  the  accidental  pa£ 
fa^e  of  an  eagle,  a  dream,  a  voice,  a  fign,  a  morning 
mift,  are  any  one  of  them  enough  to  overturn,  and 
!ay  him  flat  on  the  ground.  Dart  but  a  fun-beam  in 
his  faoe,  he  is  melted  and  vaniihed.  Blow  but  a  little 
#uft  in  his  eyes,  as  our  poet  fays  of  the  bees,  and  *$t 
our  enfigns  and  legions,  with  the  great  Pompey  him- 
felf  at  their  head,  are  routed  and  cmflied  to  pieces ;  for 
it  was  he,  if  I  am  not  miftaken  f ,  whom  Sertorius  de- 
feated in  Spain,  with  all  thofe  brave  troops  which  alfo 
ferved  Eumenes  againft  Aatigonus,  and  Surena  agjunil 
Crafius. 

Hi  motus  animorum,  ntque  bmc  ctrtamina  tan/a, 
Pulveris  exiguijuBu  tomfrtfla  quitfetnt  f .. 

This  mighty  ferment,  and  thefe  furious  blows, 
A  little  dud  difpers'd  will  foon  coropofe, 

•  Virg.  Aieid.  lib.  i*.  ver.  404. 

t  Here  Montaigne  had  reaibn  no  be  a  Utile  diftruffful  of  h\$  memory  i 
lor  it  was  not  agauift  Pompey  that  Sertorini  made  ufe  of  thia  ftraugem, 
but  againft  the  Caracttaniaw,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  lived  in  deep  cavec 
dug  in  a  rock,  where  it  was  impoJfible  to  force  them.  See  Plutarch)  in 
the  life  of  Sertorh»f  cap.  fc  J  Virg.  Gcorg.  lib*4V.  *en  S6,  tj% 

Let 


*Letus  only  flip  owrtm  after  litem,  and  they  will 
haw  the  power  and  £ouragc  10  dttfesfe  them.  It  is 
frcdi  in  memory,  how,  when  the  city  of  Tandy,  in  the 
territory  of  Xatina*  was  befieged  by  the  Pottqguefe,  the 
inhabitants!  who  had  abundance  of  bec«  hives,  put  out* 
great  number  of  them  upon  the  wall,  and,  fcttiog  fire  to 
the  hives*  the  beet  Tallied  out  fo  furioufly  upon  theit 
enemies,  that-  they  gave  over  the  fiegc,  not  being  able 
in  ftand  their  attacks,  and  endure  their  ftings :  thus 
their  vi&ory,  and  the  liberty  of  their  city,  was  owing 
to  this  new  kind  of  fuccours,  and  wu!h ,  iuch  good  for* 
tune  too,  that,  at  their  return  from  the  battle,  that  wm 
not  a  /ingle  bee  mijfmg  *•  The  touts  of  emperors  and 
coblersare  caft  in  the  fame  mould.  When  we  confider 
of  what  weight  and  importance  the  actions  of  princes 
are,  we  imagine,  that  they  are  produced  from  fome  as 
weighty  and  important  caries :  but  we  are  mifiaken,  for 
they  are  puttied  on,  and  pulled  back,  in  their  motions, 
by  the  feme  fprings  a*  we  are  tn  ours.  The  fame  reafon 
that  makes  us  wrangle  with  a  neighbour,  raifes  a  war 
betwiJDt  priheet ;  and  the  feme  caufe  that  makes  11a 
horfe-whip  a  foot-boy,  falHngintotbebreaftof  aJcing, 
makes  him  rata  a  province.  They  are  as  eafily  mowdft 
as  w*  are,  but  they  can  do  move.  The  paflion  is  the 
fame  in  a  maggot,  as  an  elephant. 

Aa  to  fidelity,  there  is  not  an  animal  in  the  creation. 
to  be  compared  with  man  for  treachery.  ^^  ^re 
Our  biftocies  inform  us  of  the  eager  pur-  faithful  than 
fiats  which  have  been  made,  by  dogs,  after  ""*■• 
thofit  who  have  murdered  their  m&fttrs,  King  Fhyrrus* 
paffing  by  a  dog,  which  he  obferved  hatched  a  dead 
man's  body,  and  hearing  that  he  had  done  fo  for  ithree 
days  together,  ordered  me  corpfe  to  be  buried,  and  took 
the  dog  along  with  him.  One  day,  as  he  was  at  a 
general  ipvifter  of  his  army,  the  dog  happened  to  fpy  the 
very  men'  that  murdered  his  mailer,  and,  with  great 

t  Montaigne,  to  be  Yore  doer  not  mean,  tbrtthhexpreffioii  (boiridtte 
taken  in  fbelitersl  (brief  for  htt#  could  he  be  fo  exa&ly  inforttied  of  the* 
fare  of  all  thofe  beee  >  Great  witt  nat  totally  ran  into  hyperboles':  butt 
)*fbapt,  1  Audi  bt  told,  that  too  Giert  crhfca  often  mind  triflea. 

'•  "       "'"^barking 


bafkmg!mntt;£uQ^  .attacked  dndn?:; which  fierce  .acola* 
tion  xouibd  a  restwmbfctiirmuwJtr^  that  wasfoQB  aftcrf 
taken  bjaitx5tYfe>o?.juftice ^.  The  vfery  fame  thing:  we 
read  of  tjsoftufe  dHefibcfe  jdog, ;  wbacfc  in  like  mantov 
aanvjdcd  the  Ahs-of  Ganiflw,  o£  Naupafte,  of  Wirtg, 
auitxferedfhi*  taafterf. ..  Another  dog,  that  waa.-tajto 
guard:  a  temple  at  Athens,,  jkreefvieg  facrilege  cpht. 
altfted  by  a .  thiefr  who  carried  .a w?ty  the  r&hpf^  jewsis* 
barked  at  him  tnoft  furioufiy ;.  which,  however,  not 
awaking  the  church-wardens,  he  followed  htm,  ahdy 
after  day -hfeak,kept  at  a  little  ji^re.diil^nce  froav 
biro,  but.  without  ever  lofing  fight  *>f  him  ;  though  the 
thief  offered  hknfcmething  to  ear,  be  would  i>ot  cake  it, 
but,  to  every  paflenger  heoset,  he  wagged  his  tailor  and 
took  whatever  they  were  pieafed  to  give  him  *  meaa. 
time,  wherever  the  thief  laid  dawn  to  Acep,  be  It  kewtftt 
ftsid  at  the  fame,  place,  The  church- wardens  /having 
intelligence  of  this  dog,,  they  triced,  hint,  by.  inquiring 
what  colour  he  was  of,  and,  at  kft,  foand  both  the  dog 
and- the  thief  at  the  town  of  Cromytao,:  from  whence  they 
brought  back  the  latter  to  Athens,  where  be  <waa  j/*Wr 
tfhed :  and  the  judges,  in  acknowledgment  <pf  tbe  dog's 
gpod  office,  ordered  a  certain  meafu&e  ofcorfi*  otftof  the 
public .  granary*  for  .  his  daily  allowance*  fend  that  the 
priefts  (hould  take  care  of  it  J,,  Plutarch  relate*  .this 
ftory  as  a  certain  fa&,  and  as  what  happened  in  his  time. 
.  As  foe  gratitude  (for  nwthinks  we  had  seeds  bring 
*-  -  <  this  word  into  a  little  repute)  this  one 

tkude°*5 *»*"    e**mPlc>  wil1  fy®ce  for  it,  .which  Ap-. 
iron/  :   pioo§  reports  iimfetf   to. have    been 

.  akn  fcye-witnefs  of,  "  One  day,  ;fays  he* 
«  as  they  were  entertaining  the  people*  at  Rome  with 
"  the  fighting  of  feveral  wild  beafts*  and  Specially  lions 

.    -   .    ;<of 
•    »  .  -. 

•  Plutarch,  dc  So1ett..Animalium)'cap.  i*/  ♦  fId<o,ifcid. 

fldem;  ibid.ttitr-flMian:  ■     '     l      :*—; 

\  Aulus  Gellius  (lib.  v.  c.  14.)  has  transmitted  this  ftory  to  us,  on  the 
credit  of  Appion  t  a  )«  arne4  maty  fays  be*  but.whofe  great  oftentatton 
tenders  hinvperbaps,toa  ▼eibo.fejp  the  naijative  o^thing*,  which  he  faya 
tye.  had  heard  01  rea<J  i.a*  tq  tbi»^c7,,App>»of>  relates,  that  h*  was  an.  eye- 
witnef'sof  it  31  Rome,  j  and  Seneca  (lib.  ii.  cap*  if> }  confirms  fr,  i^lwnjj 
PKaftue,  by  .ihcfc  few  wordi,  Leonem  in  amphitheatre*  fpcaavimus  qui 
J  unuta 
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u  of  an  unufual  fize ;  there  was  one  amongft  the  reft, 
€€  which  by  its  furious  afpedfc,  by  the  ftrength  and  large- 
nefs  of  its  limbs,  and  by  its  loud  and  dreadful  roar- 
ing, attra&ed  the  eyes  of  all  that  were  prefent.  Among 
fc  the  other  flaves  that  were  brought  to  the  theatre  in 
"  this  battle  of  the  beafts,  was  one  Androdusof  Dacia, 
€€  who  belonged  to  a  Roman  nobleman  of  confular  dig- 
€€  nity.  This  lion,  perceiving  him  at  a  diftance,  firft 
*€  made  a  fudden  flop,  as  it  were  with  a  look  of  admi- 
ration, and  then  foftly  advanced  nearer  in  a  gentle  antf 
peaceable  manner,  as  if  it  defired  to  be  acquainted 
*•  with  him.  This  done,  and  being  now  affured  that  he 
"  was  the  man  it  wanted,  the  lion  began  to  wag  it$ 
tail  as  dogs  do  -when  they  fawn  upon  their  matters,, 
and  fell  to  kiffing  and  licking  the  hands  and  legs  of 
the  poor  wretch,  who  was  quite  befide  himfelf,  and 
cc  half  dead  with  fear;  but  being,  by  this  kindnefs  of 
"  the  lion,  a  little  come  to  himfelf,  and  having  taken  f<p 
€t  much  heart  as  to  look  at  the  beaft,  and  to  make  muc^ 
of  it,  it  was  a  Angular  pleafure  to  fee  the  carefles  of 
joy  that  pafled  betwixt  them.  The  people  breaking 
Mt  into  loud  acclamations  at  this  fight,  the  emperor 
€c  caufed  the  (lave  to  be  called  to  him,  in  order  to  knovy 
€t  from  him  the  caufe  of  fo  ftrange  an  occurrence,  and  he 
*f  gave  him  this  ftrange  and  wonderful  relation  :  "  My 
*'  matter,  faid  he,  being  a  proconful  in  Africa,  I  waj 
4€  conftrained  by  his  cruel  ufage  of  me,  as  he  caufed  me 
u  to  be  beat  «very  day,  to  fteal  from  him  and  run 
•*  away.  And,  in  order  to  hide  myfelf  fecurely  from  a 
*'  perfon  of  fo  great  authority  in  the  province,  I  thought 
4€  it  my  beft  way  to  fly  to  the  fandy  and  folitary  deferts 
€€  of  that  country,  with  a  refolution,  that,  if  I  could  get 
€€  nothing  to  fupport  life,  I  would  fome  way  or  other 
u  difpatch  it.  The  fun  being  fo  burning  hot  at  noon^ 
u  that  it  was  intolerable ;  I  accidentally  found  a  private 

onuiaebeftiariij  agnitum,  quura  quondam  ejus  futfletmagiiter,  protexip 
40  impefu  beftiarura.  "  We  faw  a  lion  in  the  amphi  heatre,  who,  find; 
ing  a  man  there  condemned  to  fight -with  the  beads,  who  had  formerly 
been  hi*  mailer,  prote&ed  him  from  the  fury  of  the  other  beafts.** 

Vol.  II.  O  "  and 
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c<  and  almoft  an  inacceffiblc  cave,  into  which  I  wei>*# 
u  Soon  after,  this  lion  came  to  it  with  one  paw  wound- 
u  ed  and  bleeding;  and  the  fmairt  it  endured,  made  it 
€€  complain  and  groan.  Its  approach  terrified  me  very 
u  much ;  but,  no  fooner  had  he  fpied  me  lurking  in  a 
u  corner  of  its  den,  but  it  came  to  me  very  gently,  hold- 
ie  ing  up  its  wounded  paw  to  my  fight,  as  if  it  begged  my 
"  affiftance.  I  then  drew  out  a  great  thorn  from  it,  and, 
u  growing  a  little  familiar  with  it,  I  fqueezed  the  wound, 
"  prefled  out  the  foul  matter  that  was  gathered  in  ir, 
u  wiped  it,  and  cleanfed  it  in  the  beft  manner  I  could. 
€c  The  lion,  finding  its  pain  affwaged,  and  the  caufe  of 
it  removed,  tyid  itfelf  down  to  reft,  and  flept  all  the 
time  with  his  paw  in  my  hands.  From  that  time 
u  forwards,  the  lion  and  I  lived  together  in  this  den 
u  three  whole  yerrs  upon  one  and  the  fame  diet ;  for,  of 
ic  the  beafts  which  it  killed  in  hunting,  it  brought  me 
€t  the  beft  pieces,  which  I  roafted  in  the  fun  for  want 
u  of  a  fire,  and  then  eat  them.  At  length,  being  quite 
u  tired  with  this  brutal  favage  life,  as  the  lion  was  gone 
cc  out,  one  day,  as  ufual,  in  fearch  of  its  prey,  I  fet  out 
u  from  its  den,  and,  on  the  third  day  after  my  departure, 
€t  was  feized  by  foldiers,  who  brought  me  to  this  city 
€C  from  Africa,  and  delivered  me  up  to  my  mafter,  who 
€€  prefently  condemned  me  to  die,  and  to  be  expofed  t© 
"  the  wild  beafts.  And,  by  what  I  faw,  this  lion  was 
"  alfo  taken  foon  after,  which  has  now  (hewn  its  incli- 
"  nation  to  recompense  me  for  the  kindnefs  and  cure  it 
€€  received  at  my  hands."  This  was  the  ftory  as 
related  by  Androdus  to  the  emperor,  and  which  he  alio 
conveyed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  people.  There- 
fore, at  the  requeft  of  all  the  people,  he  was  fet  at  li- 
berty, and  abfolved  from  the  fentencey  and  the  lion 
was,  by  their  order,  given  to  him  as  a  prcfent.  We  af- 
terwards faw  (fays  Appion)  Androdus  leading  this  lion  by 
nothing  but  a  firing,  from  tavern  to  tavern,  at  Rome, 
and  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  people,  the  lion  being 
fb  gentle,  as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  covered  with  the  flow- 
ers  that  were  thrown  upon  it,  while  every  one  that  met 

them, 
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them,  cried,  There  goes  the  lion  that  protected  the 
man;  there  goes  the  man  that  cured  the  lion. 

We  often  lament  the  lofs  of  the  beads  that  we  love, 
and  fo  do  they  the  lofs  of  us. 

Poft  bellaior  eqtius  pojitis  injignibus  MlhoH 

It  lachrymals  9  guttifquc.  bumeftnt  grandibus  of  a  *. 

«         The  triumph  more  to  grace, 
jEthon,  his  horie  of  war,  came  next  in  place, 
Which,  of  his  trappings  ftript,  fhew'd  fuch  regret, 
That  with  large  tears  his  hairy  cheeks  were  wet. 

As,  in  fome  nations  of  the  world,  wives  are  in  com- 
mon, and  as,  in  fome  others,  every  man  has  his  own  in 
particular*  is  not  the  fame  Vifible  among  the  beafts, 
and  their  marriages  better  kept  than  ours  ? 

A$  to  the  fociety  and  agreement,  which  nations  form 
amongft  themfelves  to  league  together,  and 
to  give  one  another  mutual  affiftance ;  we    JbB  ^cicty  ob- 

&    .        ,  r   .  ,      i  .        lervable   among 

perceive  that  oxen,  fwine,  and  other  ant-    the  animal*. 
raals,  if  any  one  of  them  that  we  offend  . 
cries  our,  all  the  herd  or  flock  of  the  fame  kind  run  to 
its  affiftance,  and  rally  to  defend  it. 

When  the  fcare-fifh  has  f  fwallowed  the  fifherman's 
hook,  its  companions  all  crowd  about  it, 
and  gnaw  the  line  afunder;  and,  if  by    fc™!)fft'he 
chance  one  be  got  into  the  leap  or  weel, 
the  others  prefent  their  tails  to  it  on  the  outfide,  which 
the  fcare  holding  faft  with  its  beautiful  teeth,  is  thereby 
difengaged  and  drawn  out. 

X  Barbels,  when  any  one  of  their  companions  is  ham. 
pered,  throw  the  line  over  their  backs,     Among  the 
and  with  a  fin,  which  they  have  there  in-     fifo  called 
dented  like  a  faw,  they  fav#  and  cut  it  afun-    k****!*. 
den 

As  to  the  particular  offices  which  we  receive  from  one 
another  for  the  fervice  of  life,  there  are    Between  the 
many  inftances  among  them  of  the  like    whale  and  a 
kind.     They  fay  that  the  whale  never    fmaU  fi(b' 

•  Virf.  JEnetd,  lib,  xi.  v.  I9,  90.  t  PI  it  arch,  de  Solertia 

Animahura,  c.  at*.  J  Idem.  ibid. 

O  fr  movej, 
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moves,  but  a  little  fifli  like  a  fea-gudgeon  *  always  goe* 
before  it,  which  is  therefore  called  a  guide.    This  the 
whale  follows,  fuffering  itfelf  to  be  led  and  turned  about 
by  it,  as  eafily  as  the  fhip  is  turned  by  its  rudder  :  and, 
in  recompence,  as   it   were  for  this  fervice,    wheFeas 
every  other  thing,  whether  an  animal  or  a  vefiel,  which 
enters  into  the  dreadful  gulph  of  this  monfter's  mouth,. 
is  inftantly  loft  and  fwaliowed  up ;  this  little  filh  retires 
into  it  with  the  greateft  fecurity,  and  there  fleeps,  during- 
which,  the  whale  never  ftirs.     Bur,  as  fjon  as  ever  it 
goes  out,  the  whale  follows  it,  and,  if  by  chance  it  lofes 
fight  of  its  little  guide,  it  wanders  up  and  down  in  queft 
of  it,  and  often  rubs  againft  the  rocks  like  a  (hip  that? 
has  loft  her  rudder.     This  Plutarch  affirms  he  few  in  the- 
ifland  of  Anticyraw 

There  is  the  like  communication  betwixt  that  little 

bird  they  call  +  a  wren  and  the  crocodile* 
The  wren  and       rp^e  wren  keeps  centry  as  it  were  over  this 

crocodile*  .  *  ./  ,      .   , 

great  animal,  and,  if  the. ichneumon,  its 
mortal  enemy,  approaches  to  attack  it,  this  little  bird,, 
for  fear  it  ftiould  take  the  crocodile  napping,  by  ting- 
ing,- and  pecking  it  with  its  bill,  awakes  and  warns  it  of 
its  danger.  The  bird  feeds  on  the  fcraps  left  by  this 
monfter,  which  admits  it  familiarly  into  its  mouth,  and 
fuffers  it  to  peck  in  its  jaws,  and  to  pick  and  eat  the 
bits  of  flefli  that  flick  between  its  teeth  ;  and,  when* 
the  crocodile  has  a  mind  to  fhut  its  mouth,  it  gives  the 
bird  previous  notice  to  go  out  of  it,  by  clofing  it  gra- 
dually without  bruifing  or  hurting  it. 
•  The  IhelkfHh,  called  the  naker  J,  lives  alfo  upon  the 

feme  good  terms  with  the  fhrirop,  a  little 
The  naker  animal  of  the  crab-fifh  kind,  which  ferves 

and  thnrop,  .  ~    .  .      7        .  ~   , 

it  as  a  porter,  filing  at  the  opening  of  the 
fliell  which  the  naker  keeps  continually  open  and  gaping,. 
rill  the  Ihrimp  fires  fome  little  fifhgo  intcxthe  {hell  that 
is  proper  for  their  prey  ;  for  then  it  likewife  enters  into  the 
fliell,  ahd,  by  pinching  the  naker  to  the  quick,  forces  it 


•  Plutarch.  deSolertia  Animal,  cap.  3*.  f  Idctnribid» 

%  Id,  ibid,  etCkide  Nat.  Dcoruno,  lib,  ii.  cap,  4*. 
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to  Ihut  the  fhell,  where  both  together  devour  the  prey, 
which  is  thus  imprifoned  in  their  fort. 

In  the  manner  as  the   tunny-fifh   live,  we  obferve 
"their  Angular  knowledge  of  the  three  parts    The  „,„„„£& 
of  the  mathematics.  As  to  a  Urology!,  they    acquainted 
teach  it  to  mankind ;  for,  at  what  place  fo-    *itn  f*?e  w- 
ever  they  are  iurpnled  by  tne  winter  s  iol- 
itice  *,  there  they  Hop,  and  never  ftir  from  it,  till  the 
next  equinox ;  for  which  reafon,  Ariftotle  himfelf  rea- 
dily attributes  this  fcience  to  them.     As  to  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  they  always  form  their  tody  in  the  fi- 
gure of  a  cube,  every- where  fquare-j-,  and  make  up  the 
body  of  a  folid,  clofe  battalion,  with  fix  fides  exactly- 
equal ;  and  then  they  fwim  in  this  fquare  difpofition,  as 
Iroad  behind  as  before ;  fo  that  whoever  fees  and  counts 
one  rank  of  them,  may  eafily  tell  the  number  of  which 
the  whole  ihoal  confifts,  by  reafon   that  the  depth  is 
equal  to  the  breadth,  $\\d  the  breadth  to  the  length. 

Refpefling  magnanimity,  it  is  pot  eafy  to  produce  an 
initance  that  bears  a  greater  appearance  of     The  magna. 
it,  than  this  ftory  of  the  great  dog,  that     nimity  of   - 
was  fent  from  the  Indies  to  kipg  Alex-    *n  I,ldian 
ander.     They  firft  brought  a  ft$g  to  fight      °*' 
it,  next  a  wild  boar,  and  then   a   bear,  all  which  he 
defpifed  and  difdained  to  ftir  from  its  ptece ;  but,  when 
he  faw  a  lion,  he  immediately  routed  %  himfelf,  evi- 
dently manifesting,  that  he  declared  that  b?aft  alone  to 
be  worthy  to  enter  the  lifts  with  i)in>„ 

As  to  repentance,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  faults," 
they  tell  of  an  elephgfit,  yyhich,  having 
iilled  its  keeper  in  the  violence  of  its-r^ee,     fcpf^t c?  °f 

r'  *       .       1      "     r        .  ■      .       ° .        an  eiepnanr. 

was  to  extremely  lorry  for   it,  th$t  jt 

would  never  eat  afterwards,  ai}d  ftawd  kfelf  to  d^th. 

Of  clemency,  \ye  are  told,   tbpt  a  certain  tyger,  the 
unoft  favage  of  all  l>egfts,  havi&g  a  ki<J  D 
delivered  up  to  him,  fuffered  t\yo  d*ye    J)\c£™ncy  of 
hunger,  rather  than  he  would  hurt  it ;    .      c  . 
and,  pn  the  third,  broke  open  tfce  gr3ts  he  wa^ftut  i# 

•  Plutarch.  deSoiertia  Animal,  cap.  13.  i  Jd»  ibid.  tap.  3// 

J  Jd, ibid.  cap.  14.  ||  Id.  cap.  *$. 

Q$     •  .,  '   «o 
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to  feek  for  fome  other  pafture,  being  unwilling  to  fal 
upon  the  kid,  his  familiar  and  his  inmate.     And  as  to 
the  laws  of  familiarity  and  correfpondence,  formed  by 
copvcrfatioi),  it  is  a  common  thing  to  fee  cats,  dogs, 
and  hares,  brought  up  tame  together. 

But  what  they  have  experienced  who  have  made  voy- 
ages, particularly  in  the  fea  of  Sicily,  as 
The  wonderful      to  the  quality  of  halcyons,  furpaflcs   all 

h"fcyoTt.°f  U*       ^uman  thought.     What  kind  of  animals 

has  nature  ever  honoured  fo  much  in  their 
hatching  *,  birth,  and  production  ?  the  poets  fay  indeed, 
that  one  only  ifland,  viz.  that  of  Delos,  which  before 
was  floating,  was  fixed  for  the  purpofe  of  Latona's  de- 
livery ;  bi^God  has  been  pleafed  to  order  that  the  whole 
ocean  (hould  be  flayed,  fettled,  and  made  fmooth  with- 
out waves,  without  winds  or  rain,  while  the  halcyon  lays 
her  eggs,  which  is  exadtly  at  the  winter's  folftice,  on 
the  fhorteft  day  of  the  year;  fo  that  by  its  privilege  we 
have  feven  days  and  feven  nights  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter,  wherein  we  may  fail  without  any  danger.  Their 
females  never  couple  with  any  other  mate  but  their  own, 
whic.h  they  affift  as  long  as  they  live,  without  ever  aban- 
doning it;  and,  if  it  happens  to  be  weak  and  broken  with 
age,  they  take  it  on  their  fhoulders,  carry  it  from  placq 
to  place,  and  ferve  it  till  death. 

But  no  one    has   yet  been  able  to  attain  to    the 

knowledge  of  that  wonderful  architecture, 
The  wonderful     wherewith  the  halcyon  builds  its  neft  for 

sfeft™  *ts  y°ung>  nor  t0  guefs  at  the  matter  of 

its  compofition.  Plutarch,  who  faw  and 
handled  many  of  them,  thinks  they  are  compofed  of  the 
fmall  bones  of  fome  flfh,  joined  and  bound  together, 
and  interlaid,  fome  lengthways,  and  others  acrofs,  with 
the  addition  of  ribs  and  hoops  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
ihe  forms  at  tyft  a  round  veflel  fit  to  be  launched  ;  and, 
when  ihe  has  quite  finifhed  it,  lhe  carries  it  to  the  wafti 
of  the  beach,  where,  the  fea  beating  gently  a  gain  ft  ir, 
flie  is  thereby  enabled  to  difcover  any  part  that  is  not 
well  joined,  and  tp  strengthen  fuch  parts  as  are  leaky ; 

t  Plutarch,  de  Solatia  Animal,  pap,  34,        f  Id.  ibid* 
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$nd,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  well  joined,  is  fo  clofpd 
and  knit  together,  by  the  beating  of  the  waves,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  broke,  or  damaged,  without  very  great  diffi- 
culty, by  the  ftrongeft  blows,  either  of  (tone  or  iron. 
But  what  is  mod  of  all  to  be  admired,  is  the  proportion 
and  figure  of  the  cavity  within ;  for  it  is  put  together, 
and  proportioned,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  cannot 
poffibly  receive  or  admit  any  thing  but  the  bird  which 
built  it,  it  being  to  any  thing  elfe  fo  imperetrably 
clofe  and  fliut,  that  not  even  the  water  of  the  fea 
can  enter  it.  Thus  you  have  had  a  very  clear  defcription 
of  this  building,  and  from  a  good  authority ;  and  yetf 
merhinks,  it- does  not  give  a  fufficient  light  into  the 
difficulty  of  the  architecture.  Now  from  what  vanity 
can  it  proceed,  that  we  fliould  defpife  and  put  a  dif- 
dainful  conftrudlion  upon  fadls  which  we  can  neither 
imitate  nor  comprehend  ? 

To  purfue  this  equality  and  conformity  betwixt  us 
and  the  beafts  a  little  farther,  the  privi- 
lege  with  thp  foul  of  man  fo  much  lx>afts,     0f  imagination 
of  bringing  every  thing  it  conceives  to  its     common  to  the 
own  ftandard,  of  ftripping  all  things,  that    **J^  £|l 
come  befpre  it,  of  their  mortal  and  corpo-    ing$,  and  to 
real  qualities ;  of  ranging  the  things  which     horf"»  for  ex- 

•^  j  'v        cK        s  c  t\  •      •  ample,  and  to 

it  deems  worthy  of  its  notice,  or  ltnpping  dogs. 
and  divefting  them  of  their  corruptible 
qualities,  and  making  them  lay  afide  thicknefs,  length, 
depth,  weight,  colour,  fmcll,  roughnefs,  fmoothnefs, 
hardnefs,  foftnefs,  and  all  fenfible  accidents,  as  fo  many 
mean  and  fuperfluous  veftments,  to  accommodate  them 
to  her  own  immortal  and  fpiritual  nature,  fo  that,  while 
I  think  of  Rome  or  Paris,  I  imagine  and  comprehend, 
either  without  the  ideas  of  greatnefs,  fituation,  ftone, 
plaiftcr,  and  timber;  this  very  privilege,  I  fay,  feems 
to  be  evident  in  beafts.  For,  as  a  war-horfe  ac«* 
cuftomed  to  the  found  of  trumpets,  the  firing  of  muf- 
quets,  and  the  buftle  of  battles,  will  fUrt  and  tremble 
in  his  ileep,  ft  retched  out  upon  his  litter,  as  if  he  was 
engaged  in  fight ;  it  is  certain,  that  it  has  fome  internal 

O  4  con* 
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conception  of  the  beat  of  a  drum  without  noife,  and  of 
an  army  without  arms,  and  without  body. 

Quippe  videbis  equos  fortes,  cum  membra  j ace  bant, 
Infomnes,  fa  dare  tamen,  fpirareque  fiepi* 
Et  quafi  de  palma  fummas  contendere  vires  *. 

You  (hall  fee  running  horfes,  in  their  fleep. 
Swear,  fnort,  ftart,  tremble,  and  a  clutter  keep, 
Tuft  as  if  ftriving  with  their  utmofl  fpeed, 
In  the  keen  race  to  gain  the  vi&or's  meed. 

The  hare,  which  a  grey-hound  dreams  of,  and  which  we 
fee  him  pant  after  in  hrs  fleep,  ftretching  put  his  tail  at 
the  fame  time,  fhaking  his  legs,  and  perfectly  repre- 
fenting  the  motions  of  courfing,  is  a  hare  without  ikint 
and  without  bones. 

Venantwhque  canes  in  moliiftpe  quiete, 
J  aft  ant  crura  tamen  fubito,  vocefque  tepente 
Mittunt,  et  crebras  reducunt  naribus  auras, 
Ut  ^ceftigia  fi  teneaHt  invent  a  fer  arum  : 
Expergefaftique,  fequuntur  inania  f*pem  ■ 
Corvorum  fimulacra,  fuga  quafi  dedita  cernant ; 
Donee  difevffts  redeant  erroribus  adfe  *f-. 

And  often  hounds,  when  fleep  has  clos'd  their  eyes, 

Will  tofs  and  tumble,  and  attempt  to  rife, 

Snuff,  and  breathe  quick  and  fhort,  as  if  they  went 

In  a  full  chace,  upon  a  burning  fcent : 

Nay,  when  awak'd,  they  fancy'd  (lags  purfue, 

As  if  they  had  them  in  their  real  view, 

'Till,  having  (hook  themfelves  more  broad  awake, 

They  do,  at  laft,  difcover  the  miitake. 

We  often  obferve  the  houfe-dogs  fnarling  in  their 
dreads,  then  barking  and  darting  up  on  a  fudden,  as 
if  they  faw  fome  ftranger  at  the  door ;  which  ftranger, 
all  the  while*  is  altogether  fpiritual  and  imperceptible, 

•  l*ucrtt*  lib.ro  vcr.p&t,  f  Idem,  Hud,  vtr<  98$,  &c. 

without 
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without  dimen6on,  without  complexion,   and  without 
exiftence. 

Confueta  dorni  catulorum  blanda  propago 
Degere,  fapi  levem  ex  ocults  volucrtmque  foporem 
Difeutere,  et  corpus  de  terrd  corripere  iwftant^ 
Proinde  quafi  ignotas  fades  atque  or  a  tueantur  *. 

The  fawning  whelps  of  houftiold  curs  will  rife, 
And,  fhaking  the  foft  flumber  from  their  eyes, 
Oft  bark  and  ftareat  ev'ry  one  within, 
As  upon  faces  they  had  never  feen. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  body,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  know,  in  the  firft  place,  whether  we 
are  agreed  in  the  defcription  .of  ir.     It  is    ™bcc0anu?y. 
probable,  we  hardly  know  what  beauty  is 
in  nature  and  in  general,  becaufe  to  our  own  perfonal 
beauty  we  give  fo  many  different  forms,* for  which, 
were  there  any  natural  prefcription,  we  would  acknow- 
ledge it  in  common,  as  we  do  the  heat  of  fire ;  but  wc 
fancy  the  forms  according  to  our  own  appetite. 

twrpis  Romano  Belgicus  ore  color  *. 
A  German  hue  ill  fuits  a  Roman  face. 

The  Indians  paint  beauty  black  and  tawny,  with  great 
blubber  lips,  flat  and  broad  nofes,  and  load  the  carti- 
lage betwixt  the  noftrils  with  great  gold  rings,  to  make 
it  hang  down  to  the  mouth,  as  alfo  the  under  lip  with 
great  hoops  adorned  with  precious  ftones  that  weigh  it 
down  to  the  chin,  it  being,  with  them,  a  lingular  grace 
to  (hew  their  teeth,  even  below  the  roots.  In  Peru,  the 
longeft  ears  being  the  mod  beautiful,  they  ftretch  them 
out  as  much  as  they  can  by  art :  and  a  man,  now  liv- 
ing, fays,  that,  in  an  eaftern  nation,  he  faw  this  care  of 
enlarging  the  ears,  and  loading  them  with  ponderous 
jewels,  in  fuch  high  repute,  that  with  great   eafe,  he 

*  Lvcret.  lib.  ir,  ?cr.  995,  Stc,  f  Propert.  lib.  ix.Eleg.  18.  ver.  16. 

put 
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put  his  arm,  fleeve  and  all,  thro*  the  hole  of  an  ear. 
There  are  nations,  elfewhere,  which  take  great  care  to 
black  their  teeth,  and  hate  to  fee  them  white,  whilft  others 
paint  them  red.  The  women  dre  reputed  the  more  beau- 
tiful, not  only  in  Bifcay,  but  elfewhere,  and  even  in  cer- 
tain frozen  countries,  as  Pliny  fays  *,  for  having  their 
heads  fliaved.  The  Mexicans  reckon  it  a  beauty  to  have 
a  low  forehead,  and,  though  they  fhavc  all  other  parts, 
they  nourifti  hair  on  their  foreheads,  and  increafe  it  by 
art  j  and  they  have  great  breafls  in  fuch  efteem,  that 
they  affedt  to  give  their  children  fuck  over  their  fhoul- 
ders  :  this  we  fhould  reckon  a  deformity.  The  Italians 
like  a  woman  that  is  fat  and  bulky  :  the  Spaniards  one 
that  is  lean  and  (lender  •,  and,  v/ith  us,  one  is  for  a  fair 
complexion,  another  for  a  brown  ;  one  for  foft  and  de- 
licate limbs,  another  prefers  a  woman  that  is  ftrong  and 
buxom ;  one  requires  her  to  be  fond  and  gentle,  another 
proud  and  ftately  :  juft  fo  is  the  preference  in  beauty, 
which  Plato  attributes  to  the  fpherical  figure,  and  the 
Epicureans  to  the  pyramidal  or  fquare,  for  they  eouki 
not  worfhip  a  god  in  the  form  of  a  bowl. 

But,  be  this  as  it  will,  nature  has  no  more  exempted 

us  from  her  common  laws,  in  this  refped, 

^vileiXin        than  the  rcft  :   and>  if  we  th*nk  riShtly  °f 

point  of  beau-  ourfelves,  we  fhall  find,  that,  if  there  be 
ty,  above  tbc       fome  animals  not  fo  much  favoured  in  this 

quality  as  we  are,  there  are  others,  and  in 
great  number  too,  that  are  more  fo.  A  muftis  animalibus 
decor t  vincimur  >f ;  many  animals  exceed  us  in  Cornell- 
nefs,  nay,  even  of  the  terreftrial  ones,  our  compatriots  : 
for  as  to  thofe  of  the  fea  (fetting  afide  their  fhape,  which 
cannot  bear  any  manner  of  refemblance,  it  is  fo  much  of 
another  fort)  we  are  inferior  to  them  in  colour,  clean- 
nefs,  fmoothnefs,  difpofition;  and  no  lefs  inferior,  in 
all  refpedts,  to  thofe  of  the  air.  And,  as  for  the  prero- 
gative which  the  poets  cry  up  fo  much,  of  our  ereft  fta*. 
ture  looking  towards  heaven,  our  original, 

•  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  f  Sencc.Ep.  124.  towards  the  end. 
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Pronaque  cum  fpeftant  am  malt  a  cat  era  terram, 
Os  bomini  fublime  dedit,  talumque  videre 
Jvjfih  *t  ereflos  adfydera  toller*  vultui  *. 

Whilft  all  the  brutal  creatures  downward  bend 
Their  fight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
He  fet  man's  face  aloft,  that,  with  his  eyes 
Up-lifted,  he  might  view  the  ftarry  fkies  : 

it  is  purely  poetical ;  for  there  are  fevcral  little  beafts 
which  have  their  fight  abfolutely  turned  towards  hea- 
ven, and  I  actually  think  the  faces  of  camels  and  of- 
triches  much  moreraifed  and  erett  than  ours.  What 
animals  are  there  that  have  not  their  faces  above,  and  in 
front,  and  that  do  not  look  right  againft  them  as  well  as 
we,  and  that  do  not  in  their  true  pofture,  fee  as  much 
of  heaven  and  earth  as  we  do?  And  what  qualities  of 
our  bodily  conftitution,  defcribed  by  Plato  and  Cicero  -f, 
njay  not  be  as  effential  to  a  thoufand  forts  of  animals  ? 
The  beads  that  molt  refemble  us  are  the  mod  deformed 
and  defpicable  of  the  whole  clafs  :  thofe  moil  like  to 
us,  in  the  outward  appearance  and  make  of  the  face,  are 
iponkeys. 

Simia  quam  Jimilis,  turptjfima  bcjlia,  nobis  \  I 

How  like  to  men,  in  vHage  and  in  fhape, 
Is,  of  all  beads  the  mod  uncouth,  an  ape  ! 

and,  as  for  the  intedines  and  vital  parts,  the  hog. 

Verily,  when  I  entertain  the  idea  of  any  of  the  human 
fpecies  dark   naked  (even  in   that  fex  '         . 

1  •  1    r  1  1  a  jv  c     Man  hat  more 

which  teems  to  have  the  greateft  lhare  of    rcafon  to  be  co- 
beauty)  when  I  coniider  of  his  defeats,     vered  than  any 
what  he  is  naturally  liable  to,  and  his  im-    olher  an,nial- 
perfections^  I  think  we  have  more  reafon  to  be  covered 

P  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i,  fab.  2.  ver.  51,  &r. 

f  By  Plato  in  bis  Timaeas,  and  by  Cicero  in  his  traft  De  Natura 
Deorum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  54,  &c.  But  this  is  fet  in  a  better  light  by  fome 
modern  treatifes  of  anatomy,  where  a  comparifon  has  been  made  be- 
twixt the  human  liody  and  thofe  of  fevcral  animals. 

£  Ennius  apud  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum.  lib.  i.  c,  35. 

than 
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than  any  other  animal,  and  arc  to  be  cxcufed  for  bor- 
rowing of  thofe  creatures,  tg  which  nature  has  been 
kinder,  in  this  refpett,  than  to  us,  in  order  to  drefe 
ourfelves  with  their  finery,  and  to  cover  ourfelves  with 
their  fpoils  of  wool,  feathers,  hair,  filk,  &c  For  the 
reft,  it  is  obfervable,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  whole 
nakednefs  is  offenfive  to  his  own  companions,  and  the 
only  creature  who  fteals  from  his  own  fpecies  to  perfor in 
the  offices  of  nature,  Indeed,  it  is  alfo  a  faft  worthy  of 
confederation,  that  they  who  are  connoiffeurs  in  the 
myfteries  of  love,  prcfcribe,  as  a  remedy  for  the  amorous 
paffion,  and  to  cool  the  heat  of  it,  a  free  fight  of  the 
beloved  objedh 

Ilk  quod  obfcxnas  in  aperio  corpore  partes 
Viderat,  in  curfu  quifuit  bafit  amor  *. 

The  lover,  when  thofe  nudities  appear 
Open  to  view,  flags  in  the  hot  career. 

Although  this  receipt  may,  perhaps,  proceed  from 
a  nice  and  cold  humour,  yet  it  is  a  ftrange  fign  of  our 
imperfection,  that  habit  and  acquaintance  fhould  make 
us  out  of  love  with  one  another.  It  is  not  modefty,  fo 
much  as  art  and  prudence,  that  renders  our  ladies  fo 
circumfpeft  as  to  refufe  us  admittance  to  their  clofets 
before  they  are  painted  and  drefled  for  public  view- 

Nee  Veneres  noftras  hocfallit^  quo  magis  ipf* 
Omnia  fummopere  bos  vita  pojifecsnia  eelant* 
$uos  rttijtere  volunt  adftriBcque  ejfe  in  amore  -)-. 

Of  this  our  ladies  are  full  well  aware, 
Which  makes  them,  with  fuch  privacy  and  care, 
Behind  the  fcene  all  thofe  defeats  remove, 
Likely  to  quench  the  flame  of  thofe  they  love. 

Whereas,  in  many  animals,  there  is  nothing  which  we 
do  not  love,  and  which  does  not  pl^afe  our  fenfes; 
ewn  from  their  excrements  and  dtfeharges,  we  not  onty 

•  Ovid,  de  Reined.  Amor.  lib.  ii.  v.  35,  34*        f  Lucrct.  lib*  it. 
v,  1178,  &c. 

extraft 
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fxtradfc  dainties  for  our  tab)e,  but  our  richeft  ornaments 
and  perfumes*  This  difcourfe  only  concerns  our  com- 
mon clafs  of  women,  and  is  not  fo  facrilegious  as  to 
comprehend  thofe  divine,  fupernatural,  and  extraordinary 
beauties  that  (hine  amongjft  us,  like  ftars  under  a  cor- 
poreal and  terreftrial  veil. 

As  to  the  reft^  the  very  (hare  of  nature's  favours,  that 
we  allow  to  the  animals,  by  our  own  con* 
feffion,  is  very  much  to  their  advantage  :     Man  lays  cUiav 
we  attribute  to  ourfelves  benefits-  that  are    bappine^r^nd 
imaginary  and  fantaftical,  fuch  too  as  are    lc»Ye*  that 
future  and  abfent,  and  for  which  it  is  not    "*[£  animaiL 
in  the  power  of  man  to  be  anfwerable  ^  or 
benefits  that  we  falfeiy  attribute  to  ourfelves  by  the  li~ 
cemioufnefs  of  our  opinion ;  fuch  as  reafon,  knowledge, 
and  honour:  and  to  the  animals  we  leave,  for  their 
ihare,  benefits-  that  are  fubftantiaV,  agreeable,  and  mani- 
feft,  fuch  as  peace,  reft,  fafety,.  innocence,  and  health  ;  I 
fay,  health,  which  is  the  faired  and  richeft  prefent  that 
is  in  the  power  of  nature  to  make  to  us,  infomuch  that 
the  •  philofqpbers,.  even  the  ftoic,  are  fo  bold  as  to  fay* 
that  Heraclitus  and  Pherecydas,  if  it  had  been  poffible* 
for  them  to  have  exchanged  their  wifdom  for  healthy 
amd  thereby  to  have  delivered  themfelves,  the  one  fronv 
the  dropsy*  the  other  from  the  loufy  difeafe,  would  have^ 
made  a  good  bargain*    By  this  they  fet  the  greater 
value  ixpoa  wifdom,  comparing  and  putting  it  into  the 
balance  •with  health,  than  they  do  in  the  following  pro- 
pofition,  which  is  alfo  theirs. 

They  fay,s  that  if  Circe  had  given  two  draughts  to 
Ulyffes,  the  one  to  make  a  fool  wife,  and 
the  other  to  make  a  wife  man  a  fool.     M8et"cnfu0nrior 
Ulyfles  ought  rather  to  have  chofe  the    tiltiimcSFSt* 
laft,  than  10  have  confented  that  Circe     *nan  to   ^e 
fhould  change  his:human  figure  into  that      cai  *" 
ofabeaft.     And  they  fay,  that  wifdom  itfelf  would 
have  Spoke  to  him  after  this  manner  :  "  Forfake  me,. 
"  let  me  alone,  rather  than  lodge  me  under  the  figure 

••  Ffotarcb,  in  hii  t«&&  »f  th«  Common  Conceptions,  againft  the 
Stoics,  chap.  8,.of  Amyot's  tranflation. 

and 
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*c  -and  body  of  an  afs."    What !   is  this   great  ato£ 
divine  wifdom  then  abandoned  by  the  philofophers  for 
this  corporeal  and  terreftrial  veil  ?  At  this  rate  it  is  not 
by  reafon,  converfation,  and  by  a  foul,  that  we  excel  the 
beads ;  it  is  by  our  beauty,  our  fair  complexion,  and 
the  curious  difpofition  of  our  limbs,  for  all  which  we 
muft  quite  give  up  our  underftanding,  our  wifdom,  and 
all  the  reft.    Well,  1  approve  this  natural  and  free  con-» 
feffion ;  certainly  they  knew  thatthofe  parts,  with  which 
we  make  fuch  a  parade,  are  only  mere  fancy.     Though 
the  beafts  therefore  had  all  the  virtue,  knowledge,  wif- 
dom, and  ftoical  fufficiency,  they  would  (till  be  beafts, 
and  would  not  be  comparable  to  man,  wretched,  wicked, 
and  fenfelefs  man  :  for,  in  fine,  whatever  is  not  as  we 
are,  is  worth  nothing ;  and  a  God,  to  procure  himfelf 
cfteem,  muft  condefcend  to  the  fame,  as  we  (hall  (hew 
anon.     By  this  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  by  folid  reafon, 
but  by  a  foolifh  and  ftubborn  pride,  that  we  prefer 
ourfelves  to  the  other  animals,  and  feparate  ourfelvea 
from  their  condition  and  fociety. 

But,  to  return  to  my  fubjedt,  we  have,  to  our  ihare, 
inconftancy,  irrefolution,  uncertainty,  forrow,  fuperfti- 
tion,  a  folicitude  for  things  to  come,  even  after  our 
death,  ambition,  avarice,  jealoufy,  envy,  irregular  and 
ungovernable  appetites,  war,  lying,  difloyalty,  de- 
traction, and  curiofity  ;  furely  we  have  ftrangely  over- 
paid for  this  fame  fine  reafon,  on  which  we  fo  much 
value  ourfelves,  and  for  this  capacity  of  judging  and 
knowing,  if  we  have  bought  it  at  the  price  of  that  in- 
finite number  of  paffions  to  wheih  we  are  eternally  fub- 
je£ ;  unlefs  we  {hall  think  fit,  as  Socrates  indeed  does, 
to  throw  into  the  other  fcale  this  notable  prerogative  of 
man  over  the  beafts,  that  nature  has  prefcribed  to  the 
latter  certain  feafons  and  limits  for  venereal  pleafure, 
but  *  has  the  reins  to  the  former  at  all  hours  and  oc- 
cafions.  -f-  Ut  vinum  agrotis,  quia  prodeft  rard9  meet  fit- 
pijfmiy  melius  eft  non  adbibere  omninb>  quam,  fpe  dubia 

•  Xenophontis  AflNtpm/uwiup.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  fe&.  n.  k«2  (8i«fc)  **c  tJ» 

fi  TvtiYve  H-*X%  >**(**  *****  irA(lx,i9' 

f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcoi .  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  Edit,  Cronov. 

falutiSy 
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Jolntis,  in  apertam  perniciem  incurrere :  Jicy  baud  frio,  am 
melius  fuerit  humano  generi  motum  iftum  celertm  cogita- 
tionis,  acumen,  folertiam,  quam  rationem  vocamus,  quoniam 
peftifera  fuit  muftis,  admodum  pautis  falutaria9  non  dart 
emninby  quam  tarn  munifice  et  Am  large  dart.  "  As  it  is  . 
**  better  to  give  no  wine  at  all  to  the  fick,  becaufe  it 
€€  often  hurts  them,  and  feldom  does  them  good,  than  to 
M  expofe  them  to  manifeit  danger  inhopesof  an  uncertain 
€C  benefit ;  fo  I  know  it  had  been  better  for  mankind,  that 
**  this  quicknefs  and  acutenefs  of  thought,  which  we  call 
/'•reafon,  had  not  been  given  to  man  at  all,  confidering 
'*'  how  deftrudHve  it  is  to  many,  and  how  few  there  arc 
cc  to  whom  it  is  ufeful." 

Of  what  advantage  can  we  fuppofe  the  knowledge  of 
fb  many  things  was  to  Varro  and  Arif- 
totle  ?  Did  it  exempt  them  from  human    Knowledge  dow 

«*    tA  1  r         j    i_  not    «cmPt     U* 

mconveniencies  ?  w  ere  they  freed  by  it  from  humaa 
from  the  cafualties  that  attend  a  porter  ?  inconveniea- 
Did  they  extract,  from  their  logic,  any  a€§m 
confolation  in  the  gout?  Or,  becaufe  they  knew  how 
this  humour  is  lodged  in  the  joints,  did  they  feel  it  the 
lefs?  Did  they  compound  with  death,  becaufe  they 
knew  that  fome  nations  rejoice  at  its  approach  ?  Or 
with  cuckoldom,  by  knowing  that  there  is  a  country 
where  the  wives  are  in  common?  On  the  contrarv, 
though  they  were  held  in  the  higheft  reputation 
for  their  knowledge,  the  one  amongft  the  Romans, 
the  other  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when 
learning  flourifhed  moft,  yet  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  particular  excellence  in  their  lives  j  nay,  the  Greek 
had  enough  to  do  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome  remark- 
able blemifhcs  in  his.  Have  we  obferved,  that  pleafure 
and  health  are  bell  reliftied  by  him  who  underftands 
aftrology  and  grammar  ? 

Hitter aii  num  minus  nervi  rigent  *  ? 

Is  not  th'  illiterate  as  fit 

For  Venus*  paftime,  as  the  wit  f  ? 

•  Hot.  Epod.  lib.  ode  viii.  vcr.  17. 

t  Very  far  from  it,  if  we  will  believe  Fontaine,  Jhat  faithful  and 
delicate  copy  ill  of  fimple  nature,  who  fays, «  Au  jcu  d'araour  le  muletier 
**  f«it  rage." 

And 
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And  that  (hame  and  poverty  arc  not  fo  grievous  to  hirn 
as  others  ? 

Scilicet  et  morbis,  et  debilitate  carebis, 

Et  luQum  et  curam  effigies,  et  tempora  vita 

lunga  tibipqft  bacfato  meUore  dabuntur  *. 

By  this  depend  on't*  that  thou  wilt  remain 
Free  from  difeafe,  infirmity,  and  pain. 
From  care  and  forrow,  and  thy  life  frail  flow, 
Prolong'd,  with  ev'ry  happinefs  below. 

In  my  time  I  have  feen  an  hundred  artificers,  and  a 

hundred  labouring  men  wifer  and  more 
Mta*f  «**  happy  than  the  heads  of  the  univerfity, 
cellencc  among  and  whom  I  would  much  rather  refem- 
thc  ignorant        bie#     \  think  learning  (lands  in  the  fame 

than  among  ihc  .  fcL  *•   •         r  vr 

leaned.  rank,  among  the  neceflanes  of  life,  aa 

.glory,  nobility,  dignity,  or  at  the  moft,  as 
riches,  andfuch  other  qualities  as  are,  it  is  true,  offer- 
vice  to  life,  but  remotely,  and  more  by  fancy  than  by 
nature.  We  ftand  in  very  little  need  of  more  offices, 
rules*  and  laws  for  life,  in  our  fociety,  than  are  re- 
quifite  for  the  cranes  and  emmets  in  theirs ;  and  yet  we 
lee,  that  they  behave  very  orderly,  though  without 
learning.  If  man  were  wife,  he  would  value  every  thing, 
in  proportion  as  it  was  ufeful  and  proper  for  life.  Who- 
ever will  take  a  furvey  of  us,  according  to  our  a&ions 
and  behaviour,  will  find  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
men  among  the  ignorant  than  the  learned  ;  I  mean,  ex- 
cellent in  virtue  of  all  kinds.  Old  Rome  feems,  to 
me,  to  have  had  more  worthy  men,  both  for  peace 
and  war,  than  that  learned  Rome  which  ruined  itfelf  : 
though,  for  the  reft,  they  fhould  be  both  equal; 
yet  integrity  and  innocence  would  fall  to  the  (hare 
of  old  Rome,  for  they  belt  correfpond  with  fimplicity. 
Bbt  I  leave  this  difcourfe,  which  would  lead  me 
farther  than  I  am  willing  to  follow;  and  have  only 
this  to  add,  that  it  is  not  only  humility  and  fub- 
miffion  that  can  make  a  complete  good  man  :  we  muft 

•  Juv.  Sat.  xif,  ver.  15*,  tec* 

not 
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not  leave  it  to  every  man  to  know  his  doty ;  it  myft  be 
prefcribed  to  him,  and  he  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  chufe 
it  by  his  underftanding,  otherwife  we  fhould,  at  laft, 
forge  to  ourfetves  duties,  according  to  the  weaknefs  and 
infinite  diverfity  of  our  opinions,  which  would,  as  Epi- 
curus fays,  put  us  upon  eating  one  another. 

The  firft  law  that  God  gave  to  man  was  a  law  of 
pure  obedience :  it  was  a  naked,  fimple 
command,  wherein  man  had  nothing  to    ^t^***0^ 
enquire  after,  or  difpute  about ;  forafmuch    lof  q^  ^m^ 
as  obedience  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  ra- 
tional foul,  that  acknowledges  a  heavenly  fuperior  an4 
benefactor.     From  obedience  and  fubmiffion  every  other 
virtue  fprings,  as  every  (in  does  from  imagination.     On 
the  contrary,  the  very  firft  temptation  offered  to  human 
nature  by  the  devil,  his  firft  poifon,  was  infufed  into  us 
by  the  promifes  he  made  to  us  of  knowledge  and  wiftlom. 
"  Ye  ftall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil  *.w    And 
the  Syrens,  in  order  to  deceive  Uiyfies,  in  Homer,  and 
to  decoy  him  into  their  dangerous  and  deftru&ive  fnare, 
offered  him  fcience  for  a  prefent. 

The  plague  of  mankind  is  the  opinion  of  wifdom, 
which  is  the*  reafon  that  ignorance  is  fo 
much  recommended  to  us,  by  our  reli-    Ignormo?^V' 
gion,  as  proper   to  faith  and  obedience  :     ^"jjgion. 
"  Beware  left  any  man  fpoil  you  through 
"  philofophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
"  world  f." 

The  philofophers,  of  all  feds,  agree    prcfamption 
in  this,  that  the  fovereign  good  con  fids    tbe  quality 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  foul  and  body :    jj*  *  *"**•* 
but  where  do  we  find  it  ?  *** 

Adfummum,  fapiens  mo  minor  ejl  Jdvof  divet, 
Liber,  honor  at  us,  pukber,  rex  deniaue  regum : 
Prtcipui  fanus,  mfi  cum  pituita  moufia  eft  J. 

In  (hort,  the  wife  man's  only  lefs  than  Jove, 
Rich,  free,  and  handfome,  nay,  a  king  above 

•  Gen.  iiL  5.    f  Colgff.  n,  f .    J  Hor.  lib,  i.  epift.  1,  ?er.  tof>  frc 
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'  -  All  earthly  kings,  with  health  fupremely  bleft, 
Except  when  tickling  phlegm  difturbs  his  reft. 

.It  feems  to  me,  in  truth,  that  nature  has  given  us  pre- 
fumption  only  for  the confolation  of  our  wretched,  forlorn 
ftate.  It  is,  as  EpuStetus  fays,  "  that  man  has  nothing 
*"  properly  his  own,  but  the  ufe  of  his  opinions."  We 
have  nothing  but  wind  and  fmoke  for  our  portion.  The 
gods  have  heakh  in  effence,  fays  philofophy,  and  fick- 
nefs  in  intelligence ;  man,  on  the  contrary,  poflefies  his 
goods  in  fancy,  and  his  ills  in  efl'ence.  We  have  had 
freafon  to  extol  the.  ftrength  of  our  imagination,  for  all 
our  happinefs  is  only  in  dream.  Hear  the  bravado  of 
this  poor  calamitous  animal.  "  There  is  nothing,  fays 
"  Cicero,  fo  charming  as  the  knowledge  of  literature, 
."  of  that  branch  of  literature,  I  mean,  which  enables 
"  us  to  difcovpr  the  infinity  of  things,  the  imrpenfity  of 
<c  nature,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  feas :  this  is 
*c  that  branch  which  has  *  taught  us  religion,  modera- 
*'.  tion,  jnagnanimity,  and  that  has  refcued  our  foul 
"  from  obfeurity,  to  make  her  fee  all  things  above  and 
€i  below,  firft  and  laft,  and  between  both  ;  it  is  this  that 
"  furni(hes  us  wherewith  to  live  well  and  happily,  and 
"  guides  us  to  pafs  our  lives  without  difpleafure,  and 
**  without  offence."  Would  not  one  think  hew4s  de- 
fcribing  the  condition  of  the  ever-living  and  almighty 
<3od  ?  But,  in  fa&,  there  are  a  thpufand  poor  women, 
in  the  country  villages,  whofe  lives  have  been  more  re- 
gular, more  agreeable  and  uniform  than  his. 

^—^-Demilli  fuitDeuSy  inclyte  Memtni, 
Qui  prtneeps  vus  rationem  invenii/tam,  qu<& 
Nunc  appellatur  fapientia,  qwque  per  art  em 
Fluttihus  i  tantis  vitam  tamfque,  tenebris, 
In  tarn  tranqitilla  et  tarn  clard  luce  locavit  f. ' 

He,  noble  Memmius,  was  a  god,  no  doubt, 
WJbo,  prince  of  life,  firft  found  that  reafon  out, 

+'  Cic;  Tuft.  Quaeft.  lib.  i.  cap.  z6.      f  Luc  ret.  lib.  v.ver.  frf  &c. 

Now 
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Now  wifdom  call'd  ;  and  by  his  art,  who  did 
Thar  life  in  tempfefts  tofs'd,  and  darkneft  hid^     - 
Place  in  fo  great  a  calm,  and  clear  a  light. 

Thefe  were  fine  pompous  words ;  but  ,a  very  flight 
accident  reduced  the  underftanding  of  this  man  * -*o  a 
worfe  ftate  than  thar  of  the  meaneft  fliepherd,  notwith- 
ihndingthis  his  preceptor  God  and  his  divine  wifdom* 
Of  the  fame  impudent  ftamp  is  tharpreface  to  Democri- 
tus's  book,  "  I  am  going  to  treat  of  all  things  *j\"  ..And 
that  foolifh  title,  which  Ariftotle  gives*us, "  Of  the  mortal 
gods  J;M  and  that  opinion  of  Chryfippus,  that  Dion  § 
was  as  virtuous  as  God,  And  my  Sepeca^fays,  that  God 
gave  him  life,  but  that  it  w?is  of  himfrlf  to  live  jweH ; 
which  is  of  a  piece  with  that  other  aflenion  ||f.  In  virtu  tf 
*uere  gforiamttr,  quod  non  contingent,  fnddanum  a  dtf\  nan 
a  nobis  baberetms\  "  we  truly  glory  in  our  virtue,  which 
"  would  not  be  the  cafeif  iru  as  given  usby  God,  and-not 
"  of  ouifelves."  This  is  alio  from  Seneca**,  that  the  wife 
man  has  fortitude  equal  with  God,' but  attended  with'huL 
man  frailty,  wherein  he  furmounts  him.  There  h  .no- 
thing fo  common  as  to  meet  with  paflage*  of  fo  pftfcb 
prefupiption.  There  is  not  of  us  ,who  would  hes  (q 
much  offended  at  being  placed  on  fa  par  .^jith  Goc^qp 
to  find  himfelf  undervalued  by  being.^vpljipd  to  thevra#k 
of  the  other  animals  ;  fo  much  more ,jea,lous; aire,  we  qf 
our  own  intereft  than  of  that  of  pur  Creator.  $pt.  #£ 
mud  trample  this  foolifh  vanity  under  foot,  and  boldly 

•  Thi»  was  Lucretius,  who,  in  the  verfes  preceding  this  period,  fpeaks 
fo  pompoufly  of  Epicurus  and  his  doctrine  :  for  a  love-potion,  that  wis 
given  him  either  by  his  wife  or  hit  miftrefs,  fd  much  difttyffed  l^jt  reafon, 
that  the  violence  of  his  diforderooly  afforded  \\\m  a  few  lucid  uuepvaU, 
which  he  employed  in  compofing  his  book,  and  at  laft  made  him  kij^binv- 
felf..   Eufebiuts  Ch  von  icon. 

f  '*  Qui  ita  fit  aufus  ordiri  bsecloquor  de  univerfts  nihil  excipit  de 
quo  non  profitetur:  quid  enim  effe  putelt  extra  univerfa  ?**  Cic.  Ac^d. 
Qpseft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 

X  Apud  Ciceronem  de  Finibus  Bon.  et  Mai.  lib.  ii.cap.  13.  "  Cyretiaici 
phi  lo  fop  hi  non  viderunt,  ut  ad  curfum,  equum ;  ad  arandnm  boveraj 
ad  indagandum  c&nem;  fie  homtnem  ad  duas  res,  ut  ait  Aridoteles,  m- 
telligendam  et  agendum,  effe  natum.  quafi  monalenfdeum.** 

$  Plutarch,  of  the  common  conceptions  of  the  Stoics,  chap.  30, 

{  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor-  lib.  iii.  cap.  36.  •  Epift.  53.  fub  finem. 
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lhake  tfie  ridiculous  foundations  on  whick  theft  falfe  opi- 
nions are  founded.  So  long  as  man  fhall  be  of  opinion 
that  he  has  any  means  or  power  of  his  own,  he  will  never 
acknowledge  what  he  owes  to  his  Maker.  "  He  wilt 
u  reckon  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,"  as  the 
frying  is ;  we  muft  therefore  ftrip  him  to  his  fhirt. 

Let  us  now  feefome  noWe  effefts  of  the  Stoic  philo- 
fophy*  Fbfffcfonkis,  being  tormented  with  a  difeafe  fo 
painful!  that  it  made  him  twift  his  arm  and  gnafli  hi* 
teeth,  macfe  a  jeft  of  the  pain  by  crying  out  againft  it, 
**  Thou  doft  thy  worft  to  a  fine  purpofe  :  for  I  will  not 
"  confefs  thou  art  an  evS  *»*  He  has  the  feme  fenfe  of 
feeling  as  my  footman,  but  he  vapours,  becaufe  he  re- 
drains  his  tongue  at  leaft  within  the  laws  of  his  fe&  f+ 
Rt  fuccumbtrc  mn  oporttbat  verbis  gloriantent;  "  as  h^ 
u  talked  fo  big,  it  did  not  become  him  to  fhrink  j.M  Car* 
neades  vifiting  Arcefilaus*  whom  .he  found  ill  of  the 
&*&*  w^s  going  away  very  forry  to  fee  him?  in  that  con- 
dition, when  Arcefilaiis  called  him  back,  and  pointing 
both  to  his  feet  and  his  breaft,  faid  to  him,  **  There t 
40  nothing  that  affc&s  thefe,  touches  this."  This;  was  faid 
with  a  little  better  grace  than  the  other,  for  he  Ifcad  a  feel- 
ing of  his  diftemper,  and  fhewed  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  oe  rid  of  it.  But,  however,  he  was  heart-whole,  an£ 
not  call  down  by  it.  The  other  continued  obftinate,  but* 
I  fear,  rather  ia  words  than  in  reality.  And  Dioayfius 
Heracleotes,  being  afflided  with  a  vehement  pain  in»  his 
eyes,  was  obliged  to  recede  from  his  Stoical  refolutions  §• 

But  though  knowledge  (hould  have  the  effeft,  as  they 
tk*  fffl*  fey,  of  blunting  the  point  or  abating  thefc^ 

femraitce  pre*  verity  of  the  misforruaes  which  attend  us, 
lerabic  to  thofe*  what  does  it  that  ignorance  cannot  perform 
•**  knowledge.       jRa  nftore  finale  an<l  clear  manner  2.  Pyrrho^ 

•  Cic.  Tifrfc.  Qiwefh  lib.  xi.  cap.  »$.  i  Id.  cap.  i?» 

t  Cicero  informs  us,  that  Caj  neades  was  very  intimate  with  Epicurus;, 
and*  by  c onfequence,  this  cannot  be  he  who  founded  the  New  Aca- 
demy $  lor  Epicurus  was  dead  about  fixty  years  before  Carneadet,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Academy,  was  born.     Cicero  de  Finibus  Bon.  et 
Mai.  lib.  v.  cap.  3*. 

§  Id.  ibid.  Cicero  fays  el  few  here,  that  this  philosopher,  having  a  dif- 
order  in  his  kidneys,  exclaimed  aloud,  that  the  notion  which  he  had  be- 
fore conceived  of  pain  was  falfc. 

tke 
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the  philosopher,  when  in  danger  of  being  fhipwrecked  ia 
a  great  ftorra  atfea,  propofed  no  other  example  for  the 
imitation  of  thofe  that  were  with  him,  but  a  hog  that 
was  on  board,  which  difcovered  no  fear  at  all  in  the 
ftorm.  Philofophy,  when  it  has  faid  all  it  can,  refers  its 
to  the  examples  of  a  wreftlcr  and  a  muleteer,  in  which 
clafs  of  perfons  we  commonly  obferve  much  lefs  appre- 
henfion  of  death,  pain?,  and  other  inconveniencies,  and 
more  conftancy  than  ever  knowledge  furnifhed  any  per- 
fon  with,  who  was  not  born  and  prepared  to  fuffer  them 
of  hknfelf,  by  natural  habit.  Whence  proceeds  it  that 
we  make  incifions,  and  cut  the  tender  limbs  of  an  in* 
fant,  and  thofe  of  a  hnrfe,  with  lefs  refinance  than 
thofe  of  our  own,  but  from  ignorance?  How  many 
perfons  have  been  made  fick  by  the  mere  force  of  ima- 
gination ?  We  commonly  fee  perfons  that  bleed,  purge, 
and  take  phytic  to  cure  thcmfelves  of  difeafes,  which 
only  affedt  them  in  opinion.  When  we  are  in  want  of 
real  infirmities,  knowledge  fupplies  us  from  its  flore* 
That  colour,  that  complexion,  portend  fome  defluxion  or 
cartarrh :  this  hot  feafon  threatens  us  with  a  fevtr* 
That  croffing  of  the  line  of  life,  in  the  palm  of  your 
left-hand,  warns  you  of  fome  remarkable  indifpofition 
approaching  :.  in  (hort  it  makes  a  dired  attack  upon 
life  it  felt :  that  fprighttinefs  and  juvenile  vigour  cannot 
lad  long  :  there  muft  be  fome  blood  taken  away,  and 
you  muft  be  brought  low,  left  fuch  a  florid  ftate  of  health 
turn  to  your  prejudice.  Compare  the  life  of  a  man 
'who  is  a  flave  to  fuch  imaginations  to  that  of  the  labour* 
ing  man,  who  is  governed  by  his  natural  appetite,  mea- 
furing  things  only  as  they  ap;*ar  to  him  at  the  prefent, 
without  knowledge  and  Without  progneftication ;  who 
feels  no  pain  or  ficknefe  but  when  he  is  really  tormented 
or  difeafed ;  whereas  the  other  has  often  the  (tone  in  bis 
mind  before  be  has  it  his  kidneys :  as  if  it  were  not 
time  enough  to  fuffer  the  evil  when  it  comes,  he  anti- 
cipates it  in  fancy  and  runs  to  meet  it. 

What  I  fay   of  medicine  may  be   generally  ex- 
emplified in  all  other  fciences.    From  thence    is  de- 

P  3  rived 
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a  man'tac-         rived  that  ancient  opinion  of  the  philofo- 

or?iTICwgCknenr  P^crs'  w^°  Place^  t^e  fovereign  good  in 
of  his  judg-n  knowing  the  weaknefs  of  our  judgment, 
mem  the  Cove-      My  ignorance  affords  me  as  much  room  for 

cor!un|To  Vomc  hoPc  as  fea^  and  having  no  other  ^gimen 
phiiofophcrs.         for  my  health,  but  the  examples  of  others, 

and  of  events  which  Ifce  elfewhene  on  the  like  occafions, 
I  find  fome  of  all  forts,  and  rely  upon  thofe  which  are  by 
the  comparifon  moft  favourable  to  me.  I  receive  health 
with  open  arms,  irec9  full,  and  entire ;  and  enjoy  it  with 
a  keener  appetite,  as  it  more  feldom  accompanies  me 
now  than  formerly ;  fo  far  am  I  from  disturbing  its  re* 
pofe  and  fweet  relifh  by  the  bitternefs  of  a  new  and 
conftrained  form  of  life. 

The  beads  ihew  us  plainly  how  much  our  difeafes  are 

owing  to  the  perturbation  of  our  minds, 
of  thTbody  and  What  we  are  told  of  the  people  in  Brafil, 
mind  caukd  bv     that  thev  die  merely  of  old  age,  and  that 

our  fo£i0n  °f  this  is  attributed  to  the  ferenity  and  tran- 
quillity'of.  the  air  they  live  in;  I  afcribc 
it  rather  to  the  ferenity  and  tranquility  of  their  fouls, 
free  from  all  pafiion,  thought,  or  employment,  that  is  la- 
borious or  unpleafant ;  as  people  that  pafs  their  lives  in 
an  admirable  fimplicityand  ignorance,  without  learning, 
without  law,  without  king,  or  any  manner  of  religion. 
And  whence  comes  that  which  we  know  by  experience, 
that  rhe  moft  ftnpid  and  unpolifhed  boors  are  the  ftrongeft 
and  the  moft  defirable  for  amorous  exploits,  and  that  a 
muleteer  is  ofcen  better  liked  than  a  gentleman  ;  if  it  be 
not  that  the  agitation  of  the  foul  in  the  latter  difturbs, 
breaks,  apd  wearies  his  bodilv  ftrength,  as  it  alfo  gene- 
rally tires  and-tcazes  itfelf  ?  What  is  it  puts  the  foul  be- 
tides itfelf,  what  more  ufually  throws  it  into  madnefs,  but 
ins  own  promprnefs,  penetration,  and  a&ivity,  and,  in 
fliort,  its  own  power  ?  From  what  is  the  moft  fubtile 
folly  derived  but  from  the  moft  fubtile  wifdom  ?  As 
great  enmities  fpring  frop  great  friendfhips,  and  mortal 
diftempers  from  vigorous  health ;  fo  do  the  moft  fur- 
priling  and  the  wildeft  frenzies  from  the  rare  and  lively 

agita- 
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agitations  of  our  fouls;  and  there  is  but  a  hair's-breadth 
betwixt  them  *.  In  the  adtions  of  madmen,  we  per- 
ceive how  exaftly  their  folly  tallies  with  the  moll  vigo- 
rous operations  of  our  fouls.  Who  does  not  know  how 
indifcernible  the  difference  is  betwixt  folly  with  the  gay 
elevations  of  a  mind  that  is  uncontrouled,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  a  fupreme  and  extraordinary  virtue  ?  Plato 
fays,  that  melancholy  people  are  the  moft  capable  of 
difcipline,  and  the  moft  excellent :  nor  indeed  have  any 
of  them  fo  great  a  propenfity  to  madnefs. 

Great  wits  are  ruined  by  their  own  ftrength  and  viva- 
city +.     One  of  the  moft  judicious  and 
ingenious  Italian  poets,  and  who  poffeffed    SiSJ^J^ 
more  of  the  true  genius  of  the  ancients    Italian  poets 
than  any  other  Italian  for  a  long  time  ;    ^at  Joitthe 
how  is  he  fallen  from  that  pleafant  lively     ron  feme  time 
humour  that  his  fancy  was  adorned  with  I    jjcforc  W* 
Is  he  not  to  thank  this  vivacity  of  his      eat  ' 
for  his  deftrudion  ?  Is  it  not  that  light  of  his  which  has 
blinded  him  ?  Is  it  not  that  exad  and  extended  appre- 
henfion  of  reafon  that  has  put  him  befides  his  rea- 
fon  ?  Is  it  not  his  curious  and  laborious  fcrutiny  into  the 
fciences  that  has  reduced  him  to  ftupidity  ?  Is  it  not  his 
uncommon  aptitude  to  the  exercifes  of  the  foul  that  has) 
deprived  him  both  of  the  exercife  and  the  foul  >  I  was. 
even  more  piqued  than  forry  to  fee  him  at  Ferrara  in  fo 
pitiful  a  condition  out-living  himfelf,  forgetting  both 
himfelf  and  his  works,  which,  without  h$  knowledge,, 
though  before  his  face,  have  been  publilhed  incorrect 
and  deformed. 

Would  you  have  a  man  healthy;  would  you  have  him' 
regular  and  (table ;  muffle  him  up  in  the  * 

darknefs of  floth  and dulnefs.  We muft  be    ftupidity  **e 
made  beafts  in  order  to  be  made  wife,  and     accompanied  by 
hood-winked  for  the  fake  of  being  led.  And    V?™Smd 
if  any  one  ihall  tell  me  that  the  advantage 
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*  Great  wits  to  madnefs,  fare,  are  near  ally'd,  ' 

And  tbin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.  '  Dry  den. 

t  The  famous  Torquato  Taflb,  author  of  the  poem  intitled  Jerufatem 
Delivered,    I  cannot  imagine  bow  the  {ranllator  of  Montaigne's  Eflays 
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of  having  a  cold  appetite  blunted  to  a  fenfe  of  pain  and 
misfortunes  draws  this  inconveniency  after  it,  that  it  alio 
renders  us  by  confequence  not  fo  acute  and  delicate  in 
the  enjoyment  of  happinefs  and  pleafure ;  this  is  very- 
true;  but  fuch  is  the  wretch ednefs  of  our  condition,  that 
we  have  not  fo  much  to  enjoy  as  to  avoid,  and  that  ex- 
treme pleafure  does  not  affed  us  fo  much  as  a  light  grief. 
Segnius  homines  bona  quam  mala  fentiunt  *;  "we  are  not 
?  fo  fenfible  of  perfect  health  as  of  the  lead  ficknefs." 


^■^ 


Pungit 


In  cutt  vixfmmni  violation  phguf a  corpus, 
$mmdo  voter  e  nihil  quemquam  movet.  Hocjtrvat  mum> 
Shod  me  non  terquet  latus  aut  pes ;  cetera  quifquam 
Vut  qneat  aut  fanum  fife  art /entire  valentcm  f. 

The  body  with  a  little  fling  is  griev'd, 
When  the  moft  pcrfed  health  is  not  perceiv'd. 
This  only  pleafes  me  that  fpleen  nor  gout 
Either  torment  my  fide  or  wring  my  foot ; 
Excepting  thefe,  fcarce  any  one  can  tell, 
Or  e'er  obferves,  when  he's  in  health  and  well. 

Our  well-being  it  nothing  but  the  privation  of  evil* 
And,  for  this  reafon,  that  fed:  of  philofophy  which  has 
moft  cried  up  pleafure  has  alfo  reduced  it  to  mere  indo- 
lence. To  be  free  from  ill  is  the  greateft  good  that  man 
can  hope  for ;  according  to  Ennius, 

Nmim  hm  eft,  cm  nihil  eft  mali  +. 

For  that  very  titillation,  and  pricking  which  we  find  in 
certain  pleafures,  and  that  feem  to  raife  us  above  a  mere 
ftate  of  health  and  infenfibility ;  that  adtive,  moving,  or, 
whatfhall  I  call  it,  itching,  fmarting  pleafure,  even  that 
onlv  aims  at  infenfibility  as  its  mark.  The  appetite 
wMch  carries  us  away  like  a  torrent  to  the  embraces  of 

cameto  put  Ariofto  inbis  place.  Montaigne  tells  us,  that  he  faw  tbisfamous 
poet  at  Ferrari,  which  be  could  not  have  faid  of  Ariofto,  who,  being 
born  in  1474*  was  59  years  old  when  Montaigne  came  into  the  world. 

•  Titus  Livius,  fib.  xxx.  cap.  21. 

+  Stepb.  Boetii  Poemata,  p.  it 5.  lfa.  xi. — atii. eVc. 

J  Enniut  apudCicdeFisibu*  Bonnet  Ma],  lib,  xi,  cap.  13. 

women  j 
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women,  is  merely  to  cure  the  pain  we  fuffer  by  that  hot 
furious  paffion,  and  only  demands  to  be  afluaged  and 
compofed  by  an  exemption  from  this  fever.  And  fo  of 
the  reft.  I  fay,  therefore,  that,  as  fimplicity  puts  us  in 
the  way  to  be  free  from  evil,  fo  it  leads  us  to  a  very 
happy  ftate  according  to  our  nature. 

And  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  a  ftate  fo  ftupid  as  to 
be   altogether  without   fenfation.     For    Perfca  ;hfenfi.  . 
Crantor  was  much  in  the  right  to  con-    biiity  neither 
trorert  the  infenfibility  of  Epicurus,  if  it    Pofl?\>le  nordc- 
was  fo  deeply  founded,  that  the  very  ap- 
proach and  fource  of  evils  were  not  to  be  perceived. 
€€  I  do  not  approve,  fays  he,  of  that  boafted  infenfi- 
€t  biiity  which  is  neither  poffible  nor  defirable.     I   do 
"  not  wifli  to  be  fick  ;  but,  if  I  am,  I  fhould  be  willing 
€€  to  know  that  I  am,  and,  whether  cauftics  or  incifions 
€€  be  hiade  ufe  of;  I  would  feel  them*/'    In  truth, 
whoever  would  eradicate  the  knowledge  of  evil,  would 
ift  the  fame  proportion   extirpate  the  knowledge  of 
pleafure,  and,  in  fad,   annihilate  man  himfelf.    Ijlud 
nihil  doltre%  wonfint  magna  mercede  contingit  immanitatis 
in  ammo,  fiuporis  in  carport  f:  "  this  infenfibility  is  not 
"  to  be  acquired  without  making  the  mind  become  cruel, 
€t  and  the  body  ftupid."  Good  and  evil  happen  to  man  in 
their  turn.     Neither  has  he  trouble  always  to  avoid, 
nor  pleafure  always  to  purfue. 

It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  honour  of  igno- 
rance, that  knowledge  itfelf  throws  us  into    Knowledge  re- 
its  arms,  when  it  finds  itfelf  puzzled  to    fers  us  to  igno- 
fupport  us  under  the  weight  of  evils ;  for    ™£ *££ 
it  is  then  conftrained  to  come  to  this    juries  of  fbr- 
compofition  to  give  us  the  reins,  and  per-    lunc- 
mit  us  to  fly  into  the  lap  of  the  other,  and  to  ihelter  our- 
felves  by  her  favour  from  the  ftrokes  and  injuries  of 
fortune.     For  what  elfe  does  knowledge  mean,  when  it 
inftrudts  us  to  take  off  our  thoughts  from  the  ills  that' 
prefs  upon  us,  and  to  entertain  them  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  paft  pleafures.     And  to  comfort  ourfclves  under 
prefent  afflictions  with  the  remembrance  of  former  hap- 
pinefs,  and  to  call  to  our  affiftance  fat  is  fad  ion  that  is 

•  Cic.  Tufc.  Quaeft.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  +  Idem,  ibid. 

vaniflied 
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vanished  to  oppofc  it  to  that  which  .prefies  us,    Zw4-. 
(tones  a^riiudinum  in  avocatione  a  cogitandd  mo  left  id,   et . 
fovocatione  ad  contemplandas  vcluptates  fonit  *.     If  it  be , 
not  that  where  its   ftrength  fails,  it  chufes  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  policy,  and  to  make   ufe  of  a  light  pair  of 
heels  where  the  vigour  of  the  body  and  arms  is  de- 
ficient? For  not  only  to  a  philofophcr,  but  to  any  fe- 
date  man,  Who  has  the  thirft  attending  a  burning  fever 
upon  him,  what  fatisfa&ion  is  it  to  remember  that  he. 
had   the  pleafure  of  drinking  Greek  wine?  It  would 
be  rather  making  a  bad  bargain  worfe. 

Che  ricordarji  il  ben  doppia  la  noia. 

Whofo  remembers,  all  his  gains 

Are  that  he  doubles  his  own  pains. 

« 

Of  the  fame  (lamp    is  this    other    counfel  which* 
A  prefcription      philofophy  gives,  only  to  remember  the 
of  the  fame         good  fortune  +  pad,  and  to  forget  the 
kfophy  ta'for-       mortifications  we  have  fuffered  ;  as  if  we 
get  our  paft  had  the  fcience  of  oblivion  in  our  power. 

trouble.  ^  piece  of  advice  this,  for  which  we  arc 

not  a  ftraw  the  better. 

Suavis  ejl  laborum  prxtcritorum  mtmoria  j. 
The  recollection  of  paft  toils  is  fweet. 

How  ?  Is  philofophy  that  fhould  put  weapons  into  my. 
hands  to  contend  with  fortune,  and  that  fhould  (leel  my 
courage  to  trample  all  human  adverfities  under  foot, 
become  fuch  a  rank  coward  as  to  make  me  hide  my 
head  by  fuch  daftardly  and  ridiculous  fhifts  ?  For  the 
memory  reprefents  to  us  what  it  pleafes,  not  what  we 
chufe  :  nay,  there  is  nothing  that  fo  ftrongly  imprints 
any  thing  in  our  remembrance  as  the  defire  to  forget 
it.  And  to  follicit  the  foul  to  lofe  any  thipg  is  a  good 
wav  to  make  it  retain  it  by  rendering  the  impreffion  of 
it  the  deeper.     This  is  a  falfe  pofition.   Eft  ft  turn  in  nobis, 

•  Cic.  Tufc.  Qjia-ft.  lib.  in.  cap.  i  <.  t  IWd.  cap.  16. 

1  Euripid.  apua  Cic.  de  Finibus  Bon.  tU  Mai.  lib.  ii.  cap.  j*. 
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Mi  et  adverfa  quafi  perpetua  cblivione  obruamus,  et  fecunda 
jucundi  et  fuaviter  memimrimus  *.  "  And  it  is  m  our 
"  power  to  bury  all  adverfity  as  it  were  in  oblivion, 
C4  and  to  call  our  profperity  to  mind  with  pleafure  and 
"  delight."  And  this  is  true,  -f-  Memini  eliam  qua  nolo : 
oblivifci  non  pojfum  qua  volo.  €€  I  do  alfo  remember  what 
€*  I  would  not,  but  1  cannot  forget  what  I  would."  And 
whofe  counfel  is  this  ?  Hie  qui  ft  unus  fapientem  prcfiteri 
Jit  aufus.  "  Who  only  durft  profefs  himfelf  a  wife  man," 
viz.  Epicurus. 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  fuperavit*  et  omnes 
Praftrinxit  ftellas,  exorfus  uti  atberius  fol\. 

Who  from  mankind  the  prize  of  knowledge  won 
And  put  the  ftars  out,  like  the  rifing  fun. 

To  have  the  memory  empty  and  unfurniihed,  is  it  not 
the  true  and  proper  way  to  ignorance  ? 

Iners  malorum  r medium  ignorant ia  eft  §. 

Ignorance  is  but  a  weak  remedy  for  misfortunes. 

We  find  feveral  fuch  precepts,  by  which  we  are  al- 
lowed to  borrow  frivolous  appearances  from  the  vulgar, 
where  ftrong  and  vigorous  reafon  is  of  no  avail,  pro- 
vided they  give  us  comfort  and  contentment.  Where 
they  cannot  heal  the  wound,  they  are  content  to  palliate 
and  benumb  it.  I  believe  they  will  not  deny  me  this, 
that,  if  they  could  fettle  order  and  conftancy  in  a  (late  of 
life,  that  could  maintain  itfelf  in  pleafure  and  tranqui- 
lity by  fome  defedt  and  dilbrder  of  judgment,  they 
would  approve  of  it,  and  fiy  with  Horace, 

Pot  are  et  fpargere  flores 

Incipiam,  patiarquevel  inconfultus  baberi  \\. 

With  garlands  crown'd  I'll  take  my  hearty  glafs, 
Tho*  for  my  frolick  I  be  deem'd  an  afs. 

There  would  be  a  great  many  philofophers  of  Lycas's 
mind,  who  being  in  all  other  refpedts  a  man  of  very 

•  Euripid.  apud.  Cic.  de  Finibus  Bon.  et.  Mat.  lib.  i.  cap.  17. 
t  .Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3s.  t  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  vcr.  1056. 

j  Senec.  Oedip.  aft.  iii.  vcr.  7.  {  Hor.  lib.  i.  Epift.  v.  vcr.  14, 15. 
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good  morals,  living  in  peace  and  happinefs  in  his 
tamily,  deficient  in  tio  obligation,  either  to  his  relations 
or  ftrangers,  and  very  careful  to  guard  himfelf  from  any 
thing  that  might  hurt  him,  was,  nevertheiefs,  by  fome 
difordcr  in  his  brain,  ftrangely  poflefled  with  a  conceit, 
that  he  was  perpetually  at  the  theatre  a  fpe&ator  of  the 
fports,  paftimes,  and  the  beft  of  comedies ;  and,  being 
cured  of  his  frenzy  by  the  phyficians,  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  have  entered  an  action  againft  them,  to  compel 
them  to  reftore  him  to  his  pleafing  imaginations, 

-Pol  we  cccidijtisj  amiri. 


Non  fervqftis  ail,  cuijic  exlorta  voluptasy 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratijfimus  error  *. 

By  heav'n  youVe  ktlPd  me  now,  my  friends,  outright, 
And  not  preferv'd  me,  fince  my  dear  delight 
And  pleafing  error,  by  my  better  fenfe 
Unhappily  return'd,  is  banifh'd  hence. 

A  madnefs  of  this  fort  poffeffed  Thrafilaus,  the  fon  of 
Polydorus  -f,  who,  conceiting  that  all  the  veflels  that 
failed  from  or  arrived  at  the  port  of  Pyraeum,  traded  only 
for  his  profit,  congratulated  himfelf  on  their  happy 
voyages,  and  received  them  with  the  greateft  joy.  His 
brother  Crito  having  caufed  him  to  be  reftored  to  hi* 
better  underftanding,  he  regretted  the  lofs  of  that  fort 
of  condition,  in  which  he  had  lived  with  fo  much 
glee  and  freedom  from  anxiety.  "  It  is  according 
to  the  old  Greek  verfe,  that  J  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
convenience  in  not  being  too  wife. 

And  the  preacher,  "  In  much  wifdom  is  much  grief;  and 
**  he  that  increafeth  knowledge  increafeth  forrow  §.* 

Another  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  philofophy,  is. that 

•  Hor.  lib.  ii.  epift.  %.  ver.  138,  Sec. 

t  This  entire  paflage  h  taken  from  Athemeus,  lib.  xii.  near  the  end. 
It  is  alio  in  Elian's  Var.  Hift.  iv.  cap.  25.  where  he  it  called  Tbrafyllut. 
}  Sophocles  in  AjxceMflnyvfV* vcr*  554»  %  Ecckfiaft.  i.  1*. 
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laft  receipt,  to  which  philofophy  in  gene- 
ral afienrs,  and  which  it  prefcribes  in  all    Another  proof 
cafes  of  neceffity,  viz.   The  putting  an    jJSS^ 
end  to  the  life  which  we  cannot  fupport.     which  in  gene- 
*  Placet  ?  Pare :  non  placet  f  quacumque    «»  permits  the 
vis  exi.    Pungit  dolor  ?  velfodiat  fane ;  fi    ^ufe  which 
nudus  es,  dajugulum :  fin  tc&us  armis  Vul-    we  cannot  bear. 
cam  is,  id  eft,  fortudine,  rcjifte.    u  Does  it 
"  pleafe  ?  Be  obedient :  Does  it  not  pleafe  ?  Go  out  of  it 
"  which  way  thou  wilt.     Does  grief  prick  thee,  or  even 
"  pierce  thy  heart  ?  If  thou  art  naked,  yield  thy  throat ; 
a  but,  if  thou  art  covered  with  the  arms  of  Vulcan,  that 
u  is,  fortitude,  refift."  And  this  phrafe,  fomuch  in.ufe  at 
the  Greek  feftivals,  Aut  bib  at,  aut  abeat:  "  let  f  him 
u  drink  or  depart ;"  which  founds  not  fo  well  in  the  J 
Ciceronian  as  in  the  Gafcoon  language,  wherein  the  ft 
is  changed  into  an  V. 

Vivertfi  rc8e  nefcis9  decede  peri t is. 
Lufifti  fatis,  edtfti  fatis  atque  bibijti : 
Tempus  sbire  tibiy  ne  potum  largius  aquo 
Rideat3  $1  puljet lafiiva  decent  iiu  at  as  §. 

If  to  live  properly  thou  doft  not  know, 
Give  peace,  and  leave  thy  room  to  thofe  that  do* 
Thon'ft  eat,  drank,  and  play'd,  to  thy  content  z 
Tis  time  to  make  thy  parting  compliment. 
Left  youth  whofe  follies  more  become  their  age,. 
Laugh  tbee  to  fcorn,.  and  pu(h  thee  off  the  ftage. 

•  Tbeie  firft  words  (tern  to  be  an  imitation  of  Seneca'*  &p.  70,  As  tfr 
the  remaining  word*,  "  Pungit  dolor,"  &c.  it  is  from  Cicero's  Tufc 
tfeicfr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14* 

I  It  it  an  application  from  Cicero*  whofe  words  are  thefe  * "  Mihi 
quidein  in  vita  fervanda  videtur  ilia  lex  quae  in  Grsscorum  conviviis  ob- 
troetur,"  fcc.  Cic.  Tuf.  Quaeft.  lib.  v.  cap.  41. 

iTbis  remark  upon  the  Gafcoon  pronunciation,  which  chufes  to  alter 
B  into  V,  is  only  to  be  applied  to  the  word  bibat>  other  wife  it  would 
not  be  very  properly  intended  here  j  becaufc,  if  the  B  in  the  word  abeat 
was  changed  into  V,  it  would  mar  the  conftru&ion,  which  Montaigne 
would  put,  according  to  Cicero,  upon  this  phrafe,"  Aut  bibat  aut  abeat." 

J  Hor.  lib.  ii.  epht  ii.  ver.  113,  &c. 

What 
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What  is  this  but  a  confeffion  *  of  its  inability,  and  a 
recourfe  not  only  to  ignorance  for  a  flielter,  but  even 
to  ftupidity,  infenfibility,  and  a  non-entity  ? 

— —  Democritum  poftquam  mature  vetuftas 
Admonuit  memorcm,  motus  languefcere  mentis : 
.   Spontajud  let  ho  caput  cbvius  obtulit  ipfe  f. 

Democritus,  perceiving  age  invade, 
His  body  weaken'd  and  his  mind  decay'd, 
Obey'd  the  fummons,  with  a  chearful  face, 
Made  hafte  to  welcome  death,  and  met  him  half  the 
racfc, 

■ 

It  is  what  Antifthenes  faid  J,  "  That  a  man  mull  either 
be  provided  with  fenfe  to  underftand,  or  with  a 
halter  to  hang  himfelf."     And  what  Chryfippus  al- 

lcdged  to  this  purpofe  from  the  poet  Tyrtseus,  viz. 

De  la  vertu  ou  de  mort  approchsr. 

Or  to  arrive  at  valour  or  at  death. 

And  Crates  faid  ||,  that  love  was  to  be  cured  by  hun- 
ger, if  not  by  time  ;  or,  if  neither  .  of  thefe  remedies 
pleafed,  by  a  halter.  That  Sextius,  of  whom  both 
Seneca  and  Plutarch  §  fpeak  with  fo  high  an  encopiium, 
having  applied  himfelf  folely  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
and  finding  the  progrefs  of  his  ftudies  too  flow  and  te- 
dious, refolved  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  fea.  He  ran  to 
meet  dedth,  fince  he  could  not  overtake  knowledge.  The 
words  of  the  law  upon  this  fubjedt  are  thefe  :  "  If,  per* 
"  adventure,  fome  great  inconvenience  happen,  for  which 

*  As  this  is  a  long  period,  and  as  the  relation  which  this  patfage  ftands 
in  to  that  which  goes  before  it,  is  very  remote,  it  is  here  inferted  in  the 
laft  edition,  "  What  is  this,  I  fay,  bit  the  content,  if  not  confeflion  of 
"  philofophy,"  &c.  But  this  is  uncorporating  the  commentary  in  the  text ; 
a  dangerous  method,  which  has  been  ufed  by  many  critics  in  books  of 
much  more  importance  than  Montaigne**  Eflays* 

+  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  105s,  &c. 

J  Plutarch,  in  the  Contradictions  of  the  Stoic  phiiofophers,  cap.  14. 

||  Diog.Laert.  in  the  life  of  Crates,  lib.  vuieft.  36. 

§  Plutarch'  in  his  tracl,  How  an  amendment  may  be  perceived  in  the 
exercifc  of  virtue,  chap.  5. 

"  there 
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c<  there  is  no  remedy,  the  haven  is  near*  and  a  man 
<f  may  fave  himfelf  by  fwimming  ouc  of  the  body  as  out 
"  or  a  leaky  ikiff ;  for  it  is  the  fear  of  death*  and  not 
"  the  defire  of  life,  that  makes  the  fool  fo  loth  to  part 
"  from  the  body." 

As  life  is  rendered  more  pleafant  by  fimplicity,  it 
alfo  becomes  more  innocent  and  better, 
as  I  was  juft  now  faying.  The  fimple  and    The  advantage 

,  *.     /*        c     n      i         •/     ^l  of  fimplicity  and 

the  ignorant,  fays  St.  raul,  railc  them-     jgnorncc. 
felves  up  to  heaven,  and  take  poffeflion  of 
it;  and  we  with  all  our  knowledge  plunge  ourielves  into 
the  infernal  abyfs.    I  am  neither  fwayed  by  Valentinian, 
the  declared  enemy  of  all  fcience  and   learning,  or  by 
Licinius,  both  Roman  emperors,  who  called  them  the 
poiibn  and  peft  of  every  political  (late  ;  nor  by  Mahomet, 
who  (as  I  have  heard)  interdi&ed   learning  to  his  fol- 
lowers^ but  the.  example  and  authority  of  the  great 
.  Lycurgus  ought  furtly  to  have  great  weight,  as  well  as 
the  reverence  due  to  that  divine  Lacedemonian  policy 
fo  great,  fo  admirable,  and  fo  long  flourifhing  in  virtue 
and^happinefs,  without  any  inllitution  or  exercife   of 
letters. 

Such  as  Ijave  been  in  the  new  world,  which  was  dif- 
coyered  by.  the  Spaniards  in  the  time  of    Th     liye  . 
our  anchors,  can  teftify  to  us,  how  much     the  new  world 
mofce  honeftly  and  regularly  thofe  nations     without  ma- 
live  without  magiftrates  and  without  law,     f.,Vmore  re- 
than  ours  do,  where  there  are  more  offi-     guiarly  tjian  we 
c.Cfs,  and  more  lavys,  than  there  are  of      Q' 
♦  Qtbgr  ibrjs  of  men  and  occupations. 


lamina  e  at  carte,  at  procure 
'1*  *  JJanno  te  mani  e  il  feqo,  e  gr#n  faftelli 
*  -  P  cbofe,  di  conjigli,  e  di  letture, 
-Per  cut  lefaculta  de  poverelli 
'     r   'Nynfonb  mat  ne  le  citthficure% 
%  "•     '  II anno  dietro  e  din.an%i  e  d%  ambi  i  latu 
'"    *  JVotaij  procurator^  e  advocation 

4  Ttoe  Orlando  Furiofo  of  Ariofto,  cant.  xiv.  ftanz.  S+. 

Their 
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Their  bags  were  full  uf  writs,  and  of  citations, 

Of  procefs,  and  of  anions  and  arrefls, 
Of  bills,  of  anfwers,  and  of  replications, 

In  courts  of  delegates,  and  of  requefts, 
To  grieve  the  (iniple  fort  with  great  vexations : 

They  had  referring  to  thern  as  their  guefts, 
Attending  on  their  circuit,  and  their  journeys, 

Scriv'ners,  and  clerks,  and  lawyers,  and  attorneys* 

A  Roman  fenator  of  the  latter  ages  faid,  that  their 
ancsftors  breath  dunk  of  garlic,  but  their  ftomachs 
were  perfumed  with  a  good  confcience  :  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  of  his  time  were  all  fragrant  without,  but 
dunk  within  of  all  forts  of  vices ;  that  is  to  lay,  as  I 
take  it,  they  abounded  with  learning,  &c.  but  were 
very  deficient  of  moral  honefty.  Incivility,  ignorance, 
Simplicity,  and  roughnefs,  are  the  natural  companions  of 
innocence.  Curiofity,  cunning,  and  fcience,  bring  malice 
in  their  train.  Humility,  fear,  obedience,  and  affa- 
bility (which  are  the  chief  props  of  human  fociety)  re- 
quire no  capacity,  provided  the  mind  is  docile  and  free 
from  prefumption. 

Chrifttans  have  a  particular  reafon  to  know  what  a 
Fatal  effe«»  of  natural  and  original  evil  curiofity  is  in 
curiofity  and  man.  The  third  of  increafing  in  wifdom 
pride.  ancj  knowledge  was  the  firft  ruin  of  man, 

and  the  means  by  which  he  rufhed  headlong  into  eter- 
nal damnation.  Pride  was  his  deftrudhon.  It  is 
pride  that  throws  man  out  of  the  common  track,  that 
makes  him  embrace  novelties,  and  rather  chufe  to  be 
the  head  of  a  troop  wandering  into  the  road  to  per- 
dition, and  rather  the  regent  and  preceptor  of  error  m& 
lyes,  than  to  be  a  difciple  in  the  fchool  of  truth,  «&4 
to  fuffer  another  to  lead  and  guide  him  in  the  right 
and  beaten  track,  This  perhaps  is  the  meaning  of  that 
old  Greek  faying,  *H  Jfunfoipou*  xaOaVff  nxrfi  ry  rufy 
vu'tirai.  •'  That  fuperftition  follows  pride,  and  obeys 
•*  it  as  if  it  was  its  parent,*'  Ah  prefumption !  how  much 
floft  thou  hinder  us  f 

Whe« 
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When  Socrates  was  informed)  that  the  God  of  wif- 
dom  had  attributed  to  him  the  title  of  a 
fcge,  he  was  aftoniftied  at  it,  and  carefully    How  Socrate* 
examining  himfelf,  could  not  find  any    £™  *„lla?crt 

r        j     •  &  r        y  •      j-    •        r     -.  tt         tfte  appellation 

foundation  for  this  divine  ientence.  He  of  Wife, 
knew  others  as  juft,  temperate,  valiant, 
and  learned  as  himfelf,  and  fome  that  were  more  elo- 
quent, more  graceful,  and  more  ufeful  to  thfclr  country- 
men than  he  was.  At  lad  he  concluded,  that  he  was 
diftinguiftied  from  others,  and  pronounced  to  be  a  wife 
man,  only  becaufe  he  did  not  think  himfelf  fq;  and  that 
his  god  confidcred  the  opinion  of  knowledge  and  wif- 
dom,  as  a  ftupidity  in  man  ;  that  his  beft  doftrine  was 
the  dodtrine  of  ignorance,  and  fimplicity  his  beft  wif- 
dom  *.  The  facred  writ  declares  thofe  of  us  miferable, 
who  fet  a  value  upon  themfelves.  ••  Duff  and  afhes,  fays 
u  heto  fuch,  what  haft  thou  to  pridethyfelf  in  ?"  And  elfe- 
where,  that  "  God  has  made  man  like  to  a  fliadow,"  of 
which  who  can  judge,  when  it  is  vanilhed  by  the  difap* 
pearance  of  the  light  ?.  This  concerns  none  but  us,  ' 

We  are  fo  far  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
divine  perfe&ions,  that,  of  the  works  of 
the  Creator,  thofe  beft  bear  the  mark,  and    inquiry  into  the 
are  more  ftriftly  his,  which  we  the  leaft    divine  nature 
tinderftand.   To  meet  with  a  thing  which    J^i^" 
is  incredible,  is  an  occafion  to  Chriftians 
to  believe ;  and  the  more  it  is  oppofite  to  hurtiah  fcafon, 
the  more  reafonable  is  fuch  faith.     If  it  were  according 
to  reaf6n,  it  would  be  no  longer  a  miracle ;  and  if 
there  was  a  precedent  for  it,  it  would  be  no  longef  a 
Angularity.  !St.  Auguftine  fays,  MeTius  fciturDeuinefciendo. 
11  God  is  better  known  by  fubmitting  not  to  know  him.* 
And  fays,  Tacitus  «f>,  SanBius  eft  et  reverentius  de  aSis 
deorum  credere  quam  fare.     "  It  is  more  holy  and  reve- 
"  rent  to  believe  the  works  of  God,  than  to  know  them." 
And  Plato  J  thinks  it  is  fomewhat  impious  to  inquire  too 
curioufly  into  God,  the  world,  and  the  firft  caufes  of 

•  Plato's  Apology  for  Socrates,  p.  360,  361. 

t  De  Moribui  uerman.  cap.  34.  t  Ciceroni*  Timeui,  or  Dft 

Vniverib  Fragmentuny  cap.  s. 

Vol.  II.  O  things, 
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things.  At<fUi  ilium  fuidun  parent  em  bujus  nniv&Jtfdtif 
invcnire  Hffiele*  at,  quumjam  invemris  indicate  in  vulgui* 
nefas  (fays  Cicero  *)  i . "  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  out 
€?  the  parent  of  the  univerfe ;  and,,  when  found  o»t>  it  i» 
cc  not  lawful  tr>  reveat  hiro  to  the  vulgar." 
We  pronounce  indeed  power,  truth,  juftice,  which  are 

words  that  denote'  fomething  great,  but 

tk£f  QfrtHe"      that  ve!7  t^ing  we  neither  fee  nor  ccn- 
divine  Being       ceive  at  all.    We  fay  that  God  fears* 

*mouot  to.    '         tbat  God  }s  angry>  rikgx  Qod  iwe% 

Jmmortalia tnortali  firmone  not  antes -f. 

Giving,  to  things  immortal,  mortal  names*- 

Thefe  are  all  agitations  and  emotions  that  cannot  he  to 
God*  according  to  our  form;  nor  can  we  imagine  them 
according  to  his.  It  only  belongs  to  Gpd  to  know 
himfelf,  and  to-  interpret  his  own  works ;  and  he  does  if 
in  our  language  improperly  to  ftoop  and  defcend  to  us» 
who  grovel  upon  the  earth.  How  can  prudence  £f 
which  is  the  choice  betwixr  good  and  evil,  be  properly 
attributed  to  hiro,  whom  no  qvil  can  touch  ?  How  can 
the  reafoa  and  understanding  which  we  make  ufc  of 
to  arrive  at  things  apparent  by  thofe  that  are  obfeure, 
fince  there  is  nothing  obfeure  to  God  ?  And  juftice, 
which  distributes  to  every  map,  what  appertains  to  him, 
*  {JHfleiple  created  for  the  fociety  and  rutercourfe  of  * 
mct)r  how  is;  thqt  in.God  ?  Hovy  temperance,  which  h 
ji*  ro^eratiop  pf  corporeal  pleafures,  that  have  no 
place  in  the  Divinity  ?  Fortitude  to  fupport  pain,  labour, 
'and  danger,  as  little  appertains  to  him  as  the  reft*  theft 
thr^e .  things  having  no  accefs  to  him :  for  which  rea- 
fon,  Ariftotle  |[  thinks  htrub  equally  exempt  from  virtue 
and  vice.  He  is  not  capable  either  of  affection  or  in- 
nation,  becaufe  they  are  both  the  effects  of  frailty  : 


*  De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  without  naming  him. 
"t  Lucre t.  lib.  v.  ver.  ia£.  # 

X  Montaigne  has  here  transcribed  a  long  paffegje  from  Cicero,  Be 
tfarura  beorum,  lib.  in.  cap.  15. 

B  Cic.  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  i.  cap*  17. 


m      • 
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Nqiii  gratia  nequeird  Umri  ptefty  quid  qua  tilia  effent 
imbtcUla  ffint  omnia. 

The  fhare  we  hare  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  what* 
ever  it  be,  is  not  acquired  by  our  own     Frofn  w.hcnce 
ftrength.     This  is  what  God  has  plainly    comes  our 
gives  us  to  underftand  by  the  witnefies  he     knowledge  of 
has  chofen  out  of  the  common  people, 
fimple  and  ignorant  men,  to  inform  us  of  his  wonderful 
fecrets.     Our  faith  is  not  of  our  own  acquiring,  but 
purely  the  gift  of  another's  bounty.     It  is  not  by  rea* 
f  >ning,  or  by  virtue  of  our  underftanding,  that  we  have 
acquired  our   religion,  but  by  foreign  authority  and 
command  ;  and  the  weaknefs  of  our  judgment  is  of 
more  affiftdnce  to  us  in  it,  than  the  ftrength  of  it ;  and 
our  blindnefs  more  than  the  clearncfs  of  our  fight.     It  is 
more  owing  to  out  ignorance,  than  to  our  knowledge,  that 
we  know  any  thing  of  divine  wifdom.     It  is  no  won*- 
der  if  our  natural  and  terreftrial  faculties  cannot  con*, 
ceive  this  fupernatural  and  ecleftial  knowledge.    We  can 
only  bring,  on  our  part,  obedience  and  fubmifBonr 
u  For  it  is  written,  I  will  deftroy  the  wifdom  of  the 
"  wife,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  underftanding  of 
"  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wife  ?  Where  is  the  fcribe  ? 
"  Where  is-  the  difputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God 
"  made  fooliih  the  wifdom  of  this  world  ?  For,  after 
"  that,  in  the  wifdom  of  God,  the  world  knew  not 
"  God,  itpleafed  God  by  the  fooliihnefs  of  preachiftg  to 
M  fave  them  that  believe  *." 

finally,  were  I  to  examine,  whether  it  be  in  the  powe# 
°f  man  to  find  out  that  which  he  feeks,     Wb  h    -t . 
and  if  that  fearch,  wherein  he  has  bufied     m  man*$  po*ex' 
Wmfelf  fo  many  ages,  Jias  enriched  him     to  fiad  ou*     j 
with  any  new  ability,  and  any  folid  truth,     trttCh" 
I  believe  he  will  confefs  to  me,  if  he  fpeaks  from  his 
5°nfcience,  that  all  he  has  got  by  fo  long  a  difquifition, 
»  only  to  have  learned  to  know  his  own  weakfcefe.    We 
nave  only  by  long  ftudy  confirmed  and  verified  the  ig- 
norance we  were  ia  by  nature.    The  fame  has  hap- 
pen^ to  men  who  are  truly  wife,  which  befals  ears-  of 

•  t  Cor.  i.  19,  &c. 

Q^a  corn; 
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intruded  it  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  alfo  by.  the 
example  of  their  admirable  manners.  I  ihall  bring  to 
my  account  thofe  men  only,  their  teftimony  and  ex- 
perience. Let  us  fee  how  far  they  have  proceeded,  and 
on  what  they  depended.  The  maladies  and  defc&s, 
that  we  lhall  find  amongft  thefe  men,  the  world  may 
boldly  declare  to  be  purely  their  own. 

Whoever  enters  upon  the  fearch  of  any  thing,  comes 

at  laft  to  this  point*  The  either  fays, 

^viS!d  into17        ^^  ^  haS  f°und  **•  or  *at  lt  is  not  to 

tbrcc'kindi.         be  found,  or  that  he  is  ftill  in  queft  of  it. 

The  whole  of  philofophy  is  divided  into 
thefe  three  kinds.  Its  defign  is  to  feek  out  truth,  know- 
ledge, and  certainty.  The  Peripatetics,  Epicureans, 
Stoics,  and  others  have  thought  they  have  found  it. 
Thefe  eftablifhed  the  fciences  which  we  have,  aud  have 
treated  of  them  as  of  certainties.  Clitomachus,  Car- 
nead^s,  and  the  Academics  defpaired  in  their  fearch, 
and  were  of  opinion,  that  truth  could  not  be  conceived 
by  our  underftandings.  Thefe  place  all  to  the  account 
of  human  frailty  and  ignorance.  This  feft  has  had  the 
moll  nurnprous  and  the  moil  noble  followers. 

Pyrrho,  and  other  fceptics  or  doubters,  whofe  doc« 

trines  were  held  by  many  of  the  ancients, 
Whf  (rWM  f  bh  as  Educed  from  Homer,  the  feven  wife 
Pyrrhoniami.  *    mcn>  Archilochus,  Euripides,  Zeno,  De- 

mocritus,  and  Xenophon,  fay,  that  they 
are  ftill  in  the  fearch  of  truth.  Thefe  judge  that  they, 
who  think  they  have  found  it,  are  vaftly  deceived ;  and 
that  it  is  alfo  too  daring  a  vanity  in  the  fecond  fort  to 
affirm,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  attain  to  it. 
For  this  eftablilhing  themeafure  of  our  ftrength,  to  know 
and  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  things,  is  a  great  and 

•  In  this  very  ftyle,  does  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  famous  Pyrrhonian, 
from  whom  Montaigne  has  taken  many  things,  begin  his  treatifc  of 
the  Pyrrhonian  hypothecs  j  and  infers,  as  Montaigne  does,  that  there  are 
three  general  methods  of  philosophizing,  the  one  dogmatic,  the  other 
academic,  and  the  other  fceptic.  Some  affirm  they  have  found  the  trvth, 
others  declare  it  to  be  above  our  comprehension,  and  others,  are  ftill  in 
queft  of  it. 

extreme 
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extreme  degree  of  knowledge,   of  which  they  doubt, 
whether  man  is  capable. 

*  Nilfciri  qui  fouls  put  at,  id  quotpu  He/tit, 
An  fciri  pojjti  g%o  ft  nilfcirtfatitmr. 

He  that  fay?  nothing  can  be  known,  o'erthxows 
His  own  opinion,  for  iic  nothing  kpows, 
So  knows  hot  that. 

The  ignorance  ffyit  knows  itfelf,  that  judges  and  con* 
-demfts  itfelF,  is  not  total  ignorance,  which  to  be,  it  muft 
be  ignorant  of  ttfelf.  So  that  the  profeflion  of  the  Pyr- 
►rhonians  is  to  waver,  doubt,  and  enquire,  to  be  fare  of 
nothing,  and  to  be  anfwerable  for  nbrhilig.  Of  the 
-three  operations  of  the  foul,  the  imagination,  the  ap- 
petite, and  the  content,  they  admit  of  the  two  flrft,  but, 
as  for  theiaft,  they  fupport  and  maintain  it  atribiguoufly, 
without  inclination  or  apppobatiori  either  of  one  thing  w 
another,  it  is  fo  trivial.  Zeno  defcribed  the  ftate  of  h« 
imagination,  according  to  this  divifion  of  the  faculties 
-of  the  mind.  The  hand,  extended  and  open^.  indicated 
appearance^  the  hand  half  (hut,,  and  the  fingers  a  little 
•crooked,  fhewed  content;  the  right  fill  clinched,  com- 
jprehenfion  ;  and,  when  .with .the  ;left^hahd  he  yet  ptefled 
the  fift  clofer,  knowledge  «f. 

Now  this  upright  ^nd  inflexible  ftate  ^f  the  ojSinioti 
of  the  Pyrrhonians  receiving  all  objefts, 
without  application  or  confent,  leads th^m    The  advantage 
to  their    ataraxy,  which  is  a  peaceable    ot*  fyrtionUn*. 
ftate  of  life,  compofed  and  exempt  from 
the  agitations  which  we  receive  by-theximpreflion  of  that" 
opinion  and  knowledge  which  we  think  we  have  qf 
things;    from  whence  arife   fear,   avarice,   envy,   itri- 
•moderate  defires,  ambition,  pride,  fuperftition,  the  lexve 
of  novelty,  rebellion,  difobedience,  obftinacy,  and  tpQft 
of  the  bodily  evils.     Nay,  and  by  that  they  ejrtnjpt 
themfelves  from  the  jealoufy  of  theit  difctplinc     For 
'they  debate  after  a  very  gejrtle  manner,  and  in  their  dif- 

*  Xucfet.  lib.  if.  vy .  4>i .        '    f  Cvc.  Acad.  Qn*t  lib*  if »  cap.  47. 
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putes  fear  no  revenge.  When  they  fay  that  weight 
preffes  downward,  tney  would  be  forry  to  be  believed, 
and  want  to  be  contradicted,  for  the  fake  of  creating 
doubt  and  fufpenceof  judgipent,  which  is  their  ultimate 
pnd.  T^ey  only  advance  their  proportions  to  oppofe 
fuch  as  they  imagine  have  gained  our  belief.  If  you 
admit  theirs,  they  are  altogether  as  ready  to  maintain 
the  contrary.  It  is  all  one  to  them.  They  have  no 
choice.  If  you  maintain  that  fnow  is  black,  they  will 
*rgue  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  white.  If  you  fay,  that 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  their  bufinefs  is  to 
maintain,  that  it  is  both.  If  you  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  they  will  rpaintain 
that  you  do  ;  yea,  and,  if  by  an  affirmative  axiom  yoq 
allure  them  that  you  doubt  <}f  a  thing,  they  will  argue 
that  ypij  do  not  doubt  of  it,  of  that  you  cannot  be  fare 
that  you  do  doubt  of  it.  And  by  this  extremity  of 
jdoubt,  which  (hocks  itfel^  they  feparate  and  divide 
themfelves  frpm  many  opinions,  even  of  thofe  who 
have,  in  many  forms,  maintained  dqybt  and  ignorance. 
Why  fh.all  it  not  be  allowed  to  them,  fay  they,  as  it  is 
to  the  dogmatifts,  one  to  fay  green,  another  yellow, 
and  pyejj  to  doubt  of  thefe  *  Can  any  thing  bp  propolcd 
to  us  td  acknowledge  or  deny,  which  is  pot  allowable 
for  us  to  confider  as  ambiguous  ?  And  where  others  are 
induced,  either  by  the  cuftom  of  their  country,  or  by 
the  inftitution  of  parents,  or  by  accident,  as  by  a  tem- 
ped, without  judgment,  an4  without  choice,  nay,  mod 
commonly  before  the  age  of  difcretion,  tp  fuch  or  fuch 
pn  opinion,  to  the  fe£t  pf  the  Stoics  or  Epicureans,  and 
are  thereto  fo  inilaved  and  faft  bound,  as  to  a  thing  that 
they  cannot  recede  from,  *  ad  quameumque  difcipfinam, 
velut  tethpeftate,  delate  ad  eam%  tanquam  adfaxum,  adb<t- 
refcuaf;  u  to  whatfoever  difcipline  they  happen  to  be  in- 
€<  troduced,  to  that  fe&  they  cleave,  as  they  would  to  a 
?€  rocjc,  if  jdrpve  to  it  by  a  ftorm  j"  why  fhoyld  not  thefe 
\>t permitted,  in  like  mapner,  to  maintain  their  liberty,  and 
ponfider  things  without  obligation  and  fervility  ?"  -f-  Hoc 
jibcriores  et  JcltttiQres>  quod  integra  ilfis  t/ijudicpttdi  pcttfias ; 

f  pic,  AcacL  Qucft.  lib.  it>  cfp.  jf  t  Idem,  ibid. 
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*c  being,  in  this  rcfped,  the  more  free  and  unconftrained, 
«c  bccaufe  they  have  the  full  power  of  judging."  Is  it  not 
of  fomc  advantage  to  be  difengaged  from  the  neceflity 
which  curbs  others  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  a  man  to  conti- 
nue in  fufpence,  than  to  entangle  himfelf  in  fo  many  er- 
rors as  human  .fancy  has  produced  ?  Is  it  not  better  for 
him  to  fufpend  his  opiniop,  than  to  meddle  with  thofe 
feditious  and  wrangling  divifions  ?  What  fhall  I  chufe  ? 
**  What  you  pleafe,  provided  you  do  but  chufe."  As 
filly  as  this  anfwer  is,  yet  it  feems  to  be  the  language  of  all 
the  dogmatifts,  by  whom  we  are  not  permitted  to  be  ig- 
norant of  what  we  are  ignorant.  Take  the  moft  eminent 
fide,  it  will  never  be  fo  fecure,  but  you  will  be  under  a  ne- 
ceflity of  attacking  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  contrary  opi- 
nions for  the  defence  of  it.  Is  it  not  better  to  keep  out  of 
this  confufion  ?  You  are  permitted  to  embrace  Ariftotle's 
opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul>  with  as  much 
zeal  as  if  your  honour  life  were  at  ftake,  and  to  contra- 
dict and  give  the  lye  to  Plato  on  that  head ;  and  {hall 
they  be  forbid  to  doubt  of  it  ?  If  it  be  lawful  for  *  Pa- 
naetius  to  fufpend  his  judgment  concerning  augury, 
dreams,  oracles,  vaticinations,  of  which  things  the  Stoics 
make  no  manner  of  doubt,  why  may  not  a  wife  man  pre* 
fume  to  do  the  fame,  in  all  things,  that  this  man  dared 
to  do  in  thpfe  things  lyhich  he  learnt  from  his  mafterf 
eftabliihed  by  the  fchool  of  which  he  is  a  difciple  ?  If  it 
be  a  child  that  judges,  he  knows  nothing  q{  thp  matter; 
if  a  wife  man,  he  is  prepofTefled.  They  have  referved 
to  themfelve?  a  wonderful  advantage  in  battle,  having 
eafed  themfelves  of  the  care  of  providing  a  fence.  They 
are  not  concerned  at  being  (truck,  provided  they  alfo 
{hike ;  and  they  make  every  thing  ferve  their  purpofe. 
If  they  overcome,  your  argument  is  lame  ;  as  theirs  is, 
if  you  overcome:  if  they  fall  fhort,  they  verify  igno- 
rance ;  as  you  do,  if  you  mifs  :  if  they  prove  that  no- 
thing is  known,  it  goes  well ;  if  they  cannot  prove  it, 
it  is  altogether  as  well.  ^  f  Ut-quum  in  eddem  re  paria  in 
contrariis  partibus  momenta  inveniuntur,  facilius  ab  utraqut 
farie  offer tio  fufiineatur:  "  to  the  end  that,  as  the  reafon$ 

f  Cic»  Acad,  Qojcft.  lib.  i.  cap.  ult.  f  Idem,  ibid. 
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^  are  equal  /nv  and  *a»  upon  the  fame  fubje£h  the  defter^ 
*'  minacion  may  eafily  be  fufpended  tin  both  fides ;"  ant 
they  make  account  to  find  out,  with  much  greater  eafe, 
why  a  thing  is  falfe,  than  why  it  is  true ;  and  what  is 
not,  than  that  which  is ;  and  what  they  do  not  believe, 
than  what  they  do  believe. 

Their  forms  of  fpeech  are,  «  I  eftablifh  nothing :  it  is 

"  no  more  fo  than  fo ;  or  no  morp  one 
The  commoa        «"  than  the  other :  I  .do  not  comprehend 

J^rxSoallws,        "  lt :  &*  appearances  are,  in  all  refpedfc* 

"  equal :  the  rule  of  fpeaking,  both  pr* 
*'  and  cmy  is  alike :  nothing  feems  true,  that  may  not 
?«  as  well  feem  falfe.'f  Their  facramental  word  is  {«%«* 
that  is  to  fay,  "  I  demur  to  it,  I  fufpend  my  judgment.^ 
This  is  their  conftant  note,  with  other  terms  of  the  like 
fignificsncy,  the  effedt  of  which  is  a,  pure,  entire,  and 
absolute  paufe  and  fufpenfion  of  the  judgment.  They 
snake  tffe  of  their  reafon  to  inquire  and  dtfpute,  but  not 
Co  fix  and  determine.  Whoever  will  imagine  a  perpetual 
confeffion  pf  ignorance,  a  judgment  without  biafs,  and 
*  without  inclination  upon  any  occafion  whatsoever,  con- 
ceives a  true  idea  of  Pyrrhonifm,  I  exprefc  this  whim* 
iicalnefs  as  well  as  I  can,  by  reafon  that  many  people  can 
hardly  conceive  what  it  n,  and  authors  themfelves  repre- 
sent it  a  little  differently  and  obfcurely- 

As  to  the  actions  of  life,  tfhey  follow  the  common 

forms.     They  yield  and  give  themfelves 

^avtott-1*  UP  to  ^c  natural  inclinations^  to  the  km- 
tbe  Pyn-ho-  pulfe  and  power  of  the  paffions,  to  the 

«ian»  in  com-  eonftitu  tions  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and 
,     n  l  '  to  the  tradition  of  the  arts,  *  wn  mum  nos 

Dcus  ijtafsirty  fid  iantummodo  uti  -f  voluit;  c*  for  God 
"  would  not  have  us  know,  but  only  <ufe  thefe  things.4* 
They  fuffer  their  common  a&ions  to  be  gukled  by  thofe 
things  without  any  deliberation  or  judgment.  For  this 
reafon  I  -cannot  well  reconcile  what  is  faid  of  Pyrrho 
with  this  argument.  They  reprefent  him  ftupid  and 
immoveable,  leading  a  favage  and  omfociable  courfe  of 

•  Sextus  Eropiricui  fays  thit  verbatim,  Pyrrb.  Hypot.  lib.  i.  cap  .i<« 
p.  6«  +  Cic.4*  Di?^  lib.  Lxsp.  it* 
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life,  putting  htmfelf  in  the  way  of  being  jollied  by 
carts,  going  upon  precipices,  and  refuting  to  conform 
to  the  laws.  This  is  to  exaggerate  his  difcipline.  He 
would  not  be  thought  a  flock  or  a  done.  He  would  be 
ncprcfented  as  a  man  living,  reafbning,  and  arguing,  en- 
joying all  natural  conveniencies  and  pleafures,  employ- 
ing and  making  ufe  of  all  his  corporeal  and  fpiritual  fa- 
culties in  rule  and  reafon.  As  to  the  fantaftic,  imagi- 
nary^ and  falfe  privileges  that  man  has  ufurped,  of  lord- 
ing it,  ordaining  and  eftablilhing,  he  has,  in  good 
earned,  renounced  and  quitted  them. 

Yet  there  is  no  fedfc  *  but  is  obliged  to  permit  its  wife 
man  to  follow  feverai  things  not  compre-  Thc  ^ 
h ended,  nor  perceived,  nor  confented  to,  it  determined 
if  he  means  to  live :  and  if  lie  goes  to  fea,  in  ltfe  bx  *P* 
he  purfues  that  defign,  not  knowing  whe-  Pcaranccf* 
ther  it  will  be  fuccefsful  to  him  or  no ;  and  is  influenced 
only  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  (hip,  the  experience  of  the 
pilot,  the  convenience  of  the  feafon,  and  circumflqnces 
that  are  only  probable.  According  to  thefe,  he  is  bound 
to  go,  and  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  appearances, 
provided  there  be  no  exprefs  contrariety  in  them.  He 
has  a  body,  he  has  a  foul,  the  fenfes  pulh  him,  the  mind 
fpurs  him  on.  Although  he  do  not  find  in  himfelf  this 
proper  and  peculiar  token  of  judging,  and  though  he  per- 
ceives, he  ought  not  to  engage  his  confent,  confidering 
that  there  may  be  a  falfe  appearance,  as  well  as  a  true* 
neverthelefs  he  carries  on  the  offices  of  his  life  with  great 
liberty  and  convenience.  How  many  arts  are  there,  the 
profeffion  of  which  confifts  in  conje&ure  more  than  in 
knowledge  ?  That  decide  not  of  truth  pr  falfhood,  and 
only  follow  appearances  ?  There  is,  they  fay,  the  right 
as  well  as  the  wrong,  and  we  have,  in  us,  wherewith  to 
feek  it,  but  not  to  flop  it  when  we  touch  it.  We  art 
much  the  better  for  it,  When  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 
governed  by  the  world  without  inquiry.  A  foul  free 
from  prejudice  is  in  a  very  fair  way  towards  tranquillity; 
men  that  judge  and  controul  their  judges,  never  duly 
iubrait  to  them. 

•  Montaigne  only  copies  Ckero  here.  .  Acad.  Qtiaft.  lib,  ii.  cap.  31. 
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How  much  more  docile  and  cafy  to  be  reconciled  to 

religion,  and  the  laws  of  civil  policy,  are 
WJ?tA"?.,J^8/-  j     firoplc  and  incurious  minds,  than  thofe 

ar*  bcft  difpofec  *  •  ■  t  1 

to  fubmit  to  re  over-cunous  wits  and  pedagogues,  that 
Kpon>  and  the  will  ftill  be  prating  of  divine, and  human 
^aratnf.0  caufes?  There  is  nothing  in  human  in- 

vention that  carries,  fo  much  probability 
and  profit.  This  man  is  reprefented  naked  and  empty, 
acknowledging  his  natural  weaknefs,  fit  for  receiving 
foreign,  ftrength  from  above,  unfurnifhed  with  human 
fcience,  and  the  more  adapted  for  receiving  divine 
knowledge,  undervaluing  his  own  judgment  to  make  the 
more  room  for  faith;  neither  difbelieving  nor  eftabliihing 
any  do&rine  cQntrary  to  the  laws  and  common  obfer- 
vatrces;  humble,  obedient,  docile,  ftudious,  a  fworn 
enemy  to  herefy,  and  confequently  free  from  the  vain 
and  irreligious  opinions  introduced  by  the  falfe  feds. 
He  is  as  a  charte  blanche,  prepared  to  receive  fuch  forms 
from  the  finger  of  God,  as  he  fiiall  pleafe  to  engrave  on 
it,  The  more  we  refign  and  commit  ourfelves  to  God, 
and  the  more  we  renounce  ourfelves,  of  the  greater  value 
we  are,  "  Take  in  good  part,  fays  the  preacher,  the 
tc  things  that  prefent  themfelves  to  thee,  as  they  feem 
"  and  taite  to  thee  from  one  day  to  another :  the  reft  is 
*'  out  of  thy  knowledge."  Dominus  novii  cogitations  bo* 
m**m,  fuoniam  vana  funt ;  "  the  Lord  knoweth  the 
P  thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity  V 

Thus  we  fee,  that  of  the  three  general  fedts  of  philo- 
sophy,   two  make   open   profeffion    of 
SVrSo°af         doubting  and  ignorance ;  and  in  that  of 
of  the  Dog-  the  Dogmatifts,  which  is  the  third,  it  is 

*»2tiA**  obvious,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  have 

only  affumed  the  face  of  aflurance,  to  give  them  the  bet- 
ter air.  They  have  not  been  fo  folicitous  to  eftablilh  any 
certainty  for  us,  as  to  ihew  us  how  far  they  proceeded  in 
this  purfuit  of  the  truth,  quam  doBi  fingunt  maps  quam 
ttorunt ;  "  how  the  learned  rather  feign  than  know  +.° 
Timjem,  being  to  inform  Socrates  of  what  he  knew  of  the 
Gods,  the  world,  and  men,  propofes  to  fpeak  of  them  to 

•  P&Lxciv.  vi.  f  Plato  in  Tin«0|  p.  516.  • 
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him  as  one  man  does  to  another,  and  thinks  it  fufficientlf 
his  reafons  areas  probable  as  another  man's,  for  the  exa<ft 
reafbns  were  neither  in  his  hand,  nor  that  of  any  mortal 
whatfoever;  which  one  of  his  followers  has  thus  imi- 
tated, u t  potero9  explicabo :  nee  tamen,  ut  Pytbius  Apollo* 
cert  a  utfint  et  fixa,  qua  dlxero ;  Jed  ut  bomunculus>  probabi* 
lia  conjefturd  fequeris  *;  "  I  will  explain  things  in  the  beft 
•'  manner  I  caq,  .yet  not,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  pro- 
c*  nouncing  thenvas  fixed  and  certain,  but  like  a  mere 
€<  man,  who  adheres  to  probabilities    by  conjecture." 
And  that  other  upon  the  natural  and  popular  topic  of  the 
contempt  of  death,  as  he  has  elfewhere  tranflated  it 
from  the  very  dififertation  of  Plato  -f;  Si  forte,  dedeorum 
naturd  ortuque  tnundi  dijfe rentes,  minus  id  quod  babemus  in 
animo  confequemur,  baud  erit  mirum.  ALquum  eft  metninijfo 
et  me*  qui  dijferam,  bominum  efie>  et  vos  qui  judicetis,  utfi 
frobdbilia  dicentur,  nihil  ultra  requiratis ;    "  if,  in  diA 
w  courting  of  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  and  the  origin  of  the 
€s  world,  we  ihould  happen  not  to  exprefs  all  that  we  cpn- 
€€  ceive  in  our  minds,  it  will  be  no  wonder :  for  it  is  but 
"  juft  that  we  fhould  remember,  that  both  I  who  argue, 
u  and  you  who  are  my  judges,  are  but  men  :  fo  that,  if 
€€  probable  things  aredelivered,  ye  are  to  require  nothing 
"  more."    Ariftotle  commonly  heaps  up  a  great  number 
of  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  other  men,  for  the  fake  of 
comparing  them  with  his  own,  and  to  fhew  us  how  far 
he  has  gone  beyond  them,  and  how  much  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches to  probability  :  for  truth  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  authority  and  testimony  of  others :  and  therefore 
Epicurus  was  very  careful  not  to  quote  them  in  his 
writings,  Ariftotle  was  the  prince  of  all  Dogmatifts,  and 
yet  we  are  told  by  him,  that  much  knowledge  adminifters 
occafion  of  doubting  the  more.  In  faft,  we  often  find  him 
wrapped  up  in  obfeurity,  fo  thick  and  impenetrable,  that 
we  know  not,  by  his  opinion,  what  to  chufe.  It  is,  in  eft 
feft,  Pyrrhonifm  under  the  form  of  determination^  Hear 
Cicero's  proteftation,  who  expounds  another's  fancy  to  us 
by  his  own  J ;  Qui  requirunt,  quid  de  quaqSe  reipjifentiamus% 

•  C\c.  Tufc.  Qpaeft.  lib.  i,  cap.  9.        +  Ciccro*i  Tim* in,  feu  de  Uni; 
Ttrfb  Fi  agmentnm,  cap.  3.  J  Cic.  de  Nature  Deorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

curiofius 
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curiojtus  id  foci  tint,  qudm  necejfe  eft* — H*c  in  phikfoplria  ra- 
tio, contra  omnia  MJferendi,  nullamque  rem  apcrti  judicand?9 
perfeRa  a  Socrate,  repetita  ab  Arcefild,  confirmata  a  Carneade, 
ujque  ad  noftram  viget  tlatem.  ffifumus,  qui  $mnibus  verts 
Jalfa  qusdam  adjunffa  ejfe  dicamus9  tantdjtmilitttdiney  ut  in 
lis  nulla  in/it  certe  judicandi  et  tjfintiendi  nota ;  <c  they  who 
"  defire  to  know  what  we  think  of  every  thing,  are  too  in- 
*c  quifitive. — This  rulein  philofophy,  of  difputing  againft 
u  every  thing,  and  of  explicitly  determinifig  nothing,  which 
cc  was  founded  by  Socrates,  re-eftablifliing  by  Arcefilaus, 
u  and  confirmed  by  Carneades,  has  continued  in  ufe  even 
u  to  our  times.  We  are  they  who  declare,  that  in  every 
u  truth  there  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  falfhood,  and  that  fo  re- 
u  fembling  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  mark  in  them  where- 
u  by  to  judge  of,  or  aflent  to  either  with  certainty  .,J  Why 
has  not  only  Ariftotle,  but  moft  of  the  philofophers,  af- 
feded  obfcurit}',  but  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  fubjtrft, 
and  to  amufe  the  curiofity  of  our  minds  by  furnifhing 
them  with  this  bone  to  pick,  on  which  there  is  no  flefli? 
Clitomachus  *  affirmed,  that  by  the  writings  of  Car- 

*  Montaigne  hat  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  Cicero,  whole? 
words  art  thefe  s  «  the- opinion  of  which  Calliplion  Carneades  fo  ftn> 
*■  dioufly  defended,  that  he  even  feemed  to  approve  of  it,  although  Clita- 
*  machut  affirmed,  that  he  never  could  unaerftand  what  was  approved 
•*  by  Carneade*."  Acad.  Qttsft.  lib.  x.  cap,  45.    But  this  is  not  fayingv 
cc  That  Clitomachus  aflerted,  that  by,  the  writings  of  Carneades,  he 
«*  could  never  difcover  his  opinion.**  The  difpute  is  not,  what  were  the 
•pinions  of  Carneades  in  the  general,  but  what  he  ufed  to  fay  in  defence 
ef  Calliphon's  private  opinion  concerning  what  conftitutes  roan's  chief 
good.    Forafrouch  as  Carneades  was  an  Academician,  he  could  not  ad- 
vance any  thing  pofttiveor  clearly  decifive  upon  this  important  queftiont 
which  was  the  reafon  that  CI  it  ©roach  us  never  could  underftand  what  was 
the  opinion  of  Carneades  in  this  matter.  Calliphon  made  the  chief  good 
confift  in  pleafure  and  virtue  both  together,  which,  fays -Cicero,  Car- 
aeades  alio  was  not  willing  to  contradict,  "  not  that  he  aproved  it,  but 
*'  that  he  might  oppofe  the  Stoics  $  not  to  decide  the  thing,  but  to  em- 
"  barrafs  the  Stoics/9  Acad.  Qiiaeft,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4s.   In  this  fame  book 
Cicero  explains  to  us  fever al  of  Carneades't  opinions  «  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable  is,  that  he  only  does  it  as  they  are  fet  forth  by  Clitomachus. 
"  Having,  fays  he,  explained  all  that  Carneades  fays  upon  this  fubjeel, 
44  all  thole  opinions  of  Antiochus  (Hie  Stoic)  will  fall  to  the  ground . 
"  But,  to  tear  left  J  (hould  be  fufpecUd  of  making  him  dy  what 
M  I  think,  I  (hall  deliver  nothing  but  what  I  collect  from  Clitomachus, 
«  who  pafled  his  life  with  Carneades  till  he  was  an  old  man,  and,  being 
"  a  Carthaginian,  was  a  man  of  great  penetration,  very  ftudious  more- 
«  ever,  and  ves-y  exacV  Acad*  Qjiaft,  lib;  iv.  cap.  3*.  •«  1  have,  lays 
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M&d$9t  be  couhd  never  difcover  what  opioion  bft  was  oiv 
Why  did  Epicurus  affe&  to  be  abftruie,  a?d  what  elfe 
procured  Heraclitus  the  furnamc  of  moTciM*,  or  obfcure  ? 
Obfottity  is  a  coin  which  the  learned  makeufe  of,  like 
jugglers,  to  conceal  the  vanity. of  their  art,  and  which 
the  ftuppdity  of  mankind  takes  for  current}  pay; 

Cirrus  oh  obfiurAtn  lingttam,  magis  inter  inams  : 
Oquria  enimjlolid}  magi*  admrantwr  amantquc> 
htvtrfn  $usfub  verbis  fati/anSia  ccrnutu  *» 

Bornbaft  and  riddle  always  puppies  jjleafe, 
For  fools  adfnire  3ij4  love  fuch  things  a*  theft : 
And  a  dull  quibble,  ambiguoufly  exprefl, 

to  their  empty  minds  a  woad'roqs  jeft. 


Cicero  reproves  fome  of  his  friends  for  Having  fpemt 
ipore  time  in  aftrology,  law,  logic,  and 
geometry,  than  thofe  arts  deferved,  faying,    JnsVfpiS 
that  the  ffcudy  of  thefc  diverted  them  from    byfome  of  the 
the  more  ufefuj  and  honourable  duties  of    ^fojjj^ 
life.    The  Cyrenaic  philofophers  equally 
defpifod  natural  philofophy  and  logic.  Zeno  +  in  the  verjr 
beginning  of  the  books  of  the  commonwealth,  declared 
all  the  liberal  arts  unprofitable.    Chryfippuj  faid,  that 
what  Plato  and  Ariftotle  had  wrote  concerning  logic,, 
they  qitfy  compofed  for  diversion,,  and  by  way  of  ex- 

* 

*  Cicero  a  Tittle  before  explained  to  you  from  the  word*  of  CI  i  torn  achat, 
"  in  what  fenfe  Carneacjes  declared  thefe  matters/*  Tbefe  very  thing* 
Ckmo  rfjKtf1  afterwards,  where  he  tranfcribes  them  from  a  book 
which  Clitomachus  had  compofed  and  addrefled  to  the  poet  Luciliiis. 
After  this,  how  could  Cicero  make  Clitomachus  fay,  that  by  the 
wrirtegf.  of  Canpeadea  in  general,  he  could  never  difcover  what  were 
his  fentiments?  The  truth  is,  that  Clitomachus  bad  not  read  the  wri- 
tings 0/  Carneades  ;  for,  except  fome  letters  that  he  wrote  to  Anara- 
thes,  Mo*  of  Cappadocia,  which  ran  in  his  name,  the  reft  of  hjs  opi- 
nions, as  Diogenes  Laertiu*  fays  e*prefsly,  were  preferred  in  the  books 
of  his  difciplea.  In  VitaCarneadis,  lib,  iv.  fe£t.  65.  The  fame  hifto- 
rian  tell  us,  that  Clitomachus,  who  compofed  above  4.00  volume*,  ap- 
plied himfelf  above  all  things,  to  ill* Urate  the  fentiments  of  Car- 
neades,  whom  be  fucceded.  Diogenus  Laertius,  ia  the  life  of  Clito- 
machus, lib.  iv.  fed.  67. 

loort.  lib.  i.  veri  $40.  to- 
•f  Piog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Zeno,  lib.  vii.  feci.  j*» 

ercife  ; 
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ercife ;  and  he  could  not  believe  that  they  fpofke  of  fo  vaut 
a  thing  in  earneft.  Plptarch  fays  the  fame  of  metaphyfics : 
Epicurus  had  alfo  faid  as  much  of  rhetoric,  grammar, 
poetry,  mathematics,  and  (natural  philofophy  excepted) 
of  all  the  other  fciences  :  and  Socrates  fays  the  fame  of 
all,  except  ethics  and  the  fcience  of  life.  Whatever 
inftrudion  any  man  applied  to  him  for,  he  always,  in  the 
firft  place,  defired  him  to  give  him  an  account  of  the 
conditions  of  his  life  paft  and  prefent,  which  he  ex- 
amined and  judged,  cfteeming  all  other  learning  as  fu- 
pernumerary.  Par  urn  mibi  placent  ea  lit  era  qua  ad  vir- 
tutcm  do&oribus  nihil  profuerunt  * ;  "  that  learning  is  in 
"  fmall  repute  with  me,  which  did  not  contribute  to  the 
c<  virtue  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  learners."  Moft  of  the 
arts  have  been  difparaged  in  like  manner  by  the  fame 
knowledge.  But  they  did  not  confider  that  it  was  fo- 
reign to  the  purpofe  to  cxercife  their  underftanding  on 
thofe  very  fubje&s,  wherein  there  was  no  folid  advan- 
tage. 

As  for  the  reft,  fome  have  reckoned  Plato  a  Dogma- 

tift;  others  a  doubter;  others  in  fome 
What  were  things  the  former,  and  in  others  the  latter, 

fcmimenu.  Socrates,  who  conducted  his  dialogues, 

is  continually  darting  queries  and  (tirring 
up  difputes,  never  determining,  never  fatisfyiftg,  arid 
profefles  to  have  no  other  fcience  but  that  of  opposition. 
Homer,  their  author,  has  equally  laid  the  foundation* 
of  all  the  feds  of  philofophy,  to  (hew  how  indifferent  ic 
was  to  which  of  them  we  inclined. 

It  is  faid,  that  ten  feveral  fefts  fprung 
To  how  many  fr0m  Plato ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  never 
ga^c  5r7h,  did  any  inftru&ion  totter  and  waver,  if 

his  does  not. 
Socrates  faid, "  that  mid  wives,  while  they  make  it  their 
u  bufinefs  to  affift  others  in  bringing  forth, 
Socrates  com*   t c  jay  afide  the  mifery  of  their  own  gene- 

S^MwuSL    "  rati°n :  that,  by  the  title  of  the  Sage, 

"  which  the  Gods   had  conferred  upon 
*'  him,  he  was  alfo  difabled  in  his  virile  and  mental  love 

*  Salluft.  p.  94.  Mattaire'i  edit.  London,  1713. 

«  of 
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*'  of  the  faculty  of  bringing  forth,  contenting  hijufetf  t<r 
^  help  and  affift  thofe  that  were  pregnant,  to  opeff  theitf; 
u.  nature,  lubicrare  their  paflages,  facilitate  the  birth"  ot 
'{  the  iffue  of  their  brain's  5  to  paft  Judgment  ©nit*  tcF 
^  baptize,  nbqrilh*  fortify  it  \  to  fwathe  ahd  circumcife 
V  it  j  djcercifing£t}d  employing:  his  tinderftanding  ih  the 
u  perils  and  fortunes  of  others."    ' .,  .       ;% 

,  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  generality  of  the  au- 
thors pf. this  thi&l  clafs,.  as  the  ancients      ,  *J  . 
have  obferved  of  the  writings  of  Anaxa-     ma*  be"fcid  of"^ 
gocas,  Democritus,.  Parmenides,   Xeno-'   many  great 
phon,  and  others.  They  have  a  manner  of    l^°£j£o£ 
writing  doubtful,  both,  in  fubftance  and     writers 
defignj   cathet  inquiring  than  teaching, 
though  they  intermix  ibme  dogmatical  periods  in>  their 
compofitiohs.    Is  not  this.alfo  vifible  in  Seneca  and  Plu-.. 
tarch  ?.  How,  felf-contradi£tory  do  they. appear  to  fuch  as: 
pry  narrowly  into.  T  them?  And  the  reconcilers  of  the 
lawyers  ought  firft  to  reconcile. them  every  one  to  them-* 
felves.  * .  Pl#o  feems  to  me  to  have  affected  this  form  of 
philofophizing  by  diajogtie?,"  to  the  en,d  that  he  might 
with  greater  decency  from  feveral  niouths:  deliver  t,he  di- 
versity, and  variety  of  his  <?wn  fancies,^    To  treat  of  mat- 
ters variously  i$  altogether  as  well. as  to. treat  of  them 
conformably,  and  indeed  befterj  that  is.  to  fay,  more 
copipufly,"  add  with  greater  profit.     Let  us  only  loojk  at 
home-  fentenc^s  or  decrees,  are.  the  titmo'ft  period  of  alt. 
dogmatical  and  determinative  fpeaking :  and  yet   thofe 
arrets  \fchich  our  parliaments  make,  thofe  that  are  the 
moft  exemplary,'  and  ihit  are  fnpft.  proper  to  cultivate 
the  reverence  due  from  the  people  to  that  dignity  chiefly, 
confideiring  the  ability  of  the  perfons'  veiled  m  with  ir> 
derive  their  beauty  not  fo  much  from  the  conclufipns, . 
which  are  what  they  pafs  every  day,  and  are  common 
to  every  judge,  as  from  {he  difcuffipn  and  debating* 
of  the  differing  and  contrary  arguments  which  the  mat* 
terof  law  admits  of.     And  the  largefl:  field  fpt   the' 
Cenfures,  which  fome  philofqphers  pafsvpon  others,   is 
owing  to  the  contradictions  and  variety  of  opinions, 
wb^refa  every  one  of  them  finds  himfelf  intangled, 
Vol.  II.                        R                              either 
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either  on  purpofc  to  (hew  the  wavering  of  man's  undcf- 
ftanding  upon  every  fubjeft,  oc  dfe  ignorantly  compelled 
to  it  by  the  volubility  and  in?omprehen(ibiUty  of  all 
matter  r  which  is  the  very  figtvfication  *  of  that  maxim* 
fo  often  repeated  by  Pluur^i^  Seneca  and  many  other 
writers  of  their  clafi,  viz.  ^Iaaflippery  track  let  us* 
u  fufpend  our  belief:"  for,  a6  Euripides* fays, 

■ 

God's  yarious  works  perplex  the  thoughts  *i  men  *fv 


Like  that  which  Empedocle*  often  makes  ufe  of  in 
books,  as  if  he  was  agitated  by  a  divine  faryv  and  com* 
pelled  by  the  force  of  truths  Noy  ruv  we  feel  nothing* 
we  fee  nothing,  all  things  ape  copceakd  from  u»J*  here 
is  not  one  thing  of  which  we  can  pofkivtly  determine 
what  it  is,  according  to  the  divine  ikying,  Ceptatwwt* 
tncrtalium  timida,  e(  incert#  admwtniUnt*  u*flr*  ct  pre- 
vidtnti<z\ ;  "  the  thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  naiftr- 
u  able,  and  our  devices  are  but  uncertain"* 
It  muft  not  be  thought  ftrange  if  men,  though  they 

defpair  of  overtaking  the  prey,  neverthc- 
tSith  a*very0  k<"8  talce  a  p^afure  in  ttet  purfuit:  fludy 
agreeabieoc-  being  of  itfelf a  pleaiant  employments  fo 
cupation.  delightful,,  that,,  amongft  the  other  pfca- 

fores,  the  Stoics  alfo  forbid  that  which  proceeds  from; 
the  exercife  of  the  underftanding^  are  a&ualiy  for  curb* 
ing  it,  and  think  too  much  knowledge  intemperance* 

•  To  prove  that  this  was  exa&ly  what  Montaigne  intend**  by  thofr 
words,  iufjtgnifii  ct  rifrun%  &c«  which  l^r.  Cotfoa  haa  molt  aoftuxMjt 
turned  into  an  interrogation  by  this  jargon.  u  What  means  this  chiria^ 
M  in  the  clofe  V%  I  need  only  point  yon- la  thofe  that  immediately  pro*, 
ceded  them  in  the  quarto  edition  of  15$*}  where*  after  having  fpofceti  o£ 
thofe  ancient  philofophert  «k  who  had  a  form  of  writing  dubious,  both. 
*'  in  fubflance  and  defign,  inquiring  rather  than  innVo&tlig,  though  they 
**  intermix  fome  dogmatical  periods  in  their  ftyle,*'  Montaigne  fa^i*  in 
the  fame  breath, "  Where  is  this  more  tifible  tjian  in  our  PI  at  arch  f  tyo« 
•••  differently  does  he  reafon  upon  the  fame  topic  ?  How  often  does  he 
"  give  us  two  or  three  contrary  caufes  for  the  Jameeffe&v  and  how  akoy- 

varioua  arguments  without  preferring  either  to  our  choice.? 

+  Plutarctrs  treat! fe  of  the  oracles  that  ceaied^  chap.  24* 

%  Cic«  Quasft.  Acad,  lib.iv.  cap.  5, 

)  Wifdom  ix.  14.. 
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Democritus,  having  eaten  figs  *  at  his  table  which 

lifted  of  honey,  fell  immediately  to  con-        , 

ideting  within  himfetf  from  whence  they    ^ort  for 'in- 
derived  that  uncommon  fwectnefs;  and,     <ruirie$  into  na- 
to  be  fctisfied,  was  about  to  rife  from  the    Jg|  Puilofc>- 
tabte^  td  fee  the  place  wh*re  the  fig*  tfere 
gathered :  the  maid;  beifig  informed  what  Was  the  taufe  of 
thebuftle,  fatd  to  him,  with  a  fmiic,  that  he  need  give 
himfelf  no  ttouble  about,  it,  for  fee  had  put  them  into  a 
vefbl  hi  which  there  had  been  hpnejr;    He  was  vexed 
at  the  difcovery^  becatifc  it  had  deprived  him  of  the  op-. 

Eortunity  of  finding  odt  the  caufe  himfelf,  and  robbed 
is  Ciirioftty  of  matter  to  work  upOit.  "  Go  thy  way, 
*'  faid  bt  to  bcf ,  thou  haft  done  me  an  injury ;  buty 
*•  however,,  1  will  feek  out  the  caufe  of  it  as  if  it  was 
"  natural ;"  and  he  wotrld  fain  ha*e  found, out  fome 
true  caufe  of  am  &ffe£b  that  was  falfe  and  imaginary. 
This"  (lory  of  a  famtfus  and  £*reat  philofofrher  does  very 
eleaify  repfefent  to  ifc  the  ftudious  paffion  that  amufe* 
u*  ta  the  purfuit  of  the  things  which  we  defpair  of  ac- 
quiring- Ptatarch  gives  a  like  example  of  one  who 
would*  not  be  fet  right  in  a  matter  of  doubt,  bccaufe  he 
rtoold  riot  lofe  the  plcafure  of  feekinfglt ;  and  of  another 
flerfbh  who  Would  not  fuffcr  his  phyfician  to  allay  the 
rhirft  of  his  fever;  becaufe  he  would  not  lofe  the  plea- 
fure  of  quenching  it  by  drinking.  Satiui  eft  fupervacud 
tiifcere  (flam  nihil ;  "  it  is  better  to  learn  more  than  is  ne*- 
f<  ceffary  than  iwthmg  at  all/9 

As  many  thingfe  which  we  eat  are  pleafant  to  the  pa- 
rley though  neitferriow^^ 

fome,  m  like  manner,  what  out  under-    KffiS" 
ftamftng  extraft*  frorri  fcience,  is-  never-    is  food  for  th* 
fcelcfs  pteafcrfr,  though  it  is  neither  nu-    "^  of  »»• 
tricive  nor  falutary.     What  they  fay  is  thi^:  '*  the  con*-* 

0  PlotarchVTabl?  tar1k»  Qp.  jo.lib.i.  Tbi*  quotation,  ^rfai'ch  I  found 
rfl  fooaasl  bad  dipped  into  the  laft  edition  df  Bay  IcY  Critical  Dictionary  y 
at  the  article  PkmoCi I TU5,  note  i,  it  very  juft,  a*  I  wa«  fully  convin- 
ced by  con fu! ting  Plutarch  bimfrif ;  but  I  have  learnt  from  M.  de  la 
Monnoye,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  Democritus  eat  *h  raw,  a  cu- 
tualber.  and  not -A  <?£**,  a  fig,  asMbntaignt  has  tranilatcd  it,  copying 
tficr  Aroyot  andXylandcr.  t  Scncc.  Epift.  88. 

Ra  iC  fideration 
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fideration  of  nature  is  food  proper  for  our  mind*;  it 
elevates  and  puffs  us  up,  makes  us  diftfain  low  and 
u  terreftrial  things,  in  comparifon  with  things  that  are 
fublime  and  celeftial.  The  inquifition  into  great  and 
occult  things  is  very  pleafant,  even  to  him  who  ac- 
iC  quires  nothing*  by  it  but  the  reverence  and  awe  of 
*'  Judg'ng  it."  Thofe  arc  the  terms  of  their  profeffiom 
The  vain  image  of  this  fickly  fcuriofity  is  yet  more  ma- 
nifeft  by  this  other  example,  which  they  are  often  fond 
of  urging :  *  Eudoxus  wifhed,  and  prayed  to  the  Gods> 
that  he  might  once  fee  the  fun  near  at  hand,  to  compre- 
hend the  form,  magnitude,  and  beauty  of  it,  though  he 
ihould  befuddenly  burnt  by  it.  He  was  defirous,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life*,  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  of  which  thf 
ufe  and  pofTeffion  would  be  taken  from  him  at  the  fame 
inftant;  and,,  for  the  fake  of  this-  fudden  and  tranfitoiy 
knowledge,  lofe  all  the  other  knowledge  he  had  then, 
or  might  have  acquired  hereafter. 

I  cannot  eaiily  perfuade  myfelf,  that  Epicurus,  Plato* 

■  and  Pythagoras,    have  given    us  rheir 

EpicurasTthe-      atoms,  ideas,  and  numbers,  for  articles- 

ideas  of  Plato,       of  our  faith.   They  were  too  wife  to  efta- 

Sl?t%rAif.  b,ifh  thinSs  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  difput- 
to  what  end  '  able,,  for  their  credenda..  But,  in  the  then 
they  were  ad-       obfeure  and  ignorant  flare  of  the  world, 

each  of  thofe  great  men  endeavoured  to 
ftrike  out  fome  image  of  light,  whatever  it  was,  and 
racked  their  brains  for  inventions^  that  had,  at  leaft,  a 
pleafant  and  fubde  appearance,  provided  that,  however 
falfe  they  were,  they  might  be  able  to  (land  their 
ground  again  ft  oppofition,  Umcuique  ifta  pro  ingtnio  fin* 
guntur,  non  ex  ftienti*  vi  f  ;  "  thofe  are  things  which 
"■every  one  fancies,  according  to  his  genius,  not  by  virtue 
**  of  knowledge." 

•  In  Plutarch's  traft,  u  that  it  is  impoflible  to  live  merily,  accord rng 
"  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus/*  chap.  3,  you  will  find,  in  Diogenes  Lacr* 
tins,  lib  yiii.  feet.  86—91,  tne  life  of  Eudoxus,  that  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philofopber,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Plato. 

f  M.  Senec.  Suaforiaruro,  lib.  i.  Suaf.  4* 
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One  of  the  ancients,  being  reproached  that' he  pro- 
fefled  philofophy,  but  nevertbelefs,  in  his 
own  opinion,  made  no  great  account  of    .what  U  true 
it,  made  anfwer,  that  this  was  the  true    SdSS^fthc 
way  of  philofophizing  :  they  would  con-     phiiefophers, 
fider  all,  and  weigh  every  thing;  and  have     *ith  l*$ard 

c        j     1  •  ^  %         J        r-\  to  religion  and 

found  this  an  employment  fuited  to  our    the  laws, 
natural  curiofity.     Something  they  have 
written  for  the  life  of  public  fociety,  as -their  religions; 
and  for  that  confideration,  as  it  was  but  reafonable,  they* 
were  not  willing  to  fife  the  common  notions  too  finely, 
that  they  might  not  obftaufl  the  common  obedience  to 
-the  laws   and  cuftoms  of  their  country.     Plato  treats 
f  his  m yilqry  with  barefaced  raillery ;  for,  where  he  writes 
according  to  his  own  method,  he  gives  ho  certain  rule. 
When  he  perfbnates  the  legifiator,  he  affymes  a  ftyle 
that  is  magisterial  and  dogmatical ;  and  yet,  therewith, 
Acidly  mixes  ,the  molt  fantaftical  of  his  inventions,  as 
fit  to  perfuade  the  vulgar,  as  they  are  too  ridiculous  to 
fee  believed  by  himfelf,  knowing  very  well  hqw  fit  we 
are  to  receive  all  manner  of  im predion s,  efpeqially  the 
moft   violent  and  immoderate.     Yet,  in  his   laws,  he 
takes  great  care,  that  nothing  be  fung  in  public  but 
poetry,  of  which  the  fabulous  fictions  tend  to  fome  ufe- 
Jul  purpofe  :  it  being  fo  eafy  to  imprint  all  phantafms 
in  the  human  mind,  that  it  were  injuftice  not  to  feed 
is  with   profitable  lyes,  rather  than  with  thofe  that  are 
unprofitable   and  prejudicial.      He  fays,  without  any 
fcruple,  in  his  Republic,  that  it  is  very  often  ne^eflary 
for  men's  good  to  deceive  them.  It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
Ae  fedts  that  have  moft  adhered  to  truth,  ajjd  thofe 
that  have  moft  view  to  profir,  by  which  the  latter  have 
gained  credit.     It  often  happens,  that  the*  thing  which 
appears  to  our  imagination  to  be  the  moft  true,  feems 
$>t  to  be  the  moft  profitable  in  life.     The  boldeft  fedts, 
as  die  Epicurean,  ryrrhonian,  and  the  new  Academic, 
are  conftrained,  after  all  is  faid  and  done,  to  fubirlit  to* 
$£  civil  law.    There  are  other  fubjeft?,  which  they  have 
difcufled,  ibjne  on  the  right,  others  on  the  left ;  and 
each  feft  endeavours  to  give  them  fome  countenance, 
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be  it  right  or  wrong.  For,  finding  nothing  fo  abftrtffe? 
which  they  would  »ot  vcotui*  to  treat  <*,  they  w«rek 
very  often  forced  to  forge  weak  and  ridiculous  conjee? 
tures;  not  tK^t  they  themftjves  looked  upon  them,  as  any 
foundation  for  eftablHhing  any  certain  truth,  but  mere- 
ly for  the  exercife  of  their  ftudy.  Nqb  tarn  id  fenfijfe, 
quod  dtcerent,  qtum  exercere  invent*  mater U  difficult atfs  vi- 
(Ltniur  voluiffe ;  "  not  that  they  feem  to  have  been  per- 
ft  fuaded  of  thp  truth  of  what  they  faid,  but  rather, 
fc  that  they  were  willing  to  exercife  their  taienta,  by  the 
i*  difficulty  of  the  &bjc£t."  If  this  was  not  th*  cafe,  how 
lhall  we  palliate  fo  great  inconftancy,  variety,  and  var 
pity  of  opinions,  as  we  fee  have  been  produced  by  thofe 
excellent  and  admirable  fouls  ?  As,  for  ipftance,  what 
pan  be  more  vain,  than  to  offer  tp  define  God  by  our 
analogies  and  conjectures  ?  To  regulate  him  and  the 
world  by  our  capacities  and  our  laws  ?  To  make  ufe  of 
that  little  fcantling  of  knowledge,  which  be  has  been 
pleafed  to  allow  to  our  ftatc  of  nature,  to  his  detriment  ? 
And,  becaufe  we  cannot  extend  our  fight  to  his  glorious 
throne,  to  bring  him  down  to  a  level  with  our  corrup- 
tion and  our  miseries  ? 

Of  all  human  and  ancient  opinions  concerning  re- 

ligion,  that  feems  to  me  the  moft  pro- 
tiableof sX°"  lj«>le,  and  the  moil cxcufablc,  which  ac- 
human  opini-        knowledged  God  to  be  an  incomprrhenfi- 

3wo^    *        bl?  Powe'?  the  orig*nal  *nd  prcferyer  of 

all  things^  all  goodnefs,  all  ptrfc&ioo, 
receiving  and  taking  in  good  part  the  honour  and  reve- 
rence which  man  paid  upon  him,  under  what  appear* 
pnee,  name,  or  ceremonies  focver : 

S.  Jupiter  omnipptens  rerum>  regimque  deur^jue^ 
Pragmtor  genetrixyte  *  • 

«c  The  almighty  Jupiter,  the  author  of  all  things  and 
f  the  parent  q(  fcingj  and  gods.*'  % 

•  Thofe  which  were  the  verfc*  of  Valerius  Soranus,  were  preforved  by 
Varro,  from  whom  St.  Auguftine  ba»  iafertcd  them  in  bit  book  de  Ctvi- 
tatcJDci,  lib,  y&  cap.  s,  if.  ' 

;     ?  •'•■-  Thi« 
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Thii  zfcal  ha?  bfcfc  un  WerTally  looked  upoh  fifoife  fcesfiteff 
witti  a  gratiobs  ey&  All  civilized  riatiotfs  have  rcapetf 
fruit  from  thrir  divbtFon*  Impious  rt*ti  trtd  43k>h* 
have  every-WhefchaiflSfuitable  everita. 

TBfc  paga*  hiftottes  acknowledge   d^rttty,    Ardfei*; 
juftice,  prodigies,  snd  oracles,  emplbyed    Tieifc*. 
for  their  profit  and  inftru&ion  in  their  fa-    *hicfc  the  Fa- 
bulous religions :  God  in  his,  mercy  vottch-    B*»  ^q£? 
fafing,  perhaps,,  by  tbefetemporaloenfcfits,    * 
<o  eheriTR  the  tender  pt-ihdples  of  a  kind  of  brutiih  know* 
ledge,  which  tfiey  had  of  him,  by  the  fight  pf  nature* 
through  the  fajfe  images1  of  their  drtarts.    And  thfcfif 
which  man  has  framed  out  of  his  own  IftVeqtion,  art  hot 
only  fajfe  but  impioui  ahd  injurious. 

Of  all  the  religions,  which  St.  Pay)    wjutSt.  Pto 
found  in  renute  at  Athens,  that  which    thought  of  the 
they  devoted  to  the  fecret  and  unknown    ^^Q^' 
God,  fcemed  to  him  the  moft  excufabls. 

Pythagoras  ihadowed  the  truth  a  little  more  clofcly, 
judging  that  the  knowlecige  of  this  firft 
Caufe,  and  Being  of  beings,  ought  to  be    IKSSSL 

•    *  ,.   •  •  t    °  /•••       °     •  i    ■         gorw  thought 

indefinite  without  prescription,,  without''  Sftbekjen   • 
declaration;  that  it  was  aothing but  the    which mf or 

i*         />         .         «       •       ^  j'      can  form  of  v 

extreme  enort  of  oyr  imagination  towards  gwJ. 
perfection*  every  man  amplifying  the  idea 
of  him,  according  to  his  capacity.  But,  if  Nqm?  at- 
tempted to  conform  the  devotion  of  his  people  to  this 
projed,  to  unite  them  to  a  religion  purely  mental,  with- 
out any  prefent  object  and  material  mixture,  he  at- 
tempted 3  thing  of  no  ufe. 

The  mind  of  man  cannot  poflibty  Bfcaihtain  itfclf,  ffokt- 
ing  in  fuch  an  infinity  of  rud^  conceptions* . 
There  is  a  neceffiry  of  adapting-therfc  to  »    JSS52r  £* 
certain  image  proportioned  to  his  capacity,    libera  for  tM 
The  divine  majefty  has,  therefore,  in  fothe "   pe«*U,jc«>rdi. 
meafure,  fuffered  himfelf,  for  our  fakes,  to*    £££.      " 
be  circumfcribed  in  corporal  limits.   Hisf 
fupernatural  and  celeftial  my  fteries  have  figns  of  our 
earthly  ftate.     His  adoration  is  exprefled  by  offices  and 
vvprds  that  are  borrowed  from'  the  fenfe* ;    for  it  is 

&  4  man 
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jpan  that  believes,  and  that  prays.  I  omit  the  Qfhct 
arguments  that  are  made  life  of  upon  this  fubjed.  Buf 
X  cfrn  hardly  ^induced  to  believe,  that  the  fight  pf  puj 
crucifixes,  that  the  pi$ure  of  our  Saviour's  paffion, 
that  the  ornfonenx's  and  ceremonious  motions  io  ouf 
Churches,  that  the  voices  accommodated  to  the  devout- 
nefsof  pur  thoughts,  and  that  this  routing  of  the  fenfes. 
do  aot  warm  the  fouls  of  the  people  with  a  reugioui 
paffiotvof  a  >ery*falutary  effect. !■  '*"  *  1 

..  "  •'  "0f  the  objeds  of  wprfhip,  to  which 

Tlie  woWhip         they  have  given  a  body,  according  as  ne* 

^  the  fan  the    ■      -   /*>  "     j  •      v  •■•'.!•*     r  i  t_'i«    j      r- 

vofrticqufable  "  ceffity  required  in  this  tfmyerfal  blindncfs, 
adoration.  '  ■  ,'  1  fliould,  I  fancy,  moll  ipclme  to  jhof< 
•         .  who  adored  the  fun,         lf  '     K 


0*  "»  1*  i  " 
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'  lloeil  du  wonde :  et  ft  Dieu  ctu  chef  port e  des  yeuxM 
Les  rayons  du  fol'tel  font  fes  yeux  radiaux,  '*  ' 

Qui  doument  vie  htous>  nous  marntrennent  et  gar  dent % 

<  Et  lesfdiffs  des  botnmes  en  ie  mondi  regardent ;  ■ 

Cefaau,  Cf  grand  fokily  qui  nous  faitt  les  faifons, 
$e}on  qu\il  entre,  'oufort  des  fes  douze  maifons : 
<%ui  rempht  Vinivers '  defes  vert  us  cogwes, 
S$$ii,d*  unfi;ai&  de  fes  yeux  nens  diJJHpre  les  nues : 
Vefprit\  A* n&  du  inotide,  ardent  6f  flamboyant, 
En  Id  courfe  nP  u'n  jour 'tout  le  c\el  tourney an /, 

'  Pltiri  df  immefi ft  grandeur,  rond,  vagabond,  etfermc* 

'  Leqtiet  tierit  deffous  (uy  tout  le  monde  four  terme  ;     '  • 
En  repot y  fans  repps 9  oyfif ei  fans  fejour, 
Fils  aifne  de  nature,  et  le  pere  da  jour  \ 

"  Thecommbn  light  that  equal  ftiines  on  all, 
Piffus'd  around  the  whole  terreftrial  ball ; '» 
And,  if  th'  Almighty  ruler  of  the  fkies 
Has  eyes,  the'ftm-beams  are  his  radiant  eyes, 
-That life'and  fafety  give  to  youftg  and  old, 
And  all  menYa&ions  upon  earth  behold. 
This  great,  this  beautiful,  and  glorious  fun, 
Who  makes  their  courfe  the  varied  feafons  run ; 


+  Ronfard* 
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tfliat  with  his  virtues  fills  the  univerfe, 
And  with  one  glance  can  fullen  clouds  difperfe ; 
Earth's  life  ai)d  foul,  that,  flaming  in  his  fphere. 
Surrounds  the  hcav'ns  in  one  day's  career ; 
Immenfely  great,  moving  yet  firm  and  round, 
•Who  the  whole  world  below  has  made  his  bound  ; 
At  reft,  without  reft,  idle  without  ftay, 
Nature's  firft  fou,  and  father  of  the  day* 

jForaftqucl}  a$,  befides  this  bis  magnitude  and  beauty. 
It  is  thje  piece  of  fhi$  machine  which  we  difcover  at  the 
jremoteft  diftance  from  us,  and  therefore  fp  little  known, 
that  they  were  pardonable  for  entering  into  the  admira- 
tion and  reverence  of  it* 

Thales,  who  was  the  firft  that  inquired  *  into  things 
of  thi?'  nature,  thought  God  to  be  a  fpirit,  that  made 
ftll  things  of  water,  Anaximander,  that  the  Gods  were, 
?t  different  a&d  diftant  feafons,  dying  and  entering  into 
jife  +,  $nd  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worlds. 
Anaximencs,  thgt  the  air  was  God  £*  that  he  was  im- 
pi^nfe,  infinite,  and  always  in  motion.  Anaxagoras  § 
pas  the  firft  ipan  who  believed,  that  the  defcription  and 
jnani)$r  of  all  tbiqgs,  were  conducted  by  the  power  and 
feafon  of  an  infinite  fpirit.  Alcmseon  ||  afcribed  divinity 
to  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  ftars,  and  the  foul.  Pytha- 
goras has  roadg  God  f  to  be  a  fpirit,  diffufed  through 
the  nature  of  all  things,  from  whence  our  fouls  are  ex- 
tracted. Parmenides  **,  a  circle  furrounding  heaven, 
?nd  fupportirig  the  world  by  its  heat  and  light.  Empedo- 
fles  ft  pronounced  the  four  elements,  of  which  all  things 
are  compofed,  to  be  a  God.  Protagoras  £±had  nothing 
fo  fay,  whether  there  were  gods  or  not,  or  what  they 
were.  Democritus  $§  was  one  while  of  opinion,  that  the 
images  and  their  revolutions  were  GodsQP;  at  another 
time,  he  deified  that  nature,  which  darts  but  thofe  fa- 
vages  ;  and,  at  another  time,  he  pays  this  attribute  to  our 
knowledge  and  underftanding.  Plato  f  { puts  his  opinion 

•  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.        t  Cic.  ibid.        t  Wem»  »hicJ- 
4  Id.  ibid.  cap.  n.  1  Id.  ibid.  «  Id.  ibid.  ••  Id.  ibid, 

ff  Id.   ib.  cap.  i  a.  1 1  He  was  a  fobpifl  of  Abdera,  Id.  ibid. 

\S  Id.  ibid.  |I  Id.  ibid.  f  f  Id.  ibid. 
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into  various  lights*    He  fays,  in  his  Tk&aSus,  tfeat  the 
father  of  the  world  cann<H  be  named ;  afcd,  in  his  bbok 
of  laws,  that  he  thinks  men  ought  not  to  enquire  ibto 
his  being  ?  and  etfewbere,  in  the  very  fame  book,  he 
makes  the  worid,  the  heaven,  the  ftars,  the  earth,  and 
our  fouls,  gods,  admitting,  moreover,  thole  which  have 
been  received  by  ancient  inlHtution  in  every  republic, 
jXenophon  *  reports  a  like  perplexity  jh  the  do&r'me  of 
Socrates ;  one  while  affirming  that  men  ought  not  to  in- 
quire in  the  form  of  God,  and  pref$ntty  making  him 
maintain  that  the  fun  is  God,   and  the  foul  God ;  bn£ 
while,  he  fays,  he  maintains  there  is  but  OQe  God,  and 
afterwards*  that  there  ace  many  gods*      Sptfufypus* 
Plato's  nephew  ^,  makes  God  to  be  a  eertajta  power 
governing  all  things,  and  that  ir  is  an  animal*     Arftto- 
tlejone  while  fays,  it  is  the  foul,  and  another  while  the 
world ;  one  while  he  gives  this  world  another  mailer, 
and  at  another  time  makes  God  the  ardor  of  heaven, 
Xenoerates  §  makes  the  Gods  to  be  tight  in  number* 
of  whom  five  were  among  the  planets ;  the  fixth  eon* 
fitted  of  all  the  fixed  (tars*  as  fo  many  of  its  members? 
the  feventh  and  eighth  the  fun  and  moon,    Heraclide$ 
Ponticus  ||  is  of  a-  wavering  opinion,  and  finally  de* 
prives  God  of  ftnfe,   and  makes  him  fhift  from  one 
form  to  another,  and  afterward*  fays,  it  »  heaven  and 
earth.    Theophraftus  f  wanders  ife  the  fame  uncertainty 
atnongft  all  his  fancies,  one  while  afcf  ibing  the  fuperin* 
tendency  of  the  world  to  the  understanding,  at  another 
time   to-  heaven,   and  one  while  alfcf  to    the  ftars, 
Strato  **  witt  have,  it  to  be  nature,  having  the  ptfivef  of 
generation,  augmentation,  and  cfttftitH&tfon,  but  withdttt 
tbrm  and  fentiment*    Zeno  f\  mafces  it- to  be  the  law  ctf 
nature,  commanding  good  and  forbMing  evil,  winch  law 
is  an  antma)>  and  rake*  away  the  acenftomed  gods, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Vefta,  &c    Diogenes  ApoHoniatesJJ  ak 

*  C\c.  de  fifeum  Dior  urn,  lib.  i.  cap.  ri.  i  Idem,  cap.  »$. 

J  Id.  ibid.  $  Id.  ibid.  U  Id.  ibid.  f  Id.  ibid. 

•*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  14.  ft  Id.  ibui. 

XI I  cannot  imagine  where  Montaigne  learned,  that  age  wai  tbe  tk&tj 
acknowledged  by  Diogenes  of  Appolloni*  j  ^muft  farelv  have  been 
printed  ioftead  of  air,  in  one  of  tbe  firft  editions  of  his  EPays,  from 
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pribes  the  deity  to  age.      Xenophanes  *  makes  Go4 
round,  feeing  and  hearing,   but  not  breathing,  aor 
having  any  thing  in  common  with  the  nature  of  man. 
Arifto  f  thinks  the  form  of  God  to  beincomprehenfibfe, > 
deprives  him  of  fenfe,  and  knows  not  whether  be  be  an 
apunal  or  fomething  clfe.    Cleanthes  %  one  while  fop. 
pofes  him  to  be  reafon,  another  while  the  world j  fome- 
times  the  foul  of  nature,  at  other  times  the  fbpreme 
heat,  called  4Jther,  rolling  about  and  encompaffing  all. 
Ferfeus  §,  the   discipline  of  Zeno,    was  of  opinion, 
that  men  who  have  been  remarkably  nfeful  to  fociety, 
are  firnamed  gods,     Chryfippus  (f  made  a  conftifed 
coll«9tion  of  all  the  foregoing  opinions,  and  reckons 
men  alfo,  who  are  immortalized  amongft  a  thoufand 
forms,  which  he  makes  of  gods.    Diagoras  and  Theo* 
doros  f  flatly  deny  that  there  were  ever  any  gods  at 
all*      Epicprus  !  makes  the  gods  Aiming,  tranfparent, 
and  perflable,  lodged  between  the  two  worlds,  as  betwixt 
two  groves,  fecure  from  fliocks,  inverted  with  a  human 
figure,  and  the  members  that  we  have,  but  which  are 
*o  them  of  no  ufc. 


Eg*  D titty  gtnus  ifefimper  duxi,  *t  diem  calx 'turn, 
Sed  eos  nqn  wan  of  war,  quid  agat  bMmoMumgisus. 

.whence  this  error  was  continued  in  all  the  following  edition*.   It  is  cerw 
pain,  however,  that  Cieero  fays,  expreftly,  that  Air  is  the  God  of  Dioge- 
nes ApoUonbtts,  ip  hi*  datura  Dcoruro,  )rb.  i.  cap,  it.  with  who** 
agrees  St.  Atftin,  in  his  book  de  Civiute  Dei,  lib.  TiiL  can,  a.  from 
whom  it  alfo  appears,  that  this  philofophcr  afferibed  fenfe  to-  the  Air* 
and  that  he  called  it  the  matter  out  of  which  alt  things  were  formed, 
aa4  Chat  it  was  endowed  with  divine  reafoa>  without  which  nothing* 
obokt  be  made.  M.  Bayle»in'hi*  dictionary,  at  the  article  of  Diogines 
of  Apottania,  infeas,  «  that  be  mode  a  whose,  or  a  compound,  of  Air 
yid  th«  Divine  virtue, in  which*  if  Air  waathe  matter*  the  divine  visone 
waa  the  foul  and  form  $  and  that,  by  conference,  the  air,  animated  by 
the  divine  virtue,  ought,  according  to  that  philbfbpher,  to  be  ftyled 
God.     As  for  the  reft,  this.  pbilcrfophar,  by  ajaabzng  underftanding  to 
the  air,  differed  from  his  mafter  Anaximenes,  who  thought  the  air 
inanimate. 

•  Diog.  Latrt.  in  the  life  of  Xcnopfaanca,  lib.  ix.  feci.  19. 

f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  t  Idem,  ibid. 

$  Idem,  ibid.  cap.  1-5.  I  IcL  itu  See  a  learned  and  jndicmut 

remark  on  this  paflage  by  the  prefident  Soulier,  torn.  i.  of  the  tranfla- 
tion,  by  the  Abbe  d'Olivet,  p.  14^  tff  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dec*.  Mb.  i. 

cap.     «3»    and  Sextus   Empiric,   adv.  Mathcm.   lib.    viiL     p.  317. 
1  Cic*  ©Je  Divination* j  lib*  ii.  cap.  ij, 

1  lever 


£$i  ^Montaigne's  Essay*. 

.  I  ever  thought  that  gods  "above  there  were,    '       .  "* 
But  do  nqt  think  .they  care  what  men  do  here. 

Truft  now,  Sirs,  to  your  philofophy,  and  brag  that  yoi* 
kave  found  out  $e  very  thing  yop  .wanted,  amidft  thif 
tattle  of  (To  many  philofophicaj  heads.  The  perplexity 
of  fo  many  vroddly  forms  have  had  this  effect  upon  me, 
that  manners  and  opinions,  differing  from  mine,  do  not 
fo  much  difguft  a$  ipftrud  rpe ;  4Qd,  ppon  a  (Jomparifon, 
do  not  puff  mp  yp  fo  npiucti  $s  they  -hiirpble  me  r 
and  all  other  choice  thjm  th#,  whiqfr  o$mes  e^prefsly 
frocp  the  hand  of  rGod,  feems  to  me  a  choice, of  fmajj 
prerogative.  The  polities  of  the  would,  a.re  ^o  lefs  con- 
trary upon  this  fubjeft  than  the  fchools,  whereby  .we 
may  learn  that  fortune  itfelf  is  not  more  variable  and 
inconftant  than  our  ijeafon,,  iipr  jnore  .blind  and  inc&Qr 
fiderate. 

Tie  things,  which  are  the  moft  unknown,  are  ffac 

jooft  proper  to  be  deified.  Wherefore, 
To  make  Godi  to  make  gods  of  ourfelves,  as  the  an- 
tjtmott  degree  cients  did,  is  the  moft  ridiculous  and 
of  extravagance,     childiih  imagination  poffible.     I  would 

fooner  adhere  to  thofe  who  worfhipped 
the  ferpent,  the  dog,  and  the  ox ;  as  their  nature  and 
exiftence  is  lefs  known  to  us,  and  we  have  more  autho- 
nty  to  imagine  what  we  pleafe  of  thofe  beafts,  and  to 
afcribe  extraordinary  faculties  to  them.  But  to  have 
made  gods  of  thofe  of  our  own  condition,  of  whom  we 
cannot  but  know  the  imperfection,  and  to  have  at- 
tributed to  them  defire,  anger,  revenge,  marriage, 
generation,  kindred,  love,  and  jealoufy,  our  members 
and  our  bones,  our  fevers  and  our  plea'fures,  our  deaths 
and  burials,  muft  needs  proceed  from  a  maryellpus  inr 
toxication  of  the  human  underftanding. 

Qua  procul  ufque  adto  divino  ad  numine  diftant* 
faque  DeUm  numero  qu<t  fmt  indigna  viderit  *. 

For  thefe  are  fo  unlike  the  gods ;  the  frame 
So  much  unworthy  of  that  glorious  name. 


i» 


•  Lucrct.  lib,  ver.  1*3,  124. 
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u-  The  different  forms  of  Wiefe  Gods  are  known,  to- 
"  gether  with  their  ages,  apparel,  ornaments,  genealo- 
u  gies,  marriages,  kindred ;  and  they  are  exhibited,  iii 
"  refpedts,  according  to  the  fimilitude  of  human  weak- 
"  nefs;  for  they  are  represented  to  us  with  difturbed 
"  minds,  and  we  read  of  the  concupifcence  and  anger 
"  of  the  gods  *."  It  is  equally  abfurd  to  havcafcribed 
divinity,  not  only  to  faith,  virtue,  honour,  ccncbfdy 
liberty,  vidory,,  piety,  but  alfo  to  voluptuoufnefs* 
fraud,  death,  envy,  old  age,  mifery,  fear,  fever,  ili- 
forrune,  and  other  injuries  of  our  frail  and  tranfitory 
life. 

Quidjuvaf  bee  9  ttmpfis  no  fir 0s  inducer e  mores  ? 
O  cmtv*  in  terris  awm*  et  calcjlium  inanes  \  ? 

O  abjeA  fouls,  ftuck  ever  deep  in  clay  ! 
Souls  unenlighten'd  by  celeftial  ray ! 
Elfe,  could  we  thus  affront  each  facred  fhrine, 
Could  we  to  gods  mere  human  drofs  aflign. 

The  Egyptians,  with  an  impudent   precaution,  inter- 
didted,  upon  pain  of  hanging,  that  any 
one  fhould  fay,  that  their  gods,  Serapb    J*£g*y 
and  Ifis>  had  formerly  been  men  :  yet  no    the  Egyptians 
one  was  ignorant,  that  they  had  been     ***"*  thcir 
fuch.     And  their  effigies,  with  the  finger     8 
upon  the  mouth,  fignified,  fays  Varro,  that  myfterious 
decree  to  their  pricfts,  to  conceal  their  mortal  original,, 
as  it  muft,   by  neceflary  confequence,  cancel  all  the 
veneration  paid  to  them.     Seeing   that  man  fo  much 
defired  to  equal  himfelf  to  God,  he  had  done  better^ 
fays  Cicero,  to  have  attracted  the  divide  qualities  to 
himfelf,   and  drawn  them  down  hither  below,  than  to> 
fend  his  corruption  and  mifery  upwards.    But,  to  take  it 
right,  he  has  feveral  ways  done  both  the  one  and  thq 
other,  with  like  vanity  of  opinion.     When  the  ^hilofo^ 

•  Cic.  de  Natnra  Deorum,    lib.  ii.  cap.  \%. 
f  i'ci&us,  fat.  ii.  v.  6s. 

phers 


4j4  WokrAioMB*9  Esiiiti. 

t_.      ^       phers  ffearcb  narrowly  into  the  hierarchy 

were  ferioutia  about  diftrngotthing  their  alliances,    of- 

SS&fS*  fices,  and  power  j  1  cannot  believe  they 

their  gods,  and  fpeafc  as  they  think.    When  Plato  de- 

« dM«oadUi«i  fcribcs  Pluto's  verger  toi»,  and  the  bodily 

#f  men  ia  an-  ■•      *  %  *.  J 

other  life.  conveniences  or  pain  that  attend  us,  after 

the  ruin  and  annihilation  of  our  bodies,  and 
accommodates  them  to  the  fenfe  we  hive  off  thfcnfr  irt 
this  life. 

Secreti  celant  calks,  &  myrlia  clrcum 

Sylva  tegity  curaa  non  ipja  in  marie  relinquunt  *»* 

In  vales  and  myrtle  groves  they  ptnfivc  licv 
Nor  do  their  «are*forfake  tbeinj  when  they  die 

When  Mahomet  promifes  his  followers  a  paradife  hurfg 
with  tapeftry,  adorned  with  gold  and*  precious  (tones; 
furniftied  with  wenches  of  excellent  beauty,  rare  wines; 
and  delicate  diihes  ;  J  plainly  fee  that  they  are  in  jefty 
when,  to  humour  our  fenfuality,  they  allure  and  attract 
us  by  hopes  and  opinions  fuitable  to  our  mortal  appe- 
tites :  yet  fome,  amongft  us,  are  fallen  intd  the  like 
error,  promifing  to  themfelves,  after  the  felbrreftion,  a 
terreflnal  and  temporal  life,  accompatfied  whh  all  fort? 
of  worldly  conveniences,  and  pleaferes.  Gan  we  believe,* 
that  Plato,  he  who  had  fuch  heavenly  conceptions,  and 
was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Divinity*  as  thence  to 
acquire  the  firname  of  the  Divine  Plato,  ever  thought 
that  the  poor  creatur^  man,  had  any  thing  in  him  ap- 
plicable to  that  incomprehensible  power  ?  And  that  be 
believed,  that  the  weak  holds  we  are  able  to  take  were 
capable,  or  the  force  of  our  undemanding  fufficient  tot 
participate  of  beatitude,  or  eternal  pains  ?  We  Ihouk) 
then  tell  him,  from  human  reafotv  if  the  plcaftires  thou* 
daft  promife  us,  in  the  other  life,  are  of  the  fame  kind? 
that  I  have  enjoyed  here  below*  this  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  infinity :  though  all  my  five  natural  fenfe* 
fhould  be  even  ravifhed  with  pleafure,  and  my  foul  iuli 
f)f  all  the  contentment  it  could  hope  op  defire*  we  Jqbow 


•flJneid.  lib.  f  i.  ver.  443'. 

what 
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wlfaf  all  this  amounts  to*  all  this  wwdd  be  nothing :  if 
thete  be  any  thing  of  mine  there,  there*  is  nothing  di- 
vine ;  if  this  be  no  more  than  what  may  belong  to  our 
prcfept  condition,  it  cannot  be  of  any   account :  alb 
contentment  of  mortals  is  temporary ;  even  the  know-' 
ltdgc  of  our  parents,  children,  and  friends,  if  that  can 
afieck  and  delight  uiin  the  other  world,  if  that  ftitt  coik 
tmue  a  fetisfa&ion  to  us  there,  we  ftil)  remain  in  earthlf 
and  finite  conveniences  :  we  cannot,,  as  we  ought,  con* 
ceive  the  greatnefs  of  thefe  high  and  divine  promifes,  if 
noe  could,,  in  any  fort  conceive  then*.     To  have  a 
worthy  ides  of  them*  we  muft  imagine  them  to  be 
incomprehenfible,  and  absolutely  different  from  tfcofe  of 
our  wretched  experience.    "  Eye  hath  net  feeur,  fekh 
u  St.  Paul**  no*  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
*  heart  of  man,  the  thing*  that  God  hath  prepared  for 
"then*  the*  love  him."     Aikb  if,  to    Wharmuftbe 
render  us  capable,    our  being  be   re-*    the  chang»ofi 
formed  and  changed   (ga  them  ftyeftv    ^g^fg 
Plato,  by  thy  purifications)  it  aught  ta    tuxaM  hqpp* 
He  fo  extreme  and  total  a  change,  that,.    n*f8, 
by  natux^pHiiQfophy»we  flialt  be  oaoiore  oydfcly^s* 

Heffor  erat  tunc  turn  btlh  tcrtabat>  at  tile 
Traflus  ah  Mmm* rum erat He3w  equof. 

^HeHe&or  was»  vsh^ft  he  did.  fight;  butwhej* 
Drawn  by  AchUk*'  fieeds,  no  Hfcdtor  than. 

k  muft  be  fonaetljung  eUe.  that  muft  receive  tlrafe 
rewards* 

n Stufd.  mutatUTy  diffbl^iiur^  wterit  ergo ; 

fYajiciuntur  en  imparls  atque  or  dim  migrant  \. 

Things  clung^  diQbjyed  are,  aad  therefore  4hi 
Their  part*  are  mix'd,  and  fron*  their  order  fly* 

For,  in  Pythagoras'*  me&mpfychoife,  an&ihe  change  of 
habitation  that  k*  imagined  fgufe  underwent,  can.  wc 

•*€qr.  it.  9.  f  Ovid*  Trift.  lib.  Altl.  *.  rer.  i7i       fcEucrsu 

Kb.  hi.  ver.  756. 

believe, 


believe;  that  the  lion,  in  whom  the  foul  of  C£(kf  U 
inclofed,  does  efpoufe  Csefar's  paflions,  or  thgt  the  lion, 
is  he  ?  For,  if  it  was  ftill  Ca&(ar,  they  would  be  in  the 
right,  who,  controverting  this  opinion,  with  Plato,  re- 
proach him,  that  the  fon  might  be  feen  to  ride  his 
mother  transformed  into  a  miile,*  and  the  like  abfurdi- 
ties,;  and  can  we  believe,  .thar,  in  the  tranformations 
which  are  made  of  the  bodies  of  animals  into  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  that  tht  new  corners  are  no  other  than 
their  predeceffors  ?  From .  the  aflies  of  a.  phoenix  *, 
they  fay,  4  worm  is  ingendered,'  and  from,  that  another 
phoenix;  who  can  imagine*  that  this  fecond  phoenix  is 
no  other  than  thefirft?  We  fee  our  filk- worms  as  it 
were,  die  and  withef ;  and  from  this  withered  body  a 
butterfly  i$  produced,  and  from  that  another  worm  ; 
bow  ridiculpns  would  it  be  to  imagine,  that  this  was' 
ftill  the  firft  ?  That  which  has  once  ceafed  to  be,  is  oof 
more; 

Necfi  trial  mam  noftram  collegerit  at  as  , 

Poft  cbitum,  rurjumque  redegerit,  utfita  nunc  ejtj 
Atque  iterujn  nobis  fuerint  ddta  lutnina  vita, 
Per  tinea  t  quidquam  tamen  ad  rioi  idquequefdfiumj 
Interrupt  a  frnel cum  Jit  repetentia  noftra  f. 

Neither,  tho'  time  fhould  gather  and  reftore 

Our  aflies  to  the  form  they  had  before, 

And  give  again  new  life  and  light  withaly  %• 

Would  that  new  figure  us  concern  at  all ; 

Nor  the  fame  perfons  we  e'ermore  be  feen,' 

0jr  being  having  interrupted  been. 

And  Plato,  when  thou  fayeft,  in  another  place,  that  it 
fhall  be  the  fpiritual  part  of  man,-  that  will  be  concerned 
in  the  fruition  of  the  rewards  in  another  life,  thou  tell*, 
eft  to  a  thing,  wherein  there  is  as  little  appeacrante  of 
truth. 

Scilicet  avolfus  radieibus,  ut  nequit  uUam 
Difpicere  ipfe  vculus  rem,  fecrfum  corpore  toto  %; 


•  PK»,  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  x.  cap. ». 
V  Id.  ibid.  ver.  56*,*  &c. 


t  Lucrou lib. Hi.ver,  %&, ftc 
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As  the  eye  ftiffens,  and  becomes  quite  blind, 
When  from  its  focket  tent ;  fo  foul  and  mind 
Lofe  all  their  pow'rs,  when  from  the  limbs  disj< 

For,  at  this  rate,  it  would  no  more  be  man,  ttor  confe* 
quently  us,  who  fhould  be  concerned  in  this  enjoyment ; 
for  we  are  compofed  of  two  efiential  parts,  the  fepara* 
tion  of  which  is  the  death  and  ruin  of  our  being* 

Inter  enimjefia  eft  vitaipaufa*  vageque 
Deerrarunt  pajftm  motus  ab  ftnjibus  omnes  *• 

When  once  that  paufe  pf  life  is  come  between, 
'Tis  juft  the  fame  as  we  had  never  been. 

We  do  not  fay,  that  the  man  fuffers,  though  the  worms 
feed  upon  his  members,  and  that  the  earth  confume* 
them. 

£/  nihil  hoc  ad  nosy  qui  coitu  conjugioque 
Corporis  atque  anima  confiftimus  untter  apti  f* 

What's  that  to  us  ?  for  we  are  only  we,v 
While  foul  and  body  in  one  frame  agree. 

Moreover,  upon  what  principle  of  juftice  can  the  gods 
take  notice  of,  or  reward  man,  after  his 
death,  for  his  good  and  virtuous  actions,     0f  rewards*  and 
which  they  themfelves  promoted  and  pro*    puniflimenu  in 
ducedin  him  ?  And whylhould  they beof-     anorher  ,ife' 
fended  at,  or  punifh  him  for  wicked  ones,  fince  them* 
felves  have  created  him  in  fo  frail  a  condition,  and  when, 
with  one  glance  of  their  will,  they  mi^ht  prevent  him 
from  falling  ?   Might  not  Epicurus,  with  great  colour 
of  human  reafon,  obje<3:  that  to  Plato  ?    Did  he  not 
often  fave  himfelf  with  this  fentence,   u  that  it  is  im- 
u  poffible  to  dftablifti  any  thing  certain  of  the  immor- 

•  Lucret.lib.  ill.  ver.  $71.  f  Id.  ibid.  ver.  S37. 

Vol.  II.  S  "  tal 
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€€  tal  nature  by  the  mortal  ?  She  does  nothing  but  err 
,fc  throughout,  but  efpecially  when  fhe  meddles  with  di- 
u  vine  things."  Who  does  more  evidently  perceive  this, 
than  we  do  ?  for  although  we  have  given  her  certain  and 
infallible  principlesr  and  though  we  have  enlightened  her 
fteps  with  the  facred  lamp  of  truth,  which  it  has  pleaf- 
ed  God  to  communicate  to  us ;  we  daily  fee,  neverthelcfs, 
that  if  fhe  fwervc  never  fo  little  from  the  ordinary  path, 
and  ftrays  from,  or  wanders  out  of  the  way,  fet  out  and 
beaten  by  the  church,  how  foon  (he  lofes,  confounds,  and 
fetters  herfelf,  tumbling  and  floating  in  this  vaft,  turbu- 
lent, and  waving  fea  of  human  opinions,  without  re- 
flraint,  and  without  any  view ;  fo  foon  as  fhe  lofes  this 
great  and  common  road,  fhe  is  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth 

of  a  thoufand  feveral  paths.  Man  cannot 
H£  *$££:  ^  anything  but  what  be  is,  nor  imagine 
ing  to  know  God  beyond  the  reach  of  his  capacity :  "  It  is 
by  comparing       «  a  prrcater  nrefumption,  fays  Plutarch, 

Aim  with  msn*  ^  * 

"  in  them  who  are  but  men,  to  attempt 
"  to  fpeak  and  difcourfe  of  the  gods  and  demr-gods, 
cc  than  it  is  in  a  man,  ignorant  of  mufic,  to  judge  of 
€€  fingers ;  or  in  a  man,  who  never  was  in  a  camp,  to  dif- 
cc  pute  about  arms  and  martial  affairs,  prefupiing,  by 
"  fome  light  conjecture,  to  comprehend  the  effe&s  of  an 
"  art  he  is  totally  a  ftranger  to."  Antiquity,  I  believe, 
thought  to  pafs  a  compliment  upon  the  Divinity,  in  affi- 
milating  it  to  man,  invefling  it  with  his  faculties,  and 
adorning  it  with  his  humours,  and  more  difparaging  ne- 
ceflities ;  offering  it  our  aliments  to  eat,  our  dances, 
mafquerades,  and  farces  to  divert  it,  our  veftments  to 
cover  it,  and  our  houfes  to  dwell  in  ;  carefling  it  with 
the  odours  of  incenfe,  and  the  founds  of  mufic,  befides 
garlands  and  nofegays  :  and,  to  accommodate  it  to  our 
vicious  paflions,  ioothing  its  juftice  with  inhuman  ven- 
geance, and  fuppofing  it  delighted  with  the  ruin  and  dil- 
fipation  of  things  by  itfelf  created  and  preferved :  as 
Tiberius Sempronius,  whocaufed  the  rich  Jpoils  and  arms 
he  had  gained  from  the  enemy  in  Sardinia  to  be  burnt 
for  a  facrifice  to  Vulcan :  as  did  Paulus  JEmilius  thofcof 

Macedonia 
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Macedonian  to  Mars  and  Minerva;     So    ~hm  „_  . 

A1  .  .   .        .      ,      T    ,.  Jn«    general 

Alexander,  arriving  in  the  Indian  ocean,  praaice  of  ap* 
threwfeveral  great  veffels  of  gold  into  the  P**&*& the  <*>.**• 
fea  in  favour  of  Thetis  ;  and,  moreover,  dng'men  to  fc." 
loaded  her  altars  with  a  (laughter,  not  of 
innocent  beafts  only,  but  of  men  alfo  ;  as  fevetal  na- 
tions, and  ours  amongft  the  reft,  were  ordinarily  ufed  to 
do :  and  I  believe  there  in  riO  nation  that  has  not  tried 
the  experiment. 

Sulmone  creates 

§>uatuor  bicjuvenes,  totidem  quoS  eiucat  Uftns, 
Vivcntes  rapit^  inferias  quos  immolct  umbris  *. 

He  took  of  youths,  at  Sulmo  born,  four  j 
Of  thofc  at  Ufens  bred,  as  many  more  ; 
The  whole  alive,  in  mod  inhuman  wife, 
To  offer  to  the  god,   in  iacrifice< 

The  Oetes  -f-  hold  themfelves  to  be  iriimoftal,  and  that 
their  death  is  nothing  but  the  beginning  a  journey  to- 
wards their  god  Zamolxis.  Once  in  five  Zamoixisthegod 
years  they  difpatch  one,from  among  them,  °f the  Getcs- 
to  him,  to  intreat  fome  neceflaries  of  him ;  which  envoy 
is  chofen  by  lot,  and  the  form  of  difpatching  him,  after 
having  inftruded  him,  by  word  of  mouth,  what  he  is 
to  deliver,  is,  that  three  of  the  by-ftanders  hold  out  fo 
many  javelins,  againft  \yhich  the  reft  throw  his  body  with 
all  their  force.  If  he  happens  to  be  wounded  in  a  mor- 
tal part,  and  immediately  dies,  they  think  it  a  fure  ar- 
gument of  the  divine  favour ;  but  if  he  efcape,  they 
think  him  wicked  and  accurfed,  and  another  is  deputed, 
after  the  fame  manner,  in  his  ftead.  Ameftris,  the  j 
mother  of  Xerxes,  being  grown  old,  caufed,  at  once, 
fourteen  young  men,  of  the  bed  families  sacrifice  of  four- 
ofPerfia,  to  be  buried  alive,  according  teen  young  men. 
to  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  gratify  fome  infernal 
deity :  and  ydt,  to  this  day,  the  idols  of  Themixtiran 

•  JEneid.  lib*  x.  ver.  517,  Sec.  f  Herodot.  lib.  W.  p.  189. 

X  She  was  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  who  was  born  of  Atoffa,  daughter  of  Cy- 
rus. Plutarch,  de  Superllitione,  cap.  13.  et  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  p.  477. 
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ate  cemented  wkh  the  blood  of  little  children,  and  they 
delight  in  no  facrifice,  but  of  thefe  pure  and  infantine 
fouls  ;  a  juftice  thirfty  of  the  blood  of  innocent*. 

Fantum  religio  potuit  Juadere  malar um  *. 

Such  impious  ufe  was  of  religion  made,. 
Such  dev'lifh  afts  religion  could  perfuade* 

The  Carthaginians  facrrficed  their  own  children  taSaturn  £ 

Carthaginian  an(*   t^c3r   w^°    ^ad   none  °^  ^  own» 

children  facri-  bought  of  others  -}-,  the  father  and  mo- 
ficed  to  Saturn.     ther  being,  in  the  mean  time,  obliged 

to  affift  art:  the  ceremony,  wkh  a  gay  and  contented 
The  barbarity  countenance.  It  was  a  ftrange  fancy  to 
and  fenfeleffhers  gratify  the  Divine  bounty  with  our  af- 
of  this  praaice.    ]{iQ\on ;  Hke  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 

regaled  their  Diana  with  the  tormenting  of  young  boys* 
whom  they  caufed  to  be  J.  whipped,  for  her  fake,  very 
often  to  death.  It  was  a  favage  humour  to  think  to 
gratify  the  architect  by  the  fubverfion  of  his  building  ^ 
to  feek  to  take  away  the  punilhment  due  to  the  guilty,, 
by  punching  the  innocent ;  and  to  imagine,  that  poor 
Iphigenia,  at  the  port  of  Aulis,  fliould,  by  her  death, 
and  by  being  facrificed,  make  fatisfadtioa  to  God  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  army  of  the  Greeks* 

Et  cafia  incejte  nubendi  tempore  in  ipfo 
Hoftia  concideret  madatu  mafia  parentis  §. 

That  the  chafte  virgin,  in  her  nuptial  band, 
Should  die  by  an  unnatVal  father's,  hand. 

And  that  the  two  noble  and  generous  fouls  of  the  two 
Decii,  the  father  and  the  fon,  to  incline  the  favour  of 
the  gods  to  be  propitious  to  the  affairs  of  Rome,  fliould 
throw  themfelves  headlong  into  the  thickeft  of  the  ene- 
my. ||  Qua  fuit  tanta  Deer  urn  iniquitas,  ut  placart  populo* 
Romano  nonpoJJenty  nifi  tales  viri  occidiffent  ?  "  How  great 

•  Luc.  lib.  i.  ver.  10*.  +  Plutarch,  ibid,  t  Idem,  in 

the  Notable  Sayings  of  the  Lacedemonians.  §  Lucr.  lib.  i.  ver. 

99t  i°0'  I)  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib,  iii.  cap.  6. 
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ct  Wa$  the  refentment  of  the  gods,  that  they  could  not  be 
<l  reconciled  to  the  people  of  Rome,  unlefs  fuch  men  pe- 
u  rilhed  ?"  To  which  may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
criminal  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  fcourged,  according  to 
his  own  meafure,  nor  at  his  own  time,  but  that  it  pure* 
ly  belongs  to  the  judge;  who  confiders  nothing  as 
chaftifements,  but  what  he  appoints ;  and  cannot  call 
that  a  punifliment,  which  the  fofferer  chufes.  The  Di- 
vine vengeance  prefuppofes  an  abfolute  diffent  in  us, 
both  from  its  juftice,  and  our  punifhmcnts ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  ridiculous  humour  of  Polycrates  *,  the  ty- 
rant of  Samos,  who,  to  interrupt  the  continued  courfe 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  to  balance  it,  went  and  threw 
the  .deareft  and  moft  precious  jewel  he  bad  into  the  fea; 
believing,  that,  by  this  misfortune  of  his  own  procur- 
ing, he  fatisfied  the  revolution  and  viciffitude  of  for- 
tune; and  fhc,  to  ridicule  his  folly,  ordered  it  fo,  that 
the  fame  jewel  came  again  into  his  hands,  being  found 
in  the  belly  of  a  fifli.  And  then  to  what  end  are  thofe 
tearings'and  difmemberings  by  the  Corybantes,  theMe- 
aades,  and  in  our  times  by  the  Mahometans,  who  cut 
and  flafh  their  faces,  bofoms,  and  members,  to  gratify 
their  prophet,  forafmuch  as  the  offence  lies  in  the  will, 
not  in  the  breaft,  eyes,  genitals,  beauty,  the  ffioulders* 
or  the  throat  ?f  Tantus  eft  perturbata  mentis*  et  fedibtti 
fuis  pulfie,  furtr,  ut  fie  Dii  placentur,  quemadmodum  ne 
homines  qutdem  faviunt ;  *c  fo  great  is  the  fury  of  trou- 
bled minds,  when  once  difplaced  from  the  feat  of  rea* 
fon,  as  to  think  the  gods  fhould  be  appeafed,  with 
what  even  men  are  not  fo  mad  as  to  perform."  The 
ufe  of  this  natural  contexture  has  not  only  refpeft  to  us, 
but  alfo  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  other  men.  And  it 
is  as  unjuft  to  hurt  it  for  our  purpofe,  as  to  kill  ourfelves 
upon  any  pretence  whatever.  It  feems  to  be  great  cow- 
ardice and  treachery  to  exercife  cruelty  upon,  and  to 
deftroy  the  functions  of  the  body,  that  are  ftupid  and 
fervile,  in  order  to  fpare  the  foul  the  trouble  of  govern- 
ing them  according  to  reafon.     Ubi  iratos  Dcos  timent9 

*  Herodot.  lib.  tii.  p.  201,  ao». 

-f  JDit.  Aug.  cWCiiiUte  Dei,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i#. 
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qui  fie  propitios  habere  merenlur  ?  In  regia  libidinis  vcfop* 
taietn  cojiraii  funt  qui  dam,  fed  nemo  Jibi,  ne  vir  effete  ju- 
bente  domino,  man  us  intuit i;  "  how  are  they  afraid  of 
"  the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  think  to  merit  their  fa- 
"  vour  at  that  rate  ?  Some,  indeed,  have  been  made 
"  eunuchs  for  the  luft  of  princes ;  but  no  man,  at  his 
*'  mailer's  command,  has  put  his  own  hand  to  unman 
"  himfelf :"  fp  did  they  fill  their  religion  with  feveral  ill 
pflpdjts, 

ftepms  dim 
Jieligio  pepef it  feeler  ofaf  ftque  implafafta** 

Too  true  it  is,  that  oft  in  elder  times 
Religious  zeal  produced  notorious  crimes* 

Now  nothing  of  ours  can  in  any  fort  be  compared  or 
The  folly  of  likened  unto  the  divine  nature,  which 
judging  of  the  will  not  blemifh  it  with  much  imperfec- 
power  and  per-     tjon#    jjow    can  that  infinite  beauty, 

feetioni  of  God  ,  ,         ^         ,     .      r  v 

according  to  our  power,  and  bounty,  admit  of  any  corref- 
conccptions.  pondence,  or  fimilitude,  to  fuch  abjeft 
things  as  we  are,  without  extreme  detriment  and  difho- 
nour  to  his  divine  greatnefe  ?  Infirmum  Dei  fortius  eft  bo- 
minibus :  et  ftultum  Dei  fapientius  eft  bominibus  -j* ;  "  for 
'*  the  fooliihnefs  of  God  is  wifer  than  men,  and  the 
f4  weaknefs  of  God  is  ftronger  than  men."  J  Stilpo  the 
philofopher,  being  afked,  whether  the  gods  were  de- 
lighted with  our  adorations  and  facrifices  :  you  are  for 
difcreet,  anfwered  he,  let  us  withdraw  apart,  if  you  talk 
of  fuch  things.  Neverthclefs,  we  prefcribe  him  bounds, 
we  keep  his  power  beficged  by  our  reafoning,  (I  call 
our  ravings  and  drearps  reafon,  with  the  difpenfation  of 
philofophy,  which  fays,  bpth  the  fool  and  the  knave 
run  mad  by  reafon  ;  but  by  a  particular  form  of  reafon} 
we  endeavour  to  fubjcA  him  to  the  vain  and  feeble  ap- 
pearances of  our  undcrftandings  ;  him,  who  has  made 
both  us  and  cur  knowledge.  Becaufe  that  pothing  is 
made  of  nothing,  God  therefore  could  not  make  the 
world  without  matter,     YPhat,  has  God  put  ipto  our 

•  Lucret.  lib.  i.  ver.  83,  84.  +  i  Cor.  i.  t$. 

J  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Lift  of  Stilpo,  lib.  it.  fe&.  117. 
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hands  the  keys  and  moft  fecret  fprings  of  his  power?  Is 
he  obliged  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  ? 
Put  the  cafe,  O  man,  that  thou  haft  been  able  here  to 
mark  fome  footfteps  of  bis  performance *  doft  thou 
therefore  think,  that  he  has  therein  done  all  he  could, 
and  has  crowded  all  his  forms  and  ideas  in  this  work  ? 
Thou  feed  nothing,  but  the  order  and  government  of 
this  little  vault,  in  which  thou  art  lodged,  if  thou  doft  fee 
fo  much  :  whereas  his  divinity  has  an  infinite  jurifdic- 
tion  beyond :  this  part  has  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the 
whole* 

omnia  cum  carlo,  terraque  manque. 


Nil  funt  ad  fummam  fummdi  totius  omnem  *• 

The  earth,  the  fea,  and  fkies,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Are  fmall,  nay  nothing  to  the  mighty  whole. 

It  is  a  municipal  law  that  thou  alledgeft,  thou  knoweft 
not  what  is  the  univerfal.  Tie  thyfelf  to  that  to  which 
thou  art  fubjedt,  but  not  him ;  he  is  not  of  thy  bro- 
therhood,  thy  fellow-citizen,  or  companion ;  if  he  has 
in  fome  fort  communicated  himfelf  unto  thee,  it  is  ncft 
to  debafe  himfelf  to  thy  littlenefs,  nor  to  make  thee 
comptroller  of  his  power.  A  human  body  cannot  fly- 
to  the  clouds:  the  fun  runs  every  day  his  ordinary 
courfe  without  ever  refting:  the  bounds  of  the  Ilea 
and  the  earth  cannot  be  confounded  :  the  water  is  un- 
ftable,  and  without  firmnefs :  a  wall,  unlefs  it  has  a 
breach  in  it,  is  impenetrable  to  a  folid  body  :  a  man 
cannot  preferve  his  life  in  the  flames ;  he  cannot  be  both 
in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  and  in  a  thoufand  plates  at 
once  corporally.  It  is  for  thee,  that  he  has  made  thefe 
regulations ;  it  is  thee,  that  thev  concern.  .He  has  ma- 
nifefted  to  Chriftians,  that  he  nas  exceeded  them  all, 
whenever  it  pleafed  him.  And,  irvtruth,  why,  Almighty 
a*  he  is,  ihould  he  have  limited  his  power  within  any  cer- 
tain meafure  ?  In  whofe  favour  Ihould  he  have  renounc- 
ed his  privilege  ?    Thy  reafon  has  in   no  other  thing 

•  Lacrct,  lib.  fi.  ver.  67 3,  &c. 
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more  of  probability  and  foundation,  than  where  it  per* 
fuades  thee  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds. 

fcrramqye  tt  foUm,  lunam,  mart,  cetera  que  fun  ty 
Jfw  ej/i  unica  fed  numero  magis  innumerali  *. 

Earth,  fur,  moon,  fea,  whate'er's  in  (pace's  bound, 
Not  fingle,  but  innumerable  were  found. 

The  plurality  of        The  mod  eminent  wits  of  the  elder 

the  world*  no      t;mcs  believed  it ;  as  do  fome  of  this  age 
new  opinion.  c  ,:   ,  ,    .  .  p 

of  outs,   compelled  by  the  appearances 

of  human  reafon  ;  forafmuch  as  in  this  fabric,  that  w? 

behold,  there  is  nothing  iingle  and  one, 


■cum  in  fumma  res  nulla  Jit  una, 


Unica  qy*  gignatur :  et  unica  folaque  crtcfat  f. 

Since  no  production  in  this  world  below, 
Without  another,  can  beget,  or  grow  ; 

and  that  all  the  kinds  are  multiplied  in  forpe  number  ; 
by  which  it  feems  not  to  be  likely,  that  God  ihould  have 
made  this  work  only  without  a  companion,  and  that  the 
matter  of  this  form  fhowld  have  been  totally  drained  in 
this  fole  individual. 

Quart  etiam  atque  etiam  tales  fateart  necejft  eft, 

EJJi  alios  alibi  cbngrefjus  materia}', 

Quatis  bic  eji  avido  complexu  quern  tenet  0tbcr  \. 

*Tis  necefiary  therefore  to  confefs, 
That  there  muft  elfewhere  be  the  like  congrefs 
Of  the  like  matter,  which  the  airy  fpacc 
flolds  faft  within  its  infinite  embrace,  * 

Efpecially  if  it  be  a  living  creature,  which  its  motions 
render  fo  credible,  that  Plato  ||  affirms  it,  and  that  many 
of  our  people  either  confirm,  or  dar£  not  deify  it.  No 
more  than  that   ancient  opinion,  that  the  fyeavens,  the 

•  Lucret.  lib.  ii.  vcr.  1084.  f  Id  ibid.  ver.  1076.  J  Id.  ibid. 

?cr.  io$j»  '"  I  In  his  Timarui,  p.  $17, 
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ftars,  and  other  members  of  the  world,  are  creatures 
compofed  of  body  and  foul :  mortal  in  refpedfc  of  their 
compofition,  but  immortal  by  the  determination  of  the 
Creator.  Now  if  there  be  many  worlds,  as  Democritus, 
Epicurus,  and  almoft  all  philofophy  has  believed,  what 
do  we  know,  but  that  the  principle  and  rules  of  this  of 
ours  may  in  like  manner  concern  the  reft  ?  They  may 
perhaps  have  another  form,  and  another  polity,  *  Epi- 
curus fuppofes  them  either  like  or  unlike. 

We  fee  in  this  world  an  infinite  difference  and  variety 
accordingto  the  diftance  of  places.     Nei- 
ther the  corn,  wine,  nor  any  of  our  ani-    diffMcnce^Se- 
mals  are  to  be  feen  in  that  new  corner  of    tween  the  dif- 
the  world  difcovered  by  our  fathers ;  it  is    t^ptm  °*  *** 
all  there  another  thing.     And,  in  times 
part,  do  but  confider  in  how  many  parts  of  the  world 
they  had  no  knowledge  either  of  Bacchus  or  Ceres.     If 
Pliny  or  Herodotus  are  to  bebelieved,  there  are  in  certain 
places  a  kind  of  men  very  little  refembling  us  f.     And 
there  are  mungrel  and  ambiguous  forms,  betwixt  the 
human  and  brutal  natures.    There  are  countries,  where 
men  are  born  without  heads,  having  their  mouth  and 
eyes  in  their  bread  J :  where  they  are  all  hermaphrodites  5 
where  they  go  on  all  four ;  where  they  have  but  one  eye 
in  their  forehead,  and  a  head  more  like  a  dog  than  one  of 
us  § ;  where  they  are  half  fifh,  the  lower  part,  and  live) 
in  the  water  :  where  the  women  bear  at  five  years  old," 
and  live  but  eight  || :  where  the  head  and  {kin  of  the 
forehead  are  fo  hard,  that  a  fword  will  not  touch  them, 
but  rebounds  again :  where  men  have  no  beards :  na- 
tions that  know  not  the  ufe  of  fire,  and  others  that  ejeft 
feed  of  a  black  colour  f  •  What  fliall  we  fay  of  thofe  that 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Epicurus,  lib.  x.  feci.  85. 

+  Herod,  lib.  if.  p.  314,  where  arefaid  to  be  fome  with' beads  like 
thofe  of  dogs. 

J  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  viii.  cap.  a.    He  took  thofe  for  a  fort  of  apes. 

$  Herod,  lib.  iii.  p.  234.  I  Plia.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ?i.  cap.  30.  et 

lib.  vii.  cap.  a. 

tj  Herod,  lib.  iii,  p.  ato.  A  very  able  anatomift  hat  attired  me  that 
tbiaisftlfe. 
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naturally  •  change  themfelvcs  into  wolves,  mares,  and 
then  into  men  again  ?  and  if  it  he  true,  as  f  Plutarch  fays, 
that,  in  fome  place  of  the  Indies,  there  are  men  without 
mouths,  who  nourilh  themfelvcs  with  the  fmell  of  certain 
odours,  how  many  of  our  defcriptions  are  falfe  ?  man  is 
no  more  rifible,  nor,  perhaps,  capable  of  reafon  and  fo- 
cxety.  The  difpofition  and  caufe  of  our  internal  ftruc- 
ture  would  for  the  moft  part  be  to  no  purpofe. 

Moreover,   how  many  things  are  there  in  our  own 

knowledge,  that  oppofe  thofe  fine  rules 

.wtu^e^wXIy     we  have  cut  out  for>  and  Prefcribe  to  na- 

'  to  the  rules  we     ture  ?  Yet  we  undertake  to  reduce  God 

have  prefcribed     himfelf  to  them  !    how  many  things  do 

to  nature.  ft       .         %  •-  J  & 

we  call  miraculous  and  contrary  to  na- 
ture ?  This  is  done  by  every  nation,  and  by  ever  man, 
in  proportion  to  their  lhare  of  ignorance.  How  many 
occult  properties  and  quinteflences  do  we  difcovcr  ?  For 
our  going  according  to  nature  is  no  more  than  going 
according  to  what  wc  underftand,  as  far  as  that  is  able 
to  follow,  and  as  far  as  we  fee  into  it  :  all  beyond  is 
monflrous  and  irregular.  Now,  by  this  account, 
all  things  will  be  monftrous  to  the  wifeft  and  moft 
nnderftanding  men ;  fince  human  reafon  has  per- 
ftiaded  them,  that  it  had  no  manner  of  ground  or 
foundation,  not  fo  much  as  to  be  fure  that  fnow  is 
white  :  for  Anaxagoras  affirmed  it  to  be  black  J ;  if  there 

•  Here  Montaigne  feems  not  to  have  rightly  attended  to  his  Pliny, 
who  fays,  that  a  perfon  who  can  be  perfuaded  that  men  were  ever  me- 
taraorphofed  into  wolves,  and  afterwards  into  men  again,  will  be  ready 
to  give  his  credit  to  all  the  fables  that  have  been  invented  for  fo  many 
ages  paft.  Pliny,  having  there  quoted  fome  (lories  of  fuch  pretended 
roetamorphofes,  cries  out,  It  is  aftoniftiing,  how  far  the  Greeks  have 
extended  their  credulity.  There  is  no  lie  ever  fo  impudent  that  wants 
a  witnefs  to  prove  it.    Pliny,  lib.  viii.  cap.  sa. 

t  I  cannot  find  the  paflage  in  Plutarch  from  whence  Montaigne  took 
this :  but  Pliny,  in  his  Nat.  HTft.  lib.  vii  cap.  ».  relates  that  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Indies,  near  the  fource  of  the  Ganges,  there  is  a  nation  of 
Aftomes,  i.  e.  a  people  without  mouths,  all  whole  bodies  are  covered 
with  a  fhag  hair,  and  d relied  in  the  down  of  leaves,  and  who  live  only 
by  the  fecnts  they  draw  in  through  their  noftrils. 

J  Cic.  Acad.  Quseft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  23.  Sextus  Empiric  us  alfo  puta 
Metrodorus  of  Chios  in  the  number  of  Sceptics.    £i  2r<  xfdnfiu  «x«fci«?, 

P.-  H*- 

be 
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be  any  thing,  or  if  there  be  nothing ; '  whether  we  know, 
or  do  not  know ;  which  Metrodorus  Chius  denied  that 
man  was  able  to  determine :  or  whether  we  live,  as  Eu- 
ripides doubts,  whether  the  life  we  live  is  life,  or  whe- 
ther that  be  n'ot  life,  which  we  call  death. 

Tic  f  oXitv  ft*  Qnv  toO  0  xixXhIai  $ainiv,    * 
To  ££»  it  ditwrxf iv  10  *. 

Who  knows  if  life  been't  that  which  we  call  death, 
And  death  the  ftate  in  which  we  draw  our  breath  ? 

r 

And  not  without  fome  appearance.  For  why  do  we  from 
this  inftant  derive  the  title  of  being,  which  is  but  a  flaih 
of  lightning  in  the  infinite  courfe  of  an  eternal  night, 
and  fo  ihort  an  interruption  of  our  perpetual  and  natu- 
ral condition  ?  Death  pofieffing  all  that  pafled  before, 
and  all  the  future  of  this  moment,  and  alfo  a  good  part 
of  the  hioment  itfclf  -f-.  Others  fwear  there  is  no  mo* 
tipn  at  all,  as  the  followers  of  MelifTus,  and  that  nothing 
ftirs.  For,  if  there  be  but  one,  neither  can  that  Ipherical 
motion  be  of  any  ufe  to  him,  nor  the  mo-  MOtj0n  0f 
tion  from  one  place  to  another,  as  Plato  things  below  de* 
proves,  that  there  is  neither  generation  nicd- 
nor  corruption  in  nature.  J  Protagoras  fays,  that 
there  is  is  nothing  ip  nature  but  doubt :  that  a  man 
may  equally  difpute  of  all  things ;  and  even  of  this, 
whether  a  man  may  equally  difpute  of  all  things :  §Man- 
iiphanes,  that,  of  things  which  feem  to  be,  nothing  is 
more  than  it  is  not :  that  there  is  nothing  certain  but 

•  Plato  in  hit  Gorgils,  p.  300.  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Pyrrho, 
lib.  ix.  feci.  73,  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 
quote  tbefe  verfes  differently  from  themfelves,  and  what^  they  are  nere ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  fenfe. 

f  Diog.  Laert*  in  the  J-ife  of  Meliflus,  lib.  ix.  fee>.  14. 

{  Diojr*  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Protagoras,  lib.  ix.  felt.  51.  "  Were  I 
"  to  believe  Protagoras/'  fays  Seneca,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
"  of  things  but  what  is  doubtful."  Ep.  88. 

£  This  muft  certainly  be  a  miftake  of  the  preft,  for  Naufiphanes.  who 
was  a  difciple  and  follower  of  Pyrrho,  as  fuch  muft  maintain*  that  there 
was  nothing  pertain  but  uncertainty  -f  and  this  is  what  Montaigne  would 

uncer- 
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uncertainty,  *  Parmenides,  that  of  all  which  feems, 
there  is  no  one  thing  in  general ;  that  there  is  but  one 
thing,  -f-  Zeno,  that  there  is  nothing.  If  there  were  one 
thing,  it  would  either  be  in  another,  or  in  itfelf.  If  it 
be  in  another,  they  are  two ;  if  it  be  in  itfelf,  they  are 
yet  two ;  the  comprehending  and  the  comprehended, 
according  to  thefc  do&rines,  the  nature  of  things  is  no 
other  than  a  fhadow,  either  falle  or  vain. 

For  a  Chriftian  to  talk  after  this  manner  I  always 
~.    ~  .  thought  very  indifcrect  and  irreverent* 

The  Divine  r^   a  l    a-        r*    i  *.  _ 

Power  ought  *,oc*  cannot  die;  God  cannot  contra* 
not  to  be  fubjeft    did:  himfelf;  God  cannot  do  {his,  or 

tes^h!  °f        that'      l  do. not  Iike   to  have  the  Divin€ 

Power  fo  limited  by  the  rules  of  our 

(peech.     And  the  appearance  which  prefents  itfelf  to  us 

in  thefe  propofitions,  ought  to  be  reprefented  more  re- 

ligioufly  and  reverently. 

.    Our  fpcech  has  its  failing  and  defects,  as  well  as  all 

Human  lan-  t"ie  re^#  Grammar  is  that  which  creates 
page  very  de-  nioft  difturbance  in  the  world.  Our  fuits 
feaivc.  oniy  fpting  from  the  interpretation  of 

laws  :  and  moll  wars  proceed  from  the  inability  of  mi- 
Bikers  clearly  to  expreis  the  conventions  and  treaties  of 
princes.  How  many  quarrels,  and  of  how  great  import- 
ance, has  the  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  fyllable 
bec  created  in  the  world  ?    let  us  admit  the  conclu- 

u  n  doubted  I  y  have  us  here  under  ft  and,  according  to  the  report  of  Sene- 
ca, who  fays  exorefly,  "  Were  I  to  believe  Naufiphanes,  the  only  one 
"  thing  certain  is,  that  there  is  nothing  certain.**    Ep.  8ft. 

*  "  Unum  efle  omnia."  This  opinion  which  Cicero,  in  Qaseft.  Acad. 
Irb.  tv.  cap.  37.  attributes  toXenophanes,  was  alfo  that  of  Parmenides,  a 
difciple  of  Xenophanes,  if  we  may  believe  Ariftotle,  who  fays,  lib.  t« 
Metaphyf.  cap.  5.  that  Parmenides  really  believed  there  was  but  one 
single  being,  hut  that  to  feive  appearances  he  admitted  of  two  princi- 
ples, beat  and  cold.  I  have  this  laft  quotation  from  the  trandator  of 
Cic.  de  Nat  lira  Deorum,  torn.  iii.  p.  %f$.  Were  I  to  believe  Parme- 
nides* fays  Seneca,  Ep.  88,  there  is  nothing  but  one  thing.  And  pro- 
bably from  hence  it  was  that  Montaigne  took  what  he  tells  us  here  of 
Parmenides. 

f  This  Zeno  wuft  be  the  Zeno  of  Ettus,  the  difciple  of  Parmenides. 
The  Pyrrbonians  reckoned  him  one  of  their  fcc>.  biog.  Laert.  in  the 
JJtft  of  Pyrrho,  lib.  ix.  feci.  71.  Montaigne  here  has  alA>  copied  Se- 
ll tea,  Ep.  88.  where  after  thefe  words,  "  Werel  to  believe  Parmenides, 
«*  there  is  nothing  belides  one/*  he  adds  immediately,  "  If,  Zeno,  there 
**  i*  not  to  much  as  one.** 

'  fiOB, 
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fion  that  logic  itfelF  prefents  us  with  to  tic  the  clearest. 
If  jot  Fay,  it  is  fair  weather,  and  that  you  fay  true,  it  is 
then  fair  weather.  Is  not  this  a  very  certain  form  of  fpeak- 
ing  ?  And  yet  it  will  deceive  us  :  that  it  will  do  fo,  let 
us  follow  the  example.  If  you  fay,  you  lye,  and  that 
you  fay  true,  then  you  do  lye.  The  art,  the  reafon,  and 
force  of  the  conclufion  of  this,  are  like  to  the  other, 
and  yet  we  arc  gravelled. 

The  Pyrrhonian  philofophers,  I  difcern,  cannot  exprefc 
their  general  conception  in  any  manner. 
For  they abfolutelyre  ]uire  a  new  language  M§\t  a  £•  for 
on  purpofe.  Ours  is  all  formed  of  affir-  words  capable  of 
mative  propofitions,  which  arc  totally  a-  Jhei>opinion 
gainft  them.  Infomuch  that  when  fay, 
I  doubt,  they  are  prefently  taken  by  the  throat,  to  make 
them  confefs,  that  at  leaft  they  know  and  are  allured  that 
they  do  doubt.  By  which  means  they  have  bepn  compel- 
led to  fhelter  themfelves  under  this  medicinal  comparifon* 
without  which,  their  humour  would  be  inexplicable. 
When  they  pronounce,  I  know  not ;  or,  I  doubt ;  they 
fay,  that  this  propofition  carries  offitfelf,  with  the  reft, 
not  more,  nor  lefs  than  rhubarb  *,  that  drives  out  the  ill 
humours,  and  carries  itfelf  off  with  them.  This  fancy 
is  better  conceived  by  the  interrogation :  what  do  I  know  ? 
(as  I  beaf  it  in  the  emblem  of  a  balance  -}*.)  See  what  ufe 
they  make  of  this  irreverent  way  of  fpeaking.  X  *n  l^ie 
prefent  difputes  about  our  religion,  if  you  prefs  its  ad- 
verfaries  too  hard,  they  will  roundly  tell  you,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  God  to  make  it  fb,  that  his  body  fliouldbe 
in  paradife  and  upon  earth,  and  in  feveral  places  at  once. 
And  fee  what  advantage  the  ancient  fcoffer  made  of  this. 
However,  fays  he,  it  is  no  little  confolation  to  man  to 
fee  that  God  cannot  do  all  things :  for  he  cannot  kill 
himfelf,  if  he  would :  which  is  the  greateft  privilege  we 

•  This  it  exacHy  the  companion  which  the  Pyrrhonians  were  accufc 
tomed  to  make  ufe  of. 

't'Thifl  appears  in  Montaigne's  picture,  which  is  the  firontifpiece  of 
the  firft  volume  of  thefe  EfTays. 

J  This  refers  to  what  It  faid  in  the  preceding  page,  that  God  cannot 
do  this  ot  that* 

have 
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have  in  fuch  a  painful  life :  hg  cannot  make  mortals 
immortal,  nor  bring  the  dead  again  to  life  :  nor  make 
it  fo,  that  he  who  has  lived,  has  not ;  nor  that  he,  who 
has  had  honours,  has  hot  had  them,  having  no  other 
right  to  the  pad,  than  that  of  oblivion  *.  And,  that  this 
comparifon  of  a  man  to  God  may  alfo  be  made  out  by 
pleafant  examples,  he  cannot  order  it  fo,  he  fays,  that 
twice  ten  (hall  not  be  twenty.  This  is  what  he  fays,  and 
what  a  Chriftian  ought  to  take  heed  of  letting  fall  from 
his  lips.  Whereas  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  as  if  fome 
men  ftudied  fuch  impudent  language,  to  reduce  God 
to  their  own  meafure. 


Or  as  vel  air  a 


Nube  polum  pater  occupato, 
Velfote  puro>  non  tamen  irritum 
guodcumque  retro  eft,  efficiet  :  neque 
Diffinget%  infeliumque  reddet, 
Quodfugiens  femel  bora  vexit  -f% 

To-morrow,  let  it  ihine  or  rain, 
Yet  cannot  this  the  pad  make  vain  ; 
Nor  uncreate  and  render  void, 
That  which  was  yefterday  enjoy'd  \. 

When  we  fay,  that  the  infinity  of  ages,  as  well  paft  as 
to  come,  are  but  one  inftant  with  God  :  that  his  boun- 
ty, wifdom,  and  power  are  the  fame  with  his  eflence  5 
our  mouths  fpeak  it,  but  our  underftandings  apprehend 
it  not :  arid  yet  fuch  is  our  vain  opinion  of  ourfelves, 
that  we  mud  make  the  divinity  pals  through  our  fieve  ; 
from  thence  proceed  all  the  dreams  and  errors  with  which 
the  world  is  pofleffed,  whilft  we  reduce  and  weigh  in 
our  balance  a  t;hing  fo  far  above  our  poife.  §  Mirum 
qui  procedat  improbitas  cordis  bumani*  parvulo  aliquo  invita- 
tafuccejju ;  "  it  is  a  wonder  to  what  a  length  tlje  pride  of 
u  man's  heart  will  proceed,  if  encouraged  with  the  lcaft 
"  fuccefs."    How  infolently  is  Epicurus  reproved  by  th* 

•  Win.  Nat.  Hift.  Kb.  ii.  cap.  7.  f  Horat*  Carm.  lib.  iii.  od.  19. 

ver.43,  &c  J  Sir  Richard  FanQuw.  §  Plin.  Nat.  Hift. 

iib.ii.  cap.  23. 

Stoics, 


L 
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Stoics,  for  maintaining,  that  to  be  truly  good  and  happy 
appertained  only  to  God,  and  that  the  wife  man  oad 
nothing  but  a  fhadow  and  refemblance  of  it  ?  How  pre- 
fumptuoufly  have  they  bound  God  by  deftiny,  (a  thing, 
that,  with  my  confenr,  none,  that  bears  the  name  of  a 
Chriftian,  ftiould  ever  do  again)  and  They  dcDy  % 
Thales,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras,  have  and  yet  aaiwlly 
fubjetted  him  to  neceflky.  This  arro-  doit' 
gance  of  attempting  to  difcover  God  with  our  eyes,  has 
been  the  caufe,  that  an  eminent  perfon,  of  our  nation, 
has  attributed  to  the  Divinity  a  corporeal  form ;  and  is 
the  reafon,  of  what  happens  among  us  every  day,  of 
attributing  to  God  important  events,  by  a  particular 
appointment :  becaufe  they  fway  with  us,  they  con- 
clude, that  they  alfo  fway  with  him,  and  that  he  has  a 
more  intire  and  vigilant  regard  to  them  than  to  others 
of  lefs  moment,  or  of  ordinary  courfe.  Magna  Dii  cu- 
rant,  parva  negligunt  * ;  "  the  gods  are  concerned  ia 
u  great  matters,  but  flight  the  fmall."  Obferve  his 
example,  he  will  clear  this  to  you  by  his  argument : 
Nee  in  regnis  quidern  reges  omnia  curanti  u  neither,  in- 
u  deed,  do  kings,  in  their  adminiftratioq,  take  notice 
"  of  all  the  minute  affairs/*  As  if  to  that  King  of 
kings  it  were  more  and  lefs  to  fubvert  a  kingdom,  or 
to  move  the  leaf  of  a  tree :  or  as  if  his  Providence 
afted  after  another  manner  in  inclining,  the  event  of  a 
battle,  than  in  the  leap  of  a  flea.  The  hand  of  his 
government  is  laid  upon  every  thing,  after  the  fame 
manner,  with  the  fame  tenor,  power,  and  order :  our 
interefl:  does  nothing  towards  it;  our  inclinations  and 
meafures  fway  nothing  with  him.  Deus  ita  artifex  mag* 
nus  in  magnis,  ut  minor  non  fit  in  parvis  ;  "  God  is  fo 
u  great  an  artificer  in  great  things,  that  he  is  no  lefs  in 
u  the  leaft  -}*."  Our  arrogance  fets  thi*  blafphemous 
comparifon  ever  before  us  :  becaufe  our  employments 
are  a  burden  to  us,  Strato  has  prefented  the  gods  with  k 
freedom  from  all  offices,  as  their  priefts  have.  He  makes 
nature  produce  and  fupport  all  things,  and  with  her 

*  Cic.de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  66.  et  lib.  iii.  cap.  35.  • 

X  bt.  Auguftine  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib*  xi,  cap,  ia* 

weights 
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weights  and  motions  conftru&s  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
world,  difcharging  human  nature  from  the  awe  of  Dt« 
vine  judgments,  aflerting,  Quod  beatum,  *ternumquefits 
id  nee  habere  negotii  quicquam,  nee  exbibere  alteri  *  j  "  that 
«  what  is  bleffed  and  etertial,  has  neither  any  bufinefs 
€€  itfelf,  nor  gives  any  to  another/'  Nature  wills,  that* 
in  like  things,  there  fhould  be  a  like  relation :  the  in- 
finite number  of  mortals,  therefore,  concludes  a  like 
number  of  immortals ;  the  infinite  things  that  kill  and 
deftroy,  prefuppofe  as  many  that  preferve  and  profit. 
As  the  fouls  ot  the  gods,  without  tongue,  eyes,  or  ears, 
do,  every  one  of  them,  feel,  amongft  themfelves,  what 
the  other  feel,  and  judge  our  thoughts ;  fo  the  fouls  of 
men,  when  at  liberty,  and  loofed  from  the  body,  either 
by  fleep,  or  fome  extafy,  divine,  foretel,  and  fee  things, 
which,  whilft  joined  to  the  body  they  could  not.  "  Men," 
fays  St.  Paul,  "  profefling  them  to  be  wife,  they  be- 
*c  came  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorrupt- 
"  ible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
"  man  +."    Do  but  take  notice  of  the  juggling  in  the 
ancient  deifications.     After  the  great  and  ftately  pomp 
of  the  funeral  £ ,  fo  foon  as  the  fire  began  to  mount  to 
the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  to  catch  hold  of  the  bier 
Whereon  the  body  lay,  they,  at  the  fame  time,  let  fly 
an  eagle,  which,  mounting  upward,  fignified,  that  the 
foul  afcended  into  paradife.     We  have  a  thoufand  me- 
dals, and  particularly  of  that  virtuous  Fauftina,  where 
this  eagle  is  reprefented  carrying  thcfe  deified  fouls,  with 
their  heels  upwards,  towards  heaven.     It  is  pity  that 
we  fhould  fool  ourfelves  with  our  own  monkey  tricks 
and  inventions, 

Quodfimcere  timent  §. 

They  arc  afraid  of  their  own  inventions. 

Like  children  who  are  frightened  with  the  face  of 
their  play-fellow,  which  they  themfelves  have  be- 
fineared.    Quaft  quicquam  infelicius  fit  famine,  cut  fua  fig* 

•  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  f  Rom.  i.  %i9  33. 

J  Herodian,  lib.  iv>  %  Lucan.  Kb,  i.  vcr.  486. 
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mtntd  Aomnanhr.  As  if  any  thing  could  be  more  un- 
happy than  man,  who  is  infulted  by  his  own  fidtions  : 
ic  is  very  far  ffom  honouring  him  who  made  U9,  to 
honour  him  that  We  have  made.  Auguftus  had  mote 
temples  thafi  Jupiter,  ferved  with  as  much  religion, 
and  faith  in  miracles.  The  Thafians,  in  return  of  the 
benefits  they  had  received  frortl  Agefilaus,  coming  to 
bring  him  word,  that  they  had  canonifed  him  :  "  has 
your  nation  *,  faid  he  to  them,  that  power  to  make 
gods  of  whom  they  pleafe  ?  Pray;  firft  deify  fdme 
one  amongft  yourfelves,  and,  when  I  fliall  fee  what 
advantage  he  has  by  ir,  I  will  thank  you  for  your 
"  offer."  Man  is  certainly  ftark  mad ;  he  cannot  make 
a  flea,  and  yet  gods  by  dozens.  Hear  what  Trifme- 
giftus  fays,  in  praife  of  our  fufficiency :  "  of  all  the 
"  wonderful  things,  it  furmounts  all  wonder,  that  man 
u  could  find  out  the  Divine  Nature*  and  make  it." 
And  take  here  the  arguments  of  the  fchooi  of  philo- 
fophy  itfelf. 

Nojfe  cut  DivoSy  et  emit  numina,  foli, 
Aut  Jolt  nefcire  datum  -f\ 

To  whom  to  know  the  Deities  of  heav'n, 
Or  know  he  knows  them  not,  alone  'tis  giv'n* 

cc  %  If  there  is  a  God,  he  is  a  living  creature  ;  if  he  be 
"  a  living  creature,  he  has  fenfe  ;  and,  if  he  has  fenfe, 
"  he  is  fubjeft  to  corruption  :  if  he  be  without  a  body, 
"  he  is  without  a  foul,  and  confequently  without 
"  adtion  ;  and,  if  he  has  a  body,  it  is  perifliable."  Is 
not  here  a  triumph  ?  We  are  incapable  of  having  made 
the  world,  there  mutt  then  be  fome  more  excellent  na- 
ture, that  has  put  a  hand  to  the  work.  It  were  a  foolifh 
arrogance  to  efteem  ourfelves  the  moft  perfedt  thing  of 
this  univerfc.  There  muft  then  be  fomething  that  is 
better,  and  this  is  God  §.  When  you  fee  a  (lately  and 
ftupendous  edifice,  though  you  do  not  know  who  is  the 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Notable  fayings  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
t  Lucan.  lib.  i.  ver.  45s,  Sec.        J  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
*3, 14.  $  Idem,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

Vol.  II.  T  owner 
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owner  of  it,  you  would  yet  conclude  it  was  not  butft  for 

rats   and   weafels*.      And   this   divine 

« 

Heaven  God's  ftru&ure  that  we  behold  of  the  celeftiat 
paacc"  palace,    have  we  not  reafon  to  believe 

that  it  is  the  refidence  of  fome  proprietor,  who  is  much 
greater  than  we  ?  Is  not  the  higheft  always  the  tnoft 
worthy  ?  And  we  are  the  lowermoft.  Nothing  without 
afoul,  and  without  reafon,  can  produce  a  living  creature 
capable  of  reafon  rj%  The  world  produces  us,  the.  world 
then  has  foul  and  reafon  J.  Every  part  of  us  is  lefs 
than  we.  We  are  part  of  the  world,  the  world  there- 
fore is  endued  with  wifdom  and  reafon,  and  that  more 
abundantly  than  we  §.     It  is.  a  fine  thing  to  have  a 

great  government.     The  government  of 

mtr.t  of  Vthc  t^ie  WDrld  then  appertains  to  fome  happy 
world.  nature.     The  ftars  do  us  no  harm,  they 

are  then  bountiful.  We  have  need  of 
nourifhment,  fo  have  the  gods  alfo,  and  feed  upon  the 
vapours  of  the  earth  ||.  Worldly  goods  are  not  goods 
to  God,  therefore  they  are  not  goods  to  us ;  offending 
and  being  offended,  are  equally  teftimonies  of  imbecil- 
lity  :  it  is  therefore  folly  to  fear  God.  God  is  good 
by  his  nature,  man  by  his  induftry,  which  is,  more. 
The  divine  and  human  wifdom  have  no  other  diftinc- 
tion,  but  that  the  firft  is  eternal.  But  duration  is  no 
acceflion  to  wifdom,  therefore  we  are  companions.  We 
have  life,  reafon,  and  liberty  ;  we  cftecm  bounty,  cha- 
rity, and  juftice ;  thefe  qualifies  are  in  him.  In  fine, 
the  building  and  deftroying,  and  thfc  conditions  of  the 
Divinity,  are  forged  -by  man,  according  as  they  relate 
to  himfelf.  What  a  pattern;  and  uhat  a  mockl !  let 
us  flretch,  let  us  raife  and  fwcll  human  qualities  as 
much  as  we  pleafe  :  puff  up  thyfelf,  vain  man,  yet  mote, 
and  more,  and  more. 

Nee  ft  te  ruperisy  ixqiiii  %. 

Swell  even  till  thou  burlt,  faid  he, 
Thou  ilialt  not  match  the  Dw'itv. 

•  * 

•  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap,  6.      \  Idem,  ibid.  cap.  8.       J  IcVm, 
ibid.  cap.  12.  §  Idem,  ibid,  cap,  11.  j[  Idem,  ibia.  cap.  16. 

%  Hor.  lib.  ii,  fat.  3.  vcr.  319.  *' 

-Pro- 
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ProfeSb  non  Deum,  quern  cogitate  non  pojfunt,  fed  femtt- 

ipfos  pro  Mo  cogit antes ;  non  ilium,  Jedfeipfos,  non  ////',  fed 

fibi  comparant  *.    "  Certainly  rhey  do  not  imagine  God, 

"  of  whom  they  can  have  no  idea,  but,  imagining  them* 

"  felves  in  his  ftead,   they  do  not  compare  him,  but 

c<  themfelves,  not  to  him,  but  to  themfelves."  In  natural 

things  the  effedts  do  but  half  relate  to  their  caufes:  hdw 

is  this  ?  His  condition  is  above  the  order  of  nature,  too 

fublime,  too  remote,  and  too  mighty  to  permit  himfelf 

to  be  bound  and  fettered  by  our  conclufions.     It  is  not 

through  ourfelves  that  we  arrive  at  that  place ;  our  ways 

lie  too  low :  we  are  no  nearer  heaven  on    the  top  of 

mount  Cenis,  than  in  the  bottom  of.thefea;  take  the 

diftance  wi;h  your  aftrolabe:  they  debafe  God  even  to 

the  carnal  knowledge  of  women,   even  to  how  many 

times,  and  how  many  generations.     Paulina,  the  wife 

of  Saturninus,  a  matron  of  great  reputation  at  Rome, 

thinking  fhe  lay  with  the  god  Serapis  ^,  found  herfelf  in 

the  arms  of  an  amorofo  of  her's,  through  the  pandarifm 

of  the  priefts  of  his  temple.    Varro,  the  moll  fubtle  and 

mod  learned  of  all  the  Latin  authors  J.,   in  his  book  of 

Theology,    writes,    "  that  the   fexton  of  Hercules's 

"  temple,  throwing  dice  with  one  hand  for  himfelf,  and 

".  with  the  other  for  Hercules,  played,  with  him,  for  a    ' 

"  fupper  and  a  whore  :  if  he  won,  at  the  expence  of  the 

"  offerings ;  if  he  loft,  at  his  own  :  the  fexton  loft,  and 

paid  the  fupper  and  the  whore  :  her  name  was  Lau- 

rentina,  who  faw,  by  night,  this  god  in  her  arms ; 

by  whom  Ihe  was  told,  moreover,  that  the  firft  man 

(he  met,  the  next  day,  fhould  give  her  a  glorious 

*'  reward  :  this  was   Tarunicus  §,    a  rich  young  mati, 

"  who^took  her  home  to  his  houfe,  and  in  time,  left  her 

"hisheirefs.     She,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  to  do 

<c  a  thing  that  would  be  plcafing  to  this  god,   left  the 

•  St.  Auftin  deCivit.  Dei,  lib.  xii.  cap.  15. 

+  Or  Anubis,  according  to  Jofephus's  Jewifti  Antiquities,  lib.  xviii. 
cap.  4.  where  this  ftory  is  related  at  length.  . 

J  St.  Auftin  dc  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 

I  OrTarutius,  according  to  St.  Aultin  :  but  according  to  Plutarch, 
who  relates  the  fame  (lory  in  the  life  of  Romulus,  the  firft  man  wW 
met  Larentia(as  he  calls  her)  was  one  Tarrutius,  a  very  old  man,  chap. 
3*  of  Amyous  translation. 

T  2  "  people 
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u  people  of  Rome  her  heirs,  and  therefore  had  divfeic 
u  honours  attributed  to  her."     As  if  it  had  not  been 
fufficient  that  Plato  was  originally  defcended  from  the 
gods,    both   by  father  and  mother,   and  that  He  had 
Neptune  for  the  common  father  of  his  race  *.  It  was 
certainly  believed'  at  Athens,  that  "  Arifto,  having  a 
"  mind  to  enjoy  the  fair  Peri&ione,  could  not,  and  was 
"  warned  by  the  god  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  to  leave  her 
"  unpolluted  and  untouched  till  Ihe  wa&  brought  to 
"  bed  f."    Thefe  were  the  father  and  mother  of  Plato, 
How  many  ridiculous  ftories  are  there  of  like  cuckold- 
ings  of  poor  mortals  by  the  gods  ?    And  of  hufbands  in- 
jurioufly  difgraced  in  favour  of  their  children  ?  In  the 
Mahometan  religion  there  are  Merlins  enough  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  people,  that  is  to  fay, .  children 
without  fathers,   fpiritual,   divinely   conceived  in   the 
wombs  of  virgins;  and  they  carry  names  that  fignify  fo 

much  in  their  language.  We  are  to 
Nothing  that  obferve,  that,  to  every  thing,  nothing  is 
beaft  iTfonder  more  dear  and  cftimable  than  its  being, 
of  than  its  fpe-  (the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  dolphin, 
C1C8'  prize  nothing  above  their  own  kind)  and 

that  each  affimilates  the  qualities  of  all  other  things  to 
its  own  proper  qualities*  which  we  may,  indeed,  extend 
or  contrad,  but  that  is  all ;  for,  beyond  that  relation 
and  principle,  our  imagination  cannot  go,  can  guefs  at 
nothing  elfe,  nor   poflibly  go  out  thence,  or  flretch 
beyond  it.     From  hence  fpring  thefe  ancient  conclu- 
sions ;  «  of  all  figures,  the  moft  beautiful  is  that  of 
cc  man  ;  therefore  God  muft  be  of  that  form  :   no  oae 
"  can  be  happy  without  virtue,  nor  can  virtue  be  vvitb- 
"  out  reafon,  and  reafon  cannot  inhabit  any  where  but 
"  in  a  human  fhapc ;  God  is  therefore  cloathed  in  the 
"  human  figuri  $.°     Ita  eft  informatum^  anticipatumque 
tnentibus  mjlris,  ut  homing  quum  de  Deo  cogitet,  forma 
occur  rat  bumana  §.     "  It  is  fo  imprinted  in  our  minds, 

•  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Plate,  fe£t.  a.  lib.  iii. 

f  It  is  affirmed,  for  certain,  that  Apollo  appeared,  in  a  virion  by 
night,  to  Ariflon,  and  forbid  htm  to  touch  his  wife  for  ten  months, 
Plutarch, in  his  Table-talk,  lib.  viii.  Qu.  i. 

%  Cic.  dc  Nat.  D:or.  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  $  Idem.  ibid.  cap.  77. 

"  and 
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*'  and  the  fancy  is  fo  prepoflefled  with  it,  that  when  a  man 
"  thinks  of  God,  a  human  figure  ever  preients  itfelf  to 
**  the  imagination ."  Therefore  it  was,  that  Xenophanes 
pleafantly  faid,  "  *  that  if  beafts  frame  any  gods  to  then> 
44  felves,  as  it  is  likely  they  do,  they  certainly  make  them 
44  fuch  as  themfelves  are,  and  glorify  themfelves  in  it,  as 
€t  we  do."  For  why  may  not  a  gor.fe  fay  thus,  "  All  the 
44  parts  of  the  univerfe  I  have  an  intereft  in,  the  earth 
*(  ferves  me  to  walk  upon,  the  fun  to  light  me,  the  ftars 
44  have  their  influence  upon  me:  I  have  fuch  advantage 
«c  by  the  winds,  and  fuch  conveniencies  by  the  waters  : 
"  there  is  nothing  that  yonder  heavenly  roof  looks  upon 
<€  fo  favourably  as  me ;  I  am  the  darling  of  nature.    Is 
it  not  a  man  that  treats,  lodges,  and  ferves  me  ?  It  is 
for  me  that  he  both  fows  and  grinds  :  if  he  eats  me, 
44  he  does  the  fame  by  his  fellow- creature,  and  fo  do  I 
44  the  worms  that  kill  and  devour  him."    As  much 
might  be  faid  by  a  crane,  and  with  greater  confidence, 
upon  the  account  of  the  freedom  of  his  flight,  and  the 
poffcffion  of  that  fublime  and  beautiful  region.     Tam* 
b  Ian  da  conciliatrix>  et  tarn  fui  eft  Una  ipfa  natura  -f-.     So 
flattering,   and  wheedling  a  bawd  is  nature  to  herfelf. 
Now  therefore,  by  the  lame  confequence,  the  deftinies 
are  for  us ;  for  us  is  the  world ;  it  fhines,     Man  5mag-ncs 
it  thunders  for  us  ;  and  the  Creator  and    that  every  ihing 
creatures  are  all  for  us  J.  The  mark  and    J™  madc  for 
point  at  which  the  univerfality  of  things 
aims  is  this.     Look  into  the  regifter  that  philofophy 
has  kept,  for  two  thoufand  years  and  more,  of  the  af- 
fairs of  heaven  :  the  gods  all  that  while  have  neither 
adled  nor  fpoken  but  for  man  :  (he  does  not  allow  them 
any  other  confultation  or  vacation.     But  here  we  fjncj 
them  in  war  againft  us. 

Domitofque  Herculea  manu 

Tclluris  juvtneSj  undt  periculurq 
Fulgens  contrmuit  domu$ 
Saturni  veteru  § — r-r 

•  Eufeb.  Evang.  Prep,  lib*  xni.  cap.  13.  f  Idem,  ibid  cap.  »?. 

X  I  have  known  fame  divines,  who  laid  down  this  principle  tor  an 
article  of  faith,  and  ready  to  pronounce  their  Anathemas  againft  auy 
who  dared  to  queltion  it.  \  Hor.  lib.  ii.  ode  1*.  ver.  6,  Sec. 

T  3  Earth's 
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Earth's  brawny  offspring,  conquer'd  by  the  hand 
Of  great  Alcides  on  theThracian  ftrand, 
Where  the  aide  (hock  did  fuch  a  rattle  make, 
As  made  old  Saturn's  Alining  palace  fhake. 

The  gods  cf-       And  here  we  fee  them  participate  of  our 
quarrefs  'of  troubles,  to  make  a  return  for  our  having 

mortal*.  fo  often  fhared  in  theirs. 

Neptunus  muros  magnoque  emote  tridenti 
Fundament  a  quality  totdmque  afedibus  urbem 
Emit :  Hie  Juno  Sc<ea  fjrvijfma  portas 
Prima  tenet  *. 

Neptune  his  mafly  trident  did  employ, 
With  which  he  ihook  the  walls  of  mighty  Troy, 
And  the  whole  city  from  its  platform  threw ; 
Whilft  to  the  Scaean  gates  the  Grecians  flew, 
Which  Juno  had  fet  open  to  their  view. 

The  Caunians,  jealous  of  the  authority  of  their  own 
strange  gods  peculiar  gods,  arm  themfelves  on  the 
banifhed.  days  of  their  devotion,  and  run  all  about 

their  precindts,  furioufly  brandiihing  their 
fwords  in  the  air,  by  that  means  to  drive  away  all  ftrange 
gods  out  of  their  territory  -f.  Their  powers  are  limited, 
Power  of  the  according  to  our  neceflity.  This  cures 
gods  limited  to  horfes,  that  cures  men,  one  cures  the 
certain  things.  plague,  another  the  fcurf ;  this  the  phthi- 
fic ;  one  cures  one  fort  of  fcurvy,  another  another  ; 
Adeb  minimis  ttiam  rebus  prava  religio  inferit  Deos%i 
**  fo  fond  is  a  falfe  religion  to  create  gods  for  the  meaneft 
.  "  ufes  :  one  makes  the  grapes  to  grow,  another  garlick." 
This  has  the  prefidence  over  lechery,  there  is  another 
over  merchandife ;  for  every  race  of  artizans  there  is  a 
god  :  one  has  his  province  in  the  eaft,  another  in  the 
weft. 

Hie  illius  armq. Hie  currus  fuit  §. 

Here  lay  her  armour;  here  her  chariot  flood, 

•  Mr\.  lib.  ii.  vcr.  610,  f  Herodot.  lib.  i.  pag.  79. 

■•  J  Livy,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  aj,  $  JEn,  lib,  i.  rer.  to,  si. 
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O  fqnSe  Apollo,  qui  umbilicum  cerium  t  err  arum  obtines  [|  ; 

O  facred  Phoebus,  who,  with  glorious  ray, 
From  the  earth's  center  doll  thy  light  difplay. 

Pall ada  Ceeropid*,  Mino'ia  Creta  Dianam, 

Vulcanum  tellus  HipfipyUa  colit. 
Juonem  S parte <>  Pelopeiadefque  Mycendt* 

Pinigerum  Fauni  Manalis  or  a  caput. 
Mars  Lath  venerandus  *. 

TV  Athenians  Pallas,  Cynthia  Crete  adores, 
Vulcan  is  worlhipp'd  on  the  Lemnian  fliores ; 
Proud  Juno's  altars  are  by  Spartans  fed, 
TV  Arcadians  worfhip  Faunus ;  and  *t}s  faid 
To  Mars  by  Italy  is  homage  paid. 

This  has  only  one  town,  or  one  family  in  his  pofleffion  : 
one  lives  alone,  another  in  company,  either  voluntarily,' 
or  from  neceffity. 

Junflaque  funt  magno  templa  nepotis  avo  -f% 

Jove  and  his  grandfon  in  the  fame  temple  dwell. 

There  are  fome  fo  wretched  and  mean  (for  the  number 
amounts  to  fix  and  thirty  thoufand)  that 
rfiey  muft  pack  five  or  fix  together,  to    Sorry,  vulgar 
produce  one  ear  of  corn,  and  thence  they    dc,t,c$- 
take  their  feveral  names.     Three  to  the  door,  viz.  one 
to  the  plank,  one  to  the  hinge,  and  one  to  the  threfhold. 
Four  to  an  infant ;  protestors  of  its  fwathing-clouts, 
its  pap,  and  the  breafts  which  it  fucks.     Some  certain, 
fome  uncertain  and  doubtful,  and  fome  that  are  not  yet 
entered  paradife. 

Qucs>  quoniam  aeli  nondum  dignamur  honor e, 
Quas  dedimus  certc  terras  habit  art  Jinamus  £• 

Whom,  fince  we  yet  not  worthy  think  of  heav'n, 
We  fuffer  to  poffefs  the  earth  we've  giv'n. 

fl  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  56.  •  Ovid.  Faff.  lib.  111. 

ver.  Si,  &c.  f  Idem,  ibid,  lib.  i.  ver.  194. 

J  Ovid.  Mctam*  lib.  ••  fab.  6.  ver.  31,  33. 

T  4  There 
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There  are  amongft  them  pbyficians,  poets,  and  civif 
deities.  Some  middle  ones,  betwixt  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  mediators  betwixt  God  and  us,  adored 
with  a  diminutive  fort  of  worlhip  :  infinite  in  titles  and 
offices ;  fome  good,  and  others  ill ;  fome  old  and  de- 
crepid,  and  fome  that  are  mortal.  For  Chryfippus* 
was  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  laft  conflagration  of  the 
world,  all  the  gods  were  to  die  but  Jupiter  ;  and  makes 
a  thoufand  fimilitudes  betwixt  God  and  him.  Is  he  not 
his  countrvman  ? 

ar 

Jovis  incunabula  Creten  -}% 

Crete  noted  for  Jupiter's  cradle. 

This  is  the  excufc  we  have  upon  consideration  of  this 
fubjeft,  from  Scaevola,  a  high*prieft,  and  Varro,  a  great 
divine,  in  their  times  ;  u  that  it  is  neceffary  for  the  peo- 
**  pie  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  true, 
•'  and  believe  many  things  that  are  falle."  Quum  vtrita- 
temy  qua  liber ctur,  inquirat :  credatur  a  expedirc,  quodfal- 
litur  J ;  "  feeing  he  inquires  into  the  truth,  by  which 
"  he  would  be  made  free,  it  is  fit  he  fhould  be  deceived." 
Human  eyes  cannot  perceive  things,  but  by  the  forms 
they  know  of  them.  And  we  do  not  remember  what  a 
fall  poor  Phaeton  had,  for  attempting  to  govern  the 
reins  of  his  father's  horfes  with  a  mortal  hand.  The 
mind  of  man  falls  into  as  great  a  profundity,  and  is 
after  the  fame  manner  bruifed  and  fhattered  by  its  own 
temerity'.  If  you  afk  philofophy  of  what  matter  the 
fgn  is  made  ?  What  anfwer  will  the  return,  if  not,  that 
it  is  ironor-ftone,  or  fome  other  matter  thatfhc  makes 
ufe  of?  Jf  a  mar)  require  of  Zcno,  u  what  nature  is  ? 
"  An  artificial  fire,  fays  he,  proper  for  generation,  and 
"  regularly  proceeding  §."  Archimedes,  mafter  of  that 
fcience,  which  attributes  to  itfelf  the  precedency  before 
all  others,  for  truth  ^nd  certainty,  fays,  the  fun  is  a  god 
of  red-hot  iron.  Was  not  this  a  fine  imagination,  ex- 
traded  from  the  inevitable  neceflity  of  geometrical  de- 

•  Plutarch  of  common  conceptions,  chap.  vf.  t  Ovid.  Met.  lib. 

viii.  fab.  i.  vcr  99.  t  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  31, 

4  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  vcr.  41, 

monftra* 
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monfirations  ?  Yet  not  fo  inevitable  and  profitable,  but 
that  Socrates  thought  it  was  enough  to  know  fo  much  of 
geometry  only,  as  to  meafure  the  land  a    Geometry 
man  bought  or  fold  *  j  and  that  Polyse-    how  far  ufe- 
nus,  who  had  been  a  great  and  famous 
maftcr  in  it,  defpifed  it,  as  full  of  falfity  and  manifeft 
vanity  f,  after  he  had  once  tailed  the  delicate  gardens  of 
Epicurus.     Socrates,  in  Xenophon,  fpeaking  of  Anax- 
agoras,  reputed  by  antiquity  learned  above  all  others  in 
celeftial  and  divine  matters,  fays,  "  that  %  he  had  cracked 
•'  his  brain,  as  all  other  men  do,  who  too  immoderately 
"  fearch  into  knowledge  of  things  which  do  not  apper- 
"  tain  to  them."   When  he  made  the  fun  to  be  a  burn- 
ing Hone,    he  did  not  confider  that  a  (lone  does  not 
ihine  in  the  fire ;  and,  which  is  worfe,  that  it  will  there 
confume.  And  in  §  making  the  fun  and  fire  one,   that 
fire  does  not  turn  complexions  black  in  fhining  upon 
them  :  that  we  are  able  to  look  fteadily  upon  fire  :  and 
that  fire  kills  herbs  and  plants.   It  is  Socrates's  opinion, 
and  mine  too,  "  that  it  is  the  beft  judgment  concerning 
M  heaven,  not  to  judge  of  it  at  all."    Plato,  having  oc- 
cafion  in  his  Timaeus,  to  fpeak  of  daemons :  "  This 
"  undertaking,  fays  he,  exceeds  my  ability.    We  are 
"  therefore  to  believe  thofe  ancients,  who  have  pre- 
"  tended  to  have  been  begotten  by  them."  It  is  againft 
all  reafon  to  difbelieve  the  children  of  the  gods,  though 
what  they  fay  fhould  not  be  proved  by  neceffary  or  pro- 
bable reafons ;  feeing  they  engage  to  fpeak  of  domeftic 
and  familiar  things.     Let  us  fee  if  we 
have  a  little  more  light  in  the  knowledge    buHcnwedge 
of  human  and  natural  things*   Is  it  not  a    of  natural 
ridiculous  attempt  for  us  to  forge  for  thofe    thin?f- 
things,  to  which,  by  our  own  cpnfeffion,  our  know- 

•  Xenophon.  MirabiHum,  lib.  iv,  fe&.  7.  cap.  a.  f  Cic.  Acad. 

Qpaeft.  lib.  iv,  cap,  33.  (Id.  ibid.  cap.  6,  7. 

S  Socrates  waa  no  great  natural  philofopher,  if  we  may  judge  by  what 
he  fays  of  fire,  in  opposition  to  the  fun  j  for  who  does  not  Know  that 
fire  will  blacken  the  (kin  of  any  peribn,  that  (hould  ftay  long  very  near 
it :  that,  at  a  very  fraall  diftance,  one  cannot  look  upon  it  fixedly,  and 
that,  at  a  proper  diftance,  inftead  of  killing  herbe  and  plants,  it  nourifliea 
item. 

ledge 
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ledge  is  not  able  to  attain,  another  bocljy  and  to  lend  a 
felfe  form  of  our  own  invention  ;  as  is  manifeft  in  the 
motion  of  the  planets ;  to  which,  feeing  our  under- 
(landing  cannot  poffibly  attain^  nor  conceive  their  natu- 
ral conduit,  we  lend  them  material,  heavy,  and  fab- 
ftantial  fprings  of  our  own,  by  which  to  move  *. 

Aureus  axis  erat,  temo  aureus*  aurtafummx 
Curvatura  rota,  radiorum  argenkus  ordo  -f. 

Gold  was  the  axle,  and  the  beam  was  gold  ; 

The  wheels  with  filver  fpokes  on  golden  circles  roll'd. 

You  would  fwear*  that  we  had  coacK- makers,  wheel- 
wrights, and  painters,  that  went  aloft  to  ereft  engines  of 
various  morions,  and  to  range  the  carriages  and  .inter- 
ferons of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  different  colours  about 
thefpindle  of  neceffity,  according  to  Plato. 

Mundus  domus  $  maxima  rerum, 
.  Quam  quinqut  altitona  fragmint  %w<e 
Cingutit,  perquam  limbus  bis  ft*  fignis 
Stellimicantibus,  alius  in  obliquo  aibfre%  luna 
Bigas  accept  at  £.— r- 

The  world's  a  manfion  that  doth  all  things  hold, 
Which  thund'ring  zones,  in  number  five,  infold, 
Thro*  which  a  border  painted  with  twelve  figns, 
And  that  with  fparkling  conftellations  Ihines, 
In  th*  oblique  roof  of  heaven's  lofty  fphere, 
Where  Luna's  courfe  is  marked  with  chaife  and  pair. 

Thefe  are  all  dreams  and  fantaflic  follies.  WU1  not 
nature  be  pleafed  fome  day  or  other  to  lay  open  her 
bofom  to  us,  difcover  the  means  and  conduct  of  her 
.moviements,  and  prepare  our  syes  to  fee  them.?  Good 

'  •  Montaigne  will  teU  it*  pr»IVmly»  that  the.  ancient  philofopbers  built 
a  little  too  much  uppn.  authorities  that  are  merely  poetical  \  and  fo  far 
be  irin  the  right ;  .but  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  pretends  to  take  an  ad- 
vantage again  ft  the  natuwl  philofophera,  £or  fome  authorities  pf  tbia  kind» 
which  have  never  been  reputed  but  as  arbitrary  characters,  invented  to 
amnfe  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  inform  the  undemanding* 

,  f  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  ii.  fab«  1.  ve*.  ia6»  J  Varro  in  CataJ. 

God,. 
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God,  what  abufe,  what  miftakes  would  we  perceive  in 
our  poor  fcience !  I  am  miftaken,  if  it  holds  any  one 
thing,  as  it  really  is ;  and  I  fhali  depart  hencp  more  ig- 
norant of  every  thing  but  my  own  ignorance. 

Have  I  not  read  in  Plato  this  divine  faying,  that  • 
"  nature  is  nothing  but  an  ^enigmatic 
poefy  !"  As  if  a  man  might  fay,  a  fhaded     Phiiofophy  is 
and  obfeure  pifture,  breaking  out  here     p£lfticatcZ 
and  there  with  an  infinite  variety  of  falfe 
lights  to  excrcife  our  conjectures.      Latent  ijla  omnia 
crajffb  occult  at  a  et  circumfufa  tenibris,  ut  nulla  acies  bumani 
ingenii  tanta  Jit,  qua  penetrare  in  ccelum,  terram  intrare 
pojfitf  ;  "  all  thofe  things  lie  concealed  and  involved  in  fo 
"  thick  darknefs,  that  no  human  wit  can  befo  fharpas  to 
u  penetrate  either  heaven  or  the  earth."      And  certainly 
phiiofophy  is  no  other  than  afalfified  poefy.  From  whence 
do  the  ancient  writers  extradt  all  their  authorities,  but 
from  the  poets  ?  The  fir  ft  of  them  were  poets  them- 
felves,  and  wrote  accordingly.     Plato  is  but  a  poet  un- 
connected.    All  fuper-human  fciences  are  fet  off  in  the 
poetic  ftyle.     Juft  as  women  make  ufe  of  teeth  of  ivory, 
where  the  natural  are  wanting,  and,  inftead  of  their  true 
complexion,  make  one  of  fome  artificial  matter;  as  they 
fluff  themfeives  out  with  cotton,  &c.  to  appear  plump* 
and,  in  the  knowledge  and  fight  of  every  one,  trick  up 
themfeives  with  falfe  and  borrowed  beauty  :  fo  does  fci- 
ence, (and  even  our  law  itfelf  has,  they  fay,  legitimate 
fidions,  whereon  it  founds  the  truth  of  its  juftice)  fhe 
gives  us  in  fuppofition,  and,  for  a  current  pay,    things 
which  itfelf  informs  us  were  invented  :  for  by  thefe  epi- 
cycles, excentrics,  and  concentrics,  by  which  aftrology 
is  helped  to  carry  on  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  fhe  gives 

*  Montaigne  has  here  miftaken  Plato's  fenfe,  whofe  words,  in  Alci- 

faiade  n — p.  43.  C,  are  thefe,  "Eo  ti  <pvrti  «rtnmjid  k  rvpirmr*   ainyfjut-wcihit  1 

"  a'l  poetry  is  in  its  nature  amigraatical."  Plato  fays  this  by  reafon  of  a 
verfe  in  Homer's  Margites,  which  he  explains,  and  which  indeed  has 
fometbing  in  it  that  is  aenigmatical.  Either  Montaigne  did  not  fee  this 
paiTagein  Plato,  or  elfe  he  read  it  without  clofely  examining  it.  Nature, 
is  certainly  a  riddle  with  refpeel  to  us ;  but  it  does  not  appear  very  plaia 
in  what  fenfe  it  may  be  called  enigmatical  poetry.  Montaigne  himfelf, 
to  whom  this  term  appears  fo  divine,  does  not  explain  it  to  us  very  clearly, 
■J-  Cic.  in  Acad.  Quae  ft,  lib,  iv.  cap.  39. 

us 
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us  for  the  beft  (he  could  contrive  upon  that  fubjeft ;  as 
alfo,  in  all  the  reft,  philofophy  prefents  us,  not  that 
which  really  is,  or  what  Ihc  really  believes,  but  what  fhe 
has  contrived  with  the  greateft  plaufibility.  Plato,  dif- 
ceurfing  of  the  date  of  human  bodies,  and  thofe  of 
beads,  fays,  "  I  fhould  know  what  I  have  faid  is  truth, 
"  bad  I  the  confirmation  of  an  oracle:  but  this  is  all  I  will 
"  affirm,  that  it  is  the  moft  probable  of  any  thing  I 
«  could  fay." 

It  is  not  to  heaven  only  that  philofophy  fends  her 

ropes,  engines,  and  wheels ;  let  us  confi- 
The  confnfcd  der  a  little  what  flic  fays  of  ourfelves,  and 
m™  habsof  of  our  contexture.  There  is  not  more  re- 

himfeif.  trogradation,  trepidation,  acceffion,  recef- 

lion,  and  rapture  in  the  ft ars  and  celeftial 
bodies,  than  they  have  feigned  in  this  poor  little  human 
body.  In  truth,  they  have  good  reafon  upon  that  very 
account  to  call  it  a  microcofm,  or  little  world,  fo  many 
views  and  parts  have  they  employed  to  eredfc  and  build 
it.  To  affift  the  motions  they  fee  in  man,  and  the  va- 
rious fun&ions  and  faculties  that  we  find  in  ourfelves, 
into  how  many  parts  have  they  divided  the  foul  ?  In  how 
many  places  lodged  it  ?  In  how  many  ranks  and  ftories 
have  they  ftationed  this  poor  creature  man,  befides  thofe 
that  are  natural,  and  perceptible  ?  And  to  how  many 
offices  and  vocations  have  they  affigned  him  ?  They 
make  an  imaginary  of  a  public  thing.  It  is  a  fubjed 
that  they  hold  and  handle ;  and  they  have  full  power 
granted  to  them,  to  rip,  place,  difplace,  patch,  and  fluff 
him,  every  one  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  yet  they 
poffefs  him  not.  They  cannot,  not  in  reality  only,  but 
even  in  dreams,  fo  govern  him,  that  there  will  not  be 
fome  cadence  or  found  which  will  efcape  their  architec- 
ture, as  enormous  as  it  is,  and  botched  with  a  thoufand 
falfe  and  fantaftic  patches.  And  there  is  no  reafon  to 
excufe  them ;  for  though  we  pardon  painters  when  they 
paint  heaven,  earth,  feas,  mountains,  and  remote 
illands,  and  only  give  us  fome  flight  (ketch  of  them, 
and,  as  of  things  unknown,  we  are  content  with  a  faint 
description;  yet  when  they  come  to  draw  us,  or  any  other 
creature  which  is  known  and  familiar  to  us,  according  to 

"the 
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the  life  we  then  require  of  them  a  perfeA  and  exa£t  re* 
prefentation  of  lineaments  and  colours,  and  defpife  them 
if  they  fail  in  it.  I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  the  Mile- 
fian  wench  *,  who  obferving  the  philofopher  Thales  al* 
ways  contemplating  the  celeftial  arch,  and  to  have  his 
eyes  ftill  gazing  upward,  laid  fomething  in  his  way  that 
he  might  (tumble  at,  to  admonilh  him,  <c  that  it  would 
"  be  time  enough  to  take  up  his  thoughts  about  things 
"  that  are  in  the  clouds,  when  he  had  taken  care  of  thofe 
"  that  were  under  his  feet."  Doubtlefs  flie  advifed  him 
very  well,  cl  rather  to  look  to  himfelf  than  to  gaze 
"  at  heaven/'  For,  as  Democritus  fays,  by  the  mouth 
of  Cicero,  quod  eft  ante  pedes,  nemo  fpeftat  ;  calif cru- 
taniur  plagas  + ;  "  no  man  regards  what  is  at  his  feet ; 
4€  they  are  always  prying  towards  heaven/*  Butfuchisour 
condition,  that  the  knowledge  of  what  we  have  in  hand 
is  as  remote  from  us,  and  as  much  above  the  clouds,  as 
that  of  the  ftars  :  as  Socrates  fays,  in  Plato,  "  that  who- 
44  ever  tampers  with  philofophy,  may  be  reproached  as 
Tbales  was  by  the  woman,  that  he  fees  nothing  of 
that  which  is  before  him  J.  For  every  philofopher  is 
ignorant  of  what  his  neighbour  does ;  yea,  and  of 
*'  what  he  does  himfelf,  and  is  ignorant  of  what  they 
"  both  are,  whether  beads  or  men."  As  for  thefe  peo- 
ple who  think  Sebonde's  arguments  too  weak,  who  are 
ignorant  of  nothing,  who  govern  the  world,  and  know 
ever)'  thing, 

£>H£  mare  compefcant  caufe ;  quid  temper  et  annum ; 
Stella  fponte  fua%  juffeve  v  agent  ur^  et  errent; 
Quidpremat  obfeurum  Lun*,  quid  pro/orat  orbem  ; 
Quid  velity  et  poffit  return  concordia  di/cors  §. 

What  bounds  the  fwelling  tides,  what  rules  the  year; 
Whether  of  force,  or  will,  the  planets  err  ; 

•  She  was  maid-fervant  to  Tbales  according  to  Plato,  from  whom 
this  ftory  it  taken  5  but  he  does  not  fay  that  he  (tumbled  at  any  thing 
laid  in  his  way  by  his  fenrant  \  but  that  at  be  was  walking  along,  with 
bis  eyes  lifted  up  to  the  ftars,  he  fell  into  a  well. 

f  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  {  Plato  in  Theartato,  p. 1*7. 

4  Horat.  lib.  i»  epift.  is.  cap.  16.  &c, 
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Why  fhadows  darken  the  pale  queen  of  night* 
Whence  ihe  renews  her  orb  and  fpreads  her  light } 
What  means  the  jarring  fympathy  of  things,  &c. 

Have  they  not  fometimes  in  their  writings  founded  the 
difficulties  that  occurred  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
being  ?  We  fee  very  well  that  the  finger  moves,  and 
that  the  foot  moves;  that  fame  parts  move  of  themfelves 
-without  our  leave,  and  that  other's  ftir  by  our  diredion ; 
that  one  fort  of  apprchenfion  occafions  bJufliing,  an- 
other palenefs;  fuch  an  imagination  works  upon  thefpleeii 
only,  another  upon  the  brain,  one  occafions  laughter, 
the  other  tears,  another  -  ftupifies  and  a  ito  nifties  all  our 
fenfes,  and  flops  the  motion  of  our  members;  at  one 
objeft  the  ftomach  will  rife,  at  another  a  member  that 
lies  fomething  lower.     But  how  a  fpiritual  impreffion 
lhould  make  fuch  a  breach  into  a  mafly  and  folid  fub- 
jeft,  and  the  nature  of  the  connexion  and  contexture  of 
thefe  admirable  fprings  and  movements,  never  man  yet 
knew  :  *  omnia  inter ta  rationey  el  in  naturae  majtftate  abdi- 
ia  \  "  all  thefe  things  are  impenetrable  by  reafon,    and 
'"  concealed  in  the  majefty  of  nature,  fays  Pliny/'    And 
St.Auftin,  modus  quo  corporibus  adbarent  fpiritus^  omnino  mi- 
nts eft,  nee  comptehendi  ab  bominepoteft :  et  hoc  ipfe  homo  ejlf; 
"  the  manner  whereby  fouls  are   united   to  bodies,  is 
"  altogether  wonderful,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by  man; 
"  yet  this  union  conftitutes  man  himfeif."  Mean  while  it 
is  not  fo  much  as  doubted  :    for  the  opinions  of  men  are 
received  according  as  the  ancients  believed,    by   au- 
thority  and   upon   truft,    as  if  it   were    religion   and 
law.     The   common  notion  of  it  is,  it  is  received  as 
gibberifli ;  but  this  truth,  with  all  its  pile  of  arguments 
and  proofs,  is  admitted  as  a  firm  and  folid  body,  that  is 
*io  more  to  be  fhaken,  no  more  to  be  judged  of.     On 
the  contrary,  every  one,  according  to  his  talent,  cor- 
roborates and   fortifies   this  received    belief  with   the 
utmoft  power  of  his  reafon,  which  is  a  fupple  tool, 
pliable,  and  eafily  accommodated  to  any  figure.     Thus 
the  world  comes  to  be  filled  with  lies  and  fopperies. 

•  Plin.  lib.  it.  cap.  37.  t  St.  Aug.  de  Spir,  et  Anion. 
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•  » 

Tfee  reafon  why  men  do  toot  doubt  of  many  things, 
is,  that  they  never  examine  common  im- 
preffions  :  they  do  not  dig  to  the  root,     ****  '*  n«p- 
where  the  fault!  and  defcSs  lie ;  they    ££?&£& 
only  debate  upon  the  branches :  they  do  ,  thing* 
not  examinewhetheir  fuch  and  fuch  a  thing 
be  true,  but  if  it  has  been  fo,  and  fo.  underflood.     It  is 
not  enquired,  whether  Galen  has  faid  any  thing  to  the 
purpafe,  but  whether  he  has  faid  fo  or  fo.     In  truth  it 
was:  vpxy  reasonable,  that  this  curb  arid  conftraint  to  the 
liberty  of  our  judgments,  and  thia  tyranny  over  our  opi- 
nions; flxould  be  extended  to  the  fchools  and  arts.     The 
god  of  fcholaftic  knowledge  is  Ariftotle  :  it  is  irreligious 
to  queftion  any  of  his  decrees,  as  it  was  thofe  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta  :  his  dodtrine  is  an  inviolable  law  to  us* 
though  perhaps  it  is  as  falfe  as  another. 

1  do  not  know,  why  1  fhould  not  as  willingly  embracd 
either  the  ideas  of  Plato,  or  the  atoms  of 
Epicurus,  or  the  plenum,  or  vatuum  of    Difference  of    , 
Leucippus  and  Democritus,  Or  the  water    ^erning'iwt*- 
of  Thales,  or  the  infinity  of  nature  of    rai  principle. 
Anaximander  *,  or  the  air  of  Diogenes  \% 
or  the.  members  and  fyntmetry  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  in? 
finity  of  Parmenides,  or  the  one  of  Mufteus,  or  the  water 
and  fire  of  Apollodorus,  or  the  fimilar  parts  of  Anagoras, 
or  the  difcord  and  friend  (hip  of  Empedocles,  or  the  fire 
of  Heraclitus,  or  any  other  opinion  (in  that  infinite  con- 
fufion  of  opinions  and  fentiments,  which  this  fine  hu- 
man reafon  produces  by  its  clear -fightednefe  in  every 
thing  it  meddles  with),  as  I  fliould  the  opinion  of  Arifto- 
tle upon  this  fubjedt  of  the  principles  of  natural  things  : 
which   principles  he   builds  of    three   pieces,   matter, 
form.,  and  privation.    And  what  can  be  more  vain  than 
to  make  inanity  itfelf  the  c^ufe  of  the  production  of 
things?    Privation,  is    a   negative:    of _what  humour 
could  he  then  make  the  caufc  and  Original  of  things 

•  Sext.  Empir.  Pyrxli.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  p.  155. 

•*  Of  Diogenes  ApoHohiate*,'  apudf  SextUm  Etoplri'cum  in  Pyrrh.  tty. 
pot.  This  is  a  further  proof  of  a  former  note  in  thjs  chaper,  that  it  wat 
air,  and  not  age,  as  Montaigne  thought,  mull  be  the  god  cf  this  phi- 
lofoptier  of  Apollonia. 

that 
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that  arc  :  and  yet  that  were  not  to  be  controverted,  but 
for  the  exercife  of  logic*  There  is  nothing  difputed ; 
the  whole  matter  is  to  defend  the  author  of  the  fchool 
from  foreign  objections :  his  authority  is  the  nephu  ultra, 
beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  enquire. 

It  is  very  eafy  upon  approved  foundations  to  build 

whatever  we  pleafe;  for,  according  to  the 
The  receiving  jaWf  arid  ordering  of  the  beginning,  the 
withour exa*  other  parts  of  the  ftru&ure  are  eafily  car- 
mination  liable      ried  on  without  any  failure.    By  this  way 

»iSkS?d  °f        we  find  our  reafon  well-grounded,  and 

have  good  warrant  for  what  we  fay ;  for 
our  matters  prepoffefs  and  gain  before-hand  as  much 
room  in  our  belief,  as  is  neceffary  towards  concluding 
afterwards  what  they  pleafe;  as  geometricians  do   by 
their  poftulata.     The  confent  and  approbation  we  allow 
them,  giving  them  power  to  draw  us  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  to  whirl  us  about  at  their  own  pleafure.  Whoever 
will  have  his  prefuppoficions  taken  for  granted,  is  our 
matter  and  god:  he  will  lay  the  plan  of  his  foundations 
fo  ample  and   eafy,  that  by  them   he  may  mount  us 
up  to  the  clouds,  if  he  pleaies.     In  the  praftice  of 
fcience,  we  have  given  entire  credit  to  the  faying  of 
Pythagoras,  "  that  every  expert  perfon  ought  to  be  be- 
€€  lieved  in  his  own  art."    The  logician  refers  the  figni- 
fication  of  words  to  the  grammarian;  the  rhetorician 
borrows  the  date  of  arguments  from  the  logician ;  the 
poet  his  meafure  from  the  mufician  ;  the  geometrician 
his  proportions  from  the  arithmetician ;  and  the  meta- 
phyficians  take  the  phyfical  conjectures  for  their  foun- 
dations.    For  every  fcience  has  its  principles  prefup- 
pofed,  by  which  human  judgment  is  every-where  curbed. 
If  you  rufti  againft  this  barrier,  where  the  principal  er- 
ror lies,    they  have    prefently  this  fentence  in    their 
mouths,  "  that  there  is  no  difputing  with  perfons,  who 
u  deny  principles."     Now  men  can  have  no  principles, 
if  not  revealed  to  them  by  the  Divinity :  of  all  thereft  th» 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  is  nothing  but  dream 
and  vapour.     As  for  thofe  that  contend  upon  prefuppo- 
fition,  we  muft  in  our  turn,  prefuppofe  to  them  the 

fame 
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fame  axiom  upon  which  the  difpute  turns.  For  every 
human  prefuppofition  and  declaration  ha?  ^s  jnuch  au- 
thority one  as  another,  if  reafon  do  not  make  thq  differ 
renee.  ^JtHierefore  they  are  all  to  be  put  into  the  balance, 
and  firft  the  generals,  and  thofe  that  tyranniff  over  us. 
The  perfuafion  of  certainty  is  a  certaip  teftinjony  of 
folly  and  extreme  uncertainty ;  and  there  is  not  a  moj-e 
foollfli  fort  of  men,  nor  who  have  lefs  philofbphy,  than 
the  Philodoxes  of  Plato  *.  We  mu$  enquire  whether 
fire  be  hot?  Whether  fnow  be  ^hjte?  if  we  l^now 
whether  there  be  fuch  things  as  hartf  or  foft  ? 

A%  to  thofe  anfwers  of  which  they  tell  old  {lories^ 
as  he  that  doubted  if  there  was  any  fych 
thing  as  heaf,  whom  they  bid  throw  him-    Whether  phflo- 
felf  into  the  fire ;  and  he  that  denied  the    Sfot^X'* 
coldnefs  of  ice,  whom  they  bid  put  a  cakt    terminate  by 
of  ice  into  his  bofom  :   they  are  pitifci    J^hXSi^ 
things,  unworthy  of  the  profeffiop  of  ph}- 
lofophy.     If  they  had  left  us  in  our  natpral  ftate,  to  re- 
ceive the  external  appearances  of  thing?  accprcjina  as 
they  prefent  themfelves  to  us  by  our  ienfe?  \  an^d  Ijad 
permitted  us  to  follow  our  o^yn  natural  appetite^,  and  be 
governed  by  the  condition  of  our  birth ;  they  might 
then  have  reafon  to  talk  at  that  rate,  but  it  is  from  them 
that  we  have  learned  to  make  Qurfelves  fit  yp  forjudges 
of  the  world  :  it  is  from  them  that  we  derive  this  fancy, 
**  that  human  .reafon  is  controller-general  of  all  that  is 
tf  above  and  below  the  firmgmept,  that  compofes  every 
t€  thing,  that  can  do  every  thing,  and,  by  the  means  of 
«  which  every  thing  is  knpwn  and  underftood."  *Xhl? 
anfarer  would  be  good  amongft  cannibals,  who  enjoy 
the  happinefs  of  a  lopg,  quiet,  aqd  peaceable  life,  with- 
out Ariuotle's  Precepts,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  Phyfics.     This  anfwqr  would  perhaps  be  of 
more  value  and  greater  force  than  gil  tfrofe  which  they 

•  «  Perfons  who  art  pofttfW  vitji  opinioi>s  *f  wfcieb  fh«y  fcnpw  not 
u  the  grounds,  wtjofe  hfaas  arc  intoxicated  yrjth  wordy  $  who  Jce  and 
**  affect  only  the  appearances  of  things."  This  is  taken  from  Plato, 
who  has  characltfifat  them  wry  particularly  at  the  tfti  p/lturftfib  hook 
of  bis  Republic. 

Vol.   !!•  V  tpfrow 
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borrow,  from  their  reafon  and  invention.  Of  this*  all 
animals,  and  all,  where  the  power  of  the  law  of  nature  is 
yet  pure  ahd  fimple,  would  be  as  capable  as  we ;  but 
thofe  they  have  renounced.  They  need  not  tell  us,  it 
is  true,  for  you  fee  and  feel  it  fo :  they  muft  tell  me 
whether  I  really  feel  what  I  think  I  do ;  and,  if  I  da 
feel  it,  then  let  them  tell  me  why  I  feel  it,  and  how,  and 
what :  let  them  tell  me  the  name,,  original,  the  bounds 
and  borders  cf  heat  and  cold,,  the  qualities  of  the  agent 
and  patient ;  or  let  them  give  me  up  their  profeffion,. 
which  is  not  to  admit  or  approve  of  any  thing,  but  by 
the  way  of  reafon ;  that  is  their  touch-ftone  for  eflays  of 
6vcry  fort. 

.  But  certainly  it  is  a  teft  full  of  falfity,  error,,  weaknefs* 

and  dcfedt.  Which  way  can  we  better 
Whether  our  prove  it,  than  by  itfelf  ?  If  we  are  not 
[adg^of^hat  t0  believe  it  when  fpeaking  qf  itfelf,  it 
immediately  re-  can  hardly  be  thought  fit  to  judge  of 
lam  to  itfelf.  things  foreign  to  it;  if  it  knows  any 
thing,  it  will,  at  lead  be  its  own  being  and  abode.  It  is 
in  the  foul,  and  either  a  part  or  an  effeft  of  it :  for  true 
and  effential  reafon*  from  which  we,,  by-  falfe  colours, 
borrow  the  name,  is  lodged  in  the  breaft  of  the  Almighty. 
There  is  its  habitation  .and  recefs,  and  from  thence  that 
it  proceeds,  when  God  is  pleafed  to  impart  any  ray  of 
it  to  mankind ;  Pallas  iffued  from  her  father's  head,  to* 
communicate  herfelf  to  the  world. 
Now  let  us  fee  what  human  reafon  tells  us  of  itfelf, 

What  reafon  an(*  °^  t^e  ^ou*  :   not  °^  f^e  f°u*  *n  Se~ 

tells  us  of  the  neral,  of  which  almoft  all  philofopby 
nature  of  the  makes  the  celeftial  and  firft  bodies  par- 
take: nor  of  that  which  Thales  -j-  attri- 
buted to  things,  which  are  themfelves  reputed  inani- 
mate, being  moved  by  the  confideration  of  the  load* 
flone :  but  of  that  which  appertains  to  us,  and  which  it 
concerns  us  mod  to  know. 

Ignordtur  enim  qua  Jit  natura  animal, 
fjatafit,  an  contra  ndfeentibus  infinuelur% 
Etfimul  inter  eat  nobifcum  merit  dirmpta. 


•  Piog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Thales,  lib.  i.  ftft.  14* 
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An  tenebras  orci  vifat,  vajiafque  lacunas , 
An  pecudcs  alias  divinitus  infinwt  fe *. 

For  none  the  nature  of  the  foul  doth  know, 
Whether  that  it  be  born  with  us,  or  n<?  ; 
Or  be  infus'd  into  us  at  our  birth, 
And  dies  with  us  when  we  return  to  earth  ; 
Or  then  defcends  to  the  infernal  (hades. 
Or,  ceafelefs,  other  animals  pervades. 

Crates  and  f  Dicsearchus  were  induced  to  judge  frorii 
human  reafon,  "  that  there  was  no  foul  at  all ;  but  that 
the  body  thus  flirs  by.  a  natural  motion  :  %  Plato,  that 
it  was  a  fubflance  moving  of  itfelf :  Thales,  a  nature 
"  without  repofe  §  :  Afclepiades,  an  exercifing  of  the 
"  fenfes  s  Hefiod  and  Anaximander,  a  thing  eompofed 
"  of  earth  and  water  3  Parmenides,  of  earth  and  fire ; 
"  Empedocles,  of  blood  ||." 

Sanguincam  vomit  tile  ammatn  •*. 

His  foul  he  vomited  in  ftreams  of  blood* 

Poflidonius,  Cieanthes,  and  Galen,  judged  from  the  fame 
principle  that  it  was  heat,  or  a  hot  complexion  : 

Igneus  eft  ollis  vigor,  et  caleftis  origo  ff. 

From  fire  their  vigour,  and  from  heav'n  their  race. 

"  Hippocrates,  that  it  was  a  fpirit  diffufed  3II  over  the 
€€  body  5  Varrp,  that  it  was  an  air  received  at  the  mouthy 
*'  heated  in  the  lungs,  moiftened  in  the  heart,  and  dif- 

*  Lacrct.  lib.  iv.  113,  &c. 

f  A  pud  Strxt.  Empir.  Pyrh.  Hypot,  lib.  it.  cap.  5.  p.  57,  et  adv« 
Mat  bent,  trip  «MpJ«r»,  p.  »oi.'*  Dicacarchus  Phxrecrarem  quendam  Pbfhi- 
otacn  fcnem — diflerentem  inducit  nihil  efle  omoino  animum,"  Sec.  Cic. 
Tufc.  Qgaeft.  Hb.  i.  cap.  10. 

J  De  Legibus*  lib.  x.  p.  66$. 

$  According  ro  Plutarch  de  Placitis  Philofophorum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2* 

Which  RltfVeS  of  it  (elf,  aivoxwrrr. 

I  •«  £tnpcdocles  animum  efle  cenfet,  cordi  fuffufum  fanguine,"  Cic. 
Tufc.  Quasft-  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

••  Virg.  -flEaeid.  lib.  ix,  ver.  349.  ft  Idem,  ibid.  lib.  ru 

U  a  "fufcd 
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"  fufed  throughout  the  whole  body.  *  Zeno,  tfie  qumt- 
•<  effence  of  the  four  elements  :  Heraelitus  Ponticus* 
"  that  it  was  the  light :  Xenocratcs  and  the  Egyptians, 
*«  a  moveable  number  :  the  Chaldcans>  a  virtue  without 
"  any  determinate  form/* 

Habitum  quendatn  vitalem  torperis  efft, 
Harmonium  Graci  quam  dicunt  -f . 

A  certain  vital  habit  in  man's  frame, 
Which  harmony  the  Grecian  fages  name. 

Let  us  not  forget  ArVftotk,  who  held  the  foul  to  be  that 
which  naturally  caufes  the  body  to  move,  which  he 
called  Entelechia,  with  a  colder  Invention  than  any  of 
the  reft  :  for  he  neither  fpeaks  of  the  effence,  the  origin, 
nor  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  only  takes  notice  of  the 
effedt.  Ladtantius,  Seneca,  and  mod  of  the  dogmatifts, 
have  confeffed,  that  it  was  a  thing  they  did  cot  un- 
derftand.  After  all  this  enumeration  of  opinions  : 
\  Harum  fententiarum  qua  vtrnfit^  Dems  atiquis  vuUrit, 
fays  Cicero  :  "  of  thefe  opinions,  which  is  the  true,  let 
u  fome  God  determine.'*  "  I  know  by  myfelf,  fays  Su 
"  Bernard,  how  incomprehenfible  God  is,  feeing  I  can- 
"  not  comprehend  the  parts  of  my  own  being/*  Hera- 
elitus §,  who  wasof  opinion,  that  every  place  was  fall  of 
foute  and  demons,  nevcrthekfs  maintained,  "  that  no 

•  I  know  not  where  Montaigne  had  this  *  for  Ckero  exprefljr  fays, 
that  this  quintefience,  or  fifth  nature,  it  a  thought  of  Ari(totter  who 
makes  the  foul  to  be  compofed  of  it ;  and  that  Zetio  thought  the  foui 
to  be  fire,  Cic.  Tufc.  Quajft.  lib.  k  cap.  9  &  io»  After  fhis,  Cicero 
adds, ««■  that  Ariftotle  calls  the  mind,  which  he  derives  from  that  fifth 
**■  nature,  Entelechia,  a  new-coined  word,  figntfying  a  perpetual  Motion.  " 
Though  Montaigne  has  copied  thefe  laft  wordi,  in  what  he  proceeds  to 
tell  us  of  Ariftotle,  he  cenfures  him  for  not  having  fpoken  of  the  origin; 
and  nature  of  the  foul.  But  had  he  only  caft  his  eye  upon  what  Cicero 
had  faid,  a  little  before,  he  would  have  been  convinced,  that  Ariftotle 
had  taken  care  to  explain  himfelf  concerning  the  oiigin  of  the  foul,  be- 
fore he  remarked  the  effelt  of  it.  If  he  has  not  thereby  fully  demon- 
nrated  what  the  nature  of  it  is,  Zeno  has-  not  given  u&  much  better  tight 
into  it,  when  be  fays, "  the  foul  or  mind  ieemsto  be  fire :"  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  (hew,  that,  in  this  article,  the  other  pbilofophers have 
not  fucceeded  better  than  Zeno  and  Arrftorle. 

+  Lucrer.  lib.  iii.  ver.  100.  I  Cic.  in  Tufc.  Qnaeft.  lib.  i.  cap.  11s 

4  D;og.*Laert.  in  the  life  of  HesucUtiM*  lib/uc.  fed.  7, 

<*ooe 
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€t  one  could  advance  fo  far  towards  the  knowledge  of  his 
t%  foul,  as  ever  to  arrive  at  it ;  of  fo  profound  a  nature 
*•*  was  its  eflence/'     Neither  is  there  lefs 
controverfy  and  debate  about  the  feat  of    In  wh«*  P*rt 
it.     Hippocrates  and  Hierophilus  place     foauSdS! 
it  in    the    ventricle    of   the  *  brain: 
Democritus   and    Ariftotle,    throughout  the  -f  whole 
body. 

Ut  bona  f<epe  vaktudo  cum  dicitur  ejfe 

Corporis \  et  non  eft  tamen  bacpars  ulla  vakntis  %> 

So  health  and  ftrength  are  both  faid  to  belong 
To  man,  bat  are  no  parts  of  him  that's  ftrong. 

Epicurus  in  the  ftomach,  or  middle  region  of  the  bread. 

Hi c  exult  at  enim  pavor>  ac  metus,  hac  lot  a  circuit* 
L<etui<£  mulccnt  §* 

For  this  the  feat  of  horror  is  and  fear, 
And  joys  alternate  likevvife  triumph  here. 

The  Stoics,  about,  and  within,  the  heart :  Erafiftratuj, 
clofe  to  the  membrane  of  the  epicranion  :  Empedoele9, 
in  the  blood  ;  as  alfo  Mofes,  which  was  the  reafon  why 
Jie  interdifted  eating  the  blood  of  hearts,  in  which  their 
foul  is  feared.  Galen  thought,  that  every  part  of  the 
body  had  its  foul :  ||  Strato  has  placed  it  betwixt  thfc 
eye-brows :  ±  ^ud  facie  quidmfit  animus,  aut  ubi  babitet^ 
ne  quarenduto  qufdem  eft :  "  what  figure  the  foul  is  of,  or 
44  what  part  it  inhabits,  is  not  to  be  enquired  into,"  fays 
Cicero,  I  very  willingly  deliver  this  author  to  you  in 
his  own  words  :  for  (hould  I  go  about  to  alter  the 
fpeech  of  eloquence  itfelf  ?  Befides,  it  were  no  great 
prize  to  fleal  the  matter  of  his  inventions.  They  are 
©cither  very  frequent*  nor  very  difficult,  and  they  are 
pretty  well  known.    But  the  reafon  why  Chryfippus 

*  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philofophorum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

f  Sex  tut  Empirics  adv.  Ms  them.  p.  *ot»  X  Lucre!,  lib.  iii. 

vtr.  103.  §  Id.  ib.  ver.  141.  8  Plutarch  dc  Placitis 

Pbilofoph.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  4.  Cic.  Tuic.  lib.  i.  cip.  tS. 

U  3  argues 
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•argues  it  to  be  about  the  heart,  as  the  reft  of  that  feft 
do,  is  not  to  be  admitted.  "  It  is,  fays  he,  becaufe, 
"  *  when  we  would  affirm  any  thing,  we,  lay  our  hand 
€€  upon  our  breads  :  and  when  we  art  to  pronounce 
"  iytiy  which  lignifies  I,  we  let  the  lower  mandible  fink 
€€  towards  the  flcmach."  I  cannot  emit  here  making 
a  remark  upon  the  vanity  of  fo  great  a  man  i  for,  befides 
that  thefe  confiderations  are  infinitely  trivial  in  theni- 
felves,  the  laft  is  only  a  proof  to  the  Greeks,  that  they 
have  their  fouls  lodged  in  that  part.  No  human  judg- 
ment is  fo  vigilant,  that  it  docs  not  fometimes  fleep. 
Why  fhould  we  be  afraid  to  fpeak?  We  fee  the  Stoics, 
who  are  the  fathers  of  human  prudence,  have  found  out, 
that  the  foul  of  a  man,  crufhed  under  a  ruin  -f ,  long  la- 
bours and  drives  to  get  out,  before  it  can  difengage  itfelf 
from  tfye  burden,  like  a  moufe  caught  in  a  trap,  Some 
hold,  that  the  world  was  made  to  give  bodies,  by  way 
of  puniihment,  to  the  angels  that  fell,  by  their  own 
fault,  from  the  purity  wherein  they  had  been  created  : 
the  firft  creation  haying  been  no  other  than  incorpo- 
real :  and  that,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  de- 
praved from  their  fpirituality,  fo  are  they  more  or  left 
jocundly  or  d\illy  incorporated.  From  thence  proceeds 
all  the  variety  of  fo  much  created  matter.  But  the 
fpirit  that,  fpr  his  puniihment,  was  invefted  with  the 
body  of  the  fun,  muft  certainly  have  a  very  rare  and 
particular  me^ftire  of  thirft.  All  qur  '  enquiries  termi- 
nate inamift,  as  Plutarch  J  fays  of 
"The  vanity  of  hiftories,  where,  as  it  is  in  charts,  all 

ClSSff.  that  is  te^d  the  coafts  of  known 

countries  is  reprefented  as  marfhes, 
•impenetrable  forefts,  defarts,  and  places  uninhabitable." 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  moft  ftupid  and  child ifh 
reveries  were  moftly  found  in  rhofe  authors,  who  treat 
of  the  fublimeft  fubje&s,  and  proceed  the  furtheft  in 
them  :  lofing  themfelves  in  their  own  curiofity  and  pre- 
emption.    The  beginning  and  end  of  knowledge  are 

•  A  pud  Galenum,  lib.  ii«  de  Placitis  Hippocratis  et  Platoni*. 
f  Scnec.  ep.  57.  J  This  reflection  of  Plutarch  is  in  the 

.preamble  to  his  life  of  Thefeus, 

equally 
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equally  reputed  fbolifli.      Obferve  to  what  a  height 
Plato  foars  in  his  poetic  clouds :  do  but  take  notice  of 
his  gibberilh  of  the  gods.    But  what  did 
he  dream  of  when  he  defined  man  to  be  *     Plato's  ndicu- 
a  two-legged  animal,  without  feathers:     JTman.  nit,°0 
giving  thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  deride 
him,  a  pleafant  occafion  ;  for,  having  plucked  a  capon 
alive,  they  called  it  Plato's  man.  As  for  the  Epicureans, 
how  fimple  were  they  to  imagine,  that 
their  atoms,  which  they  faid  were  bodies,     The  atom*  of 
having  fome  weight,  and  a  natural  mo-    wha^p,CU^Can,* 
tion  downwards  had  formed  the  world, 
until  they  were  put  in  mind  by  their  adverfaries,  that 
according  to  this  defcription,   it  Was  impoffible  they 
could  unite  with  one  another,  their  fall  being  fo  direft 
and  perpendicular,    and   producing  fo  many  parallel 
lines  throughout  ?   Wherefore,  there  was  a   neceffity, 
that  they  ihould  afterwards  add  a  fortuitous  and  lateral 
motion,  and  that  they  (hould,  moreover,  accoutre  their 
atoms  with  hooks  and  crooks,  to  adapt  them  for  an 
union  and  attachment  to  one  another.     Even  then,  do 
not  thofe  that  attack  them  upon  this  fecond  confidera- 
tiori,  put  them  hardly  to  it  ?   If  the  atoms  have,  by 
chance,  formed  fo  many  forts  of  figures,  why  did  it  never 
fall  out  that  they  made  a  houfe  or  a  fhoe  ?  why,  at  the 
fame  rate,  ihould  we  not  as  well  believe,  that  an  infinite 
number  of  Greek  letters,   ftrewed  all  over  a  certain 
place,   might  poffibly  fall  into  the  contexture  of  the 
Iliad  ?  "  Whatever  is  capable  of  reafon,     Zeno's  weak 
"  fays  Zeno,  is  better  than  that  which  is     argument. 
u  not  capable  of  it^  :  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
"  world;  the  world  is  therefore  capable  of   reafon." 
Cotta,    by  this  way  of  argument,  makes  the  world  a 
mathematician  ;  and  it  is  alio  made  a  muiician,  and  an 
organift,  by  this  other  argument  of  Zeno  :  u  The  whole 
"  is  more  than  a  part ;  we  are  capable  of  wifdom,  and 
"  are  parts  of  the  world ;  therefore  the  world  is  wifj  %" 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  lib.  v.  felt,  40, 
f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  lib,  iii.  cap.  9* 
t  Idem*  ib.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 

u4  It 


♦   - 
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It  would  be  endlejs  to  inftance,  not  only  in  the  argu- 
ments, which  are  falfe  in  •  tbemielves>  but  likewife 
frivolous,  which  do  not  hold  together,  end  accufe  their 
authors,  not  fo  much  of  ignorance,  is  imprudence,  in 
the  mtittoal  Reproaches  ofphilofpphe{?>  upon  their  dif- 
fenfionS  irt  6J>inion.  Whoever  fhouid  bundle  up  a  fag- 
got  of  the  fooleries  of"  human  wifdom,  would  produce 
wonders  :  1  willingly  multer  up  thefe  few  for  a  pattern, 
by  a  certain  bias,  not  lefs  profitable  than  the  moft 
moderate  inftru&ions<  Let  us  judge,  by  thefe,  what 
opinion  We  are  to  have  of  man,  of  his  fenfe  and  reafon, 
when,  ifl  tfiefe  great  persons,  and  fuch  as  have  raifed 
human  knowledge  fo  high,  there  are  fo  many  grofs  and 
palpable  errors.  For  iuy  part,  I  am  rather  *pt  to 
^    1  believe,  that  they  have,  treated  of  know- 

kndent  JhHo!  ie^ge  cafually,  played  with  it,  dallied 
Fophers  treated  with  reafon,  as  a  vain  and  frivolous  in- 
fcrbX1"^       lament,  like  a  fhittle-cock,  and  fet  oa 

foot  on  all  forts  of  fancies  and  inventions* 
fometimes  morfe  nervous,  and  fometimes  weaker.  This 
fame  Plato,  who  defines  man,  as  if  he  were  a  fowl, 
fays  elfewhere,  after  Socrates,  "  that  he  does  nor,  in 
**  truth,  know  what  man  is,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the 
*4  members  of  the  world  the  hardeft  to  underftand/* 
By  this  variety  and  inability  of  opinions,  they  tacitly 
lead  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand*  to  this  certainty  of 
their  uncertainty :  they  profefs  not  always  to  deliver 
their  opinions  bare-faced  and  apparent  to  us  5  they  have* 
one  while,  difguifed  them  in  the  fabulous  fhadows  of 
poefy,  and*  another  while,  in  fome  other  vizor :  for 
our  impcrfedion  carries  this  alfo  along  with  it,  that  crude 
meats  are  pot  always  proper  for  our  ftomachs ;  they  muft 
be  dried,  altered,  and  mixed  :  the  philofophers  do  the 
fame  :  they*  now  and  then,  conceal  their  real  opinions 
and  judgment,  and  falfify  them  to  accommodate  them* 
felves  to  the  public :  they  will  not  make  an  open  pto* 
feffioft  6f  ignorance,  and  of  the  imbecility  of  human 
re  fjn,  that  they  may  not  frighten  children  ;  but  they 
futijcienily  difcover  it  to  us  by  the  appearance  bf  know- 
ledge that  is  confufed  and  uncertain    J  advjfed  a  £erfon 
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in  Italy,  who  had  a  greit  mind  to  fpcak  '  ' 
Italian,  that,  provided  he  only  had  &  de*  0f  uncertainty 
firfe  to  rtiake  himftlf  undcrftood,  without  and  entrava- 
bfcibg  ambitious  to  excels  he  need  but  gftnct' 
make  Ufe  of  the  fir  ft  words  that  cache  to  the  tongue's  end, 
whether  Lfrtin,  French,  Spanilb  or  Gafcon ;  and  that  by 
adding  thfe  Italian  terminations,  he  could  not  fail  of 
hitting  updn  fome  idiom  of  the  country,  either  Tufcan, 
Roman,  Venetian,  Piedmontefe,  or  Neapolitan,  and  to 
apply  himfelf  to  foftie  one  of  thofe  many  forms  :  I  fay 
the  fame  of  philofophy ;  it  has  fo  thany  faces,  fo  much 
variety,  and  has  faid  fo  many  things,  that  all  our  dreams 
and  chimeras  are  therein  to  be  found*  Human  fancy 
can  conceive  nothing  good  or  bad  that  is  not  there  : 
*  nihil  tarn  abfurdi  did  pot  eft,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo 
fbilofopbdrurn : %t  nothing  c&n  be  fo  abfurdly  faid,  that  has 
*<  not  been  faid  before  by  fonte  of  the  philosophers."  And 
I  am  the  more  willing  to  expofe  my  whimfies  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  forafmuch  as,  though  they  are  fpun  out  of  myfelf, 
and  without  any  model,  I  know  they  will  be  found  to 
correfpond  with  fome  ancient  humour,  and  one  or  another 
will  be  fure  to  fay, u  fee  whence  he  took  it."  My  manners 
are  natural.  I  have  not  called  in  the  feffiftance  6f  any  dis- 
cipline to  form  them :  but,  weak  as  they  are,  whett  it 
came  into  my  head  to  publifh  them  to  the  world,  and 
when,  in  order  to  expofe  them  to  the  light  in  a  little  more 
decent  garb,  I  fet  about  to  corroborate  them  with  reafons 
3hd  examples,  I  wondered  to  firtd  them  accidentally  con- 
formable to  fo  matjy  philofophic&l  difcourfes  and  exam* 
pies.  I  heVef  knew  the  regimen  of  my  life,  till  now  that 
if  is  near  worn  out  and  fpent.  A  new  figure;  an  unpre- 
meditated  and  accident  a  I  philofopher.  But 
to  return  to  thfe  foul ;  as  for  Plato's  having    bable™  po™" 

E laced  reafon  in  the  brain,  anger  in  the    thefts  concern* 
eart,  and  concupifcence  in  the  liver;  it    gJ|IhehuiMa 
was  rather  an  interpretation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  foul,  than  that  he  intended  a  diviiion  and 
fcparation  of  it,  as  of  a  body  into  feveral  members :   and 
fh$  moft  likely  of  theif  opinions  is,  that  it  is  always  a 

♦  Cic,  de  Pivin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  $%f 

foul, 
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foul,  which,  by  its  faculty,  reafons,  remembers,  com- 
prehends, judges,  defires,  and  exercifes  all  its  other  ope- 
rations by  divers  instruments  of  the  body,  as  the  pilot 
guides  his  fhip  according  to  his  experience,  one  while 
/training  or  (lacking  the  cordage,  one  while  hoifting  the 
main-yard,  or  movihg  the  rudder,  by  one  and  the  fame 
power  conducting  feveral  effects :  that  this  foul  is  lodged 
m  the  brain,  which  appears  in  that  the  wounds  and  acci- 
dents, which  touch  that  part,  do  immediately  hurt  the 
faculties  of  the  foul ;  and  it  is  not  inconfiftent,  that  it 
fliould  thence  diffufe  itfelf  into  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Medium  non  deftrit  unquam 


Cceli  Pbabus  iter,  r adits  tamen  omnia  lufirat  *. 

Phoebus  ne'er  deviates  from  the  zodiac's  way ; 
Yet  he  enlightens  all  things  with  his  ray. 

As  the  fun  fheds  from  heaven  its  light  and  influence,  and 
therewith  fills  the  world. 

Catera  pars  aninue  per  totum  diffila  corpus 
Paret,  et  ad  numen  mentis,  nomenque  movetur  -f*. 

The  other  part  o'th*  foul  which  is  confin'd 
To  all  the  limbs,  obeys  the  ruling  mind, 
And  moves  as  that  dire&s. 

Some  have  faid,  that  there  was  a  general  foul,  as  it 

were  a  great  body,  from  whence  all  par- 
Different  opi-        ticular  fouls  were  extracted,  and  thither 

mom  of  the  •    .  i  ■    •         •  /•  *r  •  .  ,_ 

fours  origin.       .  return,  always  mixing  itfelf  again  with 

univcrfal  matter. 

-Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 


Terra/que  traRufque  maris*  ccelumque  profundum  • 
Hint  ptcudes,  amenta,  virost  genus  omne  ferarum; 
Quemqueftbi  tenues  na [cent cm  arcefferevitas% 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  refoluta  referri 
Omnia :  nee  mcrti  efe  locum  j. 

•  Claud. in  Paneg.  de  Confol.  Hon.  ver.  411,  412. 

f  Lucrtt.  iii.  ver.  144.,  145.        J  Virg.  Georg.  lib,  iv.  ver.  121,  &c. 

—  For 
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For  they  fuppofe 


That  God  through  earth,  the  fea,  and  heaven  goes. 
Hence  men,  beafts,  reptiles,  infedfcs,  fifties,  fowls, 
With  breath  are  quickened,  and  attraft  their  fouls ; 
And  into  him  at  length  reiblve  again, 
£Jo  room  is  left  for  death. 

Others,  that  they  only,  rejoined  and  re-united  them- 
felves  to  it :  others,  that  they  were  produced  from  the 
divine  fubftance :  others,  by  the  angels  from  fire  and 
air :  others,  that  they  were  from  all  antiquity :  fome 
that  they  were  created  at  the  very  point  of  time  when 
the  bodies  wanted  them  :  others  make  them  to  defcend 
from  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and  to  return  thither.  The 
generality  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  they  were  in* 
gendered  from  father  to  ion,  after  a  like  manner,  and 
produced  as  all  other  natural  things,  founding  their  ar- 
gument on  the  likenefs  of  children  to  their  parents, 

•  Inftillata  pafris  virtus  tibi, 
Fortes  creantunfortibus  et  boms.  +. 

Thou  haft  thy  father's  virtues  with  his  blood ; 
For  (till  the  brave  fpring  from  the  brave  and  good. 

And  upon  the  obfervation  that  not  only,  bodily  marks, 
but  moreover  a  refemblance  of  humours,  complexions, 
and  inclinations  of  the  foul,  defcend  from  parents  to  their 
children, 

Denique  cur  acrtm  violentia  trifle  Uonum 
Semimum  fequttury  dolus  vulpibus,  et  fuga  cervis9 
A  patribus  datur,  et  patrius  pavor  inert  at  artus9 
Si  non  cert  a  Juo  quia  fetrnne  feminioque, 
Vis  animi  par  iter  crefcit  cum  cor  pore  toto\? 

For  why  fliould  rage  from  the  fierce  lion's  feed, 
Or,  from  the  fubtle  fox's,  craft  proceed, 

•  I  am  a  lofs  to  know  from  whence  Montaigne  took  this  fir  ft  verfe. 
f  Horat.  lib.  i?,  ode  4.  vcr,  *g.^  J  laicret.  l^b*  iii*  w.  741  to 

J4h  746*  747- 
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Or  why  the  tim'rous  and  flying  hart 
His  fear  and  trembling  to  his  race  impart* 
But  that  a  certain  force  of  mind  does  grow* 
And  ftill  increafes  3$  the  bodies  do? 

They  add,  that  this  is  a  proof  of  the  divine  juftice, 
which  hereby  punifhes,  in  the  children,  the  faults  of  their 
fathers:  fbrafmuch  ks  the  contagion  of  the*  parents 
vices  is  iii  fome  fort  imprinted  in  the  foul  of  children, 
land  that  the  irregularity  of  their  will  affe&s  them. 
*•.,..     >t        Moreover,  that  if  the  fbuls  had  any  other 

The  opinion  of        ,  .  .  , *        r  .  .  -.     J  — 

the  pre-**ir-  derivation  than  from  a  natural  iucceffion, 

fence  of  the  an(j  that  they  had  pre-exifted*  they  would 

their  anidn^o  Tetain  fome  memory  of  their  firft  being, 

ottr bodieti  c«A4  confidering   the    natural    faculties   that 

fitted.  Arfe  pr0per  to  tjiem  0f  difcoudiftg,  Jrea- 

ibning  and  remembering. 


Si  in  corpus  nafcentibus  \nfinualury 


Curfuper  anteaftam  atatm  rnttniniffe  xeqtitMuS) 
Nee  veftigia  gefiarum  return  uUa  tenems  *  2 

For  at  bur  birth,  if  it  infufed  be, 
Why  do  we  th*n  retain  no  memory 
Of  our  foregoing  (tare,  and  why  no  more 
iR^tnembet  any  thing  we  did  before  ? 

tfbr,  tti  tfiakt  the  condition  of  our  fouls  fuch  as  we 
would  have  it  to  be,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  all  knowing,, 
even  in  their  natural  fimplicity  and  purity.  Of  conic 
quence  they  had  been  fuch,  exempt  from  the  prifon  of 
the  body,  &s  Well  hefote  they  entered  into  it,  as  we  hope 
they  will  be  after  they  are  gone  out  of  it.  From  which 
knowledge  it  muft  follow,  that  they  would  be  fenfible 
when  in  the  body;  as  -f*  Plato  faid,  u  That  what  we 
'*,  learn  is  no  other  than  a  remembrance  of  what  we 
<*  knew  before ;"  a  thing  which  every  one  by  experience 
may  maintain  to  be  falfe.  In  the  firft  place,  as  we  do 
notjuftly  remember  anything,  but  what  we  have  been 
taught :  and,  if  the  memory  perform  its  office  aright, 

'  *  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  671.  f  InPh*done,  p.  381. 

it 
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it  would  at  leaft  fuggeft  to  us  fomething  more  than  what 
we  have  learned.  Secondly,  what  the  foul  knew,  being  in 
its  purity,  was  true  knowledge,  knowing  things  as  they 
are  by  its  divine  intelligence  :  whereas  here  we  make  it 
receive  fallhood  and  vice*  when  we  inftruft  it  wherein 
it  cannot  employ  its  remembrance,  that  image  and 
conception  having  never  bpen  planted  in  it.  To  fay, 
that  the  corporeal  prifon  does  fuffocate  the  foul's  natural 
faculties,  in  fuch  a  rr^ruier,  that  they  are  thereby 
utterly  cxtinft,  is,  firft,  contrary  to  this  other  belief 
of  acknowledging  its  power  to  be  fo  great,  and 
the  operations  of  it,  which  men  fenfibly  perceive  in 
this  life,  fo  admirable,  as  to  have  thereby  concluded 
this  divinity,  and  paft  eternity,  and  the  immortality 
to  come : 

Jfamfi  tontopert  eft  animi  mutataptieftas, 
Omnis  ut  aSarum  exciderit  rctintntia  rmtm, 
Non  (ut  opinor)  idob  Utbojum  IwgW  crrat  *• 

For  if  the  mind  be  chang'd  to  that  degree, 
As  of  paft  things  to  lofe  all  memory ; 
So  great  a  change  as  that,  1  mud  confefs^ 
Appears  to  me  than  death  but  little  lefc* 

■ 

Befides,  it  is  here,  with  us,  and  Bot  elfewhere,  that 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  foul  ought  to  be  confklered  r 
all  the  reft  of  its  perfections  are  vain  and  ufelefs  to  it ; 
it  is  by  its  prefent  condition,  that  all  its  immortality  is  to 
be  rewarded  and  paid,  and  of  the  life  of  man  only  that 
it  is  to  render  an  account :  it  bad  been  injustice  to  have 
ftripped  it  of  its  means  and  powers,  to  have  dtfarmed  it, 
from  the  time  of  its  captivity  and  irnprifbnment,  its 
weaknefs  and  infirmity,  from  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  a  courfe  of  adtion,  which  was  to 
determine  its  mifery  to  all  eternity,  and  to  infift  upon 
the  confiderarion  of  fo  lhort  a  time,  perhaps  but  an. 
hour  or  two,  or,  at  the  moft,  but  an  age,  (which 
have  no  more  proportion  with  infinity,  than  an  inftant)- 
for  this-  momentary  interval  to  ordain,  and  finally  de- 

•  Eucret.  lib.  IiL  ver.  €7  r. 

termine 
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termine  its  whole  existence.  It  were  an  unreasonable 
difproportion  to  infer  an  eternal  recompence  in  confe- 
quence  of  fo  fliort  a  life.  Plato,  to  defend  himfelf  from 
this  incovenience,  will  have  "  future  rewards  limited  to 
u  the  terni  of  a  hundred  years*  relatively  to  human  du- 
ration :"  afcd*  of  the  moaefrns,  there  are  enow  who  have 

given  them  temporal  limits.  By  this  they 
Jhta?Sd  judged,  that  "  the  generation  of  the  foul 
grown  ftrong        "  followed  the  common  condition  of  hu- 

*ttThebodr#      <c  man  things:*  as  alfo  its  life,  according 

to  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  and  Democri- 
tus,  which  has  been  the  mod  received,  in  confequence  of 
thefe fine  appearances,  that  they  fa w  it  born;  and  that, 
according  as  the  body  grew  more  capable,  they  few  it 
increafein  vigour,  as  the  other  did;  that  its  feeblenefs, 
in  infancy,  was  very  manifeft ;  as  was,  in  time,  its  vi- 
gour and  maturity;  after  that,  its  declenfion  and  old- 
age  ;  and,  at  laft,  its  decrepitude. 

gigni  pariter  cuni  corporis  it  una 

Crefcere  fentimus,  par  iter  que  fenefcere  mentem*. 

As  to  jhe  foul,  this  point  we  firmly  hold, 

*Tis  with  the  body  born,  grows  ftrong,  and  old. 

They  perceived  it  to  be  capable  of  diverfe  paffions,  /and 
agitated  with  feyeral  painful  motions,  from  whence  it  fell 
into  a  laffitude  and  uneafinefs,  capable  of  alteration 
and  change,  of  chearfulnefs,  ftupidity,  and  faintnefs, 
and  fubjeft  to  difeafes  and  injuries,  as  well  as  the  fto- 
mach,  or  the  foot; 

,  —Mentmfanariy  corpus  ut  agrum 
Cernimusy  it  fielti  medicind  poffe  videmus  +• 

Minds,  as  well  as  fickly  bodies,  feel 
The  pow'r  of  medicines  that  kill  or  heal. 

Intoxicated  and  difturbed  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
jollied  from  her  feat  by  the  vapours  of  a  burning  fever, 
dozed  by  the  application  of  fome  medicaments,  and 
roufed  by  others. 

•  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  vcr.  446.  f  Idem,  ibid.  ver.  509. 

4  —  C*r- 
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•Corpoream  naturam  animi  effe  necejfe  eft9 


Carports  quoniam  ttlis  iSuque  labor  at  *< 

Hence  the  (bill's  union  with  the  body's  plain, 
Since  by  corporeal  darts  it  fuffers  pain. 

They  perceived  all  its  faculties  overthrown  by  the  mere 
bite  of  a  mad. dog,  and  that  it  then  had  no  ftrength  of 
reafon,  no  fufficiency,  no  virtue,  no  philofophical  re- 
folution,  no  refinance  that  could  exempt  it  from  fub- 
jedion  to  fuch  accidents ;  the  flaver  of  a  maftiff  curf 
flied  upon  the  hand  of  Socrates,  was  feen  to  fliake  his 
wifdom  fo  much  that  there  remained  no  trace  of  his  for- 
mer knowledge. 


vis  animal 


Conturbatur—et  divifa  facrfum 
Disjeftatur  eodem  iilo  dijlratta  veneno  f. 

He's  mad,  becaufe  the  parts  of  foul  and  mind 
Are  by  rhe  poiibn's  violence  disjoin^ 
Difturb'd,  and  tofs'd. 

*  • 

This  poifon  found  no  more  refiftance  in  his  great 
foul,  than  in  that  of.  an  infant  of  four  years  old :  a 
pdifon  fufficient,  if  philofophy  were  incarnate,  to  make 
\t  furious  and  mad ;  infomuch  that  Cato,  who  ever  dif- 
dained  death  and  fortune,  could  not  endure  the  fight  of 
a  looking  glafs,  or  of  water,  confounded  with  horror 
and  affright,  at  the  thought  of  falling  by  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dag,  into  the  (iifeafe>  called,  by  phyficians, 
hydrophobia. 

vis  morbi  difirafta  per  artus 


Turbat  agtns  animam,  fpumantes  aquore  falfo 
Ventorumut  vatidis fervefcunt  viribus  und*  J, 

The  venom,  having  through,  the  body  ftole, 
Makes  fuch  a  ftrong  commotion  in  the  foul* 

•  Lucret.  lib  iii.  ver.  167,  177.         j-  Id.  ib.  vcr.  49ft,  \  14.  lb. 

?er.  491,  &c. 

As 
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As  boift'nw  ftorms  which  oW  tha  otoaq  rave, 
And  raife  white  curls  upon  th#  iteming  wive. 

Now,  as  to  this  particular,  philofophy  has  fufBciently 

armed  man  to  encounter  all  other  acci- 

Sefkf°™la°n  dents,  ci*er  with  patience,  or,  if  *e 

liable  to  become    fcarcb  of  that  cofts  tpo  dwf  by  an  infal* 
gefouiof*         Ublc  defcatj  in  tQt3ll    aeprivii>g  hirofelf 

of  all  fenfation  :  thele  are  expedients  of 
ufe  to  a  foul  that  is  capable  of  reafon  and  deliberation ; 
though  of  none,  when  the  judgment  is  tffe&ed;  * 
Situation  which  .ipany  occafions  may  produce,  as  a  too 
vehement  agitation,  or  a  wound  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  body ;  or  vapours  in  the  ftomach,  that  may  dazzle 
the  underftanding,  and  turn  the  brain. 


Merits  in  corporis  aviut  erret 


Sape  animus ,  dementU  enim  dtliraque  fatur% 
Inter durnqnt  gravi  letbargo  fsrtur  in  alinm 
A&ternutnqpe  foporcm,  oculis  nuttiqui  ctdinti  +• 

For  when  the  body's  fick,  and  ill  at  eafe, 

The  mind  not  ieldom  ihares  in  the  dtfeafe, 

Wanders,  grows  wild,  and  raves,  and  fometimes,  by 

A  heavy  and  a  fatal  lethargy, 

Is  overcome,  and  caft  into  a  deep, 

An  irrefiftible,  eternal  fleep. 

The  philofophers  have  touched  but  little  on  this 
fubjed,  no  more  than  on  another  of  equal  import- 
ance: they  have  this  dilemma  continually  in  their 
mouths,  to  comfort  our  mortal  condition :  "  the  foul 
"  is  either  mortal,  or  immortal;  it  will  fuffer  no 
€€  pain;  if  immortal;  if  mortal,  it  will  change 
€€  for  the  better ."  They  never  touch  the  other  branch  ; 
what  if  it  change  for  the  worfe?  and  they  leave 
to  the  poets  the  menaces  of  future  torments ;  but 
thereby  they  give  themfelvcs  a  large  fcope*    Thefe  arc 

•  Lucret.  lib,  iii.  ver.  464,  &c. 

two 
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Jftp  omiflions,  that  I  often  meet  with  in  their  difcourfes ; 
I  return  to  the  firft  *  :  this  foul  lofes  the  ufe  of  the  fo- 
Vereiga  ftoical  good,  fp  cdnftanf  and  fo  firm.  Our  find 
human  wifdom  mud  here  yield,  and  lay  down  her  arms. 
As  to  the  reft,  they  alfo  confidered,  by  the  vanity  of  hu» 
man  reafon*  that  the  mixture  and  affociation  of  two 
fuch  contrary  thlng9,  4s  mortal  and  immortal,  was  tin* 
imaginable  : 

€>uippc  etehim  mortaU  sterno  jutigcre*  et  una 
Con  font  ire  put  are,  et  fungi  mutuafojfe, 
Vcfipere  eft :  quid  mm  diverftus  ejfe  putandum  eftj 
jtfut  magis  inter  ft  disjun3um%  difrepitdnfque, 
f^uaffi  mortal*  quod  eft9  immortals  atque  perenni . 
J  unburn  in  cone  Mo,  favas  tolerare  procellas  -f-  ? 

The  mortal  arid  th*  eternal,  then,  to  blend, 
Arid  think  they  can  purfue  one  comrfton  end* 
Is  madnefs :  for  what  things  more  cfifTrent  are* 
Diftirift  in  nanirej  and  difpos'd  to  jkr  ? 
How  can  it  then  be  thought;  that  thefe  fhould  bear, 
When  thus  corfjbin'd,  of  harms  an  equal  (hare? 

Moreover,  they  perceived  that  the  foul  declined,  as  well 
as  the  body* 

Sitnul  *vo  fejfa  fatifcit  J 

Fatigu'd  together  with  the  weight  of  age. 

Wfyich,  according  to  Zerio,  the  image  of  (Jeep  iiiffici- 
cntly  defnonftrates  to  us  :  for  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  faint-* 
ing,  and  fall  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Con- 
trabi  ammum*  et  quajl  labi  put  at,  atque  decider  e^  ;  "  he 
"  thinks  the  mind  is  convulfed,and  that  it  flips  and  falls :" 
and  what  they  perceived  in  fome,  that  the  foul  main- 
tained its  force  and  valour  to  the  laft  gafp  of  life,  they 
attributed  to  the  variety  of  difeafes,  as  it  is  obfcrvable  in 
men  at  the  laft  extremity,  that  fome  retain  one  fenfe, 

•  That  the  foul  lives,  or  may  fare  the  worfe.  f  Lucret.  lib.  iii. 

ter.  So  1 « &c.  X  Id.  ibid.  ver.  459.  $  Cic.de  Divinat.  lib.  ir. 

tap.  5S. 

Vol.  H.  X  and 
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and  fome  anbth'er,  one  the  hearing,  and  another  the  'fixlell^ 
without  any  manner  of  alteration  ;  and  that  there  is  not 
(b  univerfal  a  decay,  that  fome  parts  do  not  remain  vi- 
gorous and  entire. 

t     Hon  alio  pafio  quamjt  pes  cum  dolet  Agri* 
In  nulla  caput  intcreuji  forts,  dolor e  *- 

So,  often  of  the  gout  a  man  complains, 

Whofe  head  is,  at  the  fame  time*  free  from  pain* 

Truth  is  as  impenetrable  by  the  fight  of  our  judgment;. 
,%   m        as  the  fun  by  the  eyes  of  the  owl,  fey*  A- 

roortaihy  welkl  riftotle*  %  whflt  catt  wcbettef  convioce 
]y  maintained  him,  than  by  fo  grof9  biindnefs  in  fo  appa- 
by  the   boMcft    rcnt  a  licrht  ?  For  the  contrary 'opi n ion  of 

the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which,  Ci- 
cero fays,  was  firfl  introduced  (by  the  f  teftimony  of  au- 
thors at  leaft)  by  Pherecidcs  Syrius,  in  the  time  of  king 
Tullus,  (though  others  attribute  it  to  Thales,  and  fome 
to  others)  is-  the  part  of  human  fcience,,  which  is- treated 
of  with  the  mod  doubt  and r  refervation*.  The  moll  pofi- 
tive  dogmatifts  are  forced,  in  this  point,  principally  to  take 
lhelter  under  the  Academy.  No  one  knows  what  Ariftbtlfe 
has  eftabliihed  upon  this  fubjedt,  no  more  than  ail  th* 
ancients  in  general,  who  handle  it  with  a  wavering  be- 
lief :  rem  gratrjfimam  promittenttum  magis  quam  probanti- 
um\\  "  he  conceals  himfelf  in  a  cloud  of  words  of 
"  difficult  and  unintelligible  fenfe,  and  has  left  his 
"  fedtarics  as   much  divided   about  his  judgment    as 

"  his  fubjedt."  Two  things  render  this 
ticm  of °tilea"  opinion  plaulible  to  them  :•  one,  "  that 
opinion  of  the     *<  without   the  immortality    of    fouls, 

S8\  imm0r"      "  there  w°uld  ^  norf>ing  whereon   to 

"  ground  the  vain  hopes  of  glory,"  which 

is  a  confideration  of  wonderful  repute  in  the  world : 

•  Lncret.  lb.  iti.  ver.  ti  i,  1 1  s.  f  Tufa  Qureft.  lib.  i.  cap.  ift, 

X  Thcle  word i  are  taken  from  Seneca**  epiltle  102.  where  he  fays  to 
his  frimd,  that  he  to<»k  delight  in  his  inquiry  into  the  eternity  of  JbuJsj 
nay,  th^t  he  believed  it  by  an  eafy  acqm? fcer.ee  in  the  opinions  ot  the 
great  nun,  why  gave  greater  pro  miles,  than,  proofs  of  a  thing  fo  very 
acceptable. 

The 


r>- 
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Xhe  other,  v  that  it  is  a  vtry  ufeful  impreffiori,  as  Plato 
fays,,  that  vices,  when  they  efcape  the 
difcovery  and  cognizance  of  human     by^hedTvine 
f  juftice,  are  (till  within  the  reach  of  the    juftice  after 
**  divine,*  Which  will  purfue  them   even    dcalh# 
"  after  the  death  of. the  guilty/'  Man  is  etfeeffivefy  folk' 
titous  to  prolong  his  being,  and  has;  to  the  utmoft  of . 
bis  power,  provided  for  it :  he  lays  his  body  in  the  earth 
to  preferve  it,  and  aims  at  glory,  to  perpetuate  his  name: 
he  has  employed  all  his  thoughts  tc*  the  rebuildtrjg  of 
himfelf  (uneafy  at  his  fortune)  and.  to  prop  himfelf  by 
his  inventions*    The  foul*  by  reafon  of  its'  atfxiety  and 
feeblenefs,  being  unable  to  ftand  by  itfelf;  wanders  up 
and  dpwn  to  feck  out  comfort,  hope;  and  foundations, 
and  alien  circum dances,  to  which  it  adheres  and  fixes : 
and,  and  how  light  at .  fantaftic  foevef  they  are,  relies 
more  willingly,  and  with  greater  affurance  upon  them; 
than  itfelf.     But  it,  is  wonderful  to  obferve^  how  fliort 
the  mtoft  obftinate  mairitainers  of  this  fo  juft  and  clear 
perfuafion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  do  fall,  and 
how  weak,  their  arguments  are,'  when  ,they  go  about  to, 
prove .  it  by  human  reafon.     Somnia  funt  nen  docentis  fed 
bptanth*i  fays  one  6f  the  dtfeienfts  + .     By  this  tefti- 
mony.  njan  taay  knfow;  that  he  owes  the  truth  he  him- 
felf finds  out,-  to  fortune  and  accident ;  fifnee  that  even 
then,  w)ien  it  is  fallen  into  his-  hand;  he  hasjiot  where- 
with td  grafp.  and  maintain  it;  and  his  reafon  has  not 
force  ttf  ayail  htmfelf  of  it;     All  things  produced  bv 
teafon  ami  fufficiency;  whether  true  or  falfe,  are  fubjed: 
to  uncertainty  and  controverfy.     It  was  for  the  chaftife- 
mept  of  our  pride,  and  to  convince  us  of  Our  mifery 
nd  incapacity,^  that  God  caufed  the  perplexity  and  con- 
ufiori  at  .the  tQwer  of  Bibel.     Whatever  we  undertake 
Without  his  affrft?mce,  whatever  we. fee  without  the  lamp' 
6f  his  grace,  is  but  vanity  and  folly .J    We  corrupt  and: 
debafe  the  vejry  elfeftce  of  truth;  vvhich  is  uniform*  and 

•»Cic.  Acad,  lib;  1^  cap/ 3<.  ^ 

•f  "  They  aie  the  dreams  of  a  man,  who  ynJhe*  that  things  were  true; 
^  which  he  takes  no  pains  to  prove."  Cicero,  in  this  paUage  has  hi* 
aim  only  at  Democrito*,  who,  by  foppofing  a  vacuum  and  atoms  of  dif- 
ferent kinds*'  ndic'uloufly  pretended1  to  account  for  Che  formation  of  all 
ttin£.  "  •        ' 

X  %  con- 
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conftant,  by  our  weaknefs,  when  fortune  puts  it  iflto  our 
poffeffion.  What  courfe  foever  man  takes  of  himfelf,  God? 
{till  permits  it  to  end  in  the  fame  confufion,  the  image 
whereof  he  fo  lively  reprcfents  to  us  in  the  juft  chaftiiemeftt 
wherewith  he  cruflied  Nimrod's  preemption,  and  frus- 
trated the  vain  attempt  of  his  pyramid.  Pcrdamfapimtici* 
fopitntum,  et  prudent iam  prudtntium  rtfrebo  *  j  "  I  will 
'>  deftroy  the  wifdom  of  the  wife,  and  will  bring  to  no* 
€*  thing  the  underloading  of  the  prudent."    The  cfi- 
verfity  of  idioms  and  languages  with  which  he  difturbecT 
this  work,  what  i*  it  elfe  but  the  infinite  and  perpetual 
altercation  and  difcordance  of  opinions  and  reafons, 
which  accompanies  and  confounds  the  vain  building  of 
human  wifdom  r  And  it  is  to  very  good  effed,  that  k 
does  fo.     For  what  would  bold  us  if  we  had  but  one 
grain  of  knowledge  ?  This  faint  has  very  much  pleafed 
pie  by  faying,  Ipfa  vtritatis  occutUtiQ,  out  bumUtatls 
excrcitatio  eft,  cut  elaiiam  tttritio  \\    "  the  very  con- 
<(  cealment  of  the  truth  tends  either  to  exercife  man  to 
"  humility,  or  to  mortify  his  pride.1*    To  what  a  pitch 
of  prefumption  and  infolence  do  we  carry  our  blindoeft 
and  folly  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  fubje& ;  k  was  truly  vfcry  good 
it  it  by  revcra-  reafon,  that  we  fhould  be  beholden  to 
ti<»  we  are  af-  God  only,  and  to  the  favour  of  his  grace, 
roups  imratntsr-  f°r  l^e  truth  of  fo  noble  a  belief,  fince 
lity-  from  his  fole  bounty  we  receive  the  fruit 

of  immortality,  which  confiftsin  the  enjoyment  of  eter- 
nal beatitude.  Let  us  ingenuoufly  confefs,  that  God 
alone  has  didated  it  to  us,  and  that  faith  is  its  bafis* 
For  it  is  no  leflbn  of  nature  and  our  own  reafon.  And 
whoever  will  make  freih  trial  of  his  own  being  and 
power,  both  within  and  without,  without  this  divine 
privilege;  whoever  fhali  coniider  man  without  flattery* 
will  fee  nothing  in  him  of  efficacy,  nor  faculty,  that 
reliihes  of  any  thing  but  death  and  earth.  The  more 
we  give  and  owe  and  render  to  God,  we  are  the  greater 
Christians.  That  which  this  ftoic  philofopher  fays,  Hq 
held  from  the  fortuitous  confent  of  the  popular  voice  ; 

*  i  Cor.  i.  19*  f  Auguftin.  de  Cirir,  Dei,  lib.  xi.  cap.  ma. 

had 
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toad  it  not  been  better,  that  he  had  held  it  from  God  ? 
Cum  de  animorum  *termlAU  dijferimus,  turn  leve  momentum 
apud  nos  babet  confinfus  bominum,  aut  timtntium  inferos^ 
out  colcntium.  Utor  hoc  publica  perfuafione  *.  "  When  we 
*«  difcourfe  of  the  fcoPs  immortality,  the  confent  of  men, 
*€  that  either  fear  or  adore  the  infernal  power,  is  of  no  fmall 
**  moment  to  us,  I  make  ufe  of  this  public  perfuafion." 
Now  the  weak*ef$  of  humaa  reasoning,  upon  this4 
iubjeft,  is  particularly  manifeft  by  the  fa- 
bulous arguments  they  have  fuperadded  ff  £35  \m^ 
to  this  opinion,  in  order  to  find  out  of  mortality,  a«- 
what  condition  this  immortality  of  ours  is.     S^SfLS?  (f vc" 

t  1      n     •  1         •  /*  .  1        raI  pniiofopber&. 

i-et  us  omit  the  Stoics*  who  give  to  fouls 
a*  life  after  this  by  finite.     Ujitraw  nobis  largiutUurt  ton* 
quam    cormcibus ;     diu  manfuros    at  tint    animos ;    Jem- 
per  negfint  f ;    u  they  give  us  a  long  life,  as  alfo  they1 
*'  do  to  crows  ;  they  fay  the  foul  will  continue  long  ;• 
*'  but  that  it  will  exift  always,  they  deny."     The  moft" 
univerfal  and  received  fancj?,  and  which  continues  down* 
to  our  times  (in  Perfia)  is  that,  of  which  they  make  Py- 
thagoras the  author ;  not  that  he  was  the  original  in- 
vector,  but  becaufe  it  received  a  great  deal  of  weight 
and  repute  by  the  authority  of  his  approbation,  viz.* 
'*  That  fouls,  at  their  departure  out  of  us,  did  nothing 
*c  but  fhift  from  one  body  to  another,  from  a  Hon  to  a 
**  horfe,  from  a  horfe  to  a  king,  continually  travelling,  * 
*'  at  this  rate,  from  one  habitation  to  another."    And 
he  hiatfelf  faid,  "  That  he  remembered  he  had  been 
"  %  Athalides*  then   Euphorbus,  and  afterwafds  Her- 
*  motimus;  andfinally,  from Pyrhus,waspaft into  Pytha-  ■ 
**  goras,  having  remembered  himfelf  two  hundred  and 
44  fix  years,"    And  fome  have  added,  that  the  very  fame 
fouls  fometimes  remount  to  heaven,  and  come  down  again. 

Opattr,  anne  all  qua  $  ad  cesium  bine  ireputandumtft 
Suhiimes  animas  iterumqne  ad  tarda  rev&rti 
Corpora  ?  Que  lucis  miftris  tamdira  cupido  fl  t 

••  Sencc.  epift.  it?.  +  Cic#  Tufc  lib.  i.  cap.  31. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Py  thagorai,  lib.  viii.  cap.  4, 5. 

i  Virg.  JKnejd.  lib,  vit  vcf .  719,  &c, 

X  3  O  father 
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O  father,  is  it  then  to  be  conceiv'4, 

That  any  of  theft:  fpirits,  fo  fubHme, 

Should  hence  to  the  celeftial  regiops  climb, 

And  thence  return  to  earth  to  re-affume  j 

Their  fluggifli  bodies  rotting  in  a  tomb  ?  > 

For  wretched  life,  whencedoes  fuch  fondnffs  come  ?  I 

Prigen  make*  them  eternally  go  and  come,  from  a  goo^ 
to  a  worfe  eflate.  The  ^opinion  mentioned  by  Varro  is, 
that  after  four  hundred  and  forty  years  revolution^ 
they  are  re-united  to  their  firft  bodies.  Chryfippus  held, 
that  this  would  happen  after  a  certain  fpace  of  time  not 
known  nor  limited.  *  Plato  (who  pfofefles  to  have  em- 
braced this  opinion  from  Pindar,  and  the  ancient  poets) 
thinking  4<  it  is  to  undergo  infinite  viciffitudes  of  muta- 
f*  tion,  fop  which  the  foul  is  prepared,  having  neither 
*'  puniihment  nor  reward  in  the  other  world,  but  what 
<c  is  temporal,  as  its  life  in  this  is  but  temporal,  -con* 
ff  eludes  that  it  has  a  lingular  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
•*  of  heaven,  of  hell,  and  of  the  world,  through  all  which 
it  has  paft,  repaft,  and  made  flay  in  its  feveral  voy- 
ages ;  matters  enough  for  its  memory.-*  Obferve  its 
progrefs  elfcwhcre  :  "  the  foul  that  has  lived  well  is  re- 
f c  united  to  the  ftar  to  which  he  is  affigned  :  that  which 
f?  has  lived  ill,  removes  into  a  woman  ;  and,  if  it  do  not 
€€  then  reform,  is  again  metamorphofed  into  a  bead  of  a 
u  CQndition  fuitable  to  its  vicious  manners,  and  (hall  fee 
no  end  of  his  punifliments,  till  it  be  returned  to  its  na- 
tive conftitution,  and  has  by  the  force  of  reafon  purg- 
€*  ed  itfelf  from  thofe  grofs,  ftupid,  and  elementary  qua- 
"  lities  it  was  poflbfTed  with.*'  But  I  will  not  omit  th^ 
objection  the  Epicureans  make  againft  this  tranfmigra- 
tion  from  oriq  body  to  another,  and  a  pleafant  one  it  is. 
Theyafk,  *f  What  fhoijld  be  done,  if  the  nupibej-of  the 
"  dying  fhoulfl  chance  to  be  greater,  than  that  of  thofe 
fc  who  are  coming  into  the  world  ?  for  the  fouls,  turned 
*'  out  of  their  old  Habitation,  would  tread  on  one  an- 
•f  other,  driving  fjrft  to  getpoffeffion  of  the  new  lodging.? 

•  In  M^none,  p.  if,  17. 
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.And  they  further  demand,  "  How  they  fhall  pafs  away 
«« theft  time,  whilft  waiting *till  the  new  quarters  were 
<<  made  ready  for  them  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if  more 
*<f  animals  fhould  be  born  than  die,  the  body,  they  fay, 
cc  would  be  but  in  an  ill  condition,  whilft  in  expe&ation 
4*  of  a  fo\il  to-be  infufed  into  it ;  and  it  would  fall  our, 
"  thatibmebodie^woulddie/befoFe theytadbeen  alive." 

Befliquc  connubia  advene  f  is  >  pariufque  ferammf 
,Effe  animas  prafto  deridiculum  ejje  videtur, 
JEt  fpeftare  immor tales  mQrtalia  membra 
Innumero  numero,  certareque  praptoperanter 
Inter  fet  qua  prima  potijfmaque  infmuetur  *. 

*Tis  fond  to  «think  that  whilft  wild  beafts  hegetj 
•Or  bear  their  young,  a  thoufand  fouls  do  wait, 
•Exped  the 'falling' body,  fight  and  ftrive 
Which  tfrft  (hall  enter  :in  and  make  it  live. 

Others  Taave  flopped  the  foul  in  the  body  of  the  de- 
rceafed,  with  it  to  animate  Serpents,  worms,  and  other 
vermin,  which  are  faid  to.be  bred  out  of  the  corruption 
of  our  members,  apd  even  out  of  our  afbes ;  others  di- 
vide the  foul  into  two  parts,  the  one  mortal,  the  other 
immoctal.  Others  xtifkfi  it  cocporeal,  and  neverthelefs 
immortal.  Some  make  it  immortal  without  fcience  or 
knowledge.  Th^e  are -even  ibme  of  us  who  have  be- 
lieved, that  devils  jvere  formed  of  the  fouls  of  the 
damned »  and  Plutarch  thinks  that  gods  were  made  of 
thofe  that  were  faved-  For  there  are  few  things  which 
that  author  is  fo  pofitive  m,  as  fce  is  in  this ;  maintain- 
ing elfewhere  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  way  of  cxpref- 
fion.  u  We  are  to  hold,  fays  be,  and  ftedfaftly  to  be- 
"  li^vej,  $h$t  the  fqals  of  virtuous  men,  -both  according 
:"  to  nature  and  the  divine  juftice,  become  faints,  and 
**  from  faints,  demy-god$,  and  from  demy-gods,  after 
?c  they  are  perfeftly,  as  in  facrifices  of  purgation, 
J"  cleanfed  and  purified,  being  delivered  from  all  pafli- 
£i  bility,  and  all  mortality,  they  become  not  by  any  civil 

9  Lt^cret  lil?.  Hi.  ver.  757,  &c. 

X  4  decree, 


*V  decree,  but  in  real  truth,  and  aqcpitfipg  £q  all  proha- 
u  bility  of  re^fon, .  entire  and  perfeft  gftof,  in  receiving 
w  a  moft  happy  and  glojrious/cpd."    But  whoever  de&xft 
to  fee  him,  the  man,  I  fay,  who  is  yet,th$ij*aft&ber  and 
ipoderate  of  tfye  whole  trit?e  of  phjlofapher$,  lay  about 
him  with  greater  boldnefs,  and  relate  his  miracles  upon 
this  (ubjedj  I  refer  him  to  tjii?  treftiff.Of  the  Moon, 
land  his  Daemon  of  Socrates,  where  he  may,  more  evi- 
dently than  in  any  other  place  whatevpr,  fatisfy  himfelf, 
that  the  myfteries  of  pnilofophy  have  many  Yirange 
things  in  common  with  thofp  of  poefy ;  the  human  ijfa- 
derftanding  lofing  itfclf,  in  attempting  to' found  and 
fearch  ail  things  to  tlie  bottom  :  even  as  we,  tired  and 
worn  out  with  a  long  courfe  of  life,  relapfe  into  infancy* 
Thus  much  for.  tbe'qpe  and  certain  inftruftion?,  whicH 
we  exfraft  from  human  fcience  conceding  thp  foul, 
Variety  of  opi-      Neither  is  there  lefs  temerity  in  what  it 
nions  a»  to  the    teaches  us  touching  our  corporeal  parts. 

marter  that  pro-      T  -        m    r    *  ,  :    °  *.    J  2  il 

Jjacestbe  human    J-et  vis  fingle  out  one  or  two  examples  \ 
body.  for  otherwise  we  fliould  lofe  ourfelv^s  in 

this  vaft  and  troubled  ocean  of  errors.  'We  would  firft 
know,  whether,  at  leaft  they  agree  about  the  matter, 
whereof  men  produce  one  another,  For,  as  to  their 
firf|  production,  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  in  a  thing  (b  fub- 
lime,  and  fo  long  fipce  paft,  human  underftandmg  find$ 
itfelf  puzzled  and  diftra&ed.  Archelaus  the  natuValift, 
whofe  difciple  and  favourite  Socrates  was,  according  to 
Ariftoxenus,  faid,  i*  That  *  bdth  men  and  beads  w?rc 
"  made  of  a  ladeous  flime,  produced  by  the  heat  of 
".  earth.1'  Pythagoras  fay$,  "  that  -f  our  feed  is  the 
**  froth  or  cream  of  our  better  blood."  Plato,  "  that 
*c.  it  is  the  diftillation  of  the  J  marrow  of  the  back-bone;** 
an<l  he  raifes  his  arguments  from  this,  *c  that  that  part 
f'isfirft  fenfible  of'laffitudc  in  the  adt.w  Alcmeon, 
f<:that  it  is  §  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  brain;  and 
€€,  that  it  is  fo,  fays  he,  appears  from  the  weaknefs  of 
"  eyes,  in  thofc  who  are  overmuch  addi&ed  to  that 

•  Dicgenes  Laertius,  in  the  Life  of  Archelaus,  lib.  ii.  fe#.  17. 
f  Piuiarch  de  Placitis  Philofopherum,  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 
J  Iden  ,  ibid,  $  Ideiq,  jbifj. 
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«  cxert'ife."  Democritus?  «  tbat  k  is  *  a  fiibfhmce 
•<c  extra&ed  from  the  whole  mafs  of-  the  body/*  Epicu- 
rus, "  that  it  is  extraded  from  f.  foul  and  body/fc 
Ariftotle,  **  that  it  is  an  excrement  %  drawn  from  the* 
f4  aliment  of  the  laft  blood*  which  is  diffiifcd  in  our 
f*  members.91  Others,  "  that  it  confifts  of  the  blood* 
"  coijCQ&ed  and  digefted  by  the  heat  of  tfce  genitals;^ 
which  they  judge  to  be  fo,  by  reafoo  that,  in  exceffivo 
efforts,  a  man  voids  pure  florid  fyood ;  wherein  thire 
feems  to  be  the  more  Hkelihopd,  could  »ny  likelihood' 
be  deduced  fromfo  infinite  a  confufiop. 

Now,  to  bring  this  feed  to  operate,  how  many  con- 
trary opinions  do  they  fet  on  foot  ?  Arifr    -      .  ^ 

*.  -.1  •        j    iS      " "      •    7"  r  r       •   •  *T  *M  meant 

totle  and  Dempcntus  §  are  of  opinion,    thefeedbecpme* 
t€  that  women  have  no  fpcrm."    Galen,    Br?)»fa. 
on  the  contrary,  and  his  followers*  believe,   «*.  that, 
"  without  the  concurrence  of  feeds*  there  can  be  no^ 
44  genera  tion>'?t 

Here  are  the.  phyficians,  the  philofophers*  the  Jaw* 
yers,  and  divines,  together  by  the  ears,    Time  ^  wo_ 
with  pur  wives,  about  the  depute,  upon-    men's  pregnancy, 
what  terms  women  bear  their  fruit :  and    wfcwriwfr 
I,  for  my  part,  by  what  I-  know  myfelf,  join  thofe* 
who  maintain  that  a  woman  goes  eleven  months,  with 
child.     The  world  is  built  upon  this  experiences  there* 
is  not  fo  defpicable  a  wife  tbat  cannot  give  her  judgment 
in  all  thefe  controverfies,  and  yet  we-  cannot  agree. 
This  is  enough  to  prove,  that  man  is  no  better  in  (bruited) 
in  the  knowledge  of  hicnfelf,  in  his  corporeal,  than  in j 
his  lpirituai  part.     We  have  propofed  himfelf  to  him* 
felf,  andhisreafpn  to  his  reafon,  to-  fee  what  it  would? 
fay ;  and,  I  think,  I  have  fufficiently  demonstrated  how/ 
little  it  underftands  of  itfelf.     In  earned  Protagoras 
told  us  a  pretty  flam,    in  making  man  the   meafure< 
of   all   things,    who   never    knew    fo    much-  as.  his. 

•  Plutarch,  de  Placiti*  Philofophornm,  lib.  v..  cap.  ^        t.Idf  ibjej. 
%  Idem  9  ibid.  §  Pi  march  adds  ZenQ  to  Ariftotle,  and  fayt  ex- 

prcfly,  tbat  Democritu*  believed  tbat  the  female*  flied  their  feed.,  De 
Plaejtit  Philofophorum,  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 

own: 
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<wn  * :  If  it  'be  not  he,  bis  dignity  will  not  permit* 
that  any  other  creature  ihould  have  this  advantage : 
riow,  he  being  fo  inconfiftent  in  hirafelf,  and  one  judg- 
ment fo  inceffantly  fybyerting  another,  this  favourable 
propofition  was  but  a  mockery,  which  induced  us  ne- 
ceffarily  to  conclude  the  nothingnefs  of  the  meafure 
and  the  meafurer.     When  Thales  repytqs  the  know* 
ledge  of  map  very  difficult  for  man  to  attain  to,  he 
gives  him  to  un^erftand,  that  it  was  impoffible  -for  him 
to  know  mny  thing  elfe,    Yoii,-  fqr  whom  I  have  taken 
the  pains,  contrary  to  my  quftom4  to  write  fo  long  a 
a  dtfcoutfe,  will  not  refufe  to  maintain  your  Sebonde, 
by  the  ordinary  forms  .of  arguing,  wherewith  you  are 
.  evsry  .day  inftrpftedj  and  in   this  will  exercife  both 
your  wit  and  ftudy  ;  for  t;his  laft  rule,  in  fencing,  is 
qcver  to  be  made  i^feof,  but  as  an  extreme  remedy.     It 
is  a  defperat$  thi-yft,  w&eFein  you  are  to  quit  your  own 
arms,  to  make  your  adversary  abandon  his ;  and  a  feT 
cret  flighty  which  fliuft  be  very  rarefy  and  cautioufly 
put  in  .practice.     It  is  great  temerity  to  ruin  yourfelf, 
that  you  may  deftr-oy  another ;  you  .n^uft  not  venture 
your  life,  to  be  rev.enged^  as  Gabrjas  did  >:  for7  being 
in  clofe /combat  with  a  lord  of  Perfia,  Darius  coming 
in  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  and  fearing  to  jftrikc  lctt 
he  ihould  wound  Gobrlas ;  he  calle<d  o.ut  to  him  boldly 
to  fall  on,  though  he  ihould  run  them  both  through 
at  once,  •  I  have  known  the  arms  .and  defperate  condi- 
tions of  fingle  combat,  wherein  he^  that  offered  thenj, 
put  himfelf  and  his  adverfary  upon  terms  of  inevitable 
death  to  them  both,  cenfured  for  unjuft.     The  Porr 
tugucfr,  in  the  Indian  fea,  took  certain  Turk?  prisoners, 
who,  impatient  of  their  captivity,  refolve.d  to  blow  up 
the  fhip,  with  themfelves  and  company ;  which  they 
did  accordingly,  by  ftriking  the  nails  of  the  fhip  one 
againft  another,  aqd  m^kijig  a  fpark  fall  into  the  barrels 
of  powder  that  were  fet  in  the  place,  where  they  were 
guarded.     We  have  here  touched  the  ittmoft  lin)its  of 

•  A  pud  Scxt.  Empiric,  adverf.  Matliem.  p.  *4*. 
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jhe  Sciences,  wherein  the  extremity  is  vicious,  as  in 
yirtue  keep  yourfelves  in  the  common  road ;  it  is  not 
good  to  be  fo  fubtle  and  cunning ;  remember  the  Tuf? 
jpan  proverb, 

Cbi  troppq-  fqffottiglia>  fifcavezza  *, 

He  th^t  fpins  his  thread  too  fine,  will  break  it. 

I  advife  you,  in  all  your  opinions  and  difcourfes,  as 
well  as  in  your  manners,  and  all  other  things,  to  keep 
yourfelf  in  moderation  and  temperance,  and  to  avoid 
novelty.  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  extravagant  ways : 
you,  who  by  the  authority  you  derive  from  your  gran- 
deur, and  yet  more  by  the*  advantages  which  thofe  qua- 
lities give  you  that  are  moft  your  own,  can,  with  a  nod 
command  whom  you  pleafe,  ought  to  have  given  this 
caution  to  fome  profeflbr  of  letters,  who  might  have 
proved  and  illuftrated  thefe  things  to  you  in  quite  an- 
bther  manner :  but  here  is  as  much  as  you  will  (land  in 
need  o£ 

Epicurus  laid  of  the  laws,  u  that  the  worft  were  fo 
f\  necefiary  for  us,  that,  without  them, 
f*  men  would  devour  one  another."   And    iawtnto*  keep 
Plato  proves,  *5  that,  without  laws,  we    men    in    or* 
"  flioutd  live  like  beafts,?>    Our  wit  is  a    dw- 
rambling,  dangerous-,  and  rafh  tool :  it  is  hard  to  affix 
any  rule  or  meafure  to  it ;  as  for  the  men  of  my  time, 
we  fee  that  a  1  moil  all  who  are  endued  with  any  rare  ex- 
cellence above  others,  and  any  extraordinary  vivacity, 
launch  out  into  a  licentioufnefs  of  opinions  and  manners ; 
and  it  is  a  miracle  to  find  one  that  is  fober  and  fociable.  * 
It  is  right  to  confine  human  wit  within  the  ftrifteft  limits 
poifibtc.    In  fhjdy,  as  in  other  things,  its  inquiry  ought 
to  be  confined  within  certaii)  bounds.     It  is  curbed  and 
fettered  by  religions,  laws,  and  cuftoms,   by  fcienee, 
precepts,   punilhments  and  rewards,    mortal  and  im- 
mortal ;  and  yet  we  fee,  that  by  its  volubility  and  dif- 

•  Proverb. 

folute 


frlutenefs*  it  efeapes  from*  all  thefe  reftraints.  It  1?  4 
tfeia  body*  which  has;  nothing  to  bold  or  handle  it  by ; 
a  various  and  fbapclefs  body,,  incapable  of  beta?  ekbeo 
tied  or  touched  In  truth,  there  are  few  fouls  to  Ftps* 
lar,  firm,  and  well  bred,  as  to  be  trufted  with  their  own 
conduct,  and  that  can*  with  moderation,  and< without  te- 
merity, fail  in  the  liberty  of  their  own  judgments,  beyond 
the  common  opinions;  It  i&  more  expedient  to  put  them 
under  guardi,anfhip  :  wit  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  even  to 
the  polfeffor,,  iff  ke  knows  not  hovf  to^ufe  it  difcreetfy ; 
aa&thete  is  not?  a  beaft,  fort  which  a  head  board  i*moie 
qecefiary,  to  hinder  him  from  wandering*  here  and  there, 
out  of  the  tracks*  which  ouftcwu  and  the  laws  have  made 
for  him.  Therefore  it  wil}>  much*  better  become  you  to 
keep  yourfHf  in  the  beaten  path  let  it  be  what  it  will, 
than  to  take  $  flight  with  fuch  unbridled  licence.  But 
if  any  of  thefe  nfw  dolors  will  pretend  to  be  ingenious 
in  your  prefence,,  at  the  ex  pence  both  of  your  foul  and 
his  own  ;  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  this  dangerous  plague, 
which  fpreads  daily  in  ypur  way,,  this  prefervative,.  in 
extreme  neceffity,  will  prevent  thp  poifon  from  hurting 
either  ypu  ;or  youf  company > 

The  liberty,  therefore,  and  gaiety  of  the  ancietttwitSj 

produced  in  pbilofophy,  and  the  human 
now>  efttbUibi!?'  fciencesffeyeralfe&sofrdifferei»topinionsi. 
by  the  civil  a*-  every  one  undertaking  to  judge  ^nd  make 
thorny,  qhdioe  of  his  party.     But  nQW  that  men 

go  all  one  way:  *  <pti  cerlis  quibetfdam  d^ftinatifquc  Jen* 
untiis  addifli  tt  cotifarati  futtti  uteitkms  qu*  nonfr chart r 
cogMtm  defender*;  "  who  are  fo  devoted  to  certain  de* 
€<  termined  articles  of.  belief  that  they  are  bound  to 
u  defend  even  thofe  they  do  not  approve/'  And  now 
that  we  receive  the  arts  by  civil  authority  and  decree, 
iftforaoch .  that  the  fchools  have  but  one  pattern,  and  a 
like  circumfcribed  inftitution  and  difcipjine,  we.  no 
more  take  notice  what  the  coin  weighs,  and  is  worth, 
but  every  cne,  in  his  turn,  receives  it  according,  to  the* 
value  that  the  common  approbation  and  currency  puts 

♦  Cic.  Tttfc  Qccft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  >• 
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tjpon  it :  tihe  alloy  i»  not  difpuDed,  bint  how  much  k 
goes  for;  and,  in  like  manner,  all  things  ave  at  pan 
The  tricks  of  hocus  pocus,  iwehantmencs,  oenrrefpon* 
deuce  with  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  prognostications,  and 
even  the  ridiculous  purfuit  of  the  philofophers  ftona,  att 
pafs  current,  without  fcruple.     We  need  to  know  no 
more,  than  that  Mars's  houfe  k  in  the  middle  of  the 
triangle  of  the  hand,  that  of  Venus  in  the  thumb,,  and 
that  of  Mercury  in  the  little  finger ;  that,  when  the  tatile- 
line  cuts  the  tubercle  or  ball  of  the  fore- 
finger, it  is  a  fign  cf  cruelty ;  that  when  it     &**  °*  **"*- 
falls  ihort  of  the  middle-finger,  and  the    ty% 
natural  median  line  makes  an  angle  with  the  line  of  life, 
in  the  feme  fide,  it  is  aiign  of  a  mifcrable    ^f     ll>te.^Jte 
death ;  that  if,  in  a  woman,  the  natural    featfa* 
line  be  open,  and  does  not  dofe  the  angle 
with  the  vital,  it  denotes  that  Ihe  will  not    Of  unchaftity. 
be  very  chafle,    I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  a  nteft 
thus  qualified,  may  not  pafs,  with  reputation  and  favour, 
ip  all  companies. 

Theophraftus  faid,  u  that  human  knowledge,  guided 
"  by  the  fenfes,  might  judge  of  the  caufes  Tht  9gmt  ^ 
#<  of  things  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  that,  human  know- 
"  when  they  arrived  to  the  firfl  and  ex-  lcd£c# 
u  trenae  caufes,  it  mud  flop  fhort,  by  reafon  either  of 
"  it.  own  infirmity,  or  the  difficulty  of  inveftigation/' 
It  is  a  moderate  aiid  gentle  opinion,  that  our  own  un- 
^erftandiugs  may  conduct  us  to  the  knowledge  of  fbme 
things,  and  that  it  has  certain  bounds,  beyond  which 
it  is  rafbnefs  to  employ  it.  This  opinion  is  plaufible  ; 
hifit  it  is  hard  to  limit  our  wit ;  it  is  curious  and  inquifitive, 
and  will  no  more  (lop  at  a  thoufand,  than  at  fifty  paces : 
having  tnyfelf  experimentally  found,  that  on  the  thing 
wherein  one  has  failed,  another  has.  hit ;  that  what  was 
unknown  to  one  age,  the  age  following  has  explained  ; 
and  that  the  arts  and  feienegs  are  not  caft  in-a  mootd,  but 
formed  and  perfected  by  degrees,  by  often  handling  and 
polifhing,  as  bears  leifurely  lick  their  cubs  into  lhape  : 
what  I  have  not  ftrength  to.difcover*  I. do  not  yet  de- 

fift 
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fift  to  found  and  try  it,  but  by  handling  and  kneading 
this  new  matter  over  again,  and  by  turning  and  heating 
it,  I  pate  the  way  for  him  that  fhould  fucceed  me,  to 
enjoy  it  more  at  his  eafe,  and  render  it  ntore  manageable 
and  fupple  for  him. 


ut  Hyniettia  file 


Cera  remdllefcit ,  ttaflatdquepollici  mult  a  J 
VertHur  infacies>  ipjbquefit  utilit  ufu  *. 

As  wax  more  fluid  in  the  fun  becomes- 
.    And  temper'd  'twixt  the  fingers  and  the  thumbs," 
Will  various  forms,  and.  fev'ral  (napes  admit,' 
Till  for  the  prefent  ufe  'tis  render'd  fit. 

As  much  will  the  fecond  do  to  the  third,  which  is  the 
caufe  that  the  difficulty  ought  not  to  make  me  dfc(pair,; 
and  my  own  imbecillity,  as  little ;  for  it  is  no-body's 
Tk.  km.**  «n      but  my  own-      Man  is  capable  of  all 

The  buraan  un-  j  t 

derftandine  in.    things,  as  well  as  of  fome :  "  and  if  he  con- 

CWblCto  thV"  "  feffes>  as  TheoPfhraftu*  {zYs>  the  »gno- 
cvWeift  know-  .  "  ranee  of  firft  caufcs  and  principles,  let 
ledge  of  tbingi.  «  him  furrender  to  me  all  the  reft  of  his 
«  knowledge :"  if  he  is  defeftive  in  foundation,  his  rfca- 
fon  is  on  the  ground  :  difputation  and  inquifition  have 
no  other  aim  nor  ftay  but  principles  ;  if  this  do  not  ftop 
his  career,  he  wavers  ad  infinitum.  +  Non  poteft  aliui 
alio  magis  minufve  comprehend^  quonium  omniam  rerum  una 
eft  definitio  comprebendendi.  One  thing  is  equally  comprc- 
henfible  with  another,  becanfe  the  rule  of  comprehend- 
ing all  things  is  one  and  the  fame.  Now,  it  is  very  likely,' 
that,  if  the  foul  knew  any  thing,  it  would,  in  the  firft 
place,  know  itfelf ;  and,  if  it  knew  any  thing  out  of  it-' 
ielf,  it  would  be  its  own  body  and  cafe,  before  any  thing 
elfe.  If  we  fee  the  gods  of  phytic,  to  this  very  day,  de- 
bating about  our  anatomy, 

Afulciber  in  Try  am,  pro  Trojaftabat  Apollo  %  ? 


•  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  x.  fab.  2.  ver.  4*. 

+  Cic  Acad.Quaeft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  41. 

\  Ovid*  Trift.  hb.i%  e4.  a*  ver.^  •   ; .         ' 

Vulcan 
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Vulcan  againft,  for  Troy  Apollo  flood. 

When  we  are  to-  expedtr  that  they  will  be  agreed  ?  We 
are  neirer  neighbours  to  ourfelvcs  than  the  whitenefs 
of  fnow,  or  the  weight  of  ftone,  are  to  us.  If  man 
does  not  know  himfelf,  how  fhould  he  know  his  forces 
and  fun&ions  \  No  qucftion  we  have  fome  true  know- 
ledge iiv  us,  but  it  is  by  chance  ;  and  as  errors-  are  re- 
ceived into  our  foul  the  fame  wayr  after  t>he  fame  man- 
ner, and  by  the  fame  condudt,  it  has  not  wherewithal 
to  diftinguilhed  them,  nor  to  chufe  the  truth  from  fal£- 
hood.  The  Academics  admitted  a  certain  The  opin;ot)  <# 
inclination  of  judgment,  and  thought  it  the  Academics 
too  crude  to  fay,  that  is  was  not  more  like-     "°J  fo.ca.fy l0. be 

it/-  J  1  •         t         i_i      1  1      defended  as  that 

ly,  that  fnow  was  white  than  black;  and  of  the  Pyrrho- 
that  we  were  not  more  aflured  of  the  mo-  nifts- 
tion  of  a  ftone,  thrown  by  the  hand,  than  that  of  the 
eighth  fphere.  To  avoid  this,  difficulty,  which  cannot, 
in  truth,  eafity  lodge  in  our  imagination,  though  they 
concluded,  that  we  were  not  capable  of  knowledge,  and 
that  truth  is  ingulphed  in  fo  profound  an  abyfs,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  penetrated  by  human  fight ;  yet  they  ac- 
knowledged fome  things  to  be  more  likely  than  others, 
and  admitted  that  they  had  a  power  to  incline  to  one  ap- 
pear a  ace  more  thaa  another  :  they  allowed  it  this  pro- 
penftty>  but  excluded  all  refoludon.  The,Pytrhonifts 
opinion  ismorefolid,  and  alio  mere  probables  for  this 
Academic  inclination,  and  this  propenfity  to  one  propo- 
rtion rather  than  another,  what  is  it  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  fome,  more  apparent  truth  in  this,  than  in  that  ? 
If  our  underftanding  be  capable  of  difcovering  the  form, 
lineaments,  and  face  of  truth,  it  might  as  well  fee  it  eiv- 
tire,  as  by  halves,  in  its  birth  and  imperfe&ion.  This 
appearance  of  probability,  which  makes  them  mther  iiv 
cline  to  the  left  than  to  the  right,  augments  it ;  mui* 
tiply  this  ounce  of  vcrifimilitude,  that  turns  the  fcales 
to  a  hundred,  to  a  thoufand  ounces,  it  will  happen,  in 
the  end,  that  the  balance  will,  itfclf,  end  the  contro- 
verfy,  and  determine  one  choice,  and  one  entire-  truth. 

JBut 
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feut  how  do  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  incline  to  ven- 
fimilitudc,  if  they  know  not  the  truth  ?  How  Aould 
they  know  the  probability  of  that,  whereof  they  do 
not  know  the  tflence  :  either  w6  fcan  abfolutely  judge, 
or  abfolutely  we  cannot*  If  our  intellectual  and  fenfible 
faculties  are  without  footing  of  foundation ;  if  they 
only  waver  and  totttov  it  is  to  no  purpofe  that  we  fuF- 
fer  out  judgment  to  be  carried  away  with  any  thing 
of  their  operation,  what  appearance  foevfcr  it  may  feerri 
to  prefent  us*  and  the  fureft  and  moft  hapjty  feat 
bf  our  underftanding  would  be  that,  where  it  kept 
itfelf  ferfcne,  upright,  and  inflexible,  without  tot- 
teringj  and  without  agitation.  Inter  vi/a*  n>era%  atii 
falfa>  ad  dnitnl  affenfum,  nihil  inter  eft  * ;  "  amongft 
€€  things  that  are  feen,  whether  true  or  falffe*  it  fig- 
"  nifies  nothing  to  the  aflent  of  the  mind."  That 
things  do  riot  lodge  in  us  in  their  fbfm  and  cflencey 
and  do  not  there  make  their  entry  by  their  own  fbrcfe 
and  authority,  we  plainly  fee :  becaufe,  if  it  were  foy 
we  (hould  receive  them  after  the  fame  manner :  tfine 
Would  have  the  fame  relifh  with  the  fick,  a$  with  the 
healthy  :  he  who  has  his  finger  chapped  or  benumbed, 
would  find  the  fame  hardnef?  in  wood  or  iron,  which  he 
handles,  that  another  does.  Strange  fubjedt*  then  fur- 
render  themfelves  to  our  mercy,  and  are  feated  in  us  as 
we  pleafe  :  now  if,-  on  our  part,  we  received  any  thinj 
without  alteration,  if  human  grafp  were  capable  an< 
ftrong  enough  to  feize  on  truth  by  our  own  meari^ 
thefe  means  being  common  to  all  men,  this  truth  would 
be  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand,  from  one  to  another  * 
and,  at  lead,  there  would  be  fome  one  thing  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  amongft  fo  many  as  there  are,  that  would 
be  believed,  by  men,  with  an  univerfal  confent.  But,  a» 
there  is  no  one  proposition,  that  is  not  debated  and  con- 
troverted amongft  us,  or  that  may  not  be,  this  makes  it 
very  manifeft,  that  our  natural  judgment  does  not,  very 
clearly,  difccrn  what  it  embraces :  for  my  judgment  can- 
not make  my  companion  approve  of  what  it  approves ;. 
which  is  a  fign  that  I  feized  it  by  fotfce  other  mtaasythab 

•  CiCi  Acad.  lib.  W,  cap.  i8r 
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by  a  natural  power  that  is  in  me,  and  in  ail  other  men* 
Let  us  lajr  afide  thia  infinite  cdnfufion  of  opinions,-  whip& 
We  fee  even  amongft  thephilofophers  themfel  vrt,  and  this 
perpetual  and  universal  difpute  about  the  knowledge  of 
things  :  for  it  is  admitted,  that  men,  I  mean  the  moil 
knowing,  the  bell  bred,  and  of  the  belt  parts*  atfe  not 
agreed  about  any  one  thing:  not  that  heaven  is  ovcf 
our  heads  ;  for  they  who  doubt  of  every  thing,  alfo 
doubt  of  that ;  and  they  who  deny  that  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  any  thing*  fay*  that  we  Have  not  compre- 
hended that  the  heaven  is  over  our  heads ;  and  thefe 
two  opinions  are*  without  comparifon*  the  ftrongeft  irt 
dumber.  Befides,  this  infinite  diverfity 
and  divifidn*  thro',  the  rtouWe  which  our    Jfc  f Aertalpt* 

•     •  ■  /•  *  ,  it  wDicii  every  0110 

judgment  gives  ourfcltfes,  and  the  uncer-    „*f  pemire  ii»' 
tainty  that  every  one  finds  in  bimfelf*  it    hi»  wn  jml** 
is  eafy  to  tterceive  that  its  feat  is  very  un-    ment' 
liable*    How  varioufly  do  we  judge  of  things  ?  How  oft- 
ten  do  we  alter  our  opinions  ?  What  I  hold  aad  believe 
to-day*  I  hold  and  believe  With  my  whole  belief  2  all  my 
inftruments  and  engines  take  faft  hold  of  this  opinion,  arjd 
becdnie  refponfible  to  me  for  it,  as  much  as  in  theni  lies  3 
I  could  oot  embrace  nor  pfeferve  any  truth  with  greater 
afiurancd,  than  I  do  this*    I  am  wholly  and  Entirely  pof- 
fefled  with  it  s  but  has  it  not  befallen  me  not  only  once* 
but  a  hundred*  nay  a  thoufand  times*  and  every  day  to 
have  embraced  fome  other  notion  with  all  the  fame  in- 
ftrumentSj  and  in  the  fame  condition,  which  I  have  af- 
terwards judged  to  be  falfe  ?  A  m^n  mutt,  at  leaft,  be* 
come  wife  at  his  own  expence.     If  I  have  often  found 
myfelf  betrayed  lioder  this  colour ;  if  my  touch  prove 
ordinarily  falfe,  and  my  balance  unequal  and  unjuft,  what 
aflurance  can  I  now  have,  more  than  at  other  times  ?  Is 
ir  nor  ftupidity  and  madnefs  to  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  fo  of- 
ten deceived  by  my  guide?  nevertheless,  let. fortune  re- 
move us  five  hundred  times  from  placeof  place;  let  her 
do  nothing  but  incefiantfy  empty  and  fill  into  our  belief, 
as  into  a.veflelf  various,  other  opinions^  yet  ftill  the  pre- 
fent  and  the  lad  is  the  certain  and  infallible ;  for  this 
We  muft  abandon  goods,  honour*  life,  health  and  all. 
Vol-  II.  Y  —— ^. 


i 
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,    ,  •■    u  pofierhr  r$*  Ule  r-efifta 
Ptr<!it%  €1  immtAtJtnjm  tdfrijliHa  qitaqne  *. 

The  laft  things  we  find  4>tit  *fe  &**ys  beft, 
And  give  us-*  tirfrriifh  of  thfe  reft* 

Whatseverispitaefcedto  us*  andwhiittevdr^c  learh*  we 
foould  JtoH  reniember,  that  kis  roan  that  gives,  and  man 
fbat  receivte ;  it  is  a  mortal  band  that  prefests  k  to  us, 
k  is  a  mortal  -hand  thfct  afcocpta  it.  The  t'hhigs  that 
come  to  vb  from  heaven^  toa*e\he  fole  right  and  author 
rity  of  perfoafion,  they  <mty  hate  the  ftamp  of  irudi ; 
which  aftb  \ve  do  obit  fee  -with  our  own  eyes,  nor  receive 
by  our  own  means :  dais  >great  and  faered  itnage  coutd 
hot  abide  ih  fo  wretched  a  habitatiob,  if 'God,  for  this- 
^ndr  diil  notrprepare  it,  «if  God  ciid  hot r  by  his  particular 
and  fuperrorturai  gtace  afcd  favour,  reform  and  fortify 
it ;  at  letfft  Our  frait  condition  ougftt  to  make  us  conv 
jtortourfdves  wkh  more  referred  ngfo  awl  moderation  in 
our  changes.  We  ought  to  remember,  thdt,  w&atever 
we  receive  into  the  under  ftaadibg*  we  often  receke 
things  that  are  falfe,  ark?  that  k  is  by  the  ferae  fa* 
ftrutnent*  thiat  fo  often  give  tfocmfcbvek  the  tye*  and  vt 
♦      „  often  dteoeived.    Now*  it  is  *no  Wooder 

d?pendi f  wT     ***?  ^^W  *>ntfadi&  themfi»ves„  being 
fiwch  on  toe  a«-    4b»eafy  to  be  turined  aadfwayed  byvenr 
gntioas  of  the    Xtgbr  occurrences.  It  iscehtaita^  Aat  our 
y*  apprehenfionsr rotar  j  augment,  and  the  fa- 

culties of  the  foul  in  •general,  fuffbr  according  to  the 
movements  and  alterations  of  the  body,  which  tthcra- 
tfons  are continual  r  ate  notour  wits  more  fprigbrty^ tjuf 
memories  quicker,  -and  our  dtfeourfes  mote  KveJy  in 
health,  than  in  ficknefs?  Ob"  not  joy  and  gaiety  make 
us  feccive  fubje&rthat  prefent  tbcmfeivesto-oorfoub,  in> 
quke  another  light,,  than  cire  and  melancholy  *  Do 
you  believe,  that  Cat IiHub'sf  verfe*,  or  thofe  of  Sappho* 
pleafe  an  old  doting*  mifcr,  as  they  do  a  youth  that  is 
vigorous  and  amorous  ?  Cleomcnes,  the  fon  of  Anaxan- 
dridas,  being  fick,  his  friends  reproached*  himr  that  he 

r  *  Lucrct.  lib.  ?,  vcr.  14*  t# 

had 
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\iA  humours  and  whimfies  which  were  new  and  unac- 
cuftomed  :  "  I  believe  it  *,  (faid  he, )  neither  am  I  the 
*«  fame  man  how,,  as  when  1  am  in  health  1  being  now 
**  another  creature  my  opinions  and  fancies  are  alio 
u  different  from  what  they  were  before. "  In  our  courts 
of  juftice,  this  wotd  is  much  in  ufe,  which  is  fpoken  of 
criminals,  when  they  find  the  judges  in  a  good  humour, 
gentle,  and  mild,  Gaudttxt  de  bomtfmknn ;  «  let  him 
**  rejoice  in  his  good  fortune  :w  for  it  is  certain,  that 
men's  judgments  are  ibmetimes  fllore  prdhe  to  condemn, 
hiore  crabbed  and  fevere*  and  at  others  more  eafy,  and 
inclined  to  excufe.  He  that  carries  with  him  from  his 
houfe  the  pain  of  the  gout,  jcaloirfy  to  theft  b/9ris 
man,  having  his  whole  foul  poflefled  with  grief  and 
anger,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  his  judgment  will 
lean  that  way.  That  venerable  fenate  of  the  Areopagites 
was  want  to  hold  their  courts  by  night,  kft  the  fight  of 
the  parties  might  corrupt  their  juftice.  The  very  air  it- 
lelf,  and  the  (erenity  of  the  (ley,  caufes  fome  change  in 
i«>  according  to  thefe  -Greek  verfes  In  Cicero* 

Talis  funt  hombtum  mentis,  quale*  pater  ipfe 
Jupiter,  auttiferd  htjlravit  lampadt  terras  f. 

Men's  minds  are  influene'd  by  th*  external  fifffj 
Dark  or  ferene,  as  days  are  foul  or  fair. 

Not  bhly  fevers,  debauches,  and  great  accidents  over- 
throw our  judgment ;  the  leaft  things  in  the  world  whirl 
it  about :  we  may  be  fure,  though  we  are  not  fenfible  of 
ft,  that,  if  a  continued  fever  can  overwhelm  the  foul,  a 
tertian  will,  in  fome  degree  alter  it.  If  an  apoplexy 
ftupifies  and  totally  exttnguifhes  our  underftanding,  a 
great  cold  will  undoubtedly  affe&  it;  confequentfy, 
tnere  is  hardly  one  fingle  hour  in  a  man's  whole  life, 
wherein  our  judgment  is  in  its  due  ftate,  our  bodies 
being  fubjeft  to  fo  many  continual  mutations,  that  1  be- 

•  Plutarch,  in  his  Notable  fayiugs  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
J  Cicero's  Fragnienta  Poenmam. 

Y  x  Hew 
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lieve  the  phyfickms,  when  they  fay,  that  there  is  alwajt 
fome  one  or  other  out  of  order. 

As  to  what  remains,  this  malady  does  not  very  eafily 
__  9  m  m  difeover  itfelf,  unlets  it  be  extreme  and 
our  judgment      Pa^  remedy ;  becaufe  reafon  goes  always 

not  carfy  to  be    lame  and  hobbling,  as  well  with  faMhood, 
difcovcrtd.  w  whh  truth>  and  thcreforc  it  ;s  haKi  t0 

difeover  its  deviations  and  miftakes.    I  always  call  that 
appearance  of  mediation,   which  every  one  forges  in 
himfelf,  reafon  :  this  reafon,  of  which,  there  may  be  an 
hundred  different  fentiments  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  is  an 
inftrument  extremely  du&ile,  and  pliable  to  ail  biafles 
an*  meafures ;  fo  that  nothing  is  wanted  but  the  art 
.how  to  turn  and  wind  it.     Let  a  judge  mean  ever  fo 
well,  if  he  be  not  very  circumfped,  his  inclination  to 
friendihip,  to  relation,  to  beauty,  or  revenge,  and  not 
only  things  of  fuch  weight,  but  even  the  fortuitous  in- 
ilinft  that  makes  us  favour  one  thing  more  than  another, 
and  which,  without  reaibn's  leave,  affedts  our  choice  ;  or 
fome  ihadow,  of  like  vanity,   may  infenfibly  infinuate 
into  his  judgment,  the  recommendation  or  disfavour  of 
a  caufe,  and  make  the  balance  dip.     I,  that  watch  my- 
felf  as  narrowly  as  1  can,  and  that  have  my  eyes  conti- 
nually bent  updn  my  felf,  like  one  that  has  no  great  bu- 
finefs  eMewhere  to  do, 


•quisfub  arSo 


Rex  gtlid*  metuatur  or*, 
Quid  Tyridatcm  ttrreat%  unice 
Securus        ■■  *. 

I  care  not  who  the  northern  clime  reveres, 
Or  what's  the  king  whom  Tyridates  fears  : 

dare  hardly  tell  the  vanity  and  weaknefs  I  find  in'myfelf* 
My  footing  is  fo  unliable  and  flipnery,  I  find  myfelf  fo 
apt  to  totter  and  reel,  and  my  fignt  fo  difordered,  that 
falling,  I  am  quite  another  man,  than  when  full :  if 

•  Hor,  lib,  iw  ode  »6.  Ten  3,  &c« 

health 
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liealth  and  a  fair  day  fmile  upon  me,  I  am  a  good-na- 
tured man  ;  if  a  cojn  trouble  my  toe,  I  am  fallen,  out 
of  iiumour,  and  not  to  be  feen.    The  fame  pace  of  a 
horfe  feems  to  be  one  while  hard,  and  another  eafy ;  and 
the  lame  road  one  while  fliorter,  and  another  longer  % 
and  the  fame  form,  one  while  more,  and  another  lefs 
taking :  I  am  one  while  for  doing  every  thing,  and  an- 
other for  doing  nothing  at  all  %  and  what  pleafes  me  now, 
would  be  a  trouble  to  me  at  another  time.    I  am  fub- 
jed:  to  a  tboufand  fenfelefs  and  cafual  hujnours  within 
myfelf  :  either  I  am  poffeffed  by  melancholy,  or  fway- 
«d  by  choler  ;  now  by  its  own  private  authority,  fad^fs 
predominates  in  me,  and  by  and  by  I  am  as  merry  as  a 
cricket.  When  I  take  a  book  in  hand,  I  have  then  disco- 
vered admirable  graces  in  fome  particular  pafiages,  and  . 
fuch  as  have  {truck  my  foul ;  at  another  time,  I  may  turn 
and  tofa,  tumble  and  rattle  the  leaves  over  and  over,  and 
not  fee  any  fenfc  or  beauty  in  it.   Even  in  my  own  writ- 
ings, f  do  not  always  find  the  air  of  my  firft  fancy :  I  know 
tiot  what  I  would  have  faid,  but  am  often  put  to  it  to 
correct  and  find  out  a  new  fenfe,  becaufe  I  have  loft  the 
firft  that  was  better.    I  am  ever  in  motion :  my  judg- 
ment does  not  always  advance,  but  floats  and  roams, 

« 

~~~r-. — vilut  nfirtuta  magn* 
peprcnfa  nayis  in  mart  <0tfanic*te  vcuto  *, 

Like  a  fmatt  bark  that's  toft  upon  the  main, 
When  winds  tetnjpeftous  heave  the  liquid  plain, 

V^xy  often  .(as  I  ami  apt  to  do)  having,  for  the  fake  of 
exercife  and  argument,  undertaken  to  maintain  an  opi- 
nion contrary  to*  my  own,  my  mind,  bending  and  apply- 
ing itfelf  that  way,  attaches  me  tQ  it  fo  thoroughly,  that 
1  no  more  difcern  the  rcpfon  of  my  former  belief,  and 
fqrfa^e  it :  1  am,  as  it  were,  drawn  in  by  the  fide  to 
which  I  incline,  be  it  what  it  will,  and  carried  away  by 

•  Catqll  Ep.  i}.  ver.  ss>  if. 

Yj  pa; 
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ray  own  weight.  Every  perfon,  I  belicvef  would  ac* 
knowledge  the  fame  weaknefs*  if  he  confidered  himfclf, 
as  I  do. 

Preachers  very  well  know,  that  the  emotions  which 
ileal  upon  them  in  fpeaking,  apimate  them  towards 
belief;  and  that,  in  paffion,  wp  are  more  obftinate  in  the 
defence  of  our  propqfition,  are  more  deeply  imprefled  by 
it)  and  embrace  }t  with  greater  vehemence  and  approba- 
tion, than  we  do  in  our  cooler  and  calmer  ftate.  You 
only  give  your  council  a  fimple  breviate  of  your  caufc, 
he  returns  you  a  dubious  and  uncertain  anfwer,  by  which 
youAnd  him  indifferent,  which  fide  he  takes :  have  you 
fee*d  him  well,  that  he  may  relifh  it  the  better;  does  he 
begin  to  be  really  concerned,  and  do  you  find  him  zealous 
jfor  you  ?  His  reafon  and  learning  will,  by  the  fame  de- 
grees, grow  hot  in  your  caufe ;  behold  an  apparent  and 
undoubted  truth  prefents  itfelf  to  his  understanding ;  he 
difcovers  a  new  light  in  your  bufinefs,  and  does  in  good 
learned  believe  and  perfuade  himfelf  that  it  is  fo:  nayt 
I  do  not  know,  whether  the  ardour  that  fprings  firon* 
fpite  and  obftiraey  againft  the  power  and  violence  of  the 
magiftrate  and  danger,  or  the  intereft  of  reputation, 
may  not  have  made  a  man,  even  at  the  (lake,  maintain 
the  opinion,  for  which,  at  liberty,  and  amongft  friends, 
he  would  not  have  burned  bi»  fiiiger.  The  {hocks  and 
joftles  that  the  foul  receives  from  the  corporeal  pa£ 
iions,  can  do  much  in  it,  but  its  own  cap  do  a  great  deal 
more j  to  which  it  is  (q  (ubje&ed,  that  perhaps  it  Has  sd 
other  pace  and  motion,  but  from  the  blowing  of  thofe 
founds,  without  the  agitation  of  which ?  it  would  be  be- 
calmed, like  a  fhip  in  the  middle  of  the  fea,  to  Which 
tfie  winds  have  denied  their  a(fift#nce ;  and  whoever 
fhould  maintain  this,  (iding  with  the  Peripatetics,  woukj 
do  us  no  great  wtopg,  becaufe  it  is  very  well  jtnown^ 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  moft  noble  adtibns'of  the 
foi4  proceed  from*  a**d  (land  in  need  of,  this  impulfe 
of  the  paffions.  Valour,  they  lay,  cannot  be  :pprfeft 
iyithout  the  affiftance  of  anger,  ' 

Semper  Ajax finis,  firtiffims  tamtn  injury  *** 

•  Cic.  Tttfc.  lib.  iv.  rer.  s> 

Aja* 
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Ajax  w^  always  h?a*$>  b»t  mvft  when  mad. 

ISJelthor  do  we  encounter  the;  wicked  and  th$  ejn^ray  sv- 
gorc^fly  ejtaugh^  if  w<;  be  not,  angry  *  nay,  the*  advo- 
cate isLtQ  iofpice  tdpte  jijdgw  wi*b  iftdignajtion,  tq  ot*a#i 

StSQflg  d^fnes  aninjaied  Thea^fbcle^  a?4  Tpsmpfc 
tyeaps,;t  tl>ey  put  tfcc  phijqtephers  upon, 

w^nfr&ffiog,  and  jflffinyc*.  and  SST^jS 
they  lead  us  to  honour,  learning,  and  and  accompany 
fc;a}tb«  which  a*e  al;l  wry  qfqfi^  wfct  g|£|£ k^"* 
Aad  t his- m,eanatC^  of  foul,  whi^e  it,  (of- 
fers ve^atipn  ?p4  tcoubl^  fcrves;  t<o  breqd  pehJtenqy  'and 
xejKWtaupe  in  the  coofcien^e,  and  cq  rnajke  us,  feniible  of 
the  fcourg^  of  Gqd,  aq4  of  political  cof region  for  the 
ch^^emeoegfouroffbnees^  GjmfUfl^Ua^pusto^ 
tneacy  and  parvxfcace j  the.  pnjdefo?  qi  pjeferving  aa^l 
go yerjupg  OMffclv^s  i*  r^yfc^  by  pur  {eju; ;  and,  bow  many 
brav*  a&iom  hy  ambition  £  I^aw  n^y  by  pxefutupr 
lion  ?  In  <Wt„  (hene  U  q9>  enriqwt  atuji  fjjrigfttf  y  i«^ 
without  fooie  irregular  agitatipij, 

.  Wa%  ft  not  one  of  the  rca.fow,  wj^oh  mo#$4  ^Epiw* 
f^ans  to  discharge.  Ood  frotu  all  care  and, 
ibiiijittide  c^QW  afiki^  that  even  rfw?cf.  ffiSSft 
fe$4  of  hi?  gbodqefs  ooqid  not  he  exer7  tt*  dignity 
<;ifed  19  .our  behalf*  without  diftucbing  JjJ  ■"  >"*d  <?f 
hi*  repofe,  by  the  means  of  the  paffion^ 
which  aje  (p  may  incentives,  like  fpvps*  to  prick  pn  the 
ipMl  ta  virtuous  aftions  ?  Or,  did  they  think  otherwife, 
ajod  tokfi  thew  fo*  ten*pefts$  that  ihamefully  burrythe 
fcu}  from  her  trat>quility  ?'  *  U(  fpafis  tranquillity  i*r 
UlUgift*,  nultfiy  9*  qinuf*  qnidimx  4Hr4  fiuftus  common 
Vint* :  JU  /mmi  quietus*  d,pl$C4ty  Jtotus  arwJqr,  quiit* 
fiaUvfatio.  wUa,  $  qui  aaviri  qtpat ;  "  ?$  it  is  under- 
"  flood  to  be  ^  calm  lea,  when  there  is  not  the  leaft 
44  breach  of  air  fttrring  ;  fo  the  ftate  of  the  foul  is  quiet 
"  no4  p^i4|  when  there  is  no  penurbaripfi  to  move 

f  Cic.  Tufc.  lib.  v.  cap.  6. 

Y  4  What 
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What  variety  of  fcntimcnts  and  reafon,  what  coptra- 
„.      -fl  riety  of  imagination  docs  the  diversity 

What  effe&s  arc        c  J  /r  •   r  •  •  i_  ^  tyti_  \. 

owing  jo  the  dj-  of  Pur  paffiqns  infpip  us  with?  What. 
vcrfity  of  our  affurance  then  can  yjre  take  of  a  thing 
profit.  ^  mobile  and  unliable,  fubjedtj  by  its 

ppdition,  tp  the  dominion  of  trouble,  and  never  gping 
pther  fh^n  a  forced  and  borrowed  pace  ?  If  our  judg- 
ment be  in  the  power  evpp  of  fickhefe  and  perturbation  ; 
ijf.it  be  ffotp  folly  and  temerity,  that  it  is  held  to -receive 
the  irnpreffion  of  things ;  what  iecurity  can  we  ?xpe& 

Js  it  npt  ?  great  bpldnefs  in  phijofophy  to  judge,  that 

jnep  perforin  oic  -grea'feft'  a&ipns,  and 

>ay«ofcnt^nce  fuch  as  neareft  approach  the  divinity 
into  the  cabinet  when  they  aire  furious,  mad,  and  befide 
ctthe^od,.  <  themfelves  ?  The  two  natural  ways  tq 
enter  into  the  cabinet  of  the  gods,  an£  there  to  fore- 
fee  the  courfe  of  deftiny,  are  fury  and  fieep.  This  is 
pleafant  to  confider.  By  the  diflocation  that  the  pak 
iions  caufe  in  pur  reafon,  we  become  virtuous  :  by  its 
extirpation,  occafioned  by  piadnefs,  or  by  fleep,  the 
image  of  death,  we  become  divipers  and  prophets.  I 
iwas  neve?  fo  willing  to  believe  phjlofophy  ip  any  thin] 
asthi?.  It.isapureenthufiafm,  wherewith  facred  trui 
has  infpiredthe  fpiritdf  ptiilpfophy,  which  m^kesit  qon- 
fefs,  contrary  to  its  6wn  propdfitioni  that  the  calm,  com- 
pofed,  and  poll' healthful  ftate  of  the  foul,  tbafphilo- 
iophy  can  feat  it  in,  is  not  its  belt  condition  *  our  wak- 
ing is  more  a  fleep  than  fleep  itf^lf ;  our  wifdom  not 
fo  wife  as  folly ;  our  dreams  are  worth  more*  than  out 
tneditatioris  }  and  the  wbrft  place  we  tan  take  is  in  oinv 
ielves.  But'doe$  not  philofophy  think,  we  ari  wife 
enough  to  confider,  that  the  voice  Which  the  fpirit  UN 
ters,  when  difmiffed  from  man, '  fo  dear  figh  ted,  {<> 
great  arid  fo*  peffeft,  and,  whilfr  it  is  in  man1,  fo  terref* 
trial,  ignorarif,  and  dark,  is' a  voice  proceeding  fronj 
the  fpirit '  of  a  dark,  terreftriali  and  ignOfant  man, 
£nd,  for  this  reafon,  a  voice  not  to  be  trpfted  apd  b?* 

l  hayt 
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I  toave  no  great  experience  of  thefc  vehement  agjta- . 
rions,  (being  of  a  foft  and  heavy  eom- 
j>lexiofe)  the  moft  of  which  furprife  the    E^EjJg 
foul,  on  3  frddeft,  without  giving  it  lei*    of  love  has  over 
ikre  ta  reqblteft  itfelf :  but  the  paffion,    2tod.hUmaa 
that  is  faid  to  be  produced  by  idlenefs,  in 
the  hearts  of  young  men,  though  it  proceed  leifurely, 
find  ..with  a  moderate  progrefs,  evidently  manifefts,  to 
thofe  who  hav$  tried  to  oppofe  it's  power,  the  violence 
aur  judgment  foffers  in  this  alteration  and  converfion, 
I  have  formerly  attempted  to  withftand  and  repel,  it : 
for  I  am  fo  far.from  being  one  of  thofe  who  invite  vice% 
that  I  do  not  fo  much  as  follow  them,  if  they  do  not 
jdrag  me  along :  I  perceived  it  to  lpring,  grow,  and  in- 
creafe  in  fpite  of  my  refiftance ;  and,  at  laft,  though 
py  eyes  were  open,  it  wholly  feized  and  pofleffed  me  ; 
fo  that,  as  if  newjy  roufed  from  drunkennefs,'  the  images 
Of  things  began  to  appear,  to  me/quite  other  than  they 
were  wont  to  be :  I  evidently  law  the  perfon  I  defireel ' 

frow  and  increafe  in  beauty,  and  expand  and  blow  fairer 
y  the  influence  of  my  imagination  ;  and,  as  the  diffii- 
culties  of  my  attempt  grew  more  eafy  and  fmooth,  both' 
iny  reafoi^  apd  eonfcience  drew  back  :  but,  this  fire  be- 
)ng  evaporated  in  an  Indent,  as  a  flafli  of  lightning,  my 
foul  re/umea  a.noth<er  (late,  -and  anqther  judgment.  The 
difficulties'  pf  my  retreat  appeared  great  and  invincible, 
pnd  the  fame  tilings' had  quite  another  tafte  and  afped, 
jthan  fhofo  whrch'tne  beat  and  defire  had  reprefented  to 
ine ;  than  which  Pyrrh'o  hjmfelf  knows  nothing  more 
truly  :  we  are  never  without  ficknejs  ;  agues  havp  pheijr 
Jiot  and  fcojd  fits ;  from  the  effedts  of  an  ardent  paffion, 
we  fall  again  to  thofe.  of  a  fliiverine  one :  as  ftyuph  as  \ 
had  advanced,  fo  much  I  retiicd/ 

gtuaUs  ubi  altern*  frocgrrens  gurgite  pontuSt 
Nunc  ruit  ad  terras  fcopulifque  fuperjatit  undam; 
Spum'euSj  e  xtremdmque  finu  perfundit  arenam  : 
tfunc  rapidus  retro,  at  que  Jftu  revoluta  rcforiens 
Saxafugity  littufque  vado  la  bent  e  rclinquit  *♦ 

•  Mntid.  lib.  xi.  ver.  614,  ice* 


* 

So  dwelling  ftvgcs,  wii;h  *  tbufrd'rjng  roar, 
•    Drtv'n  orv  each  other's  haqks,  infglt  the  ftpre  ; 
Pound  oV  tbe  rocks,,  incraach  vpon  the  land, 
And  from  the  bottom  throw  up  froals  of  (and  £ 
Then  backwa*d5  rapidly*  they  take  their  wajr 
Rolling  the  rattling  pebbles,  to  the  fe^ 

« 

Nour  from  the  knowTedge  of  this  volubility    f  mine,  I 

WbpMtmuignft  h*ve  accidentally  begot,  in  myfelf,  a  cer- 
ard  not  eafily       taia  qonftancy  of  opinions,,  and  have  pqt 

^niflrTi00^  m**ck  altered  thofc  that  were  firft  and 
*^W1*  natural  in  me:    for,  what  appearance 

Ibever  there  may  be  in  novelty,  I  do  not  eaflly  change, 
for  fear  of  loftng  by  the  bargain  ;  and,  befides,  I  am 
riot  capable  of  chufing  •,  I  take  other  men*s  choice,  and 
continue  in  the  fiation  wherein  God  has  placed  me ;  I 
fcould  not  otherwife  keep  myfelf  from  perpetyal  rotting. 
Thus  have  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  preferred  myfelf 
entire,  in  the  ancient  tenets  of  our  religion,  without  dif- 
turbance  of  mind,  or  trouble  of  coafcience*  amidft  fo 
xnnqy  fafts  and  divifions  as  our*  age  has  produced. 
The  writings  of  the  ancients,  the  beft  authors  I  mean, 
being  full  and  (olid,  tempt,  and  carry  pie,  which  way 
alx&oft  they  will :  he,  that  I  am  reading^  feems  always 
to  have  the  moft  force,  and  I  find  that  every  one,  in 
turn,  has  reafon,  though  they  contradidt  one  another. 
The  facility  that  good  wits  have  pf  rendering  every 
thing  probable  which  they  would  recommend ;  and  there 
being  nothing  fo  ftrange,  to  which  they4 do  not  under- 
take to  give  colour  enough  to  deceive  fiich  a  fiorplicity 
as  mine;  this  evidently  &ew$  the  weaknefs  or  their 
teftimony.  The  heaven  and  the  flars  have  been 
three  thoufand  years  in  motion,  and  all  the  world  were 
of  that  belief,  till  *  Cleanthea  the  Sgmian,  pr  (according 

•  Plutarch,  Id  hif-TftatiCt  of  the  Fact  that  apfeatt  i*  thp  Moon's 
Orb,  cap.  4  where  he  fays,  thai  Ariftarchoi  wat  of  opinion,  thai  tbe 
Grecians  ought  to  have  brought  Cleantfcea,  of  Samos,  to  fuftice,  and  to 
have  condemned  htm  for  fetaUph. taajr  tfajnft  the  gods,  for  gWmg  out, 
that  tbe  heavens  remained  immoveable,  and  that  it  was  the  earth  which 
moved  through  the  oblique  circle  of  die  zodiac  turning  round  its  own 
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to  Theophraftus)  Nicecas,  of  Syracufe  affirmed,  that 
it  was  the  earth  which  moved  about  its  axis  thrtfngh 
the  oblique  circle  of  the  zodiac.  And  Copernicus  has, 
in  our  time,  fo  demon  ftrated  this  dodrine,  that  be  very 
regularly  makes  ufe  of  it  in  accounting  for  all  aftrolc^ 
gtcal  Gonfequences,  Wfeatcan  we  infer  from  it,  but  that 
we  ought  not  much  to  care  which  is  the  true  opinion  t 
And  who  knows  but  that  a  third,  a  thoufand  years  hence, 
may  rife,  and  overthrow  the  two  former  ? 

Sic  volvenda  4tas  commutat  tempora  rerum, 
Quodfuit  in  pretio,  fU  nullo  dentqu*  honor ey 
Porro  aliud  juccedit%  et  e  contemptibus  exit, 
Inque  dies  maps  appetitur,  foretque  refer  turn 
LaudxbuSy  et  tniro  $  mor  tales  infer  honor e  *. 

Thus  ev'ry  thing  is  chang'd  in  cQurfe  of  time, 
What  now  is  valu'd,  paffea  foon  its  prime ; 
To  which  fome  other  thing,  drfpis'd  before* 
Succeeds*,  and  grows  in  vogue  ftili  more  and  more; 
And  once  received,  too  faint  all  praifca  fcero, 
So  highly  it  is  raised  fc>  men's  eftecm. 

So  that,  when  any  new  doftrine  prefenta  itfelf  to  us, 
we  have  great  rcafon  to  miftruft  it ;  and    Why  ntw  opt 
to  confider,  that*  before  that  was  fet  on    niona  are  to  be 
foot,  the  contrary  had  been  generally  re-    *ftru*c4« 
ccwed ;  and  that,  as  that  has  been  overthrown  by  this, 
a  third  invention  may  ftart  up  in  time 
to  come,  and  damn  the  fecond.    Before    *$» ?v£ 
the  principles  that  Ariftotle  introduced, 
were  in  reputation,  other  principles  contented  human 
reafoo,  as  thefe  fatisfy  us  now.    What  patent  have 
thefe  opinions,  what  particular  privilege,  that  the  career 

axis.  But,  as  it  appears  elfewhere,  that  Arifterchns,  of  Samoa,  did  be* 
Sieve  the  earth's  motion,  there  mul  be  feme  miftektj  m  thie  place,  at  is 
the  opinion  of  Menage*  who*  by  a  little  variation  only  of  Ptutarcb'r 
text*  makes  bin*  fay,  not  that  Ariftarchus  meeot  to  aocufc  CleaotbetoC 
impiety,  for  having  maintained  the  earth's  motion  i  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Cleaathes  would  have  imputed  it  ta  ArtfUrchne,  as  ar  crime* 
See  Meaagfl,  in  hie  Commentary  upoa  Diogenes,  lib.  f  au  aft.  *g» 
p.  it*.  3*0. 
•  Lucret.  fib.  ?.  ten  1*75,  te» 

of 
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of  out  invention  muft  be  flopped  by  them,  and  that  to 
them  (hould  appertain  the  fole  pofleffion  of  our  future 
belief  ?  They  are  no  more  exempt  from  being  thru  ft 
out  of  doors  than  their  predeceffors  were.  Wnen  any 
one  prefles  me  with  a  new  argument,  I  ought  to  believe, 
that  what  I  cannot  anfwer,  another  can ;  for  to  believe 
afU  likelihoods,  that  a  man  cannot  confute,  is  great 

SEnpUlity :  it  would,  by  that,  means,  com*  to  pafe,  that 
1  the  vulgar  (and  we  are  ail  of  the  vulgar)  would  have 
their  belie t  as  changeable  as  a  weathercock :  for  the 
foul  being  fo  eafily  impofcd  upon,  and  fo  non-refifting, 
muft  inceflantly  receive  impreffions,  the  lad  flill  effacing 
all  traces  of  that  which  went  before.     He  that  finds 
himfelf  weak,  ought  to  anfwer  according  to  modern 
pradice,  that  he  will  fpeak  with  his  counfel,  or  refer 
himfelf  to  the  fages,  from  whom  he  received  his  in* 
ftrudion.    How  long  is  it  that  phytic  has  been  prac- 
Cifed  in  the  world  ?  It  is  faid,  that  a  new  comer,  called 
Paracelfus,  changes  and  overthrows  the  whole  order  of 
ancient  rules,  and  maintains,  that,  till  now,  it  has  been 
of  no  other  ufe,  but  to  kill  men.     I  do  believe,  that 
he  will  eafily  make  this  good ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
were  great  wifdom  to  venture  my  life  in  making  trial 
of  his  new  experience.     "  We  are  not  to  believe  every 
one  (fay?  the  precept)  becaufe  every  one  can  fay  all 
things/'    A  man  of  this  ftamp7  who  was  much  given 
to  ndvelty  and  phyfical  reformation,  not  long  fince,  toH 
nae,  u  that  ajl  the  andents  were  notorioufly  miftaken  in 
"  the  nature  and  motions  of  the  winds,  which  he  would 
€€  evidently  demon ftrate  to  me,  if  I  would  give  him  the 
u  hearing."     After  I  had,  with  fome  patience,  heard 
his  arguments,  which   were  all   full  of  probability: 
*+  Whfct  then,  faid  I,  did  thofe  that  failed  according  to 
"  the  rules  of  Theophr^ftus,  make  way  weftward,  when 
*'  they  Jhad  th/e  prpw  toward*  t]j£  eaft  ?  Did  they  go  fide- 
"  ward  or  backward  ?;* "  That's  ask  happened,  anfwered 
"  he.;  but  fo  it  i$,  that  ttiey  were  miftaken."  I  then  re- 
plied, "  that  I  had  rather  be  governed  by  fads  than  rea- 
€C  fon."    Now,  thefe  are  things  that  often  clafh,  and  I 
have  been  told,  that,  in  geometry  (which,  of  all  fci~ 
eaoes,  pretends  to  the  higheft  point  of  certainty)  there 
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are  demodftrations  which  fubvejet  the  truth  of  all  Expe- 
rience. As  Jaque*  Pelletier  told  me,  at  my  own  boufe, 
that  "  he  had  found  out  fiwo  lines,  ftretching  one  to- 
u  wards  tfce  other,  to  m$et,  which,  hcverthelefs,  he  af  "• 
"  firmed,  though  extended  to  all  infinity,  would  never 
Cl  touch  one  another/'  t  The  Pyrrhonians  make  no 
other  ufe  of  their  arguments  and  their  reafon,  than  to 
contradift  experience  J  and  it  is  a  wonder  bow  far  the 
fupplenefs  of  qw  reafon  has  followed  them  in  this  ,de» 
fign  of  controverting  the  evidence  of  fads :  for  they 
affirm,  "  that  we  d<>  not  move,  that  we  do  not  fpeakf 
"  and  that  there  is  neither  weight  nor  hear/'  with  the 
fame  force  of  argument,  with  which  we. prove  the  moft 
probable  things.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great  man,  had 
eftablifhed  the  bounds,  of.  this  world '  of  ours ;  and  all 
the  ancient  philosophers  thought  they  had  the  meafure 
of  it,  excepting  fome  (haggling  iflands,  that  might 
efcape  their  knowledge.  It  had  been  Pyrrhonifm,  a 
thoufand  years  ago,  to  doubt  of  the  fcience  of  cofmo- 
graphy,  and  of  the  opinions  that  every  one  had  thence 
received :  it  was  herefy  to  believe  there  were  antipodes; 
and,  behold,  in  this  age,  there  is  an  infinite  extent  of 
firm  land  difcovered,  not  an  ifland,  or  a  particular 
country,  but  a  part  almoft  as  great  as  that  we  knew 
before.  The  geographers  of  our  time  flick  not  to  aflur* 
us,  that  now  all  is  found,  and  all  is  feen  : 

Nam  quod  ad(fi  prafto,  placet,  ct*follere  vidctur  *, 
What  prefent  pleafes,  and  appears  the  belt. 

•  But  I  would  fain  know,  whether,  if  Ptolemy  was 
deceived,  upon  the  foundation  of  his  reafon,  it  were 
not  folly  in  me  to  truft  now  to  what  thefe  people  fay ; 
and  whether  it  is  not  more  likely,  that  this  great  body, 
which  we  call  the  world,  is  quite  another  thing,  than 
what  we  imagine. 

Plato  fays,  "  that  it  changes  countenance  in  all  re* 
fpe&s :  that  the  heavens,  the  ltars,  and  the  fun  haye, 

•  Lucret.  lib.  v.  ver.  1411. 
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^  all  of  them  Jbmetimes  motions  .retrogade  to  tia< 
*'  we  fee,   changing  eaft  into?  weft.1*    The-  Egyptian 

Several  opinions  F^  told  HMftrf,  «  that,  from  the 
ccfcctrniBg  tfce  "  time  of  their  nrft  Ring,  wach  was 
world.  «  eleven  tboufand  and  odd  yfarsy  (and 

"  they  feewed  him  the  effigies  of  all  tfrtif  kings,  in 
44  fistues  taken  from  the  life)  tht  fun  had;  four  times; 
"  altered  his  courfe  * :  that  the  fea  and  th*  earth'  after- 
"  aately,  changed  into  one  another ;  and  that  the  be- 
**  ginning  of  the  world  is  undetermined,  which  is  aifofaid 
f*  by  Ariftotic  and  Cicero."  And  fome  amongft  us, 
anc  of  opinion,  "  that  it  has  been  from  all  eternity,  is  tem- 
**  porary,and  renewed  again  by  fcveral  viciffitudes  ^'call- 
ing Solomon  and  Ifaiah  to  witnefs,  in  order  to  trade 
the  objections,  that  God  was  once  a  creator  without  a 
creature,  that  he  had  then  nothing  to  do ;  that,  tocoim- 
unfit  fuch  vacancy,  he  put  his  hand  to  this  work  5  and 
that,  cemfequentiy  he  is  fubjeft  to  change*  In  the  mod 
famous  of  the  Greek  fchools,  the  world  «  taken  for  a 
god,  made  by  another  god,  who  is  greater,  and  com- 
posed of  a  body,  and  of  a  foul,  fixed  in  its  center,  -and 
dilating  itfetf,  by  mufical  numbers,  to  its  circumference  j 
divine,  moft  happy,  moft  great,  mod  wife,  and  eter- 
nal* In  him  are  other  gods,  the  fea,  the  earth,  the 
ftars,  who  entertain  one  another  with  a  harmonious  md 
perpetual  agitation  anddivine  dance;  fometimes  meeting, 
ibmetimes  retiring  from  one  another ;  concealing  and 
difcovering  tbemfelves,  changing  their  order,  one  While 
before,  and  another  behind.  Heractitusr  f  wm  pofithey 
"  that  the  world  was  compofed  of  fire,  and,  by  the  order* 
"  of  the  Deftinies,  was,  one  day,  to  be  inflamed  and 
"  confumed  in  fire^  and  to  be  again  renewed.0  And  % 
Apuleius  fays  of  men  :  JipUatim  merJaks,  iunShm  per* 
fitui ;  "  that  they  are  mortal  in  particular,  and  im- 
"  mortal  in  general,"  Alexander  fent  his  mother  the 
narrative  of  an  Egyptian  pried*  drawn  from  their  mouu- 
ments,  teftifyjng  the  antiquity  of  that  nation  to  be  ki&- 

"•  Hercdot.  lib.  ii.  page  163,  164* 

f  Diog.  Laert.  in  tbelife of  Heraclitut, lab.  lx.  ttft* %* 
..J  Apulciut,  in  his  traft  de  Deo  Socrati* 
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Bite,  aad  containing  the  true  bitth  and  progrefs  of  otfccr 
countries.    Cicero  and  Dbdorus  fcty*   "  that  in  their 
"  time*  the  Chaldees  toept  a  regtfter  of  four  hundred 
«  thousand  and  odd  years."     Ariftmke,  Piiiy  #t  and 
others,  "  that  Zotoaflcr  fioaritihed  fix  tboofand  yeitt 
«  before  Plato's  tiffie."    Plato  fifty*,  *  that  thecity  oS 
"  S&is  hab  records  in  writing  of  eight  thou  (and  years  > 
"  and  that  the  city*  of  Athens  was  buck  a  fcboufand  jtm 
u  before  the  faid  oky*of  Sab/9  Epioaru%  **  tfcatr  agJtfce 
"  fame  time  things,  are  bene  in  the  poftore  we  fee,  they 
44  are  alike,  and  m  the  fame  manner  m  fevfcral  other 
"  worlds  :"  which  he  would  hare  delivered  with  greater 
aflurance,  had  he  feen  the  fioulitude  and  boaoeithwce 
of  the  new-hoovered  world  of  the  Weft-indies,  wfcdb 
ours,  prefcntand  paft,  in  'fiflch  flrange  inftanoes.    hi 
reality,  cdftfidering  what  is  arrived  at  our  knowledge 
of  the  couc&  of  this  terreftrial  polity^  1  hare  often  Man* 
dered  to  fee,  in  fo  vaft  a  chftance  of  places  and  times, 
inch   a  concurrence  trf  fo  great  a  number  of  popu- 
lar and  wild  opinions,   and  of  ifkvage  manners  gad 
articles  of  faith,  which,  by  no  means,  <feem  to  :proceed 
from  our  rotund  rdafon.    The  human  mind  is  a  'great 
worker  of  miracles.    But  this  relation  has  moreover,  II 
know  not  what  of  ^xtraordsmry  in ;  k,  even  in  names* 
and  a  thowfend  cither  things :   for  they  found  nations 
there,  (thafc,  for  aught  we  know,  never  heard  of  us) 
where  circumofion  was  in  ufe;  where 
there  were  itate*  dnd  civil  governments    &rco«cjfiJ>^ 
maintained  by  women  only,  without  men  :.  wheie  our 
fafts  and  lent  were  ueprefirmed,  to  which  was  added  ithe 
abfiinenee  from  women  ;  where  nor  rfroffes  were,  fevc- 
rafe  way*,  in  repute;  where  they  were  made  ufeof  to 
honour  their  fcpultuces  ;  where  they  were  erected,  and, 
namely,  that  of  St.  Andrew.,  to  prptoflt 
themfetves  from  pottumal  vtfions,  .and  to    ^f^^*1**4 
lay  upon  tbe  cradles  of  infants  agarnft  ta- 
chabtmeats  :  In  feme  places  there  was  found  one  of  wood,, 
of  a  very  great  height*  which  wa%  adored  for  the  God  of 

f  Plin.  NatrUift.  lib*  x*x.  cap.  9.  f  fn  hi*  Timaus,  p.  5*4. 
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A  croft  adored    rai°  ?  «*»  this  was  a  great  way  iij>  hi 
for  tbe  god  of    mam  land,  where  there  were  ieen  a  very 
rain»  dear  image  of  our  .flit  iving  priefts,  with 

the  ufe  of  mitres,  the  celibkcy  of  priefts,  the  art  of  divi- 
nation by  the  entrails  of  facrificed  animal?,  abftinence 
from  all  forts  of  fleflvand  fifli  in  their  diet;  the  fortrf 
for. priefts  officiating  in  a  particular/  and  not  the  vulgar1 
language :  and  this  fancy,  that  thd  firft  god  was  expell- 
ed by.  a  fecond,   his  younger  brother  ;  that  they  were 

created  with  all  forts  of  accommodations, 

2tiSSu°11  °f    which  tave  fince  becl!  taken  from  then* 

for  their  fins,  their  territory  changed,  and 

their  natural  condition  made  worfe :  that  they  were,  of 
old,  drowned  by  an  inundation  of  water  from  heaven;1 
that  but  few  families  efcaped;  who  retired  into  caves  of 
high  mountains,  the  mouths  of  which  they  flopped1,  for 
that  the  waters  could  not  get  id,  having  flint  up,  together 
with  themfelves,  feveral  forts  of  animals  *  that,  when  rhey 
perceived  the  rain  to  ceafe,  they  fent  out  dogs,  which  re- 
turning clean  and  wet,  they  judged*  that  the  water  wa* 
not  yet  much  abated ;  but  afterwards  fending  out  others, 
and  feeing  them  return  dirty,  they  iffued  out  to  re-people 
the  world,  which  they  found  only  full  of  ferpents.    In' 

one  place  it  appeared,  they  were  perfoad- 
Judgmen?.  °*      cd  of  a  day  of  judgment ;  infomuch  that 

they  were  greatly  difpleafed  at  the  Spani' 
ards  for  difcompofing  the  bones  of  the  dead,  in  rifting  the 
graves  for  riches,  faying,  that  thofe  bones,  fo  fcattered^ 
could  not  eafily  be  rejoined.  They  traffic  by  exchange, 
and  no  other  way,  in  fairs  and  in  markets:  dwarfs,  and 

deformed  people  are  retained  for  the  or- 
Dwarft  at  the  ta-    nament  of  the  tables  of  their  princes  * 

Dies  of  princes.         ,  r     /.  ,  ..  r  . 

they  ufe  falconry,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  birds  ;  tyrannical  fubfidics,  fine  gardens* 
dances,  tumbling  tricks,  and  jugglirfg  instruments  of  mu- 

fic,  armories,  tennte-playing,  dice,  and 
«mc7.  f°m  °f    lotteries,   wherein  they  are   fomerimes 

fo. eager,  as  to  ftake  themfelves,  and 
their  liberty:  phyfic,   no  othcrwife  than  by  chasms; 

•  •■      '  the 
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The  Way  of  writing  in  hieroglyphics;  the  belief  ot 
only  one  firft  man,  the  father  of  all  nations ;  the  adora- 
tion of  one  God,  who  formerly  lived  a  Adoration  of 
man  in  perfedt  virginity,  falling,  and  one  God  made 
penance,  preaching* the  law  of  nature*  man* 
and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  who  vaniflied  front 
the  world  without  a  natural  death ;  the  opinion  of  giants } 
the  cuftom  of  making  themfelvcs  drunk  with  their 
beverages,  and  drinking  as  long  as  they  could  (land  f 
religious  ornaments  painted  with  bones  and  dead  men's 
fculls ;  furplices,  holy  water  fprinkled  ;  wives  and  fer- 
vants,  who  ftrive  to  be  burned  and  interred  with  the  dead 
hufband  or  mafter ;  a  law  by  which  the  eldeft  fuceeed* 
to  all  the  eftate,  no  other  provifion  being  made  for  tht 
younger,  but  obedience  $  the  cuftom,  that,  upon  pro- 
motion to  a  certain  office  of  great  authority,  the  perfon 
promoted  is  to  take  upon  him  a  new  name,  and  to  leave 
that  which  he  had  before ;  another,  to  ftrew  lime  upon 
the  knee  of  the  newborn  child,  with  thefe  words, 
€€  from  duft  thou  cameft,  and  to  duft  thou  mud  return  $* 
as  alfo  the  art  of  augury  :  thefe  poor  fhadows  of  our 
religion,  which  are  obfervable  in  fome  of  thefe  examples, 
are  teftimonies  of  its  dignity  and  divinity.  It  is  not 
only,  in  fome  fort,  implanted  in  all  the  infidel  nations 
on  this  fide  of  the  world,  but  in  the  before-named  Bar- 
barians alfo,  as  by  a  common  and  fupernatural  in fpi ra- 
tion :  for  we  alfo  find  there  the  belief  of  purgatory,  but 
of  a  new  form  •,  that  which  we  give  to 
the  fire,  they  give  to  the  cold,  and  ima-  A  new  fort  of 
gine  that  the  fouls  are  purged  and  pu-  PurSator,/' 
nifhed  by  the  rigour  of  exceffiye  cold.  This  example 
puts  me  in  mind  of  another  pleafant  diverfity  :  for,  a9 
there  were,  in  that  place,  fome  people  who  chofe  td 
ftrip  and  unmuffle  the  glans  of  their  pertis,  and  clip- 
ped off  the  prepuce,  after  the  Mahometan  and  JewHh 
manner;  there  were  others,  who  made  fo  great  con- 
fcience  of  laying  it  bare,  that  they  carefully  purfed  it  up 
with  little  firings,  to  keep  the  end  from  the  air.  And 
I  remember  this  other  diverfity,  that  whereas  we,  in 
honour  of  kings  and  feftivals,  put  on  the  beft  cloaths  we 
Vol.  II.  Z  have, 
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have,  in  fome  regions,  to  exprefs  their  difparity  an£ 
fubmiflion  tc  their  king,  his  fubje&s  prefent  thcmfelves 
before  him  in  their  vileft  habits,  and,  entering  his  pa- 
lace, throw  forae  old  tattered  garment  over  their  better 
apparel,  ta  the  end  that  all  the  luflre  and  ornament 
may  folely  remain  in  him. 

But,  to  proceed  :  if  nature  inclofe,  within  the  bounds 
6f  her  ordinary  progrefs,  the  beliefs,  judgments,  and 
opinions  of  men,  as  well  as  all  other  things  ;  if  they 
have  their  revolution,  their  feafon,  therr  birth  and  death, 
like  cabbage  plants  ;  if  the  heavens  agitate  and  rule 
them  at  their  pleafure,  what  magifterial  and  permanent 
authority  do  we  attribute  to  them  ?  If  we  experimentally 
fee,  that  the  form  of  our  exiftence  depends  upon  the  air, 
the  climate,  and  the  foil  where  we  are  born  ;  and  not 
only  the  colour,  the  ftature,  the  complexion,  and  the 
countenance,  but  the  faculties  of  the  foul  itfelf:  *  £/ 
plag  a  eesli  nonfolum  ad  robur  corporumy  fed  ctiam  anurmrum 
facit  :'"  the  climate  contributes  not  only  to  the  ftrength 
"  of  bodies,  but  to  that  of  the  mind  alfo,"  fays  Vege- 
tius ;  and  that  the  goddefs,  who  founded  the  city  of 
Athens,  chofe  for  its  fituation,  a  temperate  air,  fit  to 
make  the  men  prudent,  as  the  Egyptian  priefls  told 
Solon  :  f /ft  bents  tenue  caelum:  ex  quo  etiam  acut tores  pu- 
tantur  Attici  t  craffum  Thebis ;  itoqne  pingues  TbeSani,  et 
valentes :  u  the  air  of  Athens  is  thin,  from  whence  alio 
"  the  Athenians  are  reputed  to  be  more  acute :  and  at 
€€  Thebes  it  is  thick,  wherefore  the  Thebans  are  looked 
"  upon  as  fat  and  ftrong."  In  fuch  fort  that,  as  the 
fruits  and  animate  differ,  the  men  arre  alfo  more  or  lefs 
warlike,  juft,  temperate,  and  docile;  here  given  to  wine, 
elfewhere  to  theft  or  uncleannefs  ;  here  inclined  to  fu- 
perftition,  elfewhere  to  infidelity  ;  in  one  place  to  liberty, 
in  another  to  fervitude :  capable  of  a  fcience  or  an  art, 
dull  or  witty,  obedient  or  mutinous,  good  or  bad,  ac- 
cording as  the  place,  where  they  are  feated,  inclines 
them  ;  and  aflume  a  new  constitution,  if  removed,  like 
trees ;  which  was  the  reafon  why  Cyrus  would  not  grant 
the  Pcrfian9   leave   to   quit   their  rough    and  craggy 

•  Ycget*  lib.  i,  cap.  »,  *f  Ck  dc  Fato,  cstp.  4. 
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Country,  to '  remove  to  -  another  that  was  pleafant  and 
plain ;  faying,  "  that  fat  and  tender  foils  made  men 
"  effeminate ;  and  fertile  foils  produced  barren  minds." 
If  we  fee  one  art  and  one  belief  flourifh  one  while*  and 
another  while  another,  by  fome  celeftial  influence ;  if 
we  fee  fuch  an  age  produce  fuch  natures,  and  incline 
mankind  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  bias ;  the  fpirirs  of  men  ond 
while  gay,  and  another  gloomy,  like  our  fields ;  what 
becomes  of  all  thofe  fine  prerogatives  we  fo  footh  our- 
felves  withal  ?  Seeing  that  a  wife  man,  a  hundred  men, 
or  many  nations,  may  be  miftaken,  nay,  that  human 
nature  itfelf,  as  we  believe,  is  many  ages  wide  in  one 
thing  or  another,  what  aflurances  have  we,  that  flic* 
fometimes  is  not  miftaken,  or  not  in  this  very  age  ? 

Methinks,  that,  amongft  other  teftimonies  of  our  ini- 
becillity,  this  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  man  cannot,  by  his  own  defire,  find     The  inconftan- 
but   what  is   neceffary  for   him;    that,     dcfu-es a g<>od 
neither  in  fruition,  nor  in  imagination     proof  of  hi* . 
and  wifh,   can  we  agree  about  what  we     weakneft* 
want  to  content  us.     If  we  leave  it  to  our  own  thought, 
to  cutout,  and  make  up  as  it  pleafe,  it  cannot  fo  much 
as  defire  what  is  proper  for  it,  and  fatisfy  itfelf. 

— —  quid  enim  rati  one  timentus 

Aut  cupimus  ?  S^uid  tarn  dextro  pede  conc\pis>  ut  te 
Conatus  non  pcemteat^  votique  peraQi  *  ? 

How  void  of  reafbn  are  our  hopes  and  fears ! 
What  in  the  progrefs  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  defign'd,  fo  dext'roufly  begun, 
But,  wheh  we  have  our  wifh,  we  wifh  undone  ? 

For  this  reafon  it  was,  that  Socrates  begged  nothing  of 
the  gods,  but  what  they  knew  to  be  beft 
for  him  :  and  the  prayers  of  the  Lacedze-     Socrates'* 
monians,  both  private  and  public,  were    Prayer8# 
only  to  obtain  fuch  things  as  were  good,  referring  the 
choice  of  them  to. the  discretion  of  the  fupreme  power* 

•  Jur.  fat.  x.  ver.  4,  Sec. 
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ConJMgiumpetimus,  partumqas  uxor  is  f  *t  Mis 
Notum  qui  pueri,  qualifque  futura  fit  uxor  *. 

We  pray  for  wives  and  chiklrea,  they  above 

Know  only,  when  we  have  them,  what  they  11  proves 

And  Christians  pray  to  God,  *  that  his  will  may  be 
"  done  ;fr  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  inconvenience 
the  poet  feigns  of  king  Midas.  "  He  pravc*  »  the 
"  gods,  that  aQ  he  touched  might  be  turned  into  gold  ^ 
"  his  prayer  was  heard  ;  hiswiae  was  gold,  his  bread 
"  was  gold,  and  the  feathers  of  his  bed,  his  (Hirt,  ami 
"  cloaths  were  turned  into  gold ;"  fo  that  he  found 
himfelf  mined  with  the  fruition  of  Ifcts  defire,  and,  being, 
enriched  with  an  intolerable  wealtfc,  was  feia  to  unpray 
his  prayers. 

Attcnitus  novitate  malt,  divefque%  mifirque, 
Effugert  of  tat  oposT  it  qua  modbvoverat,  odit  -fv 

Aflonifh'd  at  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  ill, 

To  be  fo  rich,  yet  miferable  ftiM ; 

He  wifhesnow  he  could  his  wealth  evade, 

And  hates  the  thing  for  which  before  he  pray'dt 

To  inftance  in  myfelf ;.  being  young,  1  defired  of  fox*-' 

The  orfer  of       tune>  a^ove  all- things,  the  order  of  St*- 
St.  Michael  Michael,  which  was  then  the  higheft  dif* 

of  high  efleem       tin&ion  of  honour  among  the  French  no* 

blefl'e,  and  very  rare.  She  pleafantly  gra- 
tified my  longing :  inftead  of  railing  me,  and  lifting  me 
up  from  my  own  place  to  attain  to  it,  lhe  wa*  muck 
kinder  ro  me,  for  fhe  brought  it  fo  low,  and  made  it  fo 
cheap,  that  it  (looped  down  to  my  flioulders*  and  lower* 
J  Clcobis  and  Biton,  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  $+ 
having  requeued,  the  two  fiift  of  their  goddefs,  the  two 
laft  of  their  God,  "  a  recompence  worthy  of  their  piety,'** 
had  death  for  a  reward  :  fo  different  from  ours  are  the 
heavenly  opinions  concerning  what  is  fit  for  us,     God 

*  Juvenal,  fat.  x.  ver.  351,  353.  f  Ovid.  Met  am.  lib.  xfc. 

fab.  3.  ver.  43>  &c.  J  Herodot.  lib.  h.  and  xiii. 

J  Flutarch*s  confolation  to  Apollonius  on  the  death  of  his  Ton. 

might 
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might  grant  us  riches,  honours,  life,  and  even  health, 
ibmetimes,  to  our  own  hurt;  for  every  thing  that  is 
pleating  to  us,  is  not  always  wholibme  for  us :  if  he  fends 
tis  death,  or  aft  increafe  of  ficknefe,  inftead  of  a  cure, 
*virga  tua9  et  baculus  4ems9  ipfa  me  confolata  funi  *  ;  "  thy 
€i  rod  and  thy  ftaff  have  comforted  me  xn  he  does  it  by 
the  rule  of  his  providence,  which  knows  better  what  is 
proper  for  us,  than  we  can  do  ;  and  we  ought  to  take  it 
in  good  part,  as  coming  from  a  moll  wife  and  moft 
gracious  hand. 

■       Si  coafiium  vts9 

Permttts  ipjts  ixpndcre  numinibus  quid 
Comemat  nebis,  rebufque  fit  utile  jwjlru  1 
Cbarior  eft  illis  bcmey  quamfibi  +. 

If  thou'lt  be  rufd,  leave  to  the  gods,  in  pray*«, 
To  weigh  what's  fit  for  us  in  our  affairs : 
Still  be  ft  to  them  manfs  bappinefs  is  known, 
And  in  their  fight  far  dearer  than  his  own. 

To  pray  for  honours  and  commiflions  ts  to  pray 
that  he  may  throw  you  into  a  battle,  fet  you  upon  a 
caft  at  dice,  or  fomething  of  the  like  nature,  whereof 
the  iffue  is  to  you  unknown,  and  the  confequence  doubt* 
ful.  There  is  no  difpuie  fo  (harp  and  violent  amongft 
the  philosophers,  as  about  the  queftion  of  the  "  fovereign 
€€  good  of  man  ;"  which,  by  the  calculation  of  Varra, 
gave  birth  to  two  hundred  and  fourfcore  felts.  J  Qui 
auUtm  de  fumm*  bow  diffentit%  de  Ma  pbilofopbi*  ratiane 
dlfputat :  «  for  whoever  enters  into  controverfy  con* 
•*  cerning  the  fopreme  good,  dilputes  upon  the  whote 
»  fyflem  ol  phtiofophy." 

JVw  mihi  convive  prepe  iiffcnUre  videniwr, 
Pafcentes  vtrio  tnultum  diver  fa  pal&to* 
Quid  dem  ?  Quid  non  dem  ?  Kenuis  tu  quodjubet  alter  ; 
Quod  petis%  id  fane  eft  invifum,  acidumque  dmobns  §• 

•  Pfal.  xxiii.  4.  f  Juv.  fat.  x.  ver.  31*,  Src, 

}  Cic  de  Pin.  lib.  v.  cap.  5..  $  Her.  lib.  11,  tp\(L  %.  ver.  St,  &* 

Z  3  Methink* 
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Methinks  Fve  three  invited  to  a  feaft, 

A  difFring  palate  too  has  ev'ry  gueft, 

Requiring  each  to  gratify  his  tafte  j 

To  pleafe  them  all  what  difties'fhall  I  chufe  ? 

What  not  ?  What  he  prefers,  you  two  refufe ; 

What  you  yourfelf  approve,  offends  their  fight, 

Will  mar  their  meal,  and  pall  their  appetite. 

Such  muft  naturally  be  the  anfwer  to  their  contefts  and 
debates.  Some  fay,  that  our  well-being  confifts  in  vir- 
tue, others  in  pleafure,  others  in  fubmitting  to  nature  $ 
one  in  knowledge,  another  in  being  exempt  from  pain, 
another  in  not  fuffcring  ourfelves  to  be  carried  away  by 
appearances ;  and  this  fancy  feems  to  have  forpe  rel^ 
tion  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans. 

Nil  admirari  prepe  res  eft  una  Numici, 
Solaque  q-a  pojjit  facer  e,  tt  fervafe  beatum  *• 

Not  to  admire,,  believe  me,  is  jhp  beft, 
If  not  the  only  frieans  to  make  us  bleft, 

Whici*  is  the  drift  of  the  Pyrrhonian  fe&.  Ariftotle 
attributes  the  admiring  of  nothing  to  magnanimity  :  and 
Arcefilaus  faid,  "  that  conftancy,  and  an  inflexible  flats 
?'  of  judgment,  were  a  real  good  ;  but  confent  and  con- 
*'  forrpity,  vices  and  evils  <f."  It  is  true,  that,  in  thus 
feftablifhing  it  by  a  certain  a^iom,  he  quitted  Pyrrho^ 
pifm  J. 

The  Pyrrhonians,  when  they  fay,  that  the  ataraxy, 
TThe  ttaraxy  which  is  the  immobility  of  judgment,  is 
pf  the  Pyrrho-  the  fovereign  good,  mean  it  not  affirma- 
*ifts-  tiyely  ;  but  that  the  fame  motion  of  the 

foul,  which  makes  them  avoid  precipices,  and  take 
(belter  from  the  air,  prefents  them  with  this  fancy,  and 
makes  them  refufe  another. 

How  much  do  I  with,  that,  whilft  I  live, 
Pyt^rfiof  either  fome  other,  or  Juftus  Lipfius,  the 
ju  u*    p  u«,       ^jj  learned  man  of  the  prefent  age,  of  a 

•  Hor.  lib.  i.  epift.  6.  vcr,  i,  z.  t  Scxt.  Emplr.  Pyrr.  Hypot, 

\\hT  1.  cap.  33.  p.  48.  t  |dem,  ibid. 

roof* 
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tnoft  polite  and  judicious  underftanding,  and  truly  re- 
fcmbling  my  Turnebus,  had  the  will,  health,  and  leifure 
fufficient,  to  colled:  into  a  regifter,  ac-    pi       f 
cording  to  their  divifions  and  clafies,  as     trcatifeof  the 
many  as  are  to  be  found  of  the  opinions     different  fefts 
of  theancient  philofophers,  about  the  fub-     of  PblIofoPUe"- 
jed:  of  our  being  and  manners,  their  controverfies,  the 
fucceflSon  and  reputation  of  the  fe&s,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  their  difciples*  to 
their  own  precepts,  in  memorable  accidents,  and  upon 
exemplary  occafions.      What  a  beautiful  and  ufeful 
work  that  would  be ! 

For,  if  it  be  from  ourfelves  that  we  are  to   extradt 
the  rules  of  our  manners,  into  what  a 
conrufion  do  we  throw   ourfelves?  For     Theconfufioa 
that  which  our  reafon  advifes  us  to,  as     runabout  the* 
the  mod  probable,  is  generally  for  every     regularity  of 
one  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  it     th*,r  mailncri- 
was  the  advice  of  Socrates,   infpired,  as  he   pretends 
himfclf,  by  a   divine  counfel.      And  what  docs   this 
mean,  but  that  our  duty  has  no  other  rule  but  what  is 
accidental  ?  Truth  ought  to  have  a  like  and  tmiverlal 
vifage  :  if  man   could  know  equity  and  juftice,  that  it 
had  a  body,  and  a  true  being,  he  would  not  fetter  it  to 
the  conditions  of  this  country,  or  that ;  it  would  not  be 
from  the  whimfies  of  the  Perfians  or  Indians,  that  virtue 
would  receive  its  form. 

There  is  nothing  more  fubje<9:  to  perpetual  flu&ua- 
tion  than  the  laws.     In  my  own  time,   I    Lawt  fubjeft 
have  known  thofe  of  the  Englilh,  our    to  continual 
neighbours,  three  or  four  times  changed,     chinge*. 
not  only  in  matters  of  civil  government,  which  is  the 
only  thing  wherein  conftancy  is  difpenfed  wich,  but  in 
the  mod  important  fubjeft  that  can  be,  namely,  re- 
ligion :  at  which  I  am  vexed  and  afhamed,  becaufe  it 
is  a  nation,  with  whom  thole  of  my  province  have  for- 
merly had  fo  great  familiarity,  that  there  yet  remain, 
in  my  family,  fome  foot-fteps  of  our  ancient  kindred. 
And  here,  with  us  .at  home,    I  have  known   a  thing, 
that  was  capital,  to  become  lawful ;  and  we  that  hold 
others,  are  like  wife,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  in 

Z  4  apoffi- 
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a  poflxbility  of  being  found,  one  day,  guilty  of  high* 
trcafcn,  both  againlt  God  and  man,  (hould  the  jufticc 
of  our  arms  fall  into  the  power  of  injuftice,  and,  after 
a  few  years  pofleffiofi,  take  a  quite  contrary  being. 
How  could  that  .ancient  god  *  more  ejearly  accufe  the 
ignorance  of  human  knowledge  concerning  the  divine 
Being,  and  give  men  to  understand,  that  their  religion 
was  but  a  thing  of  their  own  contrivance,  ufeful  as  a, 
bound  to  their  ibciety^  than  by  declaring,  as  he  did  to 
thofe  who  came  to  his  tripod  for  inftru&ion,  u  that 
it  every  one's  true  worfhip  was  that  which  he  found  ia 
*f  ufe  in  the  place  where  he  chanced  to  be  ?"  O  God, 
xyhat  infinite  obligation  have  we  to  the  bounty  of  our 
Sovereign  Creator,  for  having  purged  our  belief  from 
thofe  wandering  and  arbitrary  devotions,  and  for  having 
placed  it  upon  the  eternal  foundation  of  his  holy  word  I 
but  what  will  then  philofophy  fay  to  us  in  this  ne- 
ceffity,  that  we  muft  follow  the  laws  of  our  country  ? 
That  is  to  fay,  the  floating  fea  of  the  opinions  of  % 
republic,  or  a  prince,  that  will  p^int  out  juftice  for  oiQ 
in  as  many  colours,  and  reform  it  as  many  ways  as  there 
are  changes  of  paflions  in  themfelves,  I  cannot  fuffcr 
my  judgment  to  be  fo  flexible;  where  is  the  goodnefs  of 
a  thing,  which  I  faw  yefterday  in  repute,  and  to  morrow, 
in  none,  and  which,  on  the  eroding  of  a  river,  (hall  be* 
come  a  crime  ?  What  truth  is  it  that  thefe  mountain* 
inclofe,  but  is  a  lye  to  the  world  beyond  them  ? 

But  they  are  pleafanr,  whcHi  to  give  fome  certainty 

Natural  laws,  t0  the  kws>   th<T  %»    U  that   *CTC    are 

whether  con-       fome  firm,  perpetual,  and  unchangeable," 

muulSc? im"       wh5ch  they  ca^  Wtwal,  "  that  are  ira- 

a  printed  in  human  kind  by  the.  condi- 
*'  tion  of  their  own  efifence  ;w  and  thofe  fome  reckon 
three,  fome  four,  fome  more,  fome  lefs ;  a  fign  that 
it  is  a  mark  as  doubtful  as  the  reft.  Now,  they  aro 
fo  unfortunate  (for  what  can  I  call  it  elfe  but  n)is* 
fortune,  when,  of  fuch  aji  infinite  number  of  laws^ 
there  (hould  not  be  found  one,  at  leaft,  that  fortune, 
and  the  temerity  of  chance,  has  fuffered  to  be  unives- 
fylly  received  by  the  confent  of  all  nations?)  they 

♦  Afoll* 

we 
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Me,  I  fay,  fa  miferable,  that,  of  thefe  three  or  four  feleft 
taws,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  conrradided  and 
difowned,  not  only  by  one  nation,  but  by  many.  Now* 
the  only  likely  fign  by  which  they  can  prove  any  laws 
to  be  natural,  is  the  univerfality  of  approbation ;  for 
we  would,  without  doubt,  all  agree  to  follow  that  which 
nature  had  truly  ordained  us ;  and  not  only  every  nation, 
but  every  particular  man  would  refent  the  force  and 
violence  that  any  one  fhould  do  him,  who  would  put 
him  upon  any  thing  contrary  to  this  law.  Let  them 
produce  me  but  one  of  this  kind. 

Protagoras  and  Arifto  gave  no  other  effence  to  the  juf- 
tice  of  laws,  than   "  the  authority  and    Thc  fottlMj*. 
**  opinion  of  the  legislator,  and  that,  thefe    ti<ro  of  the  juf- 
«•  laid  afide,  the  things  honeft  and  good    ticcof  Uw* 
«•  would  lofe  their  qualities,  and  remain  empty  names  of 
**  things  indiflferent"    Thrafymachus,  in  Plato,  is  of 
opinion,  that  « there  is  no  other  right  but  the  con* 
*  veniencc  of  the  faperior."    There  is  not  any  thinjj 
wherein  the  world  is  fe  various,  as  in  laws  and  cuftoms; 
foch  a  thing  is  abominable  here,  which  is  elfewhere  in 
efteem,  as  in  Lacedsemonia,  the  dexterity  of  dealing : 
marriages  within  the  degrees  confenguinity  are  capitally 
jnterdifttd  among  us ;  they  are  elfewhere  in  honour. 

Gentis  effiferunfury 


Inqmbus  ei  nato  gemtrix,  et  nat a  parent*, 
JungUuT)  tt  pietns  gtminatv  ertjett  anwre*. 

There  are  fome  nations  in  the  world,  'tis  faid, 
Where  fathers  daughters,  fons  their  mothers  wed  ; 
And  their  aflfe&ions. thereby  higher  rife, 
More  firm  and  conftant  by  thefe  double  ties. 

The  njurder  of  infants,  murder  of  fathers,  communi- 
cation of  wives,  robberies,  licence  in  all  forts  of  vo- 
Juptuoufhefs :  in  &prt,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  per- 
mitted by  the  cuftoo*  of  fome  nation  or  other. 

« 

*  Of  id.  Met*  lib.  x.  frb.  $,.ytf.  34* 

It 
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It  is  probable,  from  our  obfervations  on  other 
Thofe  of  na-  creatures,  that  there  are  natural  laws,  but 
cure  loft  among  in  us  they  are  loft:  this  fine  human  rea- 
mcn*  fon,  every-where  fo  infinuating  itfelf  to 

govern  and  command,  as  to  confound  the  face  of  things, 
according  to  its  own  vanity  and  inconftancy.  Nihil  ita* 
que  amplius  nofirum  tft;  quod  nojlrum  dice,  artis  eft: 
44  therefore  nothing  is  any  more  truly  ours ;  what  we 
v  call  ours  is  the  effedt  of  art."  Subjedts  appear  in  a 
great  variety  of  different  lights ;  and  from  thence  the 
diverfity  of  opinions  principally  proceeds :  one  nation 
coniiders  a  fubjeft  in  one  afpeft,  and  flops  there;  an* 
other  takes  it  in  another  view* 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  fo  horrible,  as  for  a  man  to 

eat  his  father;  yet  the  people  of  old, 

Sktefed  whofe.  cuftom  «  was  fo  *?  do>  looked 
father*  eat«n         upon  it  as  a  teftimony  of  piety,  and  af- 

bydf°hC  ^0?lc*    k&i°n>  meaning  thereby  to  give  their  pro- 
W  y"  genitors  the  moil  worthy  and  honourable 

fepulture  *  ;  lodging  in  themfelves,  and,  as  it  were,  xvt 
their  own  marrow,  the  bodies  and  reliques  of  their  fathers; 
and,  in  iprne  fort,  vivifying  and  regenerating  them,  by 
tranfmutation,  into  their  living  flefli,  by  means  of  di- 
geftjon  and  noupihment.  It  is  eafy  to  confider,  what  a 
cruelty  and  abomination  it  muft  have  appeared  to  men 
poflefled  and  tindtured  with  this  fuperftition,  to  throw 
their  parents  remains  to  corrupt  in  the  earth,  and  be- 
come the  nourifhment  of  beads  and  worms, 

Lycurgus  confidered,  in  theft,  the  vivacity,  diligence, 
Theft  allowed  b'>ldnefs,  and  dexterity  of  purloining  any 
by  Lycurgus,  thing  from  our  neighbours,  and  the  utility 
and  why.  tkac  redounded  to  the  public,   that  every 

one  might  look  more  narrowly  to  the  prefervation  of  what 
was  his  own ;  and  believed,  that,  from  this  double  infti- 
tution  ofaflaulting  and  defending,  an  advantage  accrued 
to  military  difcipline,  (which  was  the  principal  fcicncc 
and  virtue,  to  which  he  aimed  to  inure  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians) of  greater  confideration  than  the  diforder  and  in- 
juftice  of  taking  another  man's  goods. 

•  Sext.  Empir.  Pyrir.  Hypot,  lib*  iii,  cap.  14.  p.  257. 

Dionyfius 
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Dionyfius,  the  tyrant,  offered  Plato  a  robe  of  the  Per 
fian  fafliion,    long,  damaflced,   and  per- 
fumed. Plato  refuted  it,  faying,  «  *  that,     JKgg  b 
*c  being  born  a  man,  he  would  not  will-    Pia»ot  and  ac* 
€€  ingly  drefs  himfelf  in  woman's cloaths ;"    j£Pted  b*  Ari^ ' 
but  Ariftippus  accepted  it,  with  this  an-      Ippu* 
fwer,   "  that  no  garment  could  impair  a  man's  forfi- 
4€  tude,"     His  friends  reproaching  him  with  meannefs 
of  fpirit,  for  laying  it  no  more  to  heart,  that  Dionyfius 
had  fpit  in  his  face :  "  <f  fifhermen,  faid  he,  fuffer  them- 
**  felves  to  be  daihed  with  the  waves  of  the  fea,  from 
*c  head  to  foot,  to  catch  a  gudgeon."    Diogenes  was 
waihing  cabbages,  and,  feeing  him  pafs  by,  •«  if  thou 
•«  couldft  live  on  cabbage,  faid  he,  thou   wouldft  not 
<c  fawn  upon  a  tyrant  J."   To  whom  Ariftippus  replied, 
"  and  if  thou  kneweft  flow  to  live  amongft  men,  thou 
*c  wouldft  not  be  wafhing  cabbages."  Thus  reafon  finds 
a  colour  for  diverfe  effe&s :  it  is  a  pot  with  two  ears 
that  a  man  may  take  by  the  right  or  left,  f 

helium  j  o  terra  ho  fpit  a,  port  as, 


Bello  armatitur  equi  ♦,  helium  bac  armenta  minantur  ; 
Sed  tamen  iidem  dim  currufuccedere  Jueti 
SfyadrupedeSi  tt  franajugo  concordiaftrre, 
Spes  eft  pacts  §. 

A  war  this  foreign  land  feems  to  declare, 
Horfes  are  arm'd  for,  herds  do  threaten  war  ; 
And  yet  thefe  brutes  having  with  patience  bore 
The  yoke,  and  yielded  to  the  reins  before, 
There's  hopes  of  peace. 

Solon  being  importuned,  by  his  friends,  not  to  flied 
unprofitable  tears   for  the  death  of  his     Solon'*  tears 
fon :  "  it  is  for  that  very  reafon  that  I    for  the  death 
*•  flied  them,  faid  he,  becaufe  they  are  ||     of  his  fon- 
f f  unavailing  and  unprofitable."    Socrates's  wife  exaC- 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Ariftippu*,  lib.  ii.  fc&.  78. 
t  Idem,  ibid.  feft.  «7.  J  Idem.  ibid.  fefl.  68.  and  Hor.  lib. 

i.  ep.  17.  ver.  13,  &c.  $  ./Bneid,  lib.  iii.  ver.  <io.  &c 

I  Diog.  Uert.  in  the  life  of  Solon, 'lib.  i.  kk  63.  539' 

peratcd 
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perated  her  grief  by  this  circufta nee,  "oh,  how  URJuftly 
Tbc  mourning  "  *>  thefe  wicked  judges  put  him  to 
•fSocrate*  «  death  P  «  *  Why,  replied  he,  badft 
***  "  thou  rather  they  (Would  juftly  execute 

cc  me?"  We  have  our  ears  bored;  the  Greeks  looked 
upon  that  as  a  mark  of  flavery  <f>:  we  retire  in  private  to 
enjoy  our  wives;  the  Indians  do  it  in  public  \  :  the 
Scythians  facrificcd  ft  rangers  in  their  temples  §  ;  elfe> 
where  tc$aples  are  a  refuge. 

hie furor  vtdgi,  quod  nmina  vwuerum* 
Odit  quifqUt  lotus  %  cum  fobs  crtdat  babcuim 
EJfi  D$os,  quo*  ipfe  edit  |j. 

This  'tis  that  fpite  and  vulgar  fpken  creates. 
That  all  their  neighbours  glds  each  city  bates; 
Each  oalls  the  other's  god  a  fenferefe  dock ; 
Its  own  divine,  tho'  carv'd  from  the  fame  block  f . 

I  have  heard  of  a  judge,  that  where  he  read  a  fharp  con- 
A\&  betwixt  Bartotus  and  Baldus,  and  fome  point  greatly 
controverted,  he  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  book, 
"  a  queftion  for  a  friend ;"  that  is  to  fay,  that  truth 
was  there  fo  perplexed  and  difpured,  that,  in  fiich 
a  caufe,  he  might  favour  which  of  the  parties  he  thought 
jit:  it  was  only  for  want  of  wit  and  capacity,  that 
he  did  not  write,  "  a  queftion  for  a  friend,"  throughout. 
The^ advocates  and  judges  of  our  times  find  bias  enough, 
in  all  caufes,  to  accommodate  them  to  what  they  them- 
selves think  fit :  in  fo  infinite  a  fcience,  depending  upon 
the  authority  of  fo  many  opinions,  and  fo  arbitrary 
a  fubjefl,    it  cannot  ber   but  that   an  extreme  con- 

*  Biog.  Laert.  in  the  Kfc  of  Socrates,  lib.  ii.  feft  35. 

t  Sear*  Binpir.  Pyrth.  Hypot.  lib.  tti»  cap.«4«  p.  151. 

J  Ideoi,  ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  p.  30.  $  Idem,  ih.  |  jp?.  Sat  »*• 
ver.  57. 

tj  Juvenal  fpeaks  ber«  of  Egypt,  where,  be  (ays,  the  people  were  in- 
raged  againft  one  another,  to  the  laft  degree,  becaufe  fome  worth  ipped 
deities,  whom  other*  abborred,  &c.  And  do  we  not  fee,  that  the 
ChriGians,  though  they  worfliip  but  one  and  the  feme  only  <*od,  the 
Creator  of  the  heavens,  and  tbeeanth,  are  no  lefs  em  aged  one  agaiiYftan- 
orher,  becaufe  fome  of  them  believe  in  cer|ain  things,  whkb  others  of 
them  cannot. 

fufion 
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fufion  of  judgments  muft  arife.    There  is  alfo  hardly 
any  fuit  fo  dear,  wbereia  opinions  do  not  differ : .  what 
one  court  hqs  determined,   another  determines  quite 
contrary,  and  itfeif  contrary  to  that  at  another  time :  of 
which  we  fee  very  frequent  examples,  by  this  licence, 
which  is  a  great  blemifh  to  our  ju  ft  ice,  of  not  acquiefctng 
in  decifions  but  running  from  judge  to  judge,  to  decide 
one  and  the  fame  caufe*    As  to  the  liberty  of  philoso- 
phical opinions  concerning  vice  and   virtue,  it  is  a 
iubjed  not  meceffary  to  be  expatiated  upon,  and  where* 
in  are  found  many  opinions,  that  are  better  concealed* 
than  publifhed  to  weak  minds :  *  Arccfilaus  fakl, "  that* 
"  in  fornication,    it  was  no  matter  where, ,  or  wjdft 
**  whom,  it  was  committed  *f"    Et  t&fcenas  wiufh&Sp 
fi  natura  reqmrif9    n$n  gemrey    aut  loco,  *ui  ordiney  fid 
ftrmdy  *tatt>  figtara  metitnias  Epicurus  fu1*t~Ne  amorts 
fmdtm  famBos  <b  fapiente  alictws  effs  arbitr+ntur  \ — $**- 
ramus  ad  quam  ufque  etatem  jwencs  atoandifint :  u  and 
m  obfeene  pleafures,  if  nature  requires,  Epicurus  thinks, 
u  are  not  to  be  meafured,    either  by  race,  place,  or 
•c  rank,  but  by  age,  lhape,  and  beauty,— Neither  arc 
u  facred  amours  thought  to  be  foreign  to  wife  men ;— 
u  We  are  to  inquire  till  what* age  young  men  are  to  be 
•J.  loved  J.''     Thefe  two  laft  ftotcal  quotations,  and  the 
reproach  that  §  Dioearchus  threw  in  the  teeth  of  Plato 
himfclf,    upon  this    account,    fhew   how   much    the 
founded  philofophy  indulges  licences  that  are  exceffive, 
and  very  rertlote  from  common   ufage.    Laws  derive 
(heir  authority  from  poiTeffion  and  ufage;     Lawi  aueho- 
k  is  dangerous  to  trace  them  backward  to    rifed  *>jr  auf* 
their  beginning;  they  grow  great,  like  our    tomg' 
rivers,  by  running:  but  follow  them  upward  to  thctc 

•  Plutarch's  dialogue  of  the  rules  and  maxims  of  health,  cap.  5. 

f  Cic.  Tufc.  lib.  v.  cap.  33.  J  Cic  de  Fin.  Bod.  et  MaL  lib, 

in.  cap.  a.  Senec.  cpift.  1x3. 

$  lo  all  the  editions  of  Montaigne,  a*  well  as  in  Mr.  Cotton '•  tratiAa- 
tion,  it  it  printed  Diogarchut,  inliead  of  Dicaea rebut,  which,  undoutedly* 
is  the  right  name,  as  appears  from  the  paflage  of  Cicero,  Tufc.  Quteft. 
lib.  it.  cap.  33  and  34,  where  he  fays,  that  toe  philofophert,  and  parti* 
culaxly  Plato*  were  juftly  blamed,  by  Dicaearchus,  for  approving  q| 
amours  with  boys. 

.  fonrcCj 
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fource, '  it  *  is  but    a  little  fpring,    fcarce   difcernibfcv 
that  thus  fwells,    and  fortifies  itfelf  by  growing  old* 
Do  but  confult  the. ancient  confiderations,  that  gave 
the  firft  motion    to  this    famous  torrent,   fo  full  of 
dignity,  honour,  and  reverence,  you   will    find    them 
fo  flight  and  delicate,  that  it  is  no  wonder,   if  thefe 
people,   who  weigh  and   reduce  every   thing  to  rea- 
fbn,  and  who  admit  nothing  by  authority,  have  their 
judgments  very   remote    from   thofe  of    the    public. 
Jt  is  no  wonder,  if  people,  who  take  their  pattern  from 
the  firft  image  of  nature,   ftiould,    in  moft  of  their 
opinions,  fwerve  from  the  common  path  :  as  for  exam- 
ple,   few,  amongft  them  approved  of  the  ftridt  con- 
ditions of  our  marriages,  and  moft  of  them  were  for 
having  wives  in  common :  they  refufed  our  ceremonies. 
Chryfippus  faid,  "  that  a  certain  philofopher  would  have 
"  made  a  dozen  antic  fkips,  and  turned  up  his  bare 
**  breech,  for  a  dozen  of  olives."     That  philofopher 
would  hardly  have  advifcd  Callifthenes  to  have  refufed 
Hippoclides    the  fair  Agarifta,    his    daughter*,    for 
having  feen  him  ftand  on  his  head  upon  a  table.     Me- 
trocleslet  a  f— t,  a  little  indifcreetly,  in  difputation,  in 
the  prefence  of  his  fcholars,  and  kept  hi mfe If  hid  in  his 
own  houfe  for  fhame,  till  Crates  came  to  vifit  him  f3 
who,  adding  to  his  confolations  and  reafons  his  own 
example,  fell  to  f — t  with  him,  betting  who  (hould 
let  moft;  by  which  means  he  cured  him  of  that  fcruple, 
and  alfo  drew    him  to  his  own   Stoical    fed,    from 
that  more  polite  one  of  the  Peripatetics,  of  which 
he  had  been  till  then.     That  which  we  call  decency,  to 
be  afraid  to  do  that   in    public,    which   it  is  decent 
enough  to  do  in  private,  the  Stoics  call  folly ;   and  to 
be  fo  modeft  as  to  conceal  and  difown  what  nature, 
cuftom,  and  our  defires  publilh  and  proclaim  of  our 
aft  ions,  they  reputed  a  vice.     The  other  thought  it  was 
undervaluing  the  rpyfteries  of  Venus,  to  draw  them  out  of 
her  private  oratory,  to  expofe  them  to  the  view  of  the 
people ;  and  that  to  bring  her  fports  out  from  behind 
the  curtain,  was  to  fpoil  them:  modefty  is  a  thing  of 

•  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  p.  4.18,  4*9,  4^0. 

t  See  the  life  of  Metrocles,  in  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  vi.  feci.  94. 

weight: 
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\veight:  fecrecy,  refervation,  and  circumfcrfptfan  arc 
qualiues,to  be  efteemed ;  and  pleafure  a&ed  very  inge- 
nioufly,  when,  under  the  yifpr  of  virtue,  fhe  fued  not  W 
be  proftituted  in  the  open  ftreets,  trodden  under  foot, 
and  expofed  to  the  public  view,  being  destitute  of  the 
dignity  and  convenience  of  her  private  cabinets.  Hence 
fame  fay,  that  to  fupprefs  public  ftews  is  the  way  to  ren- 
der fornication  more  general,  by  the  difficulty  of  grati- 
fying lafcivious  defires. 

Mcechus  es  Aufidia  qui  vir9  Cervine,  fuijli  ; 

Rivalis  fuerat  qui  tuus%  ilk  vir  'efi : 
Cur  alt  en  a  placet  tibi,  qua  tua  non  placet  uxor  ? 

Nunquid feeurus  non  potes  arrigere  *  ? 

This  experience  is  diverfified  in  a  thoufand  examples* 

Nullus  in  urbe  totd,  qui  t anger e  velkt 

Uxor  em  gratis*  Caciliane9  luam, 
Dum  licuit :  fed  nunc  po/i its  cufiodibus,  ingens 

Turbafututerum  eft.    Ingeniofus  homo  esf. 

• 

A  philofopher,  being  taken  in  the  very  aftt  and  afked 
what  he  was  doing,  coldly  replied,  u  I  am  planting 
"  man ;"  no  taore  blufhing  to  be  fo  caught,  than  if 
they  had  found  him  planting  garlic. 

It  is,  I  fuppofe  out  of  a  tender  and  refpedtful  opinion, 
that  a  great  and  religious  author  J  thinks,  "  this  ad  is  fo 
"  neceflarily  confined  to  privacy,  that  he  cannot  perfuade 
"  himfelf  there  could  be  any  abfolute  performance  in 
"  thofe  licentious  embraces  of  the  Cy-  . 

"  nics,  but  that  they  only  made  it  their  of  thc^C/nfcs?* 
€<  bufinefs  to  reprefent  lafcivious  geftures; 
u  to  maintain  the  profefled  impudence  of  their  fchools; 
"  and  that,  to  ejeft  what  ihame  had  wtth-held  and  confi- 
u  ned,  it  was  afterwards  neceffary  for  them  to  withdraw 
«c  into  the  fhade."  But  he  had  not  feen  far  enough  into 
their  debauches;  for  Diogenes,  defiling  himfelf  in  pub- 
lie,  wifhed,  in  the  hearing  of  all  that  faw  him,  "  that 

•  Mart.  lib.  iii.  epig.  70  +  Mart,  lib,  i.  cpig.  74, 

X  St.  Auftin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xiv.  cap,  ic. 
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«  he  could  fttiate  himfetf  by  that  **ercifc  *.*  To  thofe 
who  aiked  hirti,  "  why  did  he  not  find  out  a  ttiore  com* 
"  modious  place  to  eat  in,  than  thfc  open  Ihtet;* 
he  made  anfwer,  "  «f  bfccMfe  I  am  hungry  in  the 
*  open  ftreet."  The  women  phllofophitt,  wno  mix- 
ed with  their  fedt,  mixed  alfo  frith  their  perfona, 
in  alt  places,  without  referve  t  *ftd  flipparchia  J  was 
not  received  into  Craters  fbctety,  but  Upon  condi- 
tion, that  (he  ihould,  in  all  things,  cfcnfottn  to  the 
triages  and  cuftoms  of  his  fed.  Thefe  philofophers  fet  a 
great  price  upon  virtue,  and  denounce  all  other  difcipline 
but  morality  :  yet,  in  all  aftions,  they  held  their  (age  to 
be  above  the  authority  of  the  laws ;  admitting  no  other 
reftraint  upon  voluptUoufnefs,  but  moderation  Only,  and 
a  regard  to  the  liberty  of  others. 

Hcraclitus  and  Protagoras  (obferving  that  winefeemed 

bitter  to  the  fick*  tod  prteafant  to  the 
w^beld^at  found;  the  rudder  crooked  in  the  water, 
one  and  the  and  ftraight  when  out;  and  fuch-like  con- 
Jjjjj*  trary  appearantes  a*  are  found  in  fubjefts) 
appearances.        argued  from  thence,  "  that  all  fubje&s 

"  had,  in  rhemfeltes,  the  caufe*  of  thefe 
M  appearances ;  and  that  thefe  Wad  fottie  Mttefttefe  in 
u  the  wine,  which  had  feme  fyffipathy  with  die  fick 
"  man's  tafte;  and  the  rudder  feme  bending  quality, 
"  fympathifing  with  him  t&at  took*  upon  it  iff  the 
"  water :"  and  fo  of  all  the  reft,  which  i*  to  fay,  u  that 
"  all  is  in  ail  things,  and  confoqutntly  nothing  in  any 
"  one;  for>  where  all  is,  there  is  nothing," 

This  opinion  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  experience  tve 

have,  that  there  is  no  fenfe,  or  afpeft,  of  any  thing, 

whether  bitter  or  fweet,  ftraight  Of  erooked,  that  human 

wit  doe*  itot  find  out  in  the  writings  he  undertake*  to 

-  tumble  over.  Into  the  cleaneft,  puteft,  and 

rfJ*Kfc  *'     moft  Pcrfca  difcourfe that  can  poffibly  be, 
capable  of  va-       how  many  lyes  aftd  fallhoods  are  there  fog- 

SttSnSterpre-      «cfted  ?  Whtt  towfy  ***  not  there  found 

g^c*Midandtfcfthaotty  Efficient  tomakeitbe 

•  DioftCfief  the  Cynic,  in  fciilife  by  Diog.  Licit:  lfo  vi.  ftfft.  69. 

f  Idem,  ibid,  fecY  58. 

I  Diog.  Lacrt.  in  ber  life,  lib.  vl.  fc£t  96,  97, 

embraced 
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fcmtttaced  and  defended  ?  It  is  for  this,  that  the  authors 
bf  fuch  errors  will  never  depart  from  proof  of  the  tefti- 
inony  of  the  interpretation  of  words.     A  perfon  of  dig- 
nity, who  would  prove  to  me,  by  authority,  the  fearch 
of  the  philosophers  ftonej  wherein  he  was,     Th     ...  f  . 
over  head,  and  ears,  engaged,  quoted  to     PhertPftone°aP- 
me,  lately*  five  or  fix  paflages  in  the  Bible,     proved. 
Upon  which  he  faid  he  firft  founded  his  attempt,  for  the 
difcharge  of  his  confcience  (for  he  is,  by  profeffion,  a 
divine)  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  invention  was  not  only  plea- 
fant,  but,  likewife,  very  well  accommodated  to  the  de- 
fence  of  this  fine  fcience. 

By  this  way  the  reputation  of  divining  fables  is  ac- 
quired :   there  is  no  fortune-teller,  if  he 
have  this  authority,  but,  if  a  man  will    f^Z^td 
take  the  pains  to  fearch  him,  and  narrowly    interpreter* 
pry  into  all  the  folds  and  gloffeS  of  his     "bo  do  thcni 
words,  he  may  make  hiip,  like  the  Sibyls* 
fay  what  he  will.     There  are  fo  many  ways  of  inter- 
pretation, that  it  will  be  hard  but  that,  either  obliquely, 
or  in  a  diredfc  line,  an  ingenious  wit  will  find  out,  in 
every  fabjeft,  fome  air  that  will  ferve  for  his  purpofe. 
On  this  account,   an  obfcure  and  ambiguous  nyle  has 
beeii  fo  much  ufed.     Let  the  author  but  make  himfelf 
matter  of  this,  he  may  attract  and  employ  pofterity 
about  his  predictions  ;   which  not  only  his  own  parts, 
but  the  accidental  favour  of  the  matter  itfelf,  may  as 
much  or  more  affift  him  to  obtain.     Let  him,  as  to  the 
reft,  exprefs  himfelf  after  a  foolifh,  or  a  fuUtle  manner, 
whether  obfcurely  or  contradi&orily,  it  is  no  matter.; 
a  number  of  wits,  fhaking  and  lifting  him,  will  fqueeze 
out  of  it  a  great  many  forms,  either  correfponding  to 
his  meaning,  or  even  contrary  to  it,  which  will  all  re- 
dound to  his  honour  :  he  will  fee  himfelf  enriched  by 
the  means  of  his  difciples,  like  the  regents  of  colleges, 
by  their  pupils  and  yearly  prefects.    This  it  is  which 
has  given  reputation  to  many  things  of  no  real  worth  ; 
that  has  brought  feveral  writings  in  vogue,  and  given 
th  erf*  all  forts  of  matter  that  can  be  defired;  one  .and 
the  fame  thing  receiving  a  thoufand   and  a  thoufand 

Vql.  II.  A  a  images, 
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images,  and  various  confideFations>  nay*  even  as  many 
as  we*  pleafe, 
:Is  ftpoffible,  that  Homer  could  mean  to  fty  all  that 

How  Homer         vve  ma^e  him  ;  and  that  he  defigned  fo 
came  to  be  many,  and  fo  various  figures,  as  that  the 

£Cde°nof  all*        divines,  law-givers,  philosophers,  and  all 
generals.  forts  of  men  who  treat  of  fciences,  how 

variously  and  oppofitely  foever*  fiiould 
quote  him,  and  fupport  their  arguments  by  bis  authority, 
as  the  matter- general  of  all  offices,  works,  and  artifans, 
and  counfeltor- general  of  all  enterprifes  ?  Whoever  has 
had  occafion  for  oracles  and  predictions,  has  there  found 
fufficient  to  ferve  his  turn.     It  is  a  wonder  how  many, 
and   how  admirable  occurrences,   a  learned  friend  of 
mine  has  there  found  out  in  favour  of  our  religion,  who 
cannot  eafily  be  put  out  of  the  conceit,  that  it  was 
Homer's  defign ;  (yet  he  is  as  well  acquainted  with  this 
author,  as  atiy  man  of  his  time)  and  what  he  has  found 
in  favour  of  ours,  very  many,  anciently,  have  found  in 
favour  of  theirs.     Only  oblerve,  how  Plato  is  tumbled 
and  tofied,  every  one  thinking  it  an  honour  to  apply  him 
to  himfelf,  and  to  let  him  on  what  fide  they  pleafe  : 
they  draw  him  in,  and  engraft  him  in  all  the  new  opinions 
the  world  receives  5  and,  according  to  the  different  courfe 
of  things,  fet  him  in  oppofition  to  himfelf;  every  one 
makes  him  difavow,  according  to  his  own  fenfe,    the 
manners  and  cuftoms  which  were  lawful  in  his  age,  be- 
caufe  they  are  unlawful  in  ours ;  and  all  this  with  an 
appearance  of  probability,  in  proportion  to  the  force 
and  fprightlinefs  of  the  wit  of  the  interpreter.     From 
the  fame  foundation  that  Heraclitus  and  this  fentence  of 
his  had,  "  *  that  all  things  had  in  them  thofe.  forms 
"  which  we  difcerned,"    Democritus  drew  a  quite  con* 
trary  conclufion  ;  namely,  "  that  fubjeCts  had  nothing 
4C  at  all  in  them  of  what  we  find  iri  them  ;  and,  becaule 
u  honey  is  fwcet  to  one,  and  bitter  to  another/*  he 
argued,    "  that  it  was     neither  fweet    nor    bitter.0 
-f*  The  Pyrrhonians  would  fay,  "  that  they  knew  not 

•  In  Sext.  Empir.  Fyrrh.  Hypot.  lib.  u  cap.  2 y 
t  Idem,  adverf.  Maihcxn,  p.  163. 

«ff  whether 
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c*  whether  it  is  fvveet  or  bitter,  or  neither  \he  one*  or 
cc  the  other,  or  both,"  for  thefe  always  afpirc  to  the. 
high  point  of  dubitation.  *  The  Cyrenaicsheld^  that 
™  nothing  was  perceptible  from  without,  and  fhat 
only  was  perceptible*  which  internally  touched  us, 
as  grief  and  pleafure ;  acknowledging  neither  found, 
"  nor  colour,  but  certain  affections  only  that  we  receive 
cc  from  them,  and  that  man's  judgment  had  no  other 
€C  feat."  f  Protagoras  believed,  ,*\i\iat  what  feemed  fo 
"  to  every  one,  was  true  to  every  dne."  The  Epicu* 
reans  lodged,  u  all  judgment  in  the  fenfes,  and  in  the 
44  knowledge  of  things,  and  in  pleafure."  Plato  would 
have  "  the  judgment  of  truth,  and  truth  itfelf  derived 
"  from  opinions^  and  the  fenfes  to  appertain  to  the 
iC  mind  and  thought." 

This  difcourle  has  put  'me  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  fenfes,  in  which  lies  the  greatcft  foun-     Qur  knowledg* 
dation  and  proof  of  our  ignorance :  what-     commences  and 
foever  is  known,  is,  doubtlefs,  known  by     J^™/1^  irt 
the  faculty  of  the  knower ;  for,  feeing  the 
judgment  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  him   that 
judges,  it  is  an  argument,  that  this  operation  performs 
it  by  his  own  means  and  will,  not  by  the  conftraint  of 
another ;  as  it  would  happen,  if  we  knew  things  by  the 
power,  and  according  to  the  law  of  their  effence :  now 
all  knowledge  makes  it*  way  in  us  by  the  fenfes,  they 

are  our  matters : 

» 

-via  qua  minuta  fidci 


Proximaferl  bumanum  in  pettus,  templaque  mentis  J. 

The  neareft  paith  that  certainty  can  find, 
By  which  to  occupy  the  human  mind. 

Science  begins  by  them,  and  is  refolved  into  them :  after 
all,  we  Ihould  know  no  more  than  a  done,  did  we  not 
know,  that  there  is  found,  fmell,  liehr,  tafte,  meafure, 
weight,  foftnefs,  hardnefs,  fharpneis,  colour,  fmooth* 

•  Cic.  Acad.  Quxft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  f  Idem,  ibid.  cap.  4$. 

J  Lucre;,  lib.  v.  ver.  1Q3. 

A  a  2  neft, 
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nefs,  breadth ,  and  depth  :  thefe  are  the  platforms  and 
principles  of  the  whole  ftru&ure  of  our  knowledge ;  and, 
according  to  ibme,  fcience  is  nothing  elfe  but  fenfe  :  he 
that  could  make  me  contradict  the  feofes,  would  have 
tne  by  the  throat,  be  could  not  make  me  go  further 
back :  the  fenfes  are  the  beginning,  and  the  end  of 
human  knowledge* 

Invtnies  primis  abfenfihts  effe  treat  am 
ti okt tarn  v$ru  neque/enfus  pojje  refclti  : 
Quid  majore  fide  port i  quamjenfus  babtri 
Debet*? 

.   Of  truth,  whatever  difeoverie*  are  made, 
Are  by  the  ienfes  to  us  firft  convey'd ; 
Nor  will  one  fenfe  be  baffled  ;  for  on  what 
Can  we  rely  more  fafcly  on  than  that  ? 

Let  us  attribute  to  them  the  leaft  we  can,  we  rmifU 
however,  of  neceffity,  grant  them  this,  that  it  is  by 
their  means  and  mediation  that  all  our  inftru&ion  makes 
its  way.     Cicero  fays  f,  u  that  Chryfippus,  having  at- 
"  tempted  to  extenuate  the  force  and  virtue  of  the 
"  fenfe*,  reprefented  to  himklf  arguments,  and  fo  vc- 
"  hement  oppoiitions  to  the  contrary,  that  he  could  not 
<c  be fatisfied in  himfelf therein:*  whereupon Carneades, 
who  maintained  the  contrary  fide,  boafted,  "  that  he 
c(  would  make  ufe  of  the  fame  words  and  argument* 
c<  that  Chryfippus  had  done,  to  controvert  and  confute 
"  him  ;M   and  therefore  thus  cried  out  aga'mft  him, 
«  O  wretch  !  thy  own  force  has  deftroyed  thee  J.*  There 
can  be  nothing  abfurd  to  a  greater  degree,  than  to 
maintain,  that  fire  does  not  warm^  that  light  does  not 
fhine,  and  that  there  is  -  no  weight  nor  (blidrty  in  iron, 
which  are  ideas  conveyed  to  us  by  the  fenfes ;  neither 
is  there  belief  nor  knowledge  in  manr  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  that  for  certainty. 

•  Lncrct.  lib.  iv.  vcr.  480,  481, — 4*4.,  485. 

+  Cic.  Acad.  Qnacft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  %f. 

I  Plutarch,  in  the  Contradicliom  of  the  Stoic  philofopber**  chap-  5. 

The 
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The*  firft  confideration  I  have  upon  th$  fubjedt  of  the 
fenfes  is,  that  I  make  a  doubt,  whether,  0ottbt>  whether 
or  no,  man  be  furnifhed  with  all  the  man  have  all  tht 
natural  fenfcs.  I  fee  feveral  animals,  who  fcnfc8- 
live,  fome  without  fight,  others  without  hearing  :  who 
knows,  whether  to  us  alfo,  one,  two,  three,  or  many 
other  fenfes  may  not  be  wanting  ?  For,  if  any  one  be 
wanting,  our  reafon  cannot  difcover  the  want  thereof ; 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  fenfes  to  be  the  utmoft  limit  of 
our  perception :  there  is  nothing  beyond  them  that  cai) 
affift  us  in  difcovering  them ;  nor  can  any  one  fenfe  di& 
cover  the  extent  of  another. 

An  poterunt  oculos  aures  rcprcbendere,  an  duns 
Tadus,  an  bunc  porta  taBum  Japor  argutt  ortiy 
An  cgnfutabunt  nares,  oculivc  revincent  *  ? 

Can  ears  the  eyes,  the  touch  the  ears  qorreft ; 
Or  is  that  touch  by  tafting  to  be  check'd  : 
Or  th'other  fenfes,  (hall  the  nofe,  or  eyes, 
Confute  in  their  peculiar  faculties  i 

They  arc  the  limits  which  circumfcribe  our  ability. 


-ftorfitm  caique  potefias 


Pivi/a  eft,  fua  vis  cwque  eft  f. 

Each  has  its  power  dift'tndtly,  and  alone, 
And  every  fenfe's  power  is  its  own. 

It  is  impoffible  to  make  a  man,  born  blind,  conceive 
that  he  does  not  fee  ;  impoffible  to  make  him  defire 
fight,  or  to  lament  the  want  of  it :  for  which  reafon,  wc 
ought  not  to  derive  any  affurance  from  the  foul's  being 
contented  and  fatisfied  with  thofe  we  have ;  confidering, 
that  it  cannot  be  fenfible  herein  of  its  infirmity  and  im- 
perfection, if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  :  it  is  impoffible  to 
fay  any  thing  to  this  blind  man,  either  by  reafon,  ar- 
gument, or  fimilitude,  that  can  poffefs  his  imagination 
with  any  notion  of  light,  colour,  and  fight :  there  nothing 

•  Jvucret.  Hb.  iv.  f  Idem,  ibid* 

A  a  3  remains 
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remains  behind,  that  can  produce  the  fenfe  to  evidence 
Thofe  that  are  born  blind,  who  fay  they  wifli  they  could 
fee,  it  is  not  that  they  underftand  what  they  dcfire :  they 
have  learned  from  us,  that  they  want  fomething ;  that 
there  is  fomething  to  be  defired,  that  we  have,   which 
they  name  indeed,  together  with  its  effedts  and  confe- 
rences, but  yet  they  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  have  any 
idea  of  it.     I  have  feen  a  gentleman,  of  a  good  family, 
who  was  born  blind,  or,  at  leaft,  blind,  from  fuch  an 
*ge,  that  he  knows  not  what  fight  Is  ;  ■  who  is  fo  little 
ieafible  cf  his  defedt,  that  he  makes  ufe,  as  we  do,   of 
words  proper  to  feeing,  and' applies  them  after  a  man- 
ner  wholly   particular,  and  his  own.     They   brought 
him  a  child,  to  which  he  was  god-father,  which  having 
taken  into  his  arms  :  **  good  God,  faid  he,  what  a  fine 
**  child  is  this,  what  a  pretty  face  it  has !"  He  will  fay, 
like  one  of  us,  "  this  room  has  a  very  fine  profpeft  ;  ic 
€(  is  clear  weather ;  the  fun  fhincs  bright."   And,  more- 
over, as  hunting,  tennis,  and  (hooting  at  butts  are  our 
exercifes,  and  he  has  heard  fo ;   he  has  taken  a  fancy- 
to  them,  makes  them  his  exercife,  believes  he  has  as 
gqpd  a  {hare   of  the  fport  as  .we  have,   and  will  fcx- 
prefs  himfelf  angry   or  pleafed,    as  we   do,  and    yet 
knows  nothing  of  it  but  by  the  ear.     One  cries  out  to 
him,  <*  here's  a  hare,"  when  be  is  upon  fome  eve  a 
plain,  where  he  may  gallop;   and,  afterwards,  when 
they  tell  him,  «  the  h?re  is  killed;"  he  will  be  as  over- 
joyed, and  proud  of  it,  as  he  hears  others  are*     He 
will  take  a  tennis-ball  in  his  left-hand,  and  ftrike  it 
away  with  the  racket  3  he  will  {hoot  with  a  mufquct  at 
random,  and  is  trontented  with  what  his  people  tell 
him,   that  he  is  over  or  wide  of  the*  mark.     Who 
knows,  whether  mankind  commits  not  the  like  abfurdt- 
ty,  for  want  of  fome  fenfe,  and  that,  through  this  de- 
feat, the  greateft  part  of  tire  face  of  things  is  concealed 
from  us  ?  What  do  we  know,  but  that  the  difficulties, 
which  we  find  in  feveral  works  of  nature,  are  owing  to 
this ;  and  that  diverfe  efFe&s  of  animals,  which  exceed 
our  capacity,  are  produced  by  the  power  of  fome  fenfe, 
that  we  are  defective  in  ?  And  whether  fome  of  them  have 
&ot,  by  this  means,  a  life  more  full  and  entire  than  ours  ? 

...  We 
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we  feize  an  apple,  as  it  wqre,  with  all  our  fenfes  :  we 
*  find  rednefs,  fmoothnefs,  fmeH,  and  fvveetnefs  in  it ; 
but  it  may  have  other  qua-lities  befides  thefe,  as  drying 
up  or  binding,  which  no  fenfe  of  ours  can  reach  to.  Is 
it  not  likely,  that  there  are  fenfitive  faculties  in  nature, 
that  are  fit  to  judge  of,  and  to  difcern  thofe,  which  we 
call  the  occult  properties  in  feveral  things,  as  for  the 
loadftone  to  attradt  iron  ;  and  that  the  want  of  fucb  fa- 
culties is  the  caufe  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  ef- 
fcncc  -of  fuch  things?  it  is,  perhaps,  fome  particular 
fenfe,  that  gives  cocks  to  underftand  what  hour  it  is  of 
morning,  or  of  midnight,  and  makes  them  to  crow  ac- 
cordingly ;  that  teaches  chickens,  before  they  have  any 
experience  of  what  they  are,  to  fear  a  fparrow-hawk, 
and  not  a  goofe,  or  a  peacock,  though  birds  of  a  much 
larger  fize  :  that  warns  them  of  the  hoftile  quality  a  cat 
has  againft  them,  and  makes  them  not  to  fear  a  dog ;  to 
arm  themfelves  againft  the  mewing  (a  kind  of  flattering 
voice)  of  the  one,  and  not  againft  the  barking  (a  flirill  and 
angry  note)  of  the  other  :  that  teaches  wafps,  ants,  and 
rats  to  fafl  upon  the  beft  pear,  and  the  beft  cbeefe,  be- 
fore they  have  tafted  them;  and  infpires  the  ftag,  ele- 
phant, and  ferpent,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  herb 
proper  for  rheir  cure.  There  is  no  fenfe,  that  has  not  a 
great  dominion,  and  that  does  not  produce  an  infinite 
»^mber  of  difcoyeries.  If  we  were  defective  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  founds,  of  mufic,  and  of  the  voice,  it  would 
caufe  an  inconceivable  confufion  in  all  the  reft  of  our 
fcience :  for,  befides  what  is  annexed  to  the  proper  effedt 
of  every  fenfe,  how  many  arguments,  confequences,  and 
conclusions  do  we  draw  to  other  things,  by  comparing 
one  fenfe  with  another?  Let  an  underftanding  man 
imagine  human  nature  originally  produced  without 
the  fenfe  of  feeing,  and  coijfider  what  ignoraqce  and 
trouble  fuch  a  defedt  wopl/J  bji^g  upon  him,  what  a 
darlcuefs  and  blyidnefs  in  the  foul;  he  will  then  fee,  by 
that,  of  how  great  importance  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth  the  privation  of  fuch  another  fenfe,  or  of  two  or 

V        »  • 

*  All  this  it  taken  from  Septus  £mpiricm*sFfrffaon.  Hypotypof.  lib. 
*.  cap.  14.  p.  »«i  \     "\  :  -  . 
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three,-  fhould  we  be  fo  deprived,  would  be ;  we  have 
formed  a  truth  by  the  con  fu  It  at  ion  and  cpncurrence  of 
our  five  fen fes:  bur,  perhaps,  wc  fhould  have  the  con- 
lent  and  contribution  of  eight  or  ten,  to  make  a  certaiq 
difcovery  of  it,  anc}  of  its  eflence. 

The  fe£U  that  controvert  the  knowledge  of  man,  do 

it  principally  by  the  uncertainty  and  weak- 

Hitman  know-     nefs  0f  our  feijfe$  2  for  fince  all  knowledge 

veifc/by  the  >*»  by  their  means  and  mediation,  conveyed 
Krcaknefk  and      unto  us,  if  they  fail  in  their  report,  if  they 

•ur  ftnfcs/  °f    c^upt  or  aIter  w^at  they  bring  us  from 

without,  if  the  light  which,  by  them,  creeps 
into  the  foul,  be  obfeure  in  the  paflage,  we  have  nothing 
elfe  to  hold  by.  From  this  extreme  difficulty  all  thefo 
fancies  proceed,  that  every  fubje&  has,  in  itfelf,  all  we 
there  find :  that  it  has  nothing  in  it  of  what  we  think  to 
find  there ;  ancj  the  Epicureans  notion,  that  the  fun  i| 
no  bigger  than  it  is  judged ^  by  our  fight,  tp  be ; 

'•  £>uicquid  id  eft%  nibilo  fertur  majors figur,d, 
Quam  ncjttis  oculis  quam  cernimus  eflc  videtur  *f. 

But,  be  it  what  it  will  in  our  efteem^ 
It  is  no  bigger  than  to  us  doth  feem. 

That  the  appearances,  which  reprefent  a  body  great  tQ 
him  that  is  near,  and  left  to  him  that  is  far  from  it,  arj 
both  true  ; 

Nee  tamen  lie  oculis  falli  conctd'mus  h\lum ; 
Proinde  animi  vitium  hoc  oculis  adfingere  noli  i. 

Yet  that  the  eye's  deceived,  we  deny ; 

Charge  not  the  mind's  fault  therefore  on  the  eye. 

And,  pofitiyely,  that  there  is  no  deceit  in  the  fenfesj  that 
tve  are  to  lie  at  their  mercy,  and  feek  elfewhere  reafons 
to  account  for  the  difference  and  contradidtions  we  there- 
ip  find,  ev^n  to  the  inventing  of  lyps,  arid  other  flams, 

•  Lucret.  lib.  ▼.  ver.  677. 

t  What  Lucretius  fays  here  of  the  moon,  Montaigne  applies  to  the 
foa,  of  which,  according  fo  Epicurus**  principles,  the  fame  thing  may 
be  aQrmeoV  J  Lucret.  lib.  iv«  ver.  j*o,— 3*6* 

(for 
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£for it  h  come  to  that)  rather  than  accufe  the  fenfes.  TI- 
jnagoras  fwore,  "  fhat,  by  preffing  or  turning  his  eye  % 
•*  he  could  never  perceive  the  light  of  the  candle  to 
*«  double,  and  thar  the  feeming  (b  proceeded  from  the 
f*  miftake  of  opinion,  and  not  from  the  eye,"  The  moft 
abfurd  of  all  abfurdities,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Epi? 
cureans,  is,  in  '*  denying  the  force  and  effect  of  the 
f*  teoSts." 

JProinde  quod  in  quoqut  eft  bis  vifum  import*  verum  &> 
.    Etji  nonpotmt  ratio  diffohere  caqfam, 
£ur  ea  qua  fuerintjuxiim  quadrat*,  proculftnt 
V if  a  rotunda:  toman  praftat  rationis  egentem 
Reddere  mendosi  caufas  ntriufyue  figure  y 
Quam  maniius  mantfeflaftds  emittere  quoquam, 
Mt  violarefidemprmam*  et  convellere  iota 
Fundamnta,  qmhus  muatur  vitafalufque : 
fltn  mpday  emm  ratio  mat  omnis,  vita  quoque  ip/a 
Concidat  extmplo%  nift  credere  fenfibus  aufis3 
pradpitefque  lotos  *itare9  et  cater  a  quafinS 
J*  gen  ere  bocfugumda  f. 

• 

That  what  wo  fee  exifts,  I  will  .maintain, 

And  if  our  feeble  reafon  can't  explain 

Why  things  feem  fquare  when  they  are  very  near, 

And  at  a  greater  diftance  round  appear ; 

*Tis  better  yet,  for  him  that's  at  a  paufe, 

T*  affign  to  either  figure  a  falfe  caufe, 

Than  fhock  his  faith,  and  the  foundations  rend, 

On  which  our  fafety  and  our  life  depend : 

For  reafon  not  alone,  but  life  and  all, 

Together  will  with  fudden  ruin  fall ; 

Uniefs  we  truft  our  fenfes,  nor  defpife, 

To  fliun  the  various  dangers  that  arife. 

f  Cic.  Acad.  Qgeft.  lib*  it*  cap,  15*  t  Secret,  lib.  it* 
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This  fo  dcfperate  and  unphilofophicai  adyipe  pgrprefTc* 
only  thisf  "  that  human  knowledge  cajinot  fupport  itfclf 
"  but  by  reafon,  that  is  urireafonable,  jfoolifh,'  aiid  mad ; 
*Vbut  that  it  is  yet  better,  that  man,  to  give  hkjifelf  a 
"  credit,  make  ufe  of  this,  and  any  other  remedy,  how 
u  fantaftic  foever,  than  to  confefs  tiis  neceffary  igno* 
**  ranee  ;  a  truth  fo  difadvantageoys  tq  him/'  He  can- 
not avoid  owning,  that  the  fenfes  are  *  the  Sovereign 
matters  of  his  knowledge;  but  they  are  uncertain,  and 
deceitful.  It  is  there  that  he  is  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
laft;  and  if  juft  forces  fail  him,  at  they  do,  hemuftfup- 
ply  that  defeft  with  obftinacy,  temerity,  and  impu- 
dence. In  cafe  that  what  the  Epicureans  fay  be  true,  viz, 
"  that  we  have  no  knowledge,  if  what  the  fenfes  make 
"  appear  be  falfc  ;n  and  if  that  alfo  be  true,  which  the 
$to*cs  fayf  f  that  what  appears  from  the  fenfes  is  fo 
"  falfe  that  they  can  furnifh  us  with  no  manner  of 
c<  knowledge;?'  we  (hall  conclude,  to  the  great  difad- 
vantage  of  thefe  two  dogmatical  feds,  ><  that  there  i$ 
•*  no  knowledge  at  all." 

As  to  the^rror  and  uncertainty  of  the  operation  of  the 
_  .       fenfes,  one  may  furnifh  binifelf  with  as 

The  error  and  '  ,  J         ,  , 7  r         - 

uncertainty  of       many  examples  as  he  pleafes;  fo  com* 
the  operation      p  rrjon  are  the.  frauds  and  tricks  they  put 

of  the  fenfes.     ,     upQn  ^     jn  tfce  ec<cho   of  ft  ^j,^  ^ 

found  of  the  trumpet  fecms  to  meet  us,  which  comcf 

from  a  place  behind. 

«     • 

Extanttfqueprocul  medic  dt  gurgite  montes 
Claffibus  inter  quos  liber  paiet  exit  us,  iidem 

Jpparenl  '#/  longi  divolft  licet,  ingens 

Jnfula  tonjunBis  tamen  ex  bis  una  videtur. 

Et  fugere  ad  puppim  eolles,  campique  vi demur 
Quos  agimus  prater  navim  *. 

And  rocks  in  feas,  that  proudly  raife  their  head, 
Though  far  'disjoin'd,  though  royal  navies  fpread 
Their  fails  between;  yej,  if  frpm  diftance  fhewn? 
They  fecm  an  ifland  all  combin'd  in  one : 

*    - '  •  Lucrct.  lib.  i?.  ?cr.  398,  &c. 

Thuj 
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Thus  fhips,  thof  driven  by  a  profperous  gale, 
Seem  fix'd  to  failors,  thofe  feem  under  fail 
That  ride  at  anchor  fafe;  and  all  admire, 
As  they  row  by,  to  fee  the  rocks  retire* 

Ubi  in  medio  nobis  equus  acer  ohhtfit 

Fluiriuu,  equi  ccrpus  tranfverfum  fare  videlur 
yis9  tt  in  advzrfum  fiumen  ccntrudere  raplim  *. 

Thus,  when  in  rapid  ftreams  my  horfe  hath  flood, 
And  I  look'd  downward  on  the  rolling  flood ; 
Though  he  flood  ftill,  I  thought  he  did  divide         ^  • 
The  headlong  flreams,  and  itrive  againft  the  trde,  > 
And  all  things  feem'd  to  move  on  ev'ry  fide  -f .  J  , 

Like  a  tnufquet  bullet,  under  the  fore- finger,  the  mid- 
Je  -finger  being  lapped  over  it,  which  feels  fo  like  two, 
that  a  man  will  have  much  ado  to  perfuade  himfelf  there 
$s  but  one;  the  end  of  the  two  fingers  feeling,  each  of 
,thcm,  one  at  the  fame  time. 

That  the  ferifes  ate,  very  often,  mailers  of  our  rialbn, 
and  conftratn  it  to  receive   impreflions     -,.  >*.  >  r 

.,»...,  ,  ,  ^     i      r  i/-     •        That  thefenfet 

which  it  judge*  and  knows  to  be  falfe,  is     fometimes  in- 
frequently feen.     I  fctafide  the  fenfe  of    pofeufo^our 
•feeling,  which  has  its  functions  nearer,    rea  0IK 
.more  Ttveljr  and  fubftantial ;  that  fo  often,  bytheefieft 
x>f  the  pains  it  brings  to  the  body,  overthrows  all  thofe 
fine  floical  refolutions,  and  compels  him  to  cry  out  of 
his  belly,'  who  has  refolutely  eftabliflied  this  dodtrine  in 
his  foul, 'that  the  cholic,  as  well  as  all  other  pains  and 
difeafes/  are  indifferent  things,  not  having  the  power  to 
abate  any  thing  of  the  fovereign  felicity,  wherein  the 
wife  man  is  feated-  by  his  virtue.     There  is  no  heart  fo 
effeminate,  that  the  rattle  and  found  of  our  drums  and 
:  tabors  will  not  inflame  with  courage ;  nor  fofullen,  that 
the  harmony  of  our  mufic  will  not  roufe  aiid  chear ;  nor 
fo  ftubborn,  that  will  not  feel  itfelf  flruck  with  fome  re- 
verence, in  Viewing  the  vaft  gloominefs  of*'  olir  churches, 
the  variety  of  ornaments,  and  the  order  of  our  ceremo- 
pies,  and  to  hear  the  folemn  mufic  of  our  organs,  and 

•  Lucrrt.  lib.  it.  ter.  41*.  +  Mr.  Creech. 

the 
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the  compofed  and  devout  harmony  of  our  voices :  even 
thofe  that  come  with  contempt,  feel  a  certain  fhivering 
in  their  hearts,  and  fomething  of  dread,  that  makes  them 
doubt  of  their  own  opinion.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
think  myfelf  hardy  enough  to  hear  an  ode  of  Horace,  or 
Catullus,  fung  by  a  pretty  young  mouth  without  emo- 
The  voice  the  tion  :  and  Zeno  had  reafon  to  fay,  "  that 
flower  of  a  tjje  voice  was  the  flower  of  beauty  V* 

'*  A  certain  perfon  would  once  make  me  be- 

lieve, that  a  man,  whom  all  we  Frenchmen  know,  had 
impofed  upon  me,  in  repeating  fome  verfes  which  he  had 
Biade;  that  they  were  not  the  fame  upon  the  paper  that 
tfhey  were  in  the  tune,  and  that  my  eyes  would  form 
a  contrary  judgment  to  my  ears  :  fo  great  a  power  has 
jftboiiriciation  to  give  fafhion  and  value  to  works  that 
.are  left  to  the  modulation  of  the  voice.  Therefore 
Pbik>xenus  was  not  fo  much  to  blame  for  breaking  a  per- 
son's furniture,  whom  he  heard  give  an  ill  accent  to  fome 
compofition  of  his  +,  faying,  "  I  break  what  is  yours, 
M  becaufe  you  fpoil  what  is  mine.**  To  what  end  did 
thofe  men,  who,  with  a  poiitive  refolution,  deftroyed 
themfelves,  turn  away  their  faces  rather  than  fee  the 
blew  they  gave  themfelves  ?  And  why  is  it,  that  thofe, 
who,  for  their  health,  defire  and  command  incifions  and 
cauftics,  cannot  endure  the  fight  of  the  preparations, 
inftruments,  and  operations  of  the  furgeon  :  confidering, 
that  the*  fight  is  not,  any  way,  to  participate  in  the 
pain?  are  not  thefe  proper  examples*  to  confirm  the 
authority  which  the  fenfes  have  over  reafon?  It  is 
to  much  purpofe  to  know  thefe  trefles  were  borrowed 
from  a  page,  or  a  lacquey  *  that  this  vermilion  came 
from  Spain,  and  this  cerufe  from  the  ocean  :  our  fight 
will  neverthclefs,  compel  us  to  confefs  the  fubjedt  of  it 
more  agreeable,  and  more  lovely,  againft  all  reafon; 
for,  in  this,  there  is  nothing  of  its  own. 

« 

Auferlmur  cultu :  gemmis,  auroque  teguntur 
Crimina :  pars  minima  eft  if/a  puellafui :   * 


•  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Zeno,  lib.  vii.  fe&.  13. 
[   t  Diog,  Laert.  uithe  life  of  ArccfiUus,  lib.  iv.  (eft.  $$. 
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§*pe  ubifit  qued  ames  inter  Ism  tnutta  requiem* 
Dtciptthacoculos^  Mgide,  dives  amor*. 

By  drefa  we're  won :  gold,  gems,  and  rich  brocades 
Make  up  the  pageant  that  your  heart  invades ; 
In  all  that  glitt'ring  figure  which  you  fee. 
The  far  lead  part  of  her  own  felf  is  Are ; 
In  vain  for  her  you  love,  amidft  fuch  coft 
.    You  fearch,  the  miftreis  in  fuch  drefs  is  loft* 

What  a  ftrange  power  do  the  poets  attribute  to  the 
fenfes,  who  feign  Narciflus  fo  defperately  in  love  with 
his  own  lhadow ! 

Cmliaque  mratur,  quibus  eft  mirabiiis  ipfe, 
Se  cupit  imprudent,  et  qui  probat,  ipfe  probatur. 
Dumque  petit,  petit ur :  pariterque  aaendit  tt  *rd*t  *f% 

Admireth  all,  for  rvhich  to  be  admir'd ;     n^r,,  ^ 
And,  inconfiderately,  himfelf  defir'd        love  with  his 
The  praifes  which  he  gives,  his  beauty      own  ?**&>*• 

claim'd ; 
Who  feeks,  is  fought,  th"  inflamer  is  inflarruL 

And  Pygmalionfs  judgment  fo  difturbed  AndPygm*. 

by  the    impreffion  ot  the  fight  of  his  lion  with  hit 

ivory  ftatue,   that  he  loves  and  adores  *aUlc- 
itf  as  if  it  were  a  living  woman. 

Ofcula  daty  reddiqueputat,  fequiturque  tenet  que, 
Et  credit  tafiis  digit os  infidere  membris% 
Et  metuit  prtffbs  veniat  nelivor  in  art  us  +. 

He  kiflfes,  and  believes  he's  kifsM  again, 
Seizes,  and  'twixt  his  arms  his  love  doth  drain, 
And  thinks  the  polilh'd  ivory,  thus  held, 
*     Does  to  his  fingers  am'rous  preflure  yield, 
And  has  a  tender  fear,  left  black  and  blue 
Should  in  the  parts  with  ardour  prefs'd  enfue. 

•  Ovid  de  Ren.  Amor.  lib.  i.  ver.  343.         f  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  iii.  fab» 
#5.  tt4*?cr.  15,  te»    .  $  Idem,  ib.ftb,  x.  fob.  S,  vec  14,  Ac, 

Let 
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Let  a  philofopher  be  put  into  a  cage. of  (mail  tbinjcf 

bars  of  irony  and  hang  him  on  the  top  of 
deceived  by  the  t'ie  high  tower  of  Noftre  Dame  at  Paris  f 
fight,  the  ear,  he  will  fee,  by  mariifeft  reafoa,  that  he 
&c#  cannot  poffibly  fall>  and  yet  he  will  find 

(unlefs  he  have  been  tiled  to  the  tilers  trade)  that  the  ex- 
ceffive  height  will  unavoidably  frighten  and  aftonifh  him : 
for  we  hardly  think  ourfelves  fafe  in  the  galleries  of  our 
fleeples,  if  they  are  railed  with  an  open  ballufter, 
although  of  ft  one;  and  fome  there  are  that  cannot  endure 
fo  much  as  to  think  of  it,  Lee  there  be  a  beam  thrown 
over  betwixt  the  two  towers,  of  breadth  fufficient  td 
walk  upon,  there  is  no  philofophical  wifdom  fo  firm, 
that  can  give  us  .the  courage  to  walk  over  it,  as  we 
would  do  if  it  was  upon  the  ground.  1  have  often  tried 
this  upon  out  mountains;  and,  though  I  am  one  who  am 
not  extremely  fearful,  yet;  I  was  not  able  to  look  down 
that  vaft  depth  without  horror,  and  a  trembling  of  my 
hams  and  legs,  though  I  flood  above  my  length  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  could  not  have  fallen  down 
unlefs  I  chofe  it.  Here  I  alfo  obferved,  that  what  height 
foever  the  precipice  were,  provided  there  was  fome  tree, 
or  fome  jutting  out  of  a  rock,  a  little  to  fupport  and  di- 
vide the  fight,  it  fomewhat  eafes  our  fears,  and  gives 
fome  courage,  as  if  thefe  things  might  break  our  fall : 
but  that  we  are  not  able  to  look  down  fteep  fmooth  pre- 
cipices without  being  giddy  :  ut  de/pki  vertigine  Jimul 
cculorum  animique  ncn  poffit ;  "  which  is  a  manifeft  impo- 
"  fition  of  the  fight."  And  therefore  it  was,  that  the 
famous  philofopher  put  out  his  own  eyes  *,  to  free  his 
foul  from  being  corrupted  by  them,  and  that  he  might 
philofophife  at  greater  liberty-  But,  by  the  fame  rule, 
he  fhould  have  dammed  up  his  ears,  which,  Theo- 
phraflus  fays,  are  the  moft  dangerous  organs  about  us, 
for  receiving  violent  impreffions  to  alter  and  diflurb  us; 
and,  finally,  fhould  have  deprived  himfelf  of  all  the  other 
fenfes,  that  is  to  fay,  of  his  life  and  being ;  for  they 
have  all  the  power  to  command  our  foul  and  reafon: 

» 

••  Democritus  in  Cic  de  Finibus,  lib.  v,  cap.  te>  But  Cicero  only 
fpoke  of  it  as  of  a  thing  uncertain  ;  and  Plutarch  fays  positively,  that  it 
is  a  falfehood.    See  hit  Diicourfcof  curiofiry,  cap.  xi. 
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//  etiamftpe  fpecie  qu&tdtn,  ftpe  vocum  gravitate  et  eanti- 
bus%  uL  pcllantur  animi  vebementius ;  fepe  etiam  curd  et 
tim&re*:.  "  for  it  often  happens,  that  minds  are  more 
4<  vehemently  ftfuck  by  fome  afpe&,  by  the  quality  and 
€€  found  qf  the  voice,  or  by  finging;  and  oft  times  alfo 
<c  by  grief  and  fear."  Phyficians  hold,  "  that  there  arc 
€€  certain  conftitutions  which  are  agitated  by  fome  foun^fa 
**  and  inftruments,  even  to  fury."  I  have  feen  fome, 
who  could  not  bear  to  hear  a  bone  gnawed  under  the 
table;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  man,  who  is  not  difturbedat 
the  fharp  and  harlh  noife  that  the  file  makes  in  grating 
upon  iron.  Alfo  to  hear  chewing  near  them,  or  to  bear 
any  one  fpeak,  who  has  an  impediment  in  the  throat  or 
nofe,  will  move  fome  people  even  to  anger  and  hatred, 
Of  what  ufe  was  that  piping  prompter  of  Gracchus,  Who 
foftened,  raifed,  or  modelled  his  mailer's  voice,  as  he 
pleafed,  whilfi  he  declaimed  at  Rome,  if  the  motion  and 
quality  of  the  found  had  not  the  power  to  move  and  alter 
the  judgments  of  the  auditory?  In  truth,  there  is  won- 
derful reafon  to  keep  fuch  a  clutter  about  the  firmnefs  of 
this  fine  piece,  that  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  turned  and  twined 
by  the  breath  and  accidents  of  fo  light  a  wind. 

The  fame  cheat  that  the  fenfes  put  upon  our  under- 
Handing,  they  receive  in  their  turn •  The 
foul  alfo,  fometimes,  has  its  revenge;  they 
lie  and  contend  which  lhould  mod  de- 
ceive one  another :  what  we  fee  and  hear 
when  we  are  tranfported  with  paffion,  we 
neither  fee  nor  hear  as  it  is. 


The  fenfei  al- 
tered and  cor- 
rupted by  rbe 
paffions  of  the 
foul. 


Et  folem  gerninum,  et  duplicesfe  oftendere  Tbebas  -f^. 

Thebes  feems  two  cities,  and  the  fun  two  funs. 

The  objedt  that  we  love,  appears  to  us  more  beautiful 
than  it  really  is : 

Multimedis  igitur  pravas,  turpefque  videmus* 
EJ/fe  in  deliciis,  fummoque  iu  honor e  vigere  j. 


*  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  cap.  37. 
J  Lacr.  Lb.  iv.  ver*  1 148,  &c. 


f  Mntxd.  lib.  iv.  ver.  470* 

Hence 
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Hence  'tis  that  ugly  things,  irifancy'd  drefi,' 
Seem  gay,  look  fair  to  lover's  eyes,  and  pkafe*' 

*  ■        .*. . 
As  does  that  we  hatet  more  ugly..    Td  a  difcontented 

and  afflifted  man,  the  light  of  the  day  feems  dark  and 

gloomy  :  our  fenfes  are  not  only  depraved,-  but  often 

totally  ftupified  by  the  paflions  of  the  foul :  howv  many 

things  do  we  fee,  that  we  do  not  take  notice  of,  if  thief 

mind  be  taken  up  with  other  thoughts  ? 

— —  tn  rehns  quoque  aperits  nofctre  pqffis, 

Si  non  advert  as  anhnum,  proinde  effe,  quafi  crnni 

Fmporefemotafncrinty  longtqut  remote  *. 

Nay,  even  in  plained  things,  unlefs  the  mind 
Take  heed,  unlefs  fhe  fcts  herfelf  to  find* 
The  thing  no  more  is  feen,  no  more  belov'd, 
Than  if  the  moft  obfeure,  and  moft  remov'd. 

It  appears,  that  the  foul  retires  within,  and  amufes  thU 
powers  of  the  fenfes ;  and  fo  both  the  infide,  and  thd 
outfide  of  man,  is  full  df  infirmity  and  deceit. 

They  who  have  compared  life  to  a  dfeam,-  were,  |>er- 
The  life  of  haps,  °*ore  in  the  right  than  tbey  were 

man  compared  aware  of ;  when  we  dream,  the  foul  fives* 
to  a  dream.  operates,  and  exercifes  all  its  faculties,  itfriw 

ther  more  nor  lefs,  than  when  awake,  but  moregently  and 
obfcurely;  yet  not  with  fo  much  difference,  as  there  is 
betwixt  night  and  noon-day,  betwixt  night  and  ihade; 
there  fhe  fleeps,  here  fhe  {lumbers;  but  whether  more  or 
lefs,  it  is  (till  dark,  and  Cimmerian  darknefs ;  we  wake 
fleeping,  and  fleep  waking.  I  do  not  fee  fo  clearly  in 
my  (lumber;  but,  as  to  my  being  awake,  1  never  found 
it  clear  enough,  and  free  from  clouds.  Moreover,  fleep, 
when  it  is  profound,  fometimes  rocks  even  dreams  them- 
felves  afleep ;  but  our  awaking  is  never  fo  fprightly,  as 
thoroughly  to  purge  and  diffipate  thofe  whimfies,  which 
are  the  dreams  of  perfons  awake,  ami  worfe  than  dreams. 
Our     fouls    receiving     thofe    fancies    and    opinions 

•  Lucrct.  lib.  iv.  ver.  809,  &c. 

that 
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that  strife  in  dreams,  and  authorifing  the  actions  of  our 
dreams,  with  the  like  approbation  that  they  do  thofe  of 
the  day ;  wherefore  do  we  doubt,  whether  our  thought 
and  aftion  is  not  another  fort  of  dreaming,  and  our 
waking  a  kind  of  fleep  ? 

If  the  fenfes  be  our  chief  judges,  it  is  not  ours  alone 
that  we  are  to  confult;  for,  in  this  faculty  the  animals 
have  as  great  or  greater  right  than  we :  it  is  certain,  that 
fome  of  them  have  the  fenfe  of  hearing  more  quick  than 
man ;  others  that  of  feeing ;  others  that  of  feeling ; 
others  that  of  touch  and  tafte.  Democrirus  Jaid  *, 
"  Tha$  the  gods  and  brutes  had  the  fenfitive  faculties 
"  much  more  perfect  than  man."  Thc 

But,  betwixt  the  effefts  of  their  fenfes    difference  be? 
and  ours,  the  difference  is  extreme :  our     *™ixt  th* cffca* 
fpittle  cleanfes  and  dries  up  our  wounds,    an/thefe"  of* 
it  kills  the  ferpent*.  animals. 

fantaque  in  bis  rebus  dijtantia,  differitafque  eft, 
Ut  qucd  aliis  cibus  eft,  aliisfuat  acre  venerium ; 
S*pt  etenim  ferpens,  borninis  contafta  falivd, 
Difperit,  acfefe  mandendo  conficit  ipfa  f . 

And  in  thofe  things  the  difference  is  fo  great, 
That  what's  one's  poifon,  is  another's  meat ; 
For  ferpents  often  have  been  feen,  'tis  faidf 
When  touch'd  with  human  fpittle,  to  go  mad, 
And  bite  themfelves  to  death. 

What  quality  do  we  attribute  to  our  fpittle,  either  in 
refpeft  to  ourfelves,  or  to  the  ferpent  ?  By  which  of 
the  two  fenfes  (hall  we  prove  its  true  eflence  that  we 
feek  for  ?  Pliny  fays  *,  "  That  there  are  certain  fea- 
"  hares  in  the  Indies,  that  are  poifon  to  us,  and  we  to 
€€  them ;  jnfomuch  that,  with  the  leaft  touch,  we  kill 
"  them."  Which  is  truly  the  poifon,  the  man,  or  the 
fifh  ?  Which  fhall  we  believe,  whether  the  fifh  poifons 
the  man,  or  the  man  the  fifh  ?  one  quality  of  the  air 

*  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philofophornm,  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 
t  Lucret.  lib.  iv.  ver.  640*  &c. 
J  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  1. 

Vqjl.  II-  B  h  infeds 
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infe&s  a  man,  that  does  the  ox  no  harm  ;  fome  other 
infe&s  the  ox,  but  hurts  not  the  man  :  which  of  the 
two  has,  in  truth  and  nature,  the  peftilent  quality  ? 
To  them  who  have  the  jaundice,  all  things  feem  yellow 
and  paler  than  to  us : 

Lurida  prater  ta  fiunt  quacunque  tuentur 
Arquati  *, — : 

Befides,  whatever  jaundie'd  perfons  view, 
Looks  pale  as  well  as  thofe,  and  yellow  too. 

They  who  are  troubled  with  the  difeafe  the  phyficians 
call  hypofphagma  -f-,  which  is  a  fuffufion  of  blood  under 
the  Ikin,  fee  all  things  red  and  bloody  :  what  do  we 
know  but  that  thefe  humours,  which  thus  alter  the  ope- 
rations of  our  fight,  predominate  over  beafts,  and  are 
ufual  with  them  ?  for  we  fome  whofe  eyes  are  yellow, 
like  our  people  who  have  the  jaundice,  and  others  of  a 
bloody  red.  It  is  likely,  that  the  colour  of  obje&s 
feems  other  to  them,  than  to  us ;  of  which  of  the  two 
fhall  we  make  a  right  judgment  ?  For  it  is  not  faid,  that 
the  effence  of  things  has  relation  to  man  only :  hard- 
nefs,  whitenefs,  depth,  and  iharpnefs,  have  reference  to 
tfie  fervice  and  knowledge  of  animals,  as  well  as  to  us ; 
and  nature  has  equally  defigned  them  for  their  ufe. 
When  we  prefs  down  the  eye,  we  perceive  the  body,  that 
we  look  upon,  to  be  longer  and  more  extended ;  many 
beafts  have  their  eyes  fo  prcfled  down  :  this  length 
therefore,  is  perhaps,  the  true  form  of  that  body,  and 
not  that  which  our  eyes  give  it  in  their  ufual  ftate  :  if 
we  prefs  the  eye  underneath,  things  appear  double  ro 
us : 

Bina  lucernarum  ftorentia  lumina  flammis^ 
■   Et  duplices  bominum  facies,  et  corpora  bina  %• 

One  lamp  feems  double,  and  the  men  appear 
Each  on  two  bodies  double  heads  to  bear. 


•  Lucret.  lib.iv.  ver.  3  33,   &c. 

t  Sext.  Empyr.  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  p.  29, 

%  Lucret.  lib.  iv.  ver.  73>—"45-»-* 454»  &c* 
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If  pur  ears  be  clogged,  or  the  paffage  of  hearing, 
flopped  up,  we  receive  found  quite  otherwife  than  we, 
ufually  do ;  the  animals  likewife,  who  have  either  the 
ears  hairy,  or  but  a  very  little  hole  inftead  of  an  ear. 
do  .not,  confequently,  hear  as  we  do,  but  another  kind 
of  found.  •  We  fee,  at  feftivals  and  theatres,  that  by  op* 
pofing  a  painted  glafs,  of  a  certain  colour,  to  the  light 
of  the  flambeaux,  all  things  in  the  room  appear  to  us 
green,  yellow,  or  violet. 

Et  volgo  factum  id  lutea%  rujjaque  vela, 
Et  ferrugina,  cum  magnis  intent  a  tbeatris% 
Per  malos  volgata  trabeifque  trementiaflutant : 
Namque  ibi  confeffum  caveat  fubter,  et  omnem 
Scenai  fpeciem,  pat  rum  matrumque  deorumque 
Inficiunt%  coguntque  ftto  fluitare  colore  *. 

Thus  when  pale  curtains,  or  the  deeper  red, 
O'er  all  the  fpacious  theatre  are  fpread, 
Which  mighty  mafts,  and  fturdy  pillars  bear, 
And  the  loofe  curtains  wanton  in  the  air ; 
Whole  dreams  of  colours  from  the  fummit  flow, 
The  rays  divide  them  in  their  paflage  through, 
And  ftain  the  fcenes,  and  men,  and  gods  below. 

It  is  likely,  that  the  eyes  of  2nimals,  which  we  fee  of 
divers  colours,  produce  to  them  the  appearance  of  bo- 
dies the  fame  with  their  eyes. 

We  fhould  therefore,  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  fenfes,  be  firft  agreed  with     „ 

.  .        ,  i  /  ji  n.  H°w    uncertain 

the  animals,  and  iecondly,  amongtt  our-  is  onr  judgment 
felves,  which  we  by  no  means  are,  but  of  the  operation 
enter,  at  every  turn,  into  difpute  concern-  cs* 

ing  what  one  hears,  fees,  or  taftes,  fomething  otherwife 
than  another  does ;  and  we  difpute,  as  much  as  upon  any 
other  thing,  about  the  diverfity  of  the  images,  which 
the  fenfes  reprefent  to  us.  A  child,  by  the  ordinary 
i  rule  of  nature,  hears,  fees,  and  taftes  otherwife  than  a 
i  man  of  thirty  years  old,  and  he,  than  one  of  threefcore. 
The  fenfes  are,  in  the  one,  more  obfeure  and  dull,  and 


•  Lucrct,  lib.  iv;  ver.  73,  Sec. 

B  b  z  more 
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more  open  and  acute  in  the  others  ;  and  we  are-io&praff* 
cd  by  things  variously,  according  to  the  condition,  in 
which  we  happen  to  be,    and  as  they  appear  to  us* 
Now,  our  perception  being,  fo  wwcctjiin*  ^na  fccontro- 
Yerted,  it  is  no  mpre  a  wonder,  if  we  are  toidj,  that  we 
may  declare,  that  fnow  appears-  white  to  us ;  but  that 
to  cftablifh  that  it  is,  it*  its  own  efleuce,.  really  fo,  is 
more  than  we  are  able  to  maintain:  and,   this  four>da,- 
tion  being  fhaken,  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world  rauft, 
of  neceflity,  come  to  nothing*    What  ?  do  our  fenfes 
themfelves  embarrafs  one  another  ?  •  A  pi&ufe  feems 
emboffed  to  the  fight,  which  in  the  handling,   feems 
flat :  mulk>  which  delights  the  fmell,  and  is  oxrenfive  to 
the  tafte,  fliall  we  call  it  agreeable,  or  no  ?   There  are 
herbs  and  unguents,  proper  for  one  part  of  the  body, 
that  are  hurtful  to  another :  honey  is  pleafant  to  the  tafte, 
but  offenfive  to  the  fight.  They,  who,  to  affift  their  luft, 
were  wont,  tn  ancient  times,  to  make  ufe  of  magnifying 
glafles,  to  reprefent  the  members,  they  were^o  employ,, 
bigger,  by  that  ocular  tumidity,  to  pleafe  themfelves  the 
more ;  to  which  of  the  two  fenfes  did  they  give  the  prize, 
whether  to  the  fight,  that  reprefented  the  members  large 
and  great  as  they  would  defire  ?  or  to  their  feeling,  which 
reprefented  them  little  and  comtemptible  ?  Are  they  our 
fenfes,  that  fupply  the  iubjedt  with  thefe  different  con- 
ditions, and  yet-thefubjefts  themfelves  have  nevcrthe- 
kfs,  but  one  ?  As  we  fee  in  the  bread  we  eat,  it  is  no- 
thing but  bread,  but,  by  being,  eaten,  it  becomes  bones, 
blood,  fiefh,  hair  and  nails* 

Vt  cibus  in  membra  atque  arltu  cum  diditur  awus  \ 

De/peritj  atque  aliarn  naturam  fufficit  ex  fe  f. 

As  meats,  diffus'd  through  all  the  members,  lofe 
Their  former  ftate  and  difTrent  things  compofe. 

The  humidity,  fucked  up  by  the  root  of  a  tree,  becomes 
trunk,  leaf,  and  fruit  J  ;  and  the  air,  though  but  one,  . 
is  modulated,  in  a  trumpet*  to  a  thoufand  forts  of  founds. 

•  Scxt.  Empir.  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  p.  19* 

f  Lucrct.  lib.  iii.  ver.  703,  &c. 

X  §ext.  Empir.  Pyrrh,  Hypot.  lib.  i,  cap.  H>  p.  i»» 

Ar* 
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Are  they  our  fenfes,  I  fay,  that,  in  like  manner  form  thefc 
fubje&s  with  fo  many  divtirfe  qualities,  or  have  they  them 
really  fuch-in  thcmfelyes'?  And,  .upon  this  doubt,  what 
can  we  determine  of  their  *rpe  efleace  •?  Moreover,  figce 
the  acccidentfc  of  difeafe*,  $f  delirium,  or  fleep/rnake 
things  appear  otherwlfc  Jtou*  than  they  do  to  the  healthy, 
the  wife,-  and thofe  that «*e  awake,  is  it  not  likely,  that 
our  right  ft*te»  -tad  our  'natural  humours,  have  alfo 
wherewith  to  givte  a  beisg  to  things  that  have  relation 
to  their  own  condition,  and  to  accommodate  them  to 
thenUelves  as  well  as  when  the  humours  are  difordered; 
and  is  not  our  health  as  capable  of  giving  them  an  af- 
pett  as  ficknefs  ?  \Vhy  ba§  not  the  tehaperate  a  certain  * 
form  of  obje&s  felative\tp  it  as  well  as  the  intemperate ; 
and  why  may  it  not  as  well  ftany>  rhem  with  its  own  cha- 
racter ?  He  whofc  tafte  is  vitiated,  fays  the  wine  is. flat; 
the  healthy  man  commends  its  "flavour,  and  the  thirfty, 
its  bri&nefs.  Now  our  condition  always  accommo- 
dating things  to  irfelf,  and  transforming  them  accord- 
ingly, wq  cannot  know  what  things  truly  are  in  them-r 
felves,  becaufe  that  nothing  comes  to  us  but  tfhat  is 
altered  by  our  Tenfes.  Where  the  compafs,  the  fqnare, 
and  the  rule  are  awry,  all  proportions  drawn  from 
thenee,  and  all  building  ere&cd  by  thofe  guides,  muft, 
of  neceffity,  be  alfo  crazy  and  defedkive.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  our  ferifes  .renders  every  thing  uscert&ki  that 
ttey  produce, 

« 

Denique  ut  injfaMca,  ft prava  eft  reguia  prima, 
-N'offnaqueft 'fiUaie  re  Sis  regionibus  exit, 
Et  libella  alifud  Ji  ex  parte  claudicat  bilum, 
Omnia  mendose  fieri,  xtfque  vbftipa  neceflum  eft, 
Prava,  cubantia,  prom,  fupina,  atgue  abfona  it 8a, 
Jam  rueri  ut  auJiiam  vmeahtur  veHe  ruantque 
frodi ta  judiais  fa1  lad  bus.  omnia  primis : 
tfic  igitur  ratio  tHi  terum  prava  necejfeeft, 
yaijaque  fit  falfis  qu^cUHque  bfenfibus  orfa  eft  \. 

•9cict.  Erapir.Pyrrh.  Hypot.Jlb.i,  cap.  14.  p.  21. 
i  Lucre*,  lib*  iv.  tcr.  316,  he. 

B  b  3  But, 
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But,  laftly,  as  in  building,  if  the  line 
:  Be  not  exaft  and  ftraight,  the  rule  decline,  . 

Or  level  falfe,  how  vain  is  the  defign  ! 

Uneven,  an  ill-fhap'd,  and  tottVing  wall 

Muft- rife,  this  part  muft  fink,  that  part  cnuft  fall, 
'  J3ccaufe  the  rules*  are  falfe  that  falhion'd  all  : 
'   Thus  rcafon's  rules  are  falfe,  if  all  commence, 

And  rife  from  failing,  and  from  erring  fenfe. 

As  to  what  remains,  who  can  be  fit  to  judge  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences }  As  wsl  fay  in  controverfies  of  religion,  that 
we  muft  have  a  judge,  neither  inclining  to  the  one  fide, 
nor  the  other,  free  from  all  prejudice  and  affc&ion, 
which  cannot  be  amongft  Chriftians :  juft  fo  it  falls  out 
fnihis  ;  for,  if  he  be  old,  he  cannot  judge  from  the  fenfe 
of  old-age,  being  himfelf  a  party  in  this  cafe ;  if  young, 
there  is  the  fame  exception  ;  if  healthy,  fick,  afleep,  or 
awake,  he  is  ftill  the  fame  incompfetent  judge :  we  muft 
have  fame  one  exempt  from  all  thefe  qualities,  to  the  end 
that,  without  prejudice  or  prepofleflion,  he  may  judge 
of  thefe,  and  of  things  indifferent  to  him  ;  and,  by  this 
rule  we  muft  have  fuch  a  judge  as  never  exifted. 

To  judge  of  the  appearances  that  we  receive  of  fub- 
*.  •  •  -  irwi^  jc&s,  we  ought  to  have  a  deckling  inftru- 
to  judge  defini-  ment ;  •  to  pfove  this  mftrument,  we 
tivcly  of  a  fub-  muft  have  demonftration  ;'  to  verify  the 
pwances */£  demonftration,  .an-  inftrument ;  and  here 
ceive  of  it  from  *  is  our  ne  plus  ultra*  Seeing  the  fenfes 
the  fenfes.  cannot  determine  our  difpute,  being  full 

of  uncertainty  themfelves,  it  muft  then  be  reafbn  that 
muft  do  it ;  but  every  reafon  muft  "have  another  to  fupport 
it,  and  (o  we  run  back  to  infinity  :  our  fancy  does  not 
apply  itfelf  to  things  that  are  ftrange,  but  is  conceived 
by  the  mediation  or  the  fenfes  ;  and  the  fenfes  do  not 
comprehend  the  foreign  fubjedt,  but  only  their  own  paf- 
fions,  by  which  means  fancy  and  appearance  are  no  part 
of  the  fubjedt,  but  only  of  the  paffion  and  fuffering  of 
fenfe,  which  p'afficm,  and  fubjedt,  are.  different  things; 

where- 
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wherefore  whofoevcr  judges  by  appearances,  judges  by 
another  thing  than  the  fubjedt.  And  if  we  fay,  that 
the  paffions  of  the  fenfes  convey  to  the  foul  the  quality 
of  flrange  fubjedts  by  refemblance ;  how  can  the  foul 
and  underftanding  be  aflured  of  this  refemblance,  hav- 
ing, of  itfelf,  no  commerce  with  the  foreign  fubjefts  ? 
As  they  who  never  knew  Socrates,  cannot,  when  they  fee 
his  pidiurc  fay  it  is  like  him. 

Now,  whoever  would,  notwithftanding,  judge  by  ap- 
pearances, if  it  be  by  all,  it  is  impoffible,  becaufe  they 
oppofe  one  another  by  their  contrarieties  and  differences, 
as  we  fee  by  experience  :  fhall  fome  feledt  appearances 
govern  the  reft  ?  You  muft  verify  this  feledt  by  another 
feledt,  the  fecond  by  the  third,  and,  confeqnently,  there 
will  never  be  any  end  of  it.  Finally,  there  is  no  con- 
ftant  exiftence,  neither  of  the  objedts  being,  nor  our  own  : 
both  we,  and  our  judgments,  and  all  mortal  things,  are 
inceflantly  running  and  rolling,  and,  confequently,  no- 
thing certain  can  be  eftabliihed  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
both  the  judging  and  the  judged  being  in  a  continual 
motion* 

We  have  no  communication  with  Being,  by  reafon 
that  all  human  nature  is  always  in  the 
tnidft,  betwixt  being  bom  and  dying,  giv-  SfESgoS 
ing  but  an  obfeure  appearance  and  iha-  is  really  and  coa- 
dow,  a  weak  and  uncertain  opinion  of  it-  ftantly  fybtfft. 
felf:  and  if,  perhaps,  you  fix  your  *  . 
thoughts  to*  comprehend  your  being,  it  would  be  but 
like  grafping  water,  for  the  more  you  clinch  your  hand 
to  fqueefe  and  hold  what  is,  in  its  own  nature,  flowing, 
fo  much  more  you  lofe  of  what  you  would  grafp  and  hold : 
therefore,  feeing  that  all  things  are  fubjedt  to  pafs  from 
one  change  to  another,  reafon,  that  looks  for  what 
really  fubfifts,  finds  itfelf  deceived,  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  any  thing  that  is  permanent,  becaufe  that 
every  thing  is  either  entering  into  being,  and  is  not  yet 
wholly  arrived  at  it,  or  begins  to  die  before  it  is  born. 
Plato  faid  *,  "  that  bodies  had  never  any  exiftence,  but 
^  only  birth  :  conceiving,  that  Homer  had  jnade  the 

•  JaThesteto,  p.  130, 
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€€  Ocean,  and  Thetis,  father  and  mother  of  the  gbcfe,  to 
"  fhew  us,  that  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation, 
"  motion,  and  variation  ;  the  opinion  of  all  the  philofo- 
"  phers,  (as  he  fays,)  before  his  time,  Parmenides  only 
excepted,  who  would  not  allow  any  things  to  have 
motion  ;"  of  the  power  whereof  he  makes  a  great  ac- 
count. Pythagoras  was  of  opinion,  "  that  all  mat- 
ter was  flowing  and-unftable  :"  the  Stoics,  "that 
there  is  no  time  prcfent,  and  that  what  we  call  fo,  is 
"  nothing  but  the  juncture  and  meeting  of  the  future 
€i  and  paft."  Heraclitus,  "  *  that  never  any  man  entered 
t€  twice  into  the  fame  river  :"  Epicharmus,  "  that  he 
u  who  borrowed  money  an  hour  ago,  does  not  owe  it 
"  now ;  and  that  he  who  was  invited  over-night  to  come 
"  the  next  day  to  dinner,  comes  that  day  uninvited, 
c*  confidering,  that  they  are  no  mortf  the  fame  men,  but 
••  are  become  others  ;w  and  that  "  -f  there  could  not  a 
u  mortal  fubftance  be  found  twice  in  the  fame  condition : 
"  for,  by  the  fuddennefs  and  levity  of  the  change,  it 
one  while  difperfes,  and  another  while  re-afiembles ; 
it  comes,  and  then  goes,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that 
u  what  begins  to  be  born,  never  arrives  to  the  perfeftion 
"  of  being ;  forafmuch  as  that  birth  is  never  finifhed 
€<  and  rwver  flays,  as  being  at  an  end,  but,  from  the  fctdt 
<c  is  evermore  changing  and  Drifting  from  one  to  another: 
«c  as,  from  the  human  feed,  firft  in  the  mother^  womb 
c1  is  made  a  formlefs  embryo,  after  being  delivered 
t€  thence,  a  fucking  infant ;  afterwards  it  becomes  a  boy, 
4*  then  a  youth,  then  a  full-grown  man,  then  a  man  in 
**  years,  and,  at  lad,  a  decreprd  old  man  :  fo  that  age, 
t'  and  fubfequent  generation,  is  always  deftroying  and 
4*  fpoilingthat  which  went  before. 

Mulat  enim  mundi  natutam  totius  <etasy 
Ex  alioque  alius  flatus  excipere  omnia  debet. 
Nee  manet  ilia  fuijimilis  res,  omnia  migrant, 
Omnia  commutat  natura,  et  vertere  cogit  $. 

•  Seneca,  £p.  $8.  and  Plutarch,  in  hit  trad,  io titled,  The  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word*  lib.  i.  cap.  n. 

f  The  following  lines,  marked  "  are  a  verbal  quotation  from  die  laft 
mentioned  tract  of  Plutarch,  except  the  verfea  of  Lucretiui. 

I  Lucret,  lib.  ▼.  ver.  6*6,  &c« 
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For  time  the  nature  of  the  world  tranflatfe^ 
And  from  preceding  gives  all  things  new  ftates  ; 
Nought  like  itfelf  remains,  but  all  do  range, 
And  nature  forces  evYy  thing  to  change. 

44  And  yet  we  foolifhly  fear  one  kind  of  death,  whertas 
**  wc  have  ilready  paft,  and  do  daily  pafs  fo  many  other.** 
"  For  not  only,  as  Heraclitus  -faid,  the  death  of  fire  is 
"  the  generation  of  air,  and  the  death  of  air  the  gene- 
€€  ration  of  water."  €€  But,  moreover,  we  may  more 
44  clearly  difcern  it  in  ourfelves  :  the  prime  of  life  dies, 
"  and  pafies  away  when  old-age  comes  on  :  and  youth 
44  is  terminated  in  the  prime  of  life ;  infancy  in  youth, 
**  and  the  firft  age  dies  in  infancy :  yefterday  died  in  to- 
44  day,  and  to-day  will  die  in  to-morrow ;  and  there  is 
44  n6thing  that  remains  in  the  fame  ftate,  or  that  is  al- 
44  ways  the  fame  thing.  For,  that  it  is  fo,  let  this  bfe 
44  the  proof :  if  we  are  always  one  and  the  fame,  how 
"  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we -are  now  pleafed  With  onte 
<fc  thing,  and  by  and  by  with  another  ?  How  is  it  that 
44  we  love  or  hate,  praife  or  condemn  contrary  things  ? 
44  How  comes  it  to  pafe,  that  we  have  different  affec- 
44  tions,  and  no  more  retain  the  fame  fentiment  in  the 
44  fame  thought  ?  for  it  is  not  Kkely,  that,  without  mu- 
44  tation,  we  fhould  affumc  other  £>a{fions ;  and  that 
44  which  fuffers  mutation  does  not  remain  the  fame,  and 
44  if  be  not  the  fame,  it  is  riot  therefore  extfting  :  but 
""the  fame  that  the  being  is,  does,  like  it,  change  its 
€€  being,  becoming  evermore  another  from  another 
44  thing ;  and,  confequently,  the  natural  fenfes  abufe 
€€  and  deceive  themfelves,  taking  that  which  feems,  for 
44  that  which  is,  for  want  of  well  knowing  what  that 
44  which  is,  is.  But  what  is  it  then  that  truly  is  ?  That 
t€  which  is  eternal :  that  is  to  fay,  that  never  had  be- 
"  ginning,  tior  never  fhall  have  eliding,  and  to  which 
44  time  never  brings  any  mutation.  For  time  is  a  tnov- 
*«  ing  thing,  and  that  appear*  as  in  a  iha-  Time  a  m6v^ 
44  dow,  with  a  matter  evermore  flowing  thing,  #ittiout 
44  arid  running,  without  eve?  remaining  p«™»«>«y- 
41  liable  and  permanent:  and  to  whieh  thofe  words  ap- 
pertain 


« 
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pertain  before,  and  after,  has  been,  or  fhall  be ;  which, 
at  the  fir  ft  fight,  evidently  fliew,  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
"  that  is ;  for  it  were  a  great  folly,  and  an  apparent  fal- 
"  fity,  to  fay,  that  that  is,  which  is  not  yet  in  being,  or 
"  that  ha9  already  ceafed  to  be  :  and  as  to  thefe  words, 
%<  Prefent,  Inftant,  and  Now,  by  which  it  fecms,  that 
"  we  principally  fupport  and  found  the  intelligence  of 
time,  realbn  diicovering,  it  does  prefently  deftroy  it; 
for  it  immediately  divides  and  fplits  it  into  the  future 
u  and  paft*  being,  of  neceffity,  to  confider  it  divided  in 
"  two.  The  fame  happens  to  nature  that  is  meafured, 
"  as  to  time  that  meafures  it ;  for  {he  has  nothing  that  is 
"  fabfifting  and  permanent,  but  all  things  are  either 
u  born,  bearing,  or  dying.  By  which  means  it  were 
«*  finful  to  fay  of  God,  who  is  he  who  only  is,  that  he 
**  was,  or  that  he  (hall  be  :  for  thofe  are  terms  of  declen- 
fion,  pafiage,  or  viciffitude,  of  what  cannot  continue, 
or  remain  in  being.  Wherefore  we  are  to  conclude, 
"  that  God  only  is,  not  according  to  any  meafure  of 
time,  but  according  to  an  immutable  and  an  immove- 
able eternity,  not  meafured  by  time,  nor  fubjed  to 
€t  any  declenfion  ;  before  whom  nothing  was,  and  after 
u  whom  nothing  (hall  be,  either  more  new,  or  more  re- 
"  cent ;  but  a'real  being,  that,  with  one  fole  Now,  fills 
"  the  for  ever,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that  truly  is, 
but  he  alone ;  without  being  able  to  fay,  he  has  been, 
or  {hall  be,  without  beginning,  and  without  end." 
To  this  religious  conclufion  of  a  pagan  I  ihould  only 
add  this  teftimony  *  of  one  of  the  fame  condition,  for 
the  clofe  of  this  long  and  tedious  difcourfe,  which  would 
furnifli  me  with  endlefs  matter.  "  What  a  vile  and  ab- 
je<3:  thing,  (fays  he),  is  man,  if  he  do  not  raife  himfelf 
above  humanity  ?  It  is  a  fine  fentence,  and  a  profit- 
able defire,  but  equally  abfurd  ;  for,:  to  make  a  handful 
bigger  than  the  hand,  and  the  cubit  longer  than  the  arm, 
and  to  hope  to  ftride  further  than  the  legs  can  reach,  is 
both  impofiible  and  monftrous,  or  that  man  fhould  rife 
above  himfelf  and  humanity,  for  he  cannot  fee  but  with 
his  eyes,  nor  feize  but  with  his  power.  .  He  fhall  be 

• 

•  Seneca,  in  hi*  Natural  QuefHon,  lib.  i.  in  the  preface. 
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exalted,  if  God  will  Hfed  him  his  extraordinary  hand  ; 
he  fhaU  exalt  himfelf,by  abandoning  and  renouncing  his 
own  proper  means,  and  by  fbffering  himfelf  to  be  rait- 
ed and  elevated  by  means  purely  celeftial :  it  belongs 
to  our  Chriftian  faith,  and  not  to  Seneca's  ftoical  virtues, 
to  pretend  to  this  divine  and  miraculous  mefamorphofis. 


CHAP.     XIII.  , 

Of  judging  of  the  Death  of  another. 

WHENwe  judge  of  another's  courage  in  death, 
which,  without  doubt,  is  the  moil  remarkable 
attion  of  human  life,  we  are  to  take  notice  of  one 
thing,  which,  is,  that  men  very  hardly  believe  themfelves 
to  be  arrived  to  that  period.  Few  men  die  with  an  at 
fgrance .that  it  is  their  Uft  hoyr,  and  there  is  nothing 
wherein  the  flattery  of  hope  more  deludes  us.  It  neve? 
ceafes  tp  whifp<*r  in  ovir  ears,  "Others  n0  very  refolutt 
"  have  been  much  ficKer  without  dying ;  aflWance  at  th« 
€t  my  coodition  is  not  fo  defperate  as  it  is  articfe  °?  deatlli 
**  thought,  and,,  at  the  worft,  God,  has  wrought  other 
?'  piracies/'  This  happens,  by  reafon  that  we  fet  too 
much  value. upon  ourfelves.  It  feems,  to  us,  as  if  the 
univQrfiality  of  things  were,  in  fome  meafure,  to  kfuffer 
by  our.  annihilation,  tod  that  it  commilerated  our  con- 
liitiop,  BecaUfe  our  depraved  fight  reprefents  things 
to  itfelf  after  the  fame  manner,  and  thai;  we  are  of  opi- 
nion-, they  ftand  in  as  much  need  of  us,  as  we  do  of 
them ;  likp  people  at ,  fe^,  to  whom  mountains,  fields, 
cicies,  heaven  and  earth  are  tpfied  at  the  fame  rate  as 
they  are: 

Provebimur  portoi>  terraqze  urhtfqut  recedunt  *. 

.     .  .  ^         .  ^    ,  »    v    * 

Out  of  the  port,  with  a  brifk  gale  we  fpeed* 
Advancing,  while  the  fliores  and  towns  recede. 

*  ^Sneid,  lib.  iii,  ver,  7*#  ••  • 

*•■*  •  •  •    -        ,•  ■  .    .  .♦    WKo 
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Who  ever  few  an  oM  man,  that  $&  not  applaud  the  part, 
irtid  condemfn  the  pfefebt  tjmfc,  laying  the  fault  of  his 
raifery  aftd  difconftnX  upon  the  world*  and  the  matmers 
of  men  ? 

Jamque  caput  qbaffans  grandis  fufpirat  orator* 
Et  cum  tempora,  temporibus  prafentia  confer* 
Pr*ttriti*>  iaudat  fmunas  fspe  fanntis* 
Et  crepat  antiquum  genus  ut  pietate  repletum  *• 

Now  the  old  ploughman  fighs,  and  lhakes  his  head, 
And,  ^refent  times  comparing  with  thofe  fled* 
His  predeceifors  happinefs  does  pfaife, 
And  the  great  .piety  of  that  old  race. 

Wfcdr&W  all fh$ft£s*loftg  with  41*;  Whetowit  follb\J«;, 

that  we  cUttfidtef  our  death  Us  rk  vary  great 
SfcqST^    *Wn&  -Md'UAt  4to<&  ^ot  fo  *tt%  pttft, 

Men  tretpt  to    rita*  without  thfe  fbtemti  fcoftfatartiati  of 

jfcntte  tp  tbeir     tfa  faiU  tot  drta  -Uhltm  tdptt  tVmtdtU- 

ca  '  mtes   Deos';    a*    if   tffefe  *tfs  a  wit 

«nong  fo  mafty  af  thte  .§§ds  ttfooW  lifetff  dUeftnaft* 
*nd  the  more  we  vahte  bursites,  the  wowwe  think  fo. 
*  What !  fliall  foMkh  knowledge***  toft,  with  fo  much 
cc  damage  «>  the  Wbrki,  without  ft  paftteuklr  ifon&ertvof  the 
«*  Deftinifes  ?  »Dbto1b  rare  i«d  exemplary  a  foul  cdft  no 
«<*more  the  killings  thfeft  onethat  feMilgtt,  4tod  af  tto 
*c  ufe  tfo  the  publifc?  This  life  tfegt  ptote&s^fc  many 
**  cfchers,  tfoon  which  lb  mafty««*ier  liVcfs  dspshd^that 
w  Staples  fo  V'aft  a  iWirtba:  of  thdfc  Jn  hh'ftrvice,  abd 
«  "that  fills  fo  taMy  ptectfs  J  >fhall  it  dtop  afr  like  ot* 
tc  that  *an|s  i>Ut  by  its  dwn  fingte  thread  9"  flJoife  erf 
ik  lays  it  ehoilgh  to  h«rt,  that  we  AYe  butane*  Th«tc* 
^roHbeeded  thefe  woriisof  Cwfafto  his  j&lcft,  mttfetum*} 
than  the  fea  that  threatened  hipi. 

-fttdhtrH'Ji  &h  author*  Yecufos, 


Me  pete :  fob  tibi  cau/a  hoc  eft.jufta  timorist 
VeSorem  nonfiojfe  tuutn,  petr&titpi  proteHai 
Tutttd  JtcUremd -f. 

*  kucrek  Kb.  ii.  ?er.  1164*  'f  Lttcan.  lib.  ▼•  tfcr.  579. 

if 


( 
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If  thou  to  fajtf  for  Italy,  decline 
Uadei;  the  gods9  protection,  trull  to  mine  y 
The  oply  juft  caufe  that  thou  haft,  to  fear, 
Jsf  that  thou  doft  got  kaow  thy  paffeager ; 
But  J  being  now  ab^^rd,  (ho'  {septus  raves, 
Fear  not  to  cut  thjo*  the  teovpeiluou^  wave*. 

£nd  thefe, 
credit  jam  digna  pericula  Cafar 


ww*    m 


Fafis  effi  fuis  .*•  tantufqpt  evertere  (&xit.) 
Mtfupe*  lahr  eft,  pjrvd  qutm  puppe  fedentcm* 
$am  mqgno  fitter*  mart — *~* 7. 

Thejfe  dangers,  worthy  of  his  deftiny, 
Caefar  did  now  believe,  and  then  did  cry, 
What,  is  it  for  the  gods  a  ta/k  fa  great 
To  overthrow  roe,  that,  to  do  the  feat, 

In  a  poor  little  bark  they  muft  be  fain 
Here  to  furprife  me  on  the  fwelling  main  ? 

And  that  idle  fancy  of  the  public,  that    Tfac  &»•• 
the  fun  mourned  for  his  death  a  whole    £°u£{f[  J£ 
year ;  c»fcr. 

Jlle  etiam  extinSo  mifetafm  Cafar e  Romam> 
Cum  caput  *frfc*rd  nxtidum  ferrugine  texit  f . 

The  fun,  when  Csefar  fell,  was  touch'd  for  Rome 
With  tender  pity,  and  bewailed  its  doom. 

and  a  thoufand  of  the  like  kind,  wherewith  the  world, 
fijflfers  itfelf  to  be  fo  eafily  impofed  upon,  believing  that 
our  interQ&s  alter  the  heavens,  and  that  they  are  con- 
cerned at  our  minute  adions.  %  Non  tanta  c#h  fictefas 
nobifcum  eft,  utnoftro  fate  mr talis  fit  Hit  quotjuefiderumfuh* 
gcr ;  "  there  is  no  fuch  connexion  betwixt  us  and  h<?a- 
«  ven,  that  the  brightnefs  of  the  ftars  fhould  decay  hf 
«  our  death." 

•  Ltican.  lib.  v.  vtr.  653,  &c.        f  Via,  Qfotg,  life,  i,  vcp,  46?*  **• 
J  Plin.  Nat.  Hilt  lib.  ii.  wji  f. 

Now, 
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Now,  to  judge  of  the  conftancy  and  refolution  of  a 
What  we  ought  man,  that  doe9  not  yet  believe  himfelf 
to  judge  of  the    to  be  certainly  in  danger,    though  he 

Sr„ruieho  in  rea»y  is> is  n° « afon  > and  k  is  .not 

put  tbcmfelves  enough,  that  he  dies  in  this  proceeding, 
to  death.  unlefs  he  purpofely  put  himfelf  upon  it 

for  this  end.  It  commonly  falls  out,  in  moft  men,  that 
they  fet  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  fpeak  big,  to 
acquire  a  reputation,  which  they  hope  alfo,  whilft  living, 
to  enjoy.  Of  all  that  I  have  feen  die,  fortune  has  dif- 
pofed  their  countenances,  and  not  their  defign  ;  and  even 
of  thofe  who,  in  ancient  times,  have  difpatched  them- 
felves,  it  is  much  to  be  noticed,  whether  it  were  a  fud- 
den,  or  a  lingering  death.  That  cruel  Roman  emperor, 
would  fey  of  his  prifoners,  "  that  he  would  make  them 
t€  feel  death  ;"  and  if  any  one  killed  himfelf  in  prifon, 
€€  that  fellow  (faid  he,)  has  efcaped  from  me.  He  was 
prolonging  death,  and  making  It  felt  by  torments. 

Vidimus  et  Mo  quamvis  in  cor  pore  c<efo9 
Nil  anima  letcale  datum  moremque  nefanda 
Durum  fieviti*)  pereuntis  par  cere  morti  *. 

And  in  tormented  bodies  we  have  feen, 

Amongft  thofe  wounds,  none  that  have  mortal  been ; 

Inhuman  method  of  dire  cruelty, 

That  means  to  kill,  yet  will  not  let  men  die  ! 

In  plain  truth,  it  is  no  fuch  great  matter,  for  a  man 
in  health,  and  in  a  fettled  frame  of  mind,  to  refolve  to 
kill  himfelf;  it  is  very  eafy  to  boaft  before  one  comes  to 
the  pufh  :  infomuch  that  Heliogabalus,  the  moft  effemi- 
nate man  in  the  world,  amongft  his  moft  fenfual  plea- 
lures,  contrived  to  make  himfelf  die  delicately,  when  he 
Ihould  be  forced  to  it.  And,  "  that  his  death  \  might 
"  not  give  the  lye  to  the  reft  of  his  life,  had  purpofely 
"  built  a  fumptuous  tower,  the  front  and  bafe  whereof 
"  was  covered  and  laid  with  planks  enriched  with  gold 
*€  and  precious  ftones,  thence  to  precipitate  himfelf; 

•  Lucan.  lib.  ii.  ver.  171,  &c. 

t  £&  Lsunprid.  p.  in,  ijj.  Hift.  Auguft. 

**  and 
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€€  and  alfo  caufed  cords,  twilled  with  gold  and  crimfort' 
"  (ilk,  to  be  made,  wherewith  to  ftrangle  himfelf ;  and 
•'  a  fword,  with  the  blade  of  gold,  to  be  hammered  out 
"  to  fall  upon  ;  and  kept  poifon  in  veflels  of  emerald  and' 
"  topaz,  wherewith  tc  poifon  himfelf,  according-as  he 
"  fliould  like  to  chufe  either  of  thefe  ways  of  dying** 

Impiger^  et  forth  virtute  coaSa  *. 

By  a  fore'd  valour  refolute  and  brave. 

Yet,  a9  for  this  perfon,  the  effeminacy  of  his  prcpara-' 
tions  makes  it  more  likely,  that  his  heart  would  have 
failed  him,  had  he  been  put  to  the  reft.  But  in  ihofe 
who,  with  great  refolution,  have  determined  to  difpatch 
themfelves,  we  muft  examine,  whether  it  were  with  one 
blow  which  took  away  the  leifure  of  feeling  the  effedt : 
for  it  is  not  be  queftioned,  whether  perceiving  life,  by 
little  and  little,  to  Ileal  away,  the  fentiment  of  the  body 
mixing  itfelf  with  that  of  the  foul,  and  the  means  of  re- 
penting being  offered,  whether,  I  fay,  conftancy  and  ob* 
itancy,  in  fo  dangerous  a  will,  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Caefar  +,  Lucius  Domitius,  being 
taken  in  Abruzzo,  and  thereupon  poifon- 
ing  himfelf,  afterwards  repented  of  it.  The  cowardice 
It  has  happened,  in  our  time,  that  9  cer-  oth^?U who^ 
tain  perfon  being  refolvcd  to  difpatch  fecmed  refoived 
himfelf,  and  not  having  gone  deep  enough  j^^11^  death" 
at  the  firft  rhruft,  the  fenfibilicy  of  the 
flefli  repulfing  his  arm,  he  gave  himfelf  three  or  four 
wounds  more,  but  could  never  prevail  upon  himfelf  to 
thruft  home.  Whilft  J  Plantius  Sylvanus  was  upon  his 
trial,  Virgulantia,  his  grandmother,  fent  him  a  poniardj 
with  which,  not  being  able  to  kill  himfelf,  he  made  his 
fervants  to  cut  his  veins.  §  Albucilla,  in  Tiberius'stime, 
having,  to  kill  himfelf,  ftruck  with  too  much  tendernefs, 


•  Lucan.  lib.  iv  ?er.  798.  Edit.  Grov.  in  o$avo. 

f  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Julius  Caefar,  cap.  10. 

I  Tacit.  Anna),  lib.  iv.  $  Idem.  ibid.  lib.  vi.  • 


gave 
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favc  his  adverJariea  opportunity  to  unprifop*  and  put 
ira  ta  dwh  their  owrj.way.  That  great  leader  De« 
ipofthenes,  after  his  rout  in  Sicily,  did  the  fame ;  and 
C.  P*mt*ria  *,  having  IJcuck  himfdf  too  weakly,  tntreat- 
ed  KU  fcrvants  to  kilU^w  outright.  On  the  contrary,  -J* 
Oflioriu^,  \yho  could  not  make  ufe  of  bis  own  arm,  dif- 
darned  to  employ  that  of  his  fervants  to  any  other  ufe,  but 
only  to  hold  the  poniard  ftraight  and  firix^  whilft  he  run 
his  neck  full  drive  againft  it,  fo  that  it  pierced  through 
his  throat.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  morfel  that  is  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  without  chewing,  and  requires  the  palate  of  an 
oftrich ;  and  yet  Adrian,  the  emperor,  made  his  phyfi- 
cian  mark  and  incircle,  in  his  pap,  the  very  place  where- 
in the  man  he  had  ordered  to  kill  him,  was  to  give  the. 
ftab.  For  this  reafon  it  was,  that  Caefar,  being  afked, 
«  What  death  he  thought  to  be  mod  defireable  ?"  made 
anfwer,  "  The  lead  premeditated,  and  the  ihoneft  J.* 
If  Ca&far  dared  to  fay  it,  it  is  no  cowardice  in  me  to  be- 
lieve it.  *<  §  A  fhort  death,  fays  Pliny,  is  the  fovereign 
«c  happinefs  of  human  life.91  They  do  not  much  care 
to  own  it :  no  one  can  fay,  that  he  is  rcfolved  for  death, 
who  boggles  at  it,  and  cannot  undergo  it  with  his  eyes 
Open.  They  that  we  fee,  in  exemplary  puniihments, 
run  to  their  death,  haften  and  prefs  their  execution,  do 
ft  hot  out  of  resolution,  but  they  will  not  give  themfelves 
leifore  to  confider  it ;  it  does  not  trouble  them  to  be 
dead  but  to  die. 

(I  Emm  mlo%  fed  me  ejfe  mortuum  nibili  aftim  f . 

To  be  dead  is  nothing  to  me ;  but  I  fear  to  die. 

|t  Is  a  degree  of  cqoftancy,  to  which  I  know,  by  expe- 
ritfnee,  thft  he  could  arrive,  like  thofe  who  plunge  them- 
ftlvcs  i^to  cjapgera,  as  into  the  fea,  with  their  eyes  (hut. 

Plutarch  in  the  life  qf  Nkias,  cap.  to. 
t  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xvi.  j  suet-  in.  Carfare,  feft.  S7. 

4  Gat.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  cap.  53. 

I  Epicharmut,  the  Great  philolbpher,  waj  tht  author  of  the  terfe, 
heretranflated,  bf  Cicero,  into  Latin  profe. 
f  CicTufe.  %  u  cjig.  f.^  ~~  r 

There 
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There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  more  illuftrious  in 
the  life  of  Socrates,  than  that  he  had 
thirty  whole  days  wherein ,  to  ruminate    an*  ^foiute* 
upon  the  fentence  of  his  death  ;  to  have    death  of  So. 
digefted  it,  all  that  time,  with  a  moft  af-     cratc,« 
fured  hope,  without  emotion,  and  without  alteration, 
and  with  words  and  adtions  rather  carelefs  and  indif- 
ferent,  than  any  way  ftirred  or  difcompofed  by  the 
weight. of  fuch  a  thought.     That  Pom- 
po&iQ$  Attiqus,  to  whom  Cicero  writes  fo    The  death  of 
oft,  being  fick,  caufed  Agrippa,  his  fon-    ^cuT^b 
in-few,  and  two  or  three  more  of  his    farting!'    y 
friends,  to  be  called,  to  him,  and  told 
therti*  "  *  that  having  found  all  means  pra&ifed  upon 
••  him,  for  his  recovery,  to  be  in  vain,  and  that  all  he 

did  to  prolong  his  life,  did  alfo  prolong  and  augment 

his  pain  ;  he  was  determined  to  put  an  end  both  to 
"  one  and  the  other,  defiring  them  to  approve  of  his 
"  refolutjon,  or,  at  leaft,  not  to  lofe  their  labour  in 
"  endeavouring  tq  difluade  him."  Now,  having  cho- 
fen  to  deftroy  himfelf  by  abftinence,  his  difeafe  was 
accidentally  cured,  and  the  remedy  he  made  ufe  of  to 
kilt  himfelf,  reftored  him  to  health.  His  phyficians 
and  friends  rejoicing  at  fo  happy  an  event,  and,  coming 
to,  congratulate  him,  were,  neverthelefs,  very  much  de- 
ceived, it  being  impoffible  for  them  to  make  him  alter 
his  purpofe ;  he  telling  them*  "  that,  be  it  as  it  would, 
"  he  rauft,  one  day,  die ;  and  that,  being  now  fo  far  on 
€%  his  way,  he  would  fave  himfelf  the  labour  of  begin- 
u  ning  again  another  time."  This  man,  having  furveyed 
death  at  leifure,  was  not  only  not  difcouraged  at  meeting 
it,  but  fully  bent  on  it :  for  being  fatisfied,  that  be  had 
engaged  in  the  combat,  he  thought  he  was  obliged,  in 
honour,  to  fee  the  end  of  it.  It  is  far  beyond  not  fearing 
death,  to  defire  to  tafte  and  relifh  it* 

The  ftory  of  the  philofopher  Clean thes  is  very  like 
this.  "  +  He  having  his  gums  fwelled     cicanthei's 
"  and  rotten,  his  phyficians  advifed  him     refoiution  to 
"  to  great  abftinence  :  having  fafted  two      iCm 

*  Corn.  Mepot,  in  the  life  of  Atticus. 

t  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Cleanthei,  lib.  viii.  fc&.  176. 
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u  days,  he  was  fo  much  better,  that  they  pronounced 
€€  him  cured,  and  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  ordi- 
•*  nary  courfe  of  diet :  he,  on  the  contrary,  wouM  not 
€t  be  perfuaded  to  go  back,  but  refolved  to  proceed/  and 
"  to  finilh  the  courfe  he  had  fo  far  advanced  in/' 
Tullius  Marcellirrus  *,  a  young  man  of  Rome,  having 

the  Solute  *  ™nd  .to  anticipate  the  hour  of  his 
death  of  a  deftiny,  in  order  to  be  nd  of  a  difeafe 

young  Roman.      that  was  morc  trouble  to  him  than  he 

was  willing  to  endure;  though  his  phyficians  affored 
him  of  a  certain,  though  not  fudden  cure,  called  a 
council  of  his  friends,  to  confult  about  it :  «*  Some,  (ays 
€€  Seneca,  gave  him  the  counfel,  which,  from  pufil- 
"  lanimity*  they  would  have  taken  themfelves  ;  others, 
"  out  of  flattery,  prescribed  what  they  thought  he 
"  would  bed  like  j*  but  a  Stoic  faid  thus  to  him : 
"  f  Do  not  teaze  thyfelf,  Marcellinus,  as  if  thou  didft 
€C  deliberate  of  a  thing  of  importance ;  it  is  no  great 
"  matter  to  live  5  thy  fervants  and  beafls  live ;  but  it  is 
c<  a  great  thing  to  die  handfomely,  wifely,  and  with 
"  fortitude  :  do  but  think  how  long  thou  haft  done 
"  the  fame  thing;  eat,  drink,  and  fleep ;  drink,  fleep, 
"  and  eat.  We  are  inceffantly  wheeled  round  m  one 
"  and  the  fame  circle ;  not  only  ill  and  infapportabk 
€S  accidents,  but  eVen  the  fatiety  of  Hving,  inclines  a 
cc  man  to  defire  to  die."  MarcelKnus  did  not  ftand  in 
need  of  a  man  to  advife,-  but  of  a  -man  to  affift  him  ; 
his  fervants  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  the  bufinefs  :  but 
this  philofopher  gave  them  to  underftand,  '*  that  do- 
*'  mefties  are  fufpedted,  even  when  it  is  in  doubr, 
"  whether  the  death  of  the  matter  were  voluntary,  or 
"  no  ;  otherwife,  that  it  would  be  of  as  ill  example  to 
"  hinder  him,  as  to  kill  him  ;"  fbrafmuch  as, 

Inviium  quijefvat,  idemfacit  octidenii$. 

Who  makes  a  perfon  live  againft  his  will, 
As  cruel  is,  as  if  he  did  him  kill. 

* 

•  Senec.ep.  77.  \  Idem,  ibid.  J  Horat.  tn 

Art.  Po*t.  vor.  467* 

The. 
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The  Stoic  afterwards  told  Marcellinus,  "  that  it  would 
"  not  be  indecent,  as  what  is  left  on  our  tables,  when 
"  we  have  dined,  is  given  to  the  waiters,  fo,  life  being 
"  ended,  to  diftribute  fomething  to  tho(c  who  have 
"  been  our  fervants."  Now  Marcellinus  was  of  a  free 
and  liberal  fpirit ;  he  therefore  divided  a  certain  film  of 
money  among  his  attendants,  and  made  them  eafy. 
•As  to  the  reft,  he  had  no  need  of  fteel,  nor  of  blood  : 
he  was  refolved  to  go  out  of  this  life,  and  hot  to  ruti 
out  of  it ;  not  to  efcape  from  death,  but  to  try  it : 
and,  to  give  himfelf  leifure  to  parly  with  it,  having 
forfaken  all  manner  of  nourifhment,  the  third  day  fol- 
lowing, when  he  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  fprinklcd 
with  warm  water,  he  fainted  by  degrees,  and  not  without 
fome  kind  of  pleafure,  as  he  himfelf  declared.  In 
earned,  fuch  as  have  been  acquainted  with  thefe 
faintings,  proceeding  from  weaknefs,  do  fay,  -that  they 
are  therein  fenfible  of  no  manner  of  pain,  but  rather 
feel  a  kind  of  delight,  as  in  a  pafiage  to  fleep  and  reft : 
thefe  are  deaths  ftudied  and  digefted. 

But,  to  the  end  that  Cato  only  may  furnilh  out  the 
whole  example  of  virtue,  it  feems  as  if    Deathbravtiy 
his  good  deftiny  had  put  his  ill  one  into    donfrontcd  by 
his  hand,  with  which  he  gave  himfelf  the    Gtt0, 
blow ;  feeing  he  had  the  leifure  to  confront  and  fttuggle 
with,  death,  reinforcing  his  courage  in  the  higheft  danger, 
inftead  of  flackening  it.     And  had  I  been  to  represent 
him  to  the  greateft  advantage,  I  would  have  done  it  in 
the  pofture  of  one  tearing  out  his  bloody  bowels,  rather 
than  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  as  did  the  ftatuaries  of 
his  time  :  for  this  fecond  murder  would  have  been  much 
more  furious  than  the  firfh 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

How  the  Mind  hampers  itfelf. 

T  is  a  pkafant  imagination,  to  fancy  a  mind  exaftfy 
balanced  betwixt  two  equal  defires  :  for,  doubtfefs, 
it  can  never  pitch  upon  either,  as  the 
How  the  m«<l  choice  and  application  would  manifeft 
£  iJSSto  »  inequality  of  value ;  and  were  we  fee 
betwixt  two  betwixt  the  bottle  and  the  ham,  with  as 
thing*  iadiffe-      ^^  appctite  to  drink  and  to  eat,  there 

rent.  *  .     i  i    ir  j        i  j«     r 

would  be  no  remedy,  but  to  die  tor 
third  and  hunger.  To  provide  againft  this  inconve- 
nience, the  ftoics,  when  tfeey  aire  afked,  <$  whence 
u  proceeds  this  elcdion  in  the  foul,  of  two  indifferent 
"  things,  (fo  as,  out  of  a  great  number  of  crowns, 
"  rather  to  take  one  than  another,  there  being  no  rcafbo 
«  to  incline)  us  to  fuch  a  preference) ;"  make  anfwer, 
"  that  this  movement  of  the  foul  is  extraordinary  and 
"  irregular  ;  that  it  enters  into  us  by  a  firange,  acciden- 
€€  tal,  and  fortuitous  impulfe.'*  •  It  might  rather,  me- 
thinks,  be  faid,  that  nothing  prefects  irtelF  to  us  wherein 
there  is  not  fome  difference,  how  little  foever  ;  and  that, 
either  by  theiight  or  touch,  there  is  always  fome  choice, 
which,  though  it  be  Imperceptibly,  tempts  and  attrafis 
us.  Whoever  likewiie  fhall  fuppofe  a  packthread  equally 
ftrong  throughout,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  it  (houki 
break  ;  for,  where  will  you  have  the  fradure  to  begin  ? 
And  that  it  ftiould  break  altogether  is  not  in  nature. 
Whoever  alfo  .Would  hereunto  join  the  geometrical  pro- 
pofitions,  that,  by  the  certainty  of  their  demonftrations, 
conclude  the  contained  to  be  greater  than  the  contain- 
ing, the  center  to  be  as  great  as  the  circumference,  and 
that  fhould  find  out  two  lines  inceffantly  approaching 
each  other,  with  no  poffibility  of  their  ever  meeting ; 
-and  the  philofopher's  ftone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  where  reafon  and  the  effect  are  fo  oppofite,  might, 

peradventure,  draw  Ibme  argument  to  prove  it,  to  lup- 

port 
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port  this  bold  faying  of  Pliny  •,  Solum  cerium  nihil  eft 
certiy  et  bomine  nihil  tmferius  aut  fuperbius.  '*  That  it  i«. 
*'  only  certain  there  is  nothing  certain,  and  that 
"  nothing  is  more  miferablc  or  proved  than  man." 


C  H  A  P.       XV. 

That  our  Dejires  are  augmented  by  the  difficulty  of 

obtaining  them. 

THERE  is  no  reafon  that  has  not  its  contrary, 
fay  the  wifeft  of  philofophers.  I  fometimes  ru- 
minate on  the  excellent  faying  urged  by  one  of  the 
ancients  for  the  contempt  of  life ;  "  no  good  can  bring 
€C  pleafure,  unleis  it  be  that  for  the  lofs  of  which  we  are 
"  prepared  :*'  in  aquo  eft  dolor  amijja  rei9  et  timor  amit- 
Und*  \ ;  "  the  grief  of  having  loft  a  thing,  and  the  fear 
"oflofing  it,  are  equal."  Meaning,  by  that,  that  the 
fruition  of  life  cannot  be  truly  pleafant  to  us,  if  we  are 
in  fear  of  lofing  it. 

It  might,  however,  be  faid,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
grafp  and  embrace  this  good  the  more  clofely  and  af- 
fectionately, the  iefs  allured  we  are  of  holding  ir,  and 
the  more  we  fear  to  have  it  taken  from  us ;  for  it  is- 
evident,,  that  as  fire  bums  with  greater  fury  when  cold 
mixes  with  it,  fo  our  wills  are  more  iharpened  by  being 
oppofed : 

Si  nunquam  Danaen  babuijfet  abenea  turris^ 
Non  ejffit  Danae  de  Jove  fait  a  parens  %. 

A  brazen  tow'r  if  Danae  had  not  had, 
She  ne'er  by  Jove  had  been  a  mother  made* 

And  that  there  is  nothing,  in  nature,  fo  contrary  to  our 
tafte  as  the  fatiety  which  proceeds  from  facility ;  nor 
any  thing  that  fo  much  whets  it,  as  rarity   and   diffi- 

•  Plin.  lib.  if.  cap.  7.  f  ******  «P*  *t.  t  0f  "*• 

Am*  lib.  ii.  el.  19.  Ttr.  17. 

C  c  3  culty. 
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Cult  jr.  •  Omnium  rerum  voluptas  ipfo  quo  debet  fugare 
periculo  crefcit  \  "  the  plcafure  of  every  thing  increafes 
"  by  the  very  danger  that  fliould  deter  us  from  it." 

Galla  nega%  fatiatur  amor  nifi  gaudia  torquent  f. 

Galla  deny,  be  not  too  eas'Iy  gain'd, 

For  love  will  glut  with  joys  too  foon  obtained. 

To  keep  love  in  breath,  Lycurgus  made  a  decree, 
tjjat  the  married  people  of  Lacedsmonisi  lhould  never 
enjoy  one  another,  but  by  Health ;  and  that  it  lhould  be 
as  great  a  fhame  for  them  to  be  taken  in  bed  together, 
as  with  others*  The  difficulty  of  affignations,  thd 
&*ngf  r  of  furprize,  and  the  fhame  of  the  next  day. 

Et  languor,  etJiUntium, 

Et  latere  petitus  imojpiritus  \ 

The  languor,  filence,  jrad  tfce  far-fetch'd  fighs. 

Thefc  are  what  give  the  baut-gout  to  the  fauce :  how 
many  very  wantonly  pleafant  fports  arife  from  the  clean- 
ly and  modeft  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  works  of  lore  ? 
The  pleafure  itfelt  fceks  to  be  heightened  with  pain  : 
it  is  much  fweeter  when  it  finarts  and  excoriates.  The 
courtezan  Flora  faid,  V  ihe  never  lay  with  Pompey  §, 
"  but  that  ihe  made  him  carry  off  the  prints  of  her 
<*  teeth.1* 

Quod  pctiere,  premunt  arSe,  faciunt.que  dolorem 
Corporis \  et  denies  inliduntftpe  label/is  ; 
Et  ftimulis  Jubfunt,  qui  inftigant.  Udere  id  ipfum 
Quodcunque  eft,  rabies  unde  UU  germina  /urgent  fl. 

What  they  defir'd,  they  hurt,  and,  'midft  the  Mils* 
Raife  pain ;  and  often*  with  a  furious  kifs, 

They  wound  the  balmy 

JJut  ftill  fome  fting  remains,  fome  fierce  defire, 
To  hurt  whatever  Twas  that  rais'd  the  fire. 

•  Sen.  deBen.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  +  Mart.  lib.  iv.  epig.  jf. 

X  Har.  Epod.  ode  xi.  ver.  13.  4  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  tamper, 
cap.  i.  1'  Lucr.  lib,  iv,  ver.  107a,.  &c. 

And 
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And  fo  it  is  in  every  thing :  difficulty  gives  all  things 
their  value.     The  people  of  the  marquifate  of  Ancona, 
molt  chearfully  makes  their  vows  to  St.  James  de  Com- 
poftella,  and  thofe  of  Galiciato  our  Lady  of  Loretto;, 
they  make  wonderful  boafrs,  at  Liege,  of  the  tatjis  of 
Lucca,  and  in  Tufcany  of  thofe  of  the  Spa ;  there  are 
few  Romans  feen  in  the  fencing-fchool  at  Rome,  which 
is  full  of  French :  the  great  Cato  alfo,  like  us,  was  out 
of  conceit  with  his    wife  while  (he  lived  with  him, 
and  longed  for  her  when  in  the  pofleffion  of  another. 
I  turned  out  an  old  ftallion  into  the  paddock,  becaufe 
he  was  not  to  be  governed  when  he  fmelt  a  mare ;   die 
facility  prefenrly  fated  htm,  with  regard  to  his  own,  but 
on  the  light  of  ftrange  mares,  and  of  the  firft  that  paffed 
by  his  pafture,  he  would  again  fall  to  his  importunate 
neighings,  and  his  furious  heats,  as  before.     Our  ap- 
petite contemns,  and  paflfes  by  what  it  has  in  poflef- 
fion,  to  run  after  what  it  has  not. 

Tranfoolal  in  media  pq/ita,  et  fugientia  capiat  *. 

» 
Thou  fcorn'ft  that  lafs  thou  may'ft  with  eafe  enjoy, 
And  court'ft  thofe  that  are  difficult  and  coy  : 
So  (fings  the  rake)  my  paffion  cati  defpife 
An  eafy  prey,  but  follows  when  k  flies  -f . 

To  forbid  us  any  thing,  is  to  make  us  eager  for  k. 

nifi  tu  fervare  puellam 

Jncipis,  in  dpi  it  de  finer t  ejfe  rnea  J. 

If  thou  no  better  guard  that  girl  of  thine, 
She'll  foon  begin  to  be  no  longer  mine 

To  give  it  wholly  pp  to  us,  is  to  beget  a  contempt  of 
it  in  us :  want  and  abundance  are  attended  with  the 
ftme  inconvenience. 

Tiki  quodfupcr  eft,  mibi  quod  defit,  dolet  §. 

»  Harat,  lib.  i.  fit.  s.  ver.  10S.  t  Mr.  Francis. 

I  0?id.  Amor.  lib.  ii.  cl.  19.  ver.  47*  |  Tcrtnt.  Pfecrmio, 

a&  I  fc.  3.  vcr*  9. 

C  c  4  Thy 
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Thy  fuperfluities  do  trouble  thee, 

And  what  I  want,  and  pant  for,  troubles  me. 

Defire  and  fruition  equally  afflid  us :  the  coynefs  c 
miftrefles  is  difagreeable,  but  facility,  to  fay  truth, 
is  more  (o ;  as  difcontent  and  anger  fpring  from  the 
efteem  we  have  of  the  thing  defired ;  love  warms  and 
ftimulates,  but  fatiety  begets  difguft ;  it  is  a  blunt,  dull, 
ftupid,  and  fleepy  paffion* 

Si  qua  volet  regnare  diu9  contemnat  am  ant  cm : 

*_ contemmiey  amatttes, 

Sic  bodie  vcnict>  fi  qua  negavit  beri  *. 

She  that  would  keep  a  youth  in  love's  foft  chain. 
If  Ihe  be  wife,  will  fometimes  give  him  pain  : 
And  the  fame  policy  with  men  will  do, 
If  they  fometimes  do  flight  their  mifles  too  ; 
By  which  means  ihe  that  yefterday  faid  nay, 
Will  come  and  offer  up  herfelf  to-day  \. 

Why  did  Poppea  invent  the  ufe  of  a  malk  to  hide  hez 
beautiful  face,  but  to  enhance  it  to  her  lovers  ?  Why 
have  they  veiled,  even  below  the  heels,  thofe  beauties 
that  every  one  defires  to  fhew,  and  every  one  defires  to 
fee  ?  Why  do  they  cover,  with  fo  many  hindrances,  one 
over  another,  the  parts  where  our  defires,  and  their  own, 
have  their  principal  feat  ?  And  to  what  end  are  thofe 
great  hooped  baftions,  with  which  our  ladies  fortify  their 
haunches,  but  to  allure  our  appetite,  and  to  draw  us 
the  nearer  to  them,  by  removing  us  the  farther  from 
them. 

Etfugit  adfaliceSy  etfe  cupit  ante  videri  J. 

And  to  the  willows  flies  to  be  conceal'd, 
Yet  (till  defires  to  have  her  flight  revcal'd. 

hterdum  tunica  duxit  aperJa  moram  §. 

•  Ovkt  Amor.  lib.  ii.  el.  19  ver.  33.  f  Propert.  lib.  ii.  cleg.  14. 

ver.  19,  %o.  t  Virg.  cdogt  3.  ver.  65.  $  Propert.  lib.  ii. 

cleg.  13.  ver.  6. 

Things 
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Things,  being  laid  too  open  to  the  fight, 
Jndead  of  railing,  leflen  the  delight. 

To  whatufe  ferves  the  artifice  of  this  virgin  modedy, 
this  grave,  this  fevere  countenance,  this  profeflion  to  be 
ignorant  of  things  that  they  know  better  than  we  who 
indrudt  them,  but  to  increafe  in  us  the  defire  to  over- 
come, controul,  and  take  our  fwill,  in  fpite  of  all 
this  ceremony,  and  all  thefe  obftacles  ?  for  it  is  not  only 
a  pleafure,  but  a  glory,  to  conquer  and  debauch  that  foft 
fweetnefs,  and  that  childifh  modedy,  and  to  reduce  a 
cold  and  matron-like  gravity  to  the  mercy  of  our  ardent 
defires :  "  it  is  a  glory,  fay  they,  to  triumph  over  mo- 
u  defty,  chaftity,  and  temperance ;"  and  whoever  dif- 
fuades  ladies  from  thofe  qualities,  betrays  both  them 
and  himfelf.  It  mud  believed,  that  their  hearts  tremble 
with  fear ;  that  the  very  found  of  our  words  offend  their 
chade  ears ;  that  they  hate  us  for  talking  fo,  and  only 
yield  to  our  importunity  by  a  compulsion.  Beauty, 
powerful  as  it  is,  has  not  wherewith  to  make  itfeif  re- 
liflied,  without  the  intervention  of  thefe  little  arts.  Look 
into  Italy,  where  there  is  the  mod  and  the  fined  beauty, 
to  be  fold,  how  it  is  under  a  neceffity  to  have  recourfe 
to  other  means,  and  other  artifices,  to  render  itfeif  charm- 
ing; and  yet,  in  truth,  whatever  it  does,  being  \pnial 
and  public,  it  remains  feeble  and  languifhing  in  itfeif : 
fven  as  in  virtue,  of  two  like  effe&s,  we,  notwith- 
ftanding,  look  upon  that  as  the  bed,  and  mod  worthy, 
wherein  the  mod  hindrance  and  hazard  is  propofed. 

It  is  an  effedt  of  the  divine  Providence  to  fuffer  his 
holv  church  to  be  afflicted,  as  we  fee  it,     why  God  faf- 
witn  fo  many  dorms  and  troubles,  by  this    feu  bis  church 
bppofition  to  roufe  pious  fouls,  and  to  a-    to  be  harraflW- 
wake  them  from  that  lazy  lethargy,  into  which,  by  fo 
long  tranquillity,  they  had  been  immerged  :  were  we  to 
put  the  lofs  we  have  fudained,  by  the  number  of  thofe 
who  have  gone  aftray,  in  the  balance  againd  the  be- 
nefit we  have  had,    by    being  again  put   in  x  breath, 
and  by  having  our  zeal  and  forces  exercifed  by  reafon 

of 
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of  this  oppoiition,  I  know  not  whether  the  utility  would 

not  furmount  the  damage. 

We  have  thought  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot  more  fad  and 

Whether  the  firm*  ty  taking  aw^y  all  means  of  dif- 

marriage  tie  folving  it;  but  the  knot  of  the  will  and 

8he^rme?by  affedtion  is  fo  much  the  more  flackened, 

takingaway  by  bow  much  that  of  conftraint  is  drawn 

the  meant  of  clofer  together.  On  the  contrary,  that 
diffoivmg  it.         wh}ch  ^       thc  njarriap  at  Romc  fo 

long  in  honour,  and  inviolate,  was  tne  liberty  every 
one,  that  would,  had  to  break  them.  They  kept  their 
*ives  the  better,  becaufe  they  might  part  with  them  if 
they  would ;  and  in  the  full  liberty  of  divorces  they 
lived  fifty  years,  and  more,  before  any  one  made  ufc 

ofit.  ' 

« 

Quod  licet,  ingratum  ejl>  quod  non  licet,  acriits  writ  +, 

~  What's  free  we  are  difgufted  at,  and  flight ;  "  *" 
What  is  forbidden  whets  the  appetite. 

We  might  here  introduce  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  an- 
cients, upon  this  occafion,  "  that  executions  rather  whet 
*  than  dull  the  edge  of  vices  :  that  they  do  not  beget 
"  the  care  of  doing  well,  that  being  the  work  of  reaion 
"  and  difcipline,  but  only  a  care  not  to  be  taken  in  do. 
"ingill." 

Latins  excise  feflis  ctntagiaferpunt  t; 

The  plague-fore  being  lanc'd,  th*  infeftion  fpreads. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true;  but  I  experimentally 
know,  that  civil  government  never  was,  by  that  means, 
reformed :  the  order  and  regulation  of  manners  de- 
pend upon  fome  other  expedient, 

•  Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  i.  cl.  19.  ver,  3,         f  Rutiliut  ill  Itinerario,  Kb. 
i-  ver.  397. 
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The  Greek  hiftories  make  mention  of  the  Agrippians0, 
neighbours  to  Scythia,  who   live  either 
without  rod  or  flick  to  offend ,  that  not    havel!v7d° 
only  no  one  attempts  to  attack  them,  but    contentedly 
whoever  can  fly  thither  is  fafe,  by  reafon,    Xm£^L 
of  their  virtue  and  fandtity  of  life,  and  no    fae  armi. 
one  is  fo  bold  as  there  to  lay  hands  upon 
them;  and  they  have  applications  made  to  them,  to  de- 
termine the  controverts  that  arife  betwixt  men  of  other 
countries.  There  is  a  certain  nation,  where  the  inclo- 
fures  of  gardens  and  fields,  which  they  would  preferver 
is  made  only  of  a  firing  of  cotton-yarn ;  and,  fo  fenced, 
is  more  firm  and  fecure  than  our  hedges  and  ditches. 
•J"  Furem  Jignata  folicitant :   aperta  tffraSarius  praierit. 
«•  Things  fealed  up,  invite  a  thief :  houlc-breakers  pafs 
i€  by  open  doors."  ' 

Perhaps,    the  facility  of   entering    my  houfe,    a- 
mongft  other  things,  has  been  a  means  to 
preferve  it  from  the  violence  of  our  civil     ufe"'*,!*" de- 
wars  :  defence  allures  an  attempt,  and  de-    fenceiefi  houfe, 
fiance  provokes  an  attack.  I  enervated  the    Jn'iSt?*  C*~ 
foldiers  defign,  by  depriving  the  exploit 
of  all  danger,  and  all  matter  of  military  glory,  which  is 
wont  to  ferve  them  for  pretence  and  excufe.     Whatever 
is  done  courageoufly,  is  ever  done  honourably,  at  a  time 
when  the  laws  are  filent.     I  render  the  conqueft  of  my 
houfc  cowardly  and  bafe  to  them ;  it  is  never  fhut  to  any 
one  that  knocks.    My  gate  has  no  other  guard  than  a 
porter,  by  ancient  cuftom  and  ceremony,  who  does  not 
fo  much  ferve  to  defend  it,  as  to  offer  it  with  njore  de- 
cency, and  the  better  grace.     I  have  no  other  guard  or 
centinel  than  the  ftars,    A  gentleman  would  be  in  the 
wrong  to  make  a  fhew  of  defence,  if  he  be  not  really  in 
a  condition  to  defend  himfelf.    He  that  lies  open  on  one 
fide,  is  every  where  fo.     Our  anceftors  did  not  think  of 
building  frontier  garrifons.     The  methods  of  afiauktng, 
1  mean,  without  battery  and  army,  and  of  furprifing  our 
houfes,  increatc  every  day  above  the  means  to  guard 
them.     Mens  wits  are  generally  (harp  fet  that  way :  in* 
vafion  every  one  is  concerned  in*  none  but  the  rich  in 

•  Hcrodot.  lib.  iv.  p.  %6y  t  Stnec  ep.  6S. 

defence. 
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defence*     Mine  was  ftrong  for  the  time  when  it  was 
built;  I  have  added  nothing  to  it  of  that  kind,  and  fhould 
fear  left  its  ftrength  would  turn  againft  himfelf;  betides 
which ,  we  are  to  confider,  that  a  peaceable  time  would 
require  it  to  be  difmantled.    There  is  danger  never  to  be 
able  to  regain  it,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  fecure  it  t 
for,  in  inteftine  commotions,  your  man  may  be  of  the 
party  you  fear  :  and  where  religion  is  the  pretext,  even 
a  man's  neareft  relation  becomes  faithlefs  with  a  colour 
of  juftice.    The  public  exchequer  will  not  maintain  our 
domcftic  garrifons ;  they  would  exhauft  it :  we  ourfelves 
have  not  wherewith  to  do  it  without  our  ruin,  or,  which 
is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  without  ruining  the 
people :  as   to  the  reft  you  thereby  lofe  all,  and  even 
your  friends  will  be  ready  to  accufe  your  want  of  vigi- 
lance, and  your  improvidence,  than  to  pity  you,  as  well 
as  to  blame  your  ignorance  or  lukewarmnefs  in  the  du- 
ties of  your  profeffion.     Thatfo  many  garrifoned  houfes 
have  been  loft,  while  this  of  mine  remains,  makes  me 
apt  to  believe,  that  they  were  only  loft  by  being  guard- 
ed.    This  gives  an  enemy  both  a  ftrong  inclination  and 
colour  of  reafon :    all  watching  and  warding  ihews  a 
face  of  war.     Let  who  will  come  to  me,  in  God's  name, 
but  I  ihall  not  invite  them  :  it  is  the  retirement  I  have 
cbofen  for  my  repofe  from  war:. I  endeavour  to  fc- 
quefter  this  corner  from  the  public  tempeft,  as  I  alfo  do 
another  corner  in  my  foul.     Our  war  may  put  on  what 
forms  it  will,  multiply  and  diverfify  itfelf  into  new  par- 
ties ; '  for  my  own  part  I  ihall  not  budge.     Amongft  fo 
many  garrifoned  houfes,   I  am  the  only  perfon,  of  my 
condition,  that  1  know  of,  who  have  purely  intruded 
mine  to  the  protection  of  heaven,  without  removing 
either  plate,  deeds,  or  hangings.     I  will  neither  fear, 
nor  fave  myfelf  by  halves.     If  a  full  acknowledgment 
can  acquire  the  divine  favour,  it  will  continue  with  me 
to  the  end  :  if  not,  I  have  ft  aid  long  enough,  to  ren- 
der my  continuance  remarkable,  and  fit  to  be  recorded  ? 
How  ?  Why,  I  have  Uved  there  thirty  years. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

r 

Of  Glory. 

THERE  b  the  name  and  the  thing ;  the  name 
is  a  word,  which  denotes  and  fignifies  the  thing ; 
the  name  is  no  part  of  the  thing,  or  of  the  fubftance ; 
it  is  a  foreign  piece  joined  to  the  thing,  and  yet  with* 
out  it. 

God,  who  is  all  fulnefs  in  himfelf,  and  the  height  of 
all  perfe&ion,  cannot  augment  or  add  How  the  name 
.any  thing  to  himfelf  intrinfically  ;  but  his  of  God  may  be 
name  may  be  augmented  and  increafed  by  increafcd- 
the  bleffing  and  praife  we  attribute  to  his  etfterior  works  : 
which  praife,  feeing  we  cannot  incorporate  it  in  him, 
as  he  can  have  no  acceffion  of  good,,  we  attribute 
to  his  name;  which  is  the  pare  out  of  him  that 
is  neareft  to  us*  Thus  is  it,  that  to  God  alone  glory  and 
honour  appertain.;  and  there  is.  nothing  fo  remote  from 
reafon,  as  that  we  Ihould  go  in  quell  or  it  for  ourfelves  i 
for  being  indigent  and  neceffitous  within,  our  eflence 
being  imperfedt,  and  having  continual  need  of  meliora- 
tion, it  is  for  that  we  ought  to  labour :  we  are  all  hollow 
and  empty;  it  is  not  with  wind  and  voice  that  are  to  fill 
ourfelves  \  we  want  a  more  folid  fubftance  to  repair  us* 
A  man,  ftarved  with  hunger,  would  be  very  fimple 
to  look  out  rather  a  gay  garment,  than  a  good  meal  : 
we  are  to  look  after  that  whereof  we  have  mod  need  : 
as  we  have  it  in  our  ordinary  prayers,  Gloria  in  extrfjh 
D<o>  et  in  tcrrd  pax  bominibm ;  "  *  Glory  be  to  God  oa 
M  high,  and  in  earth  peace,  &c."  We  are  in  great 
want  of  beauty,  health,  wifdom,  virtue,  and  fuch  like 
efiential  qualities  :  exterior  ornaments  ihould  be  looked 
after,  when  we  have  made  provifioa  for  neceflary  things. 
Theology  treats  amply,  and  more  pertinently  qf  this 
fubjedt,  but  I  am  not  much  verfed  in  it, 

•  §ti  Luke,  chap.  ii.  ver,  14. 

Chryfippus 
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Chryfippus  and  Diogenes  *  were  the  firft,  and  the 

»u-i  t  u  ftouteft  champions  for  the  contempt  of 

"Jp?Sd  glory ;   and  maintained,    "  that,  of  all 

wp  the  con-  «  pleafures,  there  was  none  more  dan- 

tempt  of  glory.  «  gerou^  nor  morc  t0  bc  avoided,  than 

*'  that  which  proceeds  from  the  approbation  of  others." 
And,  in  truth,  experience  make  us  fenfible  of  its  vely 
hurtful  treachery.  There  is  nothing  that  fo  much  poi- 
fons  princes,  as  flattery,  nor  any  thing  whereby  wicked 
men  more  eafily  obtain  credit  with  them  2  nor  is  there 
any  pandarifm  fo  proper,  and  fo  often  made  ufe  of,  to 
corrupt  the  chaftity  of  women,  as  to  wheedle  and  enter- 
tain them  with  their  own  praifes.  The  firft  charm  the 
Syrens  made  ufe  of  to  inveigle  Ulyfies,  is  of  this  nature* 

f  Dua  vers  nous,  deca  b  tres  Unable  Ulyjfet 
Et  U  plus  grand  boimenr  dont  la  Grece  JUnriJfe  J. 

Noble  Ulyfles,  turn  thee  to  this  fide, 
Thou  Greece's  greateft  ornament  and  pride. 

Thofe  philofophers  faid,  u  that  all  the  glory  of  the 
€i  world  was  not  worth  an  underftanding  man's  holding 
u  out  his  finger  to  obtain  it : 

Gloria  quant alibet  quid  erit,  ft  gloria  tantum  ejt§f 
What  more  than  glory  is  the  greateft  fame  ? 

I  fay,  that  alone  :  for  it  often  brings  feveral  coftimodi- 

ties  along  with  it,  for  which  it  may  be  de- 
coartedfor  the  "rc^ :  ll  acquires  us  good-will,  and  renders 
advantages  it  us  lefs  fubjeft  and  expofed  to  the  injuries 
**"*••  of  others,  and  the  like.  It  was  alfo  one  of 

the  principal  doftrines  of  Epicurus ;  for  this  precept  of 
his  (eft,  Live  olfcurel},  that  forbids  men  to  incumber 
themfelves  with  offices  and  public  negociations,  does  alfo, 
neceffarily,  prefuppofe  a  contempt  of  glory,  which  is  the 

•  Cic.  de  Finibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.     f  Pettarcb.     I  Homer.  Odyff. 
lib.  xii.  v«\  sta,  $  Jut,  Sat  viii.  ver.  tr. 

world's 
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world's  approbation  of  thofe  a&ions  we  produce  to 
light.  He  that  bids  us  conceal  ourfelves,  and  to  have 
no  other  concern  but  for  ourfelves,  and  that  will  not 
have  us  known  to  others,  would  much  lefs  have  us  ho* 
rioured  and  glorified.  He  advifes  Idomeneus  alio,  ic  not, 
€€  in  any  fort,  to  regulate  his  aft  ions  by  the  common 
•*  reputation  or  opinion,  except  it  be  to  avoid  the  other 
««  accidental  inconveniences,  which  the  contempt  of  men 
••  might  bring  upon  him." 

Thofe  difcourfes  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  juft  and 
rational ;  but  we  are,  I  know  not  how,  of    proof  that  Epi- 
a  twofold  nature,  which  is  the  caufe,  that    curui  Murtcd 
what  we  believe,  we  do  not  believe,  and    *,ory# 
cannot  difengage  ourfelves  from  what  we  condemn.    Let 
us  fee  the  laft  dying  words  of  Epicurus ;  they  are  great, 
and  worthy  of  fuch  a  philofopher,  and  yet  they  carry 
fom€  marks  of  the  recommendation  of  his  name,  and 
of  that  humour  he  had  decried  by  his  precepts.     Here 
as  a  letter  that  he  diftated  a  little  before  his  laft  gafp  *. 

Epicu  r  tj  s  H  Hermachus,  Greeting. 

€t  WHILST  I  was  paffing  over  the  happy,  and 
•*  the  laft  day  of  my  life,  I  writ  this ;  but,  at  the 
"  fame  time,  was  afflifted  with  fuch  a  pain  in  my 
"  bladder  and  bowels,  that  nothing  can  be  greater  :  but 
"*•  it  was  recompenfed  with  the  pleafure,  which  the  re- 
"  mcmbrance  of  my  inventions  and  doftrines  fuggefted 
<€  to  my  foul.  Now,  as  the  affeftion  thou  haft  ever 
"  had,  from  thy  infancy,  for  me,  and  phiiofophy  does 
"  require ;  take  upon  thee  the  protcftion  of  Metro- 
"  dorus's  children. 

So  much  for  his  letter.  And  that  which  makes  me 
interpret,  that  the  pleafure  he  fays  he  felt  in  his  foul, 
concerning  his  inventions,  has  fome  reference  to  thejre* 
putation  he  hoped  for  after  his  death,  is  the  difpofif ion 
of  Jits  will.  In  which  he  gives  order,  4C  that  f  Amino- 
u  machus  and  Timocrates,  his  heits,  ftiouid  every  }i) 

•  Cic  dc  Fin. lib.  ii. cap.  y>,         t  Idetf*,  ibid. lib.  ii.cap.31. 

nuary^ 
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"  nuary,  defray  the  expence  for  the  celebration  of  his  na* 
««  tivity,  which  Hermachus  fhould  appoint ;  and  alfo  the 
"  expence  tkat  would  be  incurred,  the  twentieth  day  of 
"  every  moon,  in  entertaining  the  phiiofophers,  his 
"  friends,  who  fhould  affemble  in  honour  ot  the  me- 
'"  mory  of  him  and  Metrodorus." 

Carneades  was  head  of  the  contrary  opinion;  and 

Glory  defirable       ™}*l!&J\?"  *  ^  ™*°  be  d* 

foritfeif.  fircd  for  ltfclf>  even  as  we  embrace  our 

"  poftbumous  iffuc  for  themfelves,  with- 
"  out  any  knowledge  or  enjoyment  of  them."  This 
opinion  was  more  universally  followed,  as  thofe  readily 
are,  that  are  mod  fuitable  to  our  inclinations.  Ariftotle 
gives  it  the  firft  place  amongft  external  goods ;  and 
avoids,  as  two  vicious  extremes,  the  immoderate  pur- 
fuit  of  it,  or  running  from  it. 

The  mifttke  0, l  believe>  thit  had  we  the  books  whkh 
of  thofe  who  Cicero  wrote  upon  this  ftibjed,  we  would 
thought  that        there  read  fine  ftories  of  it  t  for  he  was  £o 

virtue  wm on-  /r  /r  i      vi.    i_*         /r        *  ,  '  w 

ly  defirable  for  poffefled  with  this  paffion,  that,  if  he  had 
the  glory  that       dared,  I  think  he  would  willinclv  have 

accompanied  it.     f ^  jnto  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

Cicero  very  "  that  virtue  itfclf  was  only  to  be  co- 

ffo£  "  veted  ^  account  of  the  honour  thac 

*,ory-  «  always  attends  it." 

Pnulum  fault  a  diftat  inertU 
Ceiata  virtus— f. 

Inactive  virtue  is  the  fame  as  none* 

Which  is  an  opinion  fo  falfe,  that  I  am  furprifed  it  could 
ever  enter  into  the  underftanding  of  a  man  who  was  ho- 
noured with  the  name  of  a  philofopher..  If  this  was 
true,  men  need  riot  be  virtuous  but  in  public,  nor  be  any 
further  concerned  tokeep  theoperations  of  the  foul,  which 
is  the  true  feat  of  virtue,  regular,  and  in  order,  than  as 

•V?C  1-e  P!"iboi«  5.b:  HL  «■*  »7.    H«re  Montaigne  it  guilty  of  a 
ilftake,  for  Cicero  did  not  chine  Cameid**  »;»h  ♦«.    *i~i*    ^  * 


-A 7     , •     X: .      *  v.;  •"•*••*•  *?•    ™rc  moncatgne  it  ruiltr  of  a 

2£2*'J°rl£CtnJ,2  "?  A"*  Cmetde.  with  thi.  oSniw,  but 
<*b*r  philofoplmi  of  Zmo't  ft*  f  Hor.  lib.  iv.  od. ,.  w.,,7 
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fhty  are  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  others*     Is  there 
no  more  in  it  than  doing  an  ill  thing  flily  ?  "  If  *  thoq 
<c  knoweft  *f  fays  Carneades,  of  a  ferpent  lurking  in 
€(  a  place,  where,  without  fufpicion,  a  perfon  19  going 
<c  to  fit  down,  by  whofe  death  thou  expedteft  an  ad- 
"  vantage,   thou  doft  ill,   if  thou  doft  not  give  hin> 
"  caution  of  his  danger ;  and  fo  much  the  more,  be* 
€i  caufe  the  adion  is  to  be  known  by  none  but  thy  felt. * 
If  we  do  not  ourfelves  maintain  a  rule  of  well-doing ; 
if  impunity  pafles  with  us  for  juftice ;  to  how   many 
forts  of  wickednefs  fhall  we,  every  day,  abandon  our- 
selves ?  I  do  not  find  what  Sext.  Peduceus  did,  in  faith- 
fully reftoring  the  treafure  that  C.  Plotius  had  com- 
mitted to  his  fole  confidence  (a  thing  that  I  have  oftet) 
done  myfelf),  fo  commendable,  as  I  fhould  think  it  exe- 
crable,   had  he  done  otherwife :  and  think  it  of  good 
ufe,  in  our  days,  to  call  to  mind  the  example  of  P. 
Sextilius  Rufus  -j- ,  whom  Cicero  accufes  of  "  having  en- 
\€  tered  upon  an  inheritance  contrary  to.  his  confcience, 
u  not  only  not  againft  law,  but  even  by  the  determina* 
*.'  tion  of  the  laws  themfelves."     And  M.  Craflus  and 
and    Q^  Hortenfius,  who,   from   their  authority   and 
power*  having  been  called  in,  by  a  ftranger,  to  fhare  in  $ 
iucceffion,  by  virtue  of  a  forged  will,  that  fo.he  might 
fecure  his  own  part,  fatisfied  themfelves  with  having  no 
hand   in  the   forgery,  and  refufed  not  to  make  their 
advantage  of  it ;  thinking  themfelves  fafe  enough,  if 
they  could  fhroud  themfelves   from   accufatipns,   wit* 
neffes,  and  the  cognizance  of  the  laws.     J  Mcmincrint 
Deum  fe  habere  tcjtem,  id  cjl  (ut  ego  arbitror)   menient 
fuam  :  "  let  them  confider,  they  have  God  to  witnefs, 
"  that  is*  (as  I  interpret  it)  their  own  confc'ieiices." 

Virtue  is  a  very  vain  and  frivolous  thing,  if  it  derives 
its  recommendation  from  glory :  and  it 
is  to  no  purpofe,    that  we  endeavour  to     K"  *o*ii 
give  it  a  Itation  by  itfclf,  and  feparate  it     thing,  if  it 
from  fortune  ;  for  what  is  more  acciden-     derived  u«  re- 

,    .  7    ,        .   „    „     r  „     „  .         commendation 

tal  than  reputation  ?  §  Profecfo  rortuna  in     from  glory. 
omni  re  dominalur :  ea  res  cunEtas  ex  libidine9 

•  Ctc.  deFin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iS.  +  Idem,  ibid.  cap.  17,         %  Cic« 

de  Offic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  §  Salluft.  in  Cataltn.  p.  5.  Mattairp. 
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magts  quam  ex  vera  celebrat,  ebfcuratque :  "  Fortune  rufe§ 
u  in  all  things,  and  advances  and  deprefles  them  more 
u  from  caprice  than  from  right  and  juftice."     So  to 
order  ir,  that  actions  may  be  known  and  feen,  is  purely 
the  work  of  Fortune ;  it  is  a  chance  that  helps  us  to 
glory,  according  to  its  own  temerity.     I  have  often  feen 
her  go  before  fnerity  and  very  much  outftrip  it.     He 
that  firft  likened  glory  to  a  fliadow,  did  better  than  be 
was  aware  of  :  they  are,  both  of  them,  things  egre* 
gioufly  vain  :  glory  a  Mb,  like  a  ftadow,  goes  fooietknet 
before  the  body,  and  fometimes,  in  length,  very  much 
exceeds  it.     They  that  inftrud  gentlemen  fcnly  to  em- 
ploy  their  valour  for  the  obtaining  of  honour,  •  qua/1 
turn  fit  honeftum,  quod  ncbilitatum  n*nfit\  "  as  though  it 
"  were  not  honourable,  unlefs  ennobled  ;n  what  do  they 
intend  by  that,  but  to  inftrud  them  never  to  hazard 
themfelves,  if  they  arc  not  feen ;  and  to  take  great  care, 
that  there  be  witnefles  ptefenr,  who  may  fprcad  the  news 
of  their  valour ;  whereas  a  thoufand  occafions  of  well- 
doing prefent  themfelves,  when  we  cannot  be  taken 
notice  of  ?  How  many  brave  actions  are  buried  in  the 
croud  of  a  battle  ?  Whoever  takes  upon  him  to  cenfure 
another,  in  fuch  a  confufion,  has  fc&fce  any  hand  in  it ; 
and  the  teftimony  he  gives  of  his  companion**  behaviour, 
is  evidence  againft  himfelf.     -J*  Vera  eifapiens  aniwi  mag- 
nitudo  bonejium  Hlttd  qttod  maxime  naluram  fequttur*  in 
faflis  poftium>  non  in  gloria  judicat ;    u  true  magnanimity 
"  judges,  that  the  bravery  which  moft  follows  nature, 
"  confifts  in  the  aftion,  not  in  tVe  glory/*  All  the  glory 
that  I  pretend  to  in  my  life,  is  that  1    have  lived   in 
quiet :  in  a  tranquillity,  not  according  to  Metrodorus, 
Arcefilaus,  or  Ariftrippus,  but  according  to  myfcff;  for, 
feeing  philofophy  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  any  way 
to  tranquillity,  that  is  good  in  common,  let  every  one 
feck  it  in  particular.     To  what  do  Caefar  and  Alexander 
owe  the  infinite  grandeur  of  their  renown >  but  to  For- 
tune ?  How  many   men  has  fhe  extinguifhed  in    the 
beginning  of  their  progrefs,  of  whom  we  have  no  know- 
ledge ;  who  brought  as  much  courage  to  the  work  as 

*  Cic,  de  Oftc.  lib.  u  cap*  4.  f  Idem,  ibid,  lib,  i,  cap.  19. 
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they,  if  their  evil  deftiny  had  not  flopped  them  fliorc 
at  their  firft  fetting  out  ?  Amongft  fo  many  and  fo 
great  dangers,  I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where 
read,  that  Csfar  was  ever  wounded ;  a  thoufand  have 
fallen  in  lefs  dangers,  than  the  leaft  of  thofe  he  went 
through.  A  great  many  brave  actions  mud  have 
periihed  without  witnefs,  and  before  one  turns  to  jh> 
count.  A  man  is  not  always  on  the  top  of  a  breach,  or 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  the  fight  of  his  general,  as 
upon  a  fcaffold.  A  man  is  oft  furprifed  betwixt  the 
hedge  and  the  ditch ;  b?  mud  run  the  hazard  of  his 
life  againft  a  hen-rooft ;  he  mud  diflodge  four  rafcally 
mufqueteers  out  of  a  barn ;  he  mult  fingle  out  himfelf 
from  his  party,  and  make  forne  attempts  alone,  ac- 
cording  as  neceffiry  requires :  and  whoever  will  obferve, 
VviH,  1  believe,  find  it  experimentally  true,  that  a&ions 
of  the  leaft  luftre  are  the  mod  dangerous ;  and  that, 
ia  the  wars  of  our  own  times,  there  have  more  brave 
men  been  loft  on  (light  occasions,  and  in  the  difputc 
About  fonae  paltry  fort,  than  in  places  of  note  and  dig- 
nity. 

He  who.  thinks  his  death  unworthy  of  him,  unlefs  he 
fall  on  fome  fignal  occafion,  inftead  of 
rendering  his  death  celebrated,  wilfully    Virtue  mutt  b« 

ry  1  •     it       r  cr -•  •-   -u  courted  tor  its 

obfeures  his  ate,  iuffenng,  in  the  mean    own  fake  jn. 
time,  many  proper  opportunities  of  ha-    dependent  of 
zarding  himfelf,  to  flip  outrf  his  hands :     Qjna#r  aPPr0' 
and  every  juft*  one  is  illuftrious  enough ; 
every  man's  conference  being  a  fufficient  trumpeter  to 
him.    Gloria  nofira  eft,  testimonium  confeienti*  ncjlr£\ 
"  for  •  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  teftimony  of  our  coti- 
"  fcience/'    He .  who  is  a  good  man  only  that   men 
tiny  know  it,  and  that  he  may  be  the  better  efteemed 
for  it,  when  it  is  known ;  he  who  will  not  do  well,  but 
upon  condition  that  his  virtue  may  be  known  to  men, 
is  one  from  whom  much  fervice  is  not  to  be  espedted# « 

Credo  cV  el  refto  di  quel  verno  cofe 
Facejfe  degne  di  tencrne  conto : 

•  a  Cor.  chap.  i.  ver.  11. 
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Ma  fur  fin  a  quel  tempo  ft  nafcofe, 

Che  non  e  coif  a  mi  a  sJ  tor9  non  It  cento, 

Porcte  Orlando  afar9  opre  viituofe 

Piu  cVa  narrar  le  pot  Jemprt  era  pronto  ; 
Ne  mat  fa  akuri  defuoifatti  efpreffo% 
Se  non  quand*  bebbe  i  teftimoni  appreffb  ** 

The  reft  o*  thf  winter,  1  prefume,  was  fpentr 

In  aftions  worthy  of  eternal  fame  ; 
Which  hitherto  are  in  fuch  darknefs  pent, 

That,  if  I  name  them  notr  I'm  not  to  blame  t 
.    Orlando's  npblc  mi  id  was  ftill  more  bent 

To  do  great  atls,  than  boaft  him  of  the  fame ; 
So  that  no  deeds  of  his  were  ever  known, 
But  thofe  that  luckily  had  lookers  on. 

A  man  muft  go  to  the  war  to  difcharge  his  dutyi  and 
wait  for  the  recompence  that  never  fails  to  attend  all 
brave  actions,  how  concealed  foever,  nor  fo  much  as 
virtuous  thoughts ;  it  is  the  fatisfa&ion  that  a  well-dif- 
pofed  confeience  receives  in  itfelf,  to  :do  well :  a  man 
muft  be  valiant  for  himfelf,  and  for  the  advantage  it  is 
to  him,  to  have  his  courage  in  a  firm  and  fecure  filia- 
tion, againft  the  affaul&s  of  fortune. 

Virtus  repulfe  nefcia  fordidax 
Intaminatis  fu'get  henoribus  : 

Necfumiti  aut  ponit  fecures 

Arbitrio  pcpularis  aura  +. 

Virtue,  that  ne*er  repulfe  admits, 
In  taintlefs  honour  glorious  fits ; 
Nor  grandeur  leeks,  nor  from  it  fliesy 
As  the  mere  noife  of  vulgar  cries. 

It  is  not  to  make  a  parade,  that  the  foul  is  ta  play  its 
part,  but  for  ourfelvcs  within,  where  no  eyes  can  pierce, 
but  our  own  ;  there  fhe  defends  us  from  the  fear  of  death, 
of  pains,  andihame  itfelf:  flic  there  arms  us  againft  the 
lofs  of  our  children,  friends,  and  fortunes :  and,  when 
opportunity  prefents  itfelf,  ihe  leads  us  on  to  the  hazards 

f  •  Orlando's  Ariofto,  cant,  x'u  ftanz,  8I4'  .-fc  Hor.  lib.  iiU  odt 

**  vcr.  1 7,  Seem 
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*>f  wan  JVJ7/1  emolument*)  alt  quo,  fed  ipfius  howfiatis  decor  e  : 
Xi  not  for  any  emolument/  but  for  the  honour  of  virtue." 
This  is  a  much  greater  advantage,  and  more  worthy  to 
"be  coveted  and  hoped  for  than   honour     -  . 

]i  l-  i_    •  11  r         »o»W|ur,  what 

and  glorv ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  fa-     u  u. 
vourable  judgment  formed  of  us. 

A  dozen  men  muft  be  culled  out  of  a  whole  nation, 
to  judge  of  an  acre   of  land;   and  the 
judgment  of  our  inclinations  and  actions,     ibwT  h^he^  * 
the  moll  important  of  all  things,  we  re-    judgment  of 
for  to  the  vox  populi,  too  often  the  mother     tbe  multitudc- 
of  ignorance,  injuftice,  and  inconftancy.  Is  it  reafpnable, 
that  the   life  of  a  wife  man  fliould  depend  upon  the 
judgment  of  fools  ?    *  An  quidquam  ftultiiu^  quant  quos 
ftngulas  conumnaS)  eos  alt  quid  put  are  efje  univerfos  ?  "  Can 
"  any  thing  be  aiore  foolifh  than  to  think,  that  thofe  you 
u  defpife  fingle,    are  eftimable  in  the  bulk  ?"  He  that 
makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  plcafe  them,  will  never  fucceed  ; 
it  is  a  mark  that  never  is  to  be  reached  or  hit.     Nil  tarn 
ineftimabik  eft%  quamanimi  multitudinis :  4<  nothing  is  to 
*'  be  fo  little  elteemed,   as  the  judgment  of  the  multi- 
cc  tude."     Demetrius  pleafantly  faid  of  the  voice  of  the 
people,  <f  that  he  made  no  more  of  that  which  came 
•'from  above,  than  of  that  which  fumed  from  below." 
•f-  Cicero  fays  more,  Ego  hoc  judico*  ft  quando  turpe  ncn 
fit)  tamen  ncn  effe  non  turpe^  quum  id  d  multitudine  laudetur  : 
xc  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in 
f<  itfelf,  yet  it  cannot  but  become  fo  when  commended  by 
*<  the  multitude,"     No  art,  no  dexterity  could  conduft 
our  fteps,  in  following  fo  wandering  and  fo  irregular  a 
guide.     In  this  windy  confufion  of  the  noife  of  vulgar 
reports  and  opinions,  that  drive  us  on,  no  good  path 
can  b^  chofen.     Let  us  not  propofe  to  ourfelves  an  end 
fo  floating  and  wavering;  Jet*us  follow  conftahtly  after 
reafon ;  let  the  public  approbation  follow  us  in   that 
road,  if  it  will  ;  and,  as  it  wholly  depends  upon  fortune, 
we  have  no  rule  fooner  to  -expeS:  it  by  any  other  way 
than  that.     Though  I  would  not  follow  the  r\gh<  *yay, 
becaufe  it  is  right,  I  ftiould,   however,  follow  irr  for 

»  ■     *  * 

•  Cic  Tufc.  (Jgxft.  lib.  v.  ver.  36.         f  Cic.  dc  Fin.  lib.  11.  cap.  15, 
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having  experimentally  found,  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
reckoning,  it  is  commonly  the  moft  happy*  and  of 
greateft  utility,  Dedit  bee  frovidentia  bominibus  mantis, 
ut  bonefia  tnagis  juvarent ;  rt  this  gift  Providence  has 
"  given  to  man,  that  honeft  things  fhould  be  moft  de- 
€C  lightfulv  The  mariner  faid  thus  to  Neptune,  in  a 
great  ftorm,  ,c  O  God,  thou  mav'ft  fave  me  if  thou  wilt, 
"  and,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  may'u  deftroy  me ;  but  I  will 
*'  ftill  fteer  my  rudder  true/'  I  have  feen,  in  my  time,  a 
thoufand  men  of  fupple  mongrel  natures,  and  who  no 
one  doubted  but  they  were  more  worldly  wife  than  I, 
ruin  themfelves  where  I  have  faved  myfelf. 

Rift  fuccejfur  foffc  carer e  dobs  *. 

I  laughfd  to  fee  their  unfuccefiful  wiles. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  going  upon  the  glorious  expedition 
of  Macedonia,  above  all  things  charged  the  people  of 
Rome,  "  not  to  fpeak  of  his  actions  during  his  abfence." 
What  a  difturbance  is  the  licence  of  judgments  to  great 
affairs !  every  one  has  not  the  conftancy  of  Fabius,  to 
oppofe  common,  adverfe,  and  injurious  tongues,  who 
rather  fuffered  his  authority  to  be  differed  by  the  vain 
fancies  of  man,  than  to  fail  in  his  duty,  with  a  favour- 
able reputation,  and  popular  applaufe. 
Praife  and  re-  There  is,  I  know  not  what,  natural 

putation  fct  «t  fweetnefs  in  hearing  a  man's  felf  com- 
too  high  a  price,  p^ded  j  but  we  are  a  great  deal  too 
fond  of  it* 

Ldudari  haui  metuam,  neque  emm  mibi  cornea  jibra  efi% 
Sed  refit  finmque  #ftremumque  ejfe  recufo 
puge  turn,  et  belle.  -— — f . 

I  fear  pot  to  be  prais'd,  I  muft  confefs, 
My  heart  is  not  of  horn ;  but,  ne'erthelefst 
1  muft  deny  the  only  end  and  aim 
Of  doing  well  is  to  hear  man  exclaim. 
'  O  noble  a& !  eternal  be  thy  fame ! 

♦  Ovid.  Ep.  Penelopes  ad  Ulyflcm.  t  P«rfiui  fy.  L.ver.  47- 

I  caro 
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I  care  not  fo  much  what  I  arr*  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  as  what  I  am  in  my  awn  :  I  would  be  rich  of 
myfelf,  and  hot  by  borrowing.     Strangers  fee,  nothing 
but  events  and  outward  appearances  ;  evcry-body  can  fet 
a  good  face  011  the  matter,  when  they  have  trembling 
and  terror  within.    They  do  not  fee  my  heart,  they  only 
fee  my  countenance.     It  is  with  good  reafon  that  men 
decry  the  hypocrify  that  is  in  war ;  for  what  is  more  eafy 
to  an  old  fojdier,  than  to  ftep  afide  from  dangers,  and 
co  blufter,  when  he  has  no  more  h^art  than  a  chicken  ? 
There  are  fo  many  ways  to  avoid  hazarding  a  man's 
own  perfon,  that  men  have  deceived  the  world  a  thou- 
fand  times,  before  they  are  engaged  in  a  real  danger  : 
and,  even  then,  findingthemfelves  at  a  nonplus,  they  can 
makefhift,  for  that  time,  to  conceal  their  apprehenfion?,  . 
by  fetting  a  good  face  on  the  bufinefs,  though  the  heait 
beats  within ;  and  whoever  had  the  ufe  of  the  Platonic 
ring,  which  renders  thofe  invifible  that  wear  it,  if  turned 
inward  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  great  many 
would,  very  often,   hide  themfeives  when  they  ought 
moft  to  appear;  and   would  repent  being  placed  in  fo 
honourable  a  poft,  where,  of  neceffity,  they  mull  be 
bold. 

Falftts  banorjuvatj  tt  mendax  infama  Hrret% 
£$uem  tiifi  meniofum^  et  tntndaum  *  ? 

Falfe  honour  pleafes,  falfe  rumours  do  difgrace 
And  frighten  :  whom  ?  Dunces,,  and  lyars  bafe. 

Thus  we  fee  how  uncertain  and  doubtful  are  all  the 
judgments  that  are  founded  upon  external  appearances, 
and  that  there  is  not  fo  fure  ai  teftimony  as  every  man  is 
to  himfelf :  in  thofe  others,  how  many  powder-monkeys 
have  we  companions  of  our  glory  ?  He  that  ftands  firm 
in  an  open  trench,  what  does  he,  in  that,  more  tjian  what 
fifty  poor  pioneers,  who  open  the  way  for  him,  and  cover 
it  with  their  own  bodies,  for  five  pence  a  day,  have  done 
before  him  ? 

•  Hor,  lib.  i.  cpi  ft.  16.  vcr.  59,  4°» 
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ncn  quiequid  turbida  Roma 

Elevet,  accedaSj  examenque  imprcbum  in  ilia 
Caftiges  trutina,  nee  te  quafivern  extra  *. 

-Whatever  muddy- headed  Rome 


Extols  or  cenfures,  truft  not  to  its  doom  ; 
Stand  not  to  th'award  of  an  ill  judging  town, 
Nor  by  its  falfer  fcale  adjuft  your  own ; 
No,  no,  for  other  judgments  a<k  ncmore, 
To  know  thyfelf,  thyfelf  alone  explore. 

The  .extending  andf  fcattering  our  names  into  many 
mouths,  we  call  aggrandifing  them ;  we  would  have  them 
there  well  received,  and  that  this  increafe  turn  to  their  ad- 
vantage, which  is  all  that  can  be  excufable  in  this  defign ; 
but  the  excefs  of  this  difeafe  proceeds  fo  far,  that  many 
covet  to  have  a  name,  be  it. what  it  will.  Trogus  Pom- 
ptius  fays  of  Heroftratus,  and  f  Titus  Livius  of  Manlius 
Capitolinus,  "  that  they  were  more  ambitious  of  a  great 
ct  reputation,  than  a  good  one."  This  vice  is  very  com- 
mon :  we  are  more  follicitous  that  men  fpeak  of  us,  than 
how  they  fpeak  ;  and  it  is  enough,  for  us,  that  our  names 
arc  often  mentioned,  be  it  after  what  manner  it  will.  It 
fliould  ieem,  that  to  be  known,  is,  in  fome  fort,  to  have 
a  man's  life,  and  its  duration,  in  another's  keeping.  I, 
for  my  part,  hold,  that  I  am  not  but  in  myfelf,  and  of 
that  other  life  of  mine,  which  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
my  friends,  to  confider  it  naked  and  limply  in  itfelf,  I 
kno\V,  very  well,  that  I  am  fcnfiblc  of  no  fruit  -nor  en- 
joyment of  ir,  but  by  the  vanity  of  a  fantaftic  opinion ; 
and,  when  1  fhall  be  dead,  I  (hall  be  much  lefs  fenfible  of 
it;  and  if  I  (hall,  withal,  abfolutely  lofe  thcufe  of  thofc 
real  advantages,  that,  fometimes,  accidentally  fo!!ow  it,  I 
fhall  have  no  more  handle  whereby  to  take  hold  of  re- 
putation, neither  will  it  have  any  whereby  to  take  hold 
of,  or  to  reach  to  me:  for,  to  expeft  that  my  name  (hould 
be  advanced  by  it,  in  the  firft  place,  I  have  no  name 
that  is  enough  my  own ;  of  two  that  I  have,   one.  is 

•  Perfiui  fat.  i.  vefr  5,  $c*  f  Tit.  L\v.  lib,  vi.  cap.  if. 

common 
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tnon  to  all  my  race,  and  even  to  others  alio ;  there  is 
one  family  at  Paris  an4  Montpelier,  whofe  furname  is 
Montaigne;  another  in  Brittany,  and  another  Mon- 
taigne in  Xahtonge.  The  tranfpofition  of  one  fyllable 
only  will  fo  confound  our  affairs,  that  I  {hall,  perhaps, 
lhar«  in  their  glory,  and  they  in  my  lhame;  and, 
moreover,  my  anceftors  have,  formerly,  been  furnamed 
Eyquem,  a  name  that  borders  on  that  of  a  family  well 
known  in  England :  as  to  my  other  name*  every  one 
may  take  ir  that  will :  and  fo,  perhaps,  I -may  honour 
a  porter  in  my  own  ftead.  Befides,  though  I  had 
a  particular  diftin&ion  by.myfclf,  what  can  it  diftinguifh 
when  I  am  no  more  ?  Can  it  point  out,  and  favour  an- 
nihilation ? 

nunc  levior  cippus  non  impritnit  offa. 


Laudat  pojieritas,  nunc  non  i  manibus  illis% 
Nunc  non  e  tumulo  fortunataque  favilla 
Nafcuntur  vwU  *  ? — — — - 

Will,  after  this,  thy  monumental  ftones 
Prefe  with  lefs  weight,  upon  thy  rotted  bones  ? 
Pofterity  commends  thee  :  happy  thou  ! 
Will  not  thy  manes  fuch  a  gift  beftow, 
As  to  make  violets  from  thy  afhes  grow  ? 


\ 


But  of  this  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere.  As  to  what  re- 
mains, in  a  great  battle,  where  ten  thoufand  men  are 
maimed  or  killed,  there  are  not  fifteen  that  are  taken 
notice  of:  it  muft  be  fome  very  eminent  greatnefs,  or 
fome  circumflance  of  great  importance,  which  fortune 
has  tacked  to  it,  that  muft  fignalize  a  private  adtion,  not 
of  a  mufqueteer  only,  but  of  a  great  captain ;  for,  to 
kill  a  man,  or  two,  or  ten,  to  expofe  a  man's  felf  bravely 
to  death,  is  indeed,  fomething  to  every  one  of  us,  be- 
caufe  we  all  run  the  hazard  ;  but  as  for  the  world  in  the 
general,  they  are  things  fo  common,  fo  many  of  them  are 
ievery  day  feen,  and  there  muft,  of  neceffity,  be  fo  many, 
of  the  fame  kind,  to  produce  any  notable  effedt,  that  we 
Cannot  expett  any  particular  renown  from  them. 

•  Perf.  fat,  i,  ver.  37. 

— —  cafus 
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— —  eafus  multis  bic  cognitus,  ac  jam 
TVi/m  9  et  i  medio  fortunx  duftus  accrvo  *. 

"Many  have  known  this  cafe,  which  now,  worn  old, 
With  common  ads  of  fortune  is  inroll'd. 

Of  fo  many  thoufands  of  valiant  men  that  have  died, 
within  thefe  fifteen  hundred  years,  in  France,  with  their 
fwords  in  their  hands,  not  a  hundred  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  :  the  memory,  not  of  the  commanders  only, 
but  of  the  battles  and  vi&ories,  is  buried.  The  for- 
tunes of  above  half  of  the  world,  for  want  of  a  record, 
ftir  not  from  their  place,  and  vanifh  without  duration. 
If  I  had  unknown  events  in  my  pofleffion,  I  fhould  think, 
with  great  eafe,  to  out-do  thofe  that  are  recorded  in  ex* 
amples  of  every  kind.  1$  it  not  ftrange,  th*t,  even  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  amongft  fo  many  writers  and 
witnefles,  and  fo  many  rare  and  noble  exploits,  fo  fctir 
are  arrived  at  our  knowledge  ? 

Ad  nosvix  ttnuis  fam<t  ptrlabitur  aura  f . 

Which  fame  to  thefe  our  times  has  fcarce  brought 
down. 

It  will  be  much,  if,  a  hundred  years  hence,  it  be  re- 
The  Mufcs  fa-  niembered,  in  grofs,  that,  in  our  times, 
critical  unto  there  were  civil  wars  in  France.  The 
hy  the  Lace-  Lacedemonians  entering  into  battle,  fa- 
andwhy."8'  crificed  to  the  Mufes,  to  the  end  that  their 

actions  might  be  well  and  worthily  writ- 
ten ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  divine,  and  no  ordinary  fa- 
vour, that  brave  ads  ihould  find  witnefles  that  could 
give  them  life  and  remembrance.  Do  we  expeft,  that, 
at  every  mufquet-fbot  we  receive,  and  at  every  hazard 
we  run,  there  muft  be  a  regifter  ready  to  record  them  ? 
Bcfides,  a  hundred  regifters  may  inrol  them,  whofe  com- 
mentaries will  not  laft  above  three  days,  and  never  come 
to  the  light  of  any  reader.    We  have  not  the  tbouf&ndth 

•  Juv,  fat.xiii.  ver.  9,  so.  f  JEneUL  lib.  ?ii.  ver.  446. 

part 
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part  of  the  ancient  writings ;  it  is  Fortune  that  gives  them 
a  (honker  or  longer  life,  according  to  her  favour ;  and  we 
may  well  doubt,  whether  thofe  we  have  be  not  the  word, 
having  not  feen  the  reft.  Men  do  not  write  hiftories  of 
things  of  fo  little  moment :  a  man  mud  have  been 
general  in  the  conqueft  of  an  empire,  or  a  kingdom ;  he 
muft  have  won  two  and  fifty  fet  battles,  and  always  the 
weakeft  in  number  of  men,  as  Csefar  did.  Ten  thoufand 
brave  fellows,  and  feveral  great  captains  loft  their  -lives, 
gallantly  and  courageously,  in  his  fervice,  whofe  ngpies 
lafted  no  longer  than  their  wives  and  children  lived, 

Quosfama  cbfura  reeondii  *. 

Whom  time  has  not  deliver'd  o'er  to  fame. 

• 

Even  of  thofe  we  fee  behave  the  beft ;  three  months,  or 
three  years  after  they  have  been  knocked  on  the  head, 
they  are  no  more  fpoken  of,  than  if  they  bad  never  been. 
Whoever  will  juftly  confider,  what  kind  of  men, 
and  what  fort  of  a&ions  are  recorded,    ^^j^^ 
with  honour,  in  hiftory,  will  find,  that    glory  that  U9 
there  are  few  aftions,  and  very  few  per*    the  remem- 
fons  of  our  times,  who  can  there  pre-    JhSTu  pre- 
tend any  right.  How  many  worthy  men    frnred  in 
have  we  feen  furvive  their  own  reputation,    bqoki# 
who  have  feen  the  honour  and  glory,  moft  juftly  ac- 
quired in  their  youth,  extinguifhed  in  their  own  pre- 
fence  ?  And  for  three  years  of  this  fantaftic  and  ima- 
ginary exiftence,  are  we  to  go  and  throw  away  our  true 
and  efTential  life,   and  engage  ourfelves  to  a  perpetual 
death  ?  The  fages  propofe  to  themfelves  a  nobler  and 
morejuft  end  to  fo  important  an  enterprize.  fRe3efa&i, 
fecijfe  merces  eft :  officii  fruBus,  ipfum  officium  eft ;    "  the 
*€  reward  of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it :  the  fruit 
w  of  a  good  office  is  the  office  itfelf."    It  were,  perhaps, 
escufable  in  a  painter,  or  any  other  artifan,  or  even  in  a 
rhetorician,  or  a  grammarian,    to  endeavour  to  raife 
themfelves  a  name  by  their  works ;   but  the  aftions  of 
yirtue  are  top  noble  in  themfelves,  to  feck  any  other  re* 

•  JEncid,  lib,  r,  ytr*  30**  t  Senec  ep.  Si. 

ward 
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wtrd  than  from  their  own  value,  and  efpecially  to  feek  it 
in  the  vanity  of  human  judgment. 

If  this  falfe  opinion,  neverthelefs,  be  of  that  ufe  to 

the  public,  as  to  keep  men  in  their  duty; 
1ichapprobatio"n  -  # the  people  are  thereby  flirred  up  to  vir- 
ooght  to  be  tue;  if  princes  are  touched  to  fee  the  world 

courted.  ^lefe  the  memory  of  Trajan,  and  abomi- 

nate that  of  Nero;  if  it  moves  them  to  fee  the  name  of 
.that  greatbeaft,  once  fo  terrible,  and  dreaded,  fo  freely 
curfed  and  reviled  by  every  fchool  boy,  let  it,  in  the  name 
of  God,  increafe,  and  be,  as  much  as  poffibly,  cherifhed 
among  us.     And  Plato,  bending  his  whole  endeavour 
to  make  his   citizens  virtuous,  alfo  advifes  them,  not 
to  defpife  the  good  efleem  of  the  people ;  and  fays, 
*'  that  it  falls  out,  by  a  certain  divine  infpiration,  that 
cc  even  the  wicked  themfelves,   oft-times,   as  well   by 
."  word  as  opinion,  can  rightly  diftinguHh  the  virtuous 
iA  from  the  wicked."     This  perfon,  and  his  tutor,  arc 
marvellous  bold  artificers,  to  add  divine  operations  and 
revelations   wherever  human   force  is  wanting  :    and, 
perhaps,  for  this  reafon  it  was,  that  Timon,  railing  at 
him,  called  him,  "  the  great  forger  of  miracles."     *  Ut 
tragici  potta  confugiunt  ad  deum,  cum  explicarc  argumznti 
exitum  non  pjjunt :  "  as  tragic  poets  fly  to  fome  God, 
"  when  they  are  at  a  lofs  to  wind  up  their  piece."  Seeing 
that  men,  by  their  infufficiency,   cannot  pay  themfclves 
well  enough  with  current  money,  let  the  counterfeit  be 
fuperadded :  it  is  a  way  that  has  been  pradtifed  by  all 
the  legiflators ;  and  there  is  no   government  that   has 
not  fome  mixture,  either  of  ceremonial  vanity^  or  of 
falfe  opinion,  which  fcrves  for  a  curb  to  keep  people  in 
their  duty:  it  is  for  this  that  moft  of  them  have  their 
fabulous  originals  and  beginnings,  and  fo  enriched  with 
fupernatujral  myfteries:  it  is  this  that  has  given  credit 
to  falfe  religions,  and  caufed  them  to  be  countenanced 
by  men  of  underftanding ;  and  for  this  that  Numa  and 
Sertorius,  to  poflefs   their  men   with  a  better  opinion 
of  them,  pretended,    one,    that   the    nymph    Egeria, 
the  other,  that  his  white  hind  brought  them  all  their 

» 

•  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib,  i,  cap.  10* 
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refolations  from  the  Gods,  The  authority  that  Numa. 
gave  to  his  laws,  under  the  fandiorw  of  this  goddefs's 
patronage,  Zoroafter,  legiflator  of  the  Baftrians  add- 
Perfians,  gave  to  his,  under  the  name  of  the  god: 
Oromazis;  Trifmegiftus,  legiflator  of  the  Egyptian^, 
under  that  of  Mercury ;  Zambooxis,  legiflator  of  the 
Scythians,  under  that  of  Vefta;  Gharondas,  legiflator  of 
the  Chalcedonians,  under  that  of  Saturn;  Minos,  legiflator 
of  the  Cretans,  under  that  of  Jupiter;  Lycurgus,  legifla- 
tor of  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  that  of  Apollo;  and 
Draco  and  Solon,  legislators  of  the  Athenians,  under  that 
of  Minerva.  And  every  government  hasagod  at  the  head 
of  it;  others  falfely,  that  truly  which  Moles  fet  over  the 
Jews  at  their  departure  out  of  Egypt.  The  religiop  of 
the  Bedoins,  as  the  Seur  de  Joinville  reports,  among!! 
other  things,  *  enjoined  a  belief  "  that  the  foul  of  him, 
"  amongft  them,  who  died  for  his  pri&ce,  went  into 
"  another  more  happy  body,  more  beautiful  and  more 
€€  robuftthan  the  former;"  by  which  means  they  mucb 
more  willingly  ventured  their  lives : 

In  f err  urn  mens  prona  viris^  animaque  capaces 
Mortis  y  ct  ignavum  eft  reditur*  parcerc  vita  -f* 

Eager  for  wounds,  with  thirft  of  death  they  burn, 
Lavifh  of  life  that  happier  will  return. 

This  is  a  very  comfortable  belief,  however  erroneous  ft 
is.  Every  nation  has  many  fuch  examples  of  its  own  : 
but  this  fubjeft  would  require  a  treatife'by  itfeif. 

To  add  one  word  more  to  my  former  difcourfe,  .1 
would  advife  the  ladies  no  more  to  call  * 
that  honour,  which  is  but  their  duty,  StSfSl?^ 
$  Ut  enim  cenfuetudo  loquitur,  idfolum  did"  which  the  la-  r 
tur  hoftejkim,  quod  eft  populari  fama  glorio-  *™Z^UW 
fum:  "  according  to  the  vulgar  ftyle,  that     duty.'  -  ; 

4*  only  is  honourable,  which  has  the  pub-  l 

"  lie  applaufe;"  their  duty  is  the  grape,  t heir honotir  but 
the  outward  hufk.  Neither  would  I  advife  them  to  give 

•  In  his  Memoirs,  chip*  57.  p.  357,  35*.         t  Lflcan.  lib.  i.  vcr.  46 u 
I  Cic.  de  Fin,  lib.  li.  cap.  ly 

that 
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that  excufe  as  payment  for  their  denial ;  for  I  fuppftfe* 
that  their  intentions,  their  defire,  and  will,  which  are 
things  wherein  their  honour  is  not  at  all  concerned*  as  no* 
thing  of  it  appears  externally,  are  much  better  regulated 
than  the  efFefts. 

$g*  quia  ncn  liceat9  Hon  fad t9  ilhfuk  *. 

She,  who  fins  not,  becaufe  'tis  againft  law, 
Is  chafte  no  farther  than  {he's  kept  in  awe. 

The  offence  both  towards  God,  and  in  the  conscience* 
would  be  as  great  to  defire,  as  to  do  it ;  and,  befides, 
they  are  actions  fo  fecret  of  themfelves,  as  would 
be  very  eafiiy  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  others, 
wherein  the  honour  confifts;  if  they  had  no  other  te- 
fyc&  to  their  duty,  and  to  the  affe&ion  they  bear  4o 
chaftity  for  its  own  fake:  every  woman  of  honour 
rather  chtffes  to  wound  her  honour,  than  her  con* 
fcience* 


mm*~+i*~~>*+~*—*'m*m*mm*—*~~*mm»m**~*&**^u 


CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  Prefumpticn. 

TH  E  R  £  is  another  fort  of  glory,  which  is  die 
having  too  good  an  opinion  of  our  own  merit.  It 
is  an  inconfiderate  affe&ion,  with  which  we  flatter  our- 
Selves,  and. that  reprefents  us  to  ourfelves  other  than 
what  we  truly  are :  like  the  pa  (Son  of.  love,  that  lends 
beauties  and  graces  to  the  objetft  of  it ;  and  makes  thofe 
who  are  caught  with  it,  by  a  depraved  and  corrupt 
judgment,  conikler  the  thing  they  love  other  and  more 
perfeft  than  it  is. 

I  would  not,  nevertheless,  that  a  man,  for  fear  of  fail* 

Sin  this  point,  fliould  miftake  himfelf,  or  think  him- 
lo6  than  he  is  ^  the  judgment  ought,  in  all  things, 

-•  Olid*  Avar,  lib*  iiL  el.  4*  v«r.  4. 

to 
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to  keep  its  prerogative :  it  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
he  flhouH  difcern,  in  himfelf,  as  well  as  in 
others,  what  truth  fets  before  him;  if  he    The  fear  of 
be  Caefar,  let  him  boldly  think  himfelf    ^"2&rf 
the  greateft  captain  in  the  world.  We  are    ought  not  to 
nothing  but  ceremony ;  ceremony  carries     £>**  ut  to°. 
us  away,  and  we  leave  the  fubftance  of    Elon^our- 
things;  we  hold  by  the  branches,   and     feivei,  nor  to 
quit  the  trunk.  We  have  taught  the  la-    *^£!Z? 
dies  to  bkifli,  when  they  hear  but  that    fdves  known, 
named,  which  they  are  not  at  all  afraid  to 
do  :  we  dare  not  call  our  members  by  their  right  names, 
and  yet  are  not  afraid  to  employ  them  in  all  forts  of  de- 
bauchery.   Ceremony  forbids  us  to  exprefs,  by  words, 
things,  that  are  lawful  and  natural,  and  we  obey  it :  rea- 
fon forbids  us  to  do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and  no-body 
obeys  it.     I  find  myfelf  rrere  fettered  by  the  laws  of  ce- 
remony ;  for  it  neither  permits  a  man  to  fpeak  well  of 
himfelf,  nor  ill.    We  will  leave  her  there  for  this  time. 
They  whom  fortune  (call  it  good  or  ill)  has  made  to 
pafs  their  lives  in  fome  eminent  degree,  may,  by  their 

Siblic  aftions,  manifeft  what  they  are :  but  they,  whom 
e  has  only  employed  in  the  croud,  and  of  whom  no- 
body will  fpeak,  if  they  do  not  fpeak  for  themfelves,  are 
to  be  excufed,  if  they  take  courage  to  talk  of  them- 
felves, to  fuch  who  are  concerned  to  know  them,  by  the 
example  of  Lucilius, 

ISc  velut  fidis  arcana  fodalibus  dim 
Credebat  libris,  neque  fvmale  cefferat,   ufquam 
Decurrens  ;  alio  neque fi  bene :  quo  fit  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  defcripta  tabella 
Vitajenis  *— ■ —— 

His  fecrets  to  his  books  he  did  commend. 
As  free  as  to  his  deareft  bofom  friend : 
Whether  he  wrote  with,  or  againft  the  grain, 
The  old  man's  life  his  verfes  do  explain. 

He  committed  to  paper  his  aftions  and  thoughts,  m& 
there  pourtrayed  himfelf  fuch  as  he  found  himfelf  to 

*  Hor.  Jib,  ii,  fat.  i.  ver.  30,  Arc* 

1  be 
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be.  *  Nee  id  RutiUo,  et  Scattro  citra  fidem,  cut  obtre8a+ 
iionifuit :  "  nor  were  Rutilius  or  ScaurUs  mifbelieved  of 
"  condemned  for  fo  doing/* 

I  remember  then,  that,  from  my  infancy,  there  was 

obferved  in  me  I  know  not  what  kind  of 
Macula" C  *ef.  carriage  and  gefture,  that  feemed  to  re* 
tare  z  plain  liih  of  foolifh  pride.  I  will  fay  this,  in 
token  of  hit      |  the  firft  place,  that  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 

filly  pride.  ,  r  ,.  •  ,  i-  •         #• 

• '  there  are  qualities  and    propenfities    10 

deeply  implanted  in  us,  that  we  have-  not  the  means 
to  feel  and  know  them :  and  of  fuch  natural  inclinations 
the  body  is  apt  to  retain  a  certain  bent,  without  our 
knowledge  or  confent.  It  was  affectation  that  made 
.  Alexander  carry  his  head  on  one  fide,  and  Alcibiades 
to  lifp;  Julius  -j*  Caefar  fcratched  his  head  with  one 
finger,  which  is  the  mark  of  a  man  pofieffed  with 
uneafy  thoughts;  and  Cicero,  as  I  remember,  was  wont 
to  turn  up  his  nofe,  a  fign  of  a  man  given  to  fcoffing  : 
fuch  motions  as  thefe  may,  imperceptibly,  happen 
in  us.  There  are  other  artificial  ones,  which  I  meddle 
not  with ;  as  falutations  and  congees,  by  which  men, 
for  the  moft  part,  unjuflly  acquire  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing  humble  and  courteous ;  or,  perhaps,  humble  out 
of  pride.  I  am  prodigal  enough  of  my  hat,  especially 
in  fummer,  and  never  am  fo.  faluted,  but  I  pay  it  again, 
from  perfons  of  what  quality  foever,  unlcfs  they  be  in 
my  pay.  1  fhould  be  glad,  that  fome  princes,  whom  I 
know,  would  be  more  fparing  of  that  ceremony,  and  be- 
flow  that  courtefy  where  it  is  more  due;  for,  being  fo  in- 
difcreerly  profufe  of  it,  it  is  thrown  away  to  no  purpofe,  if 
it  be  without  refpedt  of  perfons :  amongft  irregular  coun- 
tenances, let  us  not  forget  that  fevere  one  J  of  the  emperor 
Conftantius,  who  always,  in  public,  held  his  head  upright 
and  ftraight,  without  bending  or  turning  it  on  either  fide, 
not  fo  much  as  to  look  upon  thofe  who  faluted  him  on  one 
fide,  planting  his  body  in  a  ftiff  immoveable  pofture, 
without  fuffering  it  to  yield  to  the  motion  of  his  coach  ; 
not  during  fo  much  as  to  fpit,  blow  his  nofe,  or  wipe  his 

*  •  Tacit,  in  Vita  AgricoJae,  cap.  i.  +  Plotarch,  In  tbc  life  of 

Ca»fer>  cap.  i.  J  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  14. 

face 
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face  before  people,  f  know  not  whether  the  gefture* 
that  we  obferved  in  me,  were  of  this  firft  quality,  and 
whether  I  had  really  any  fecret  propenfity  tp  this  vice, 
as  it  might  well  be ;  and  I  cannot  be  refponfible  for, the 
ftving  of  the  body. 

But  as  to  the  motions  of  the  foul,  I  jnuft  here  con - 
fefs  what  I  am  fenfibie  of.     This  vanity  •  mfuroptk>II  di. 
connlts  of  two  parts,    the  fetting  too    vided  into  tw* 
great  a  value  upon  ourfelves,  and  too  lit-    fut$- 
tie  a  value  upon  others. 

As  to  the  one,  methinks  thefe  cpnfiderations  ought, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  be  of  fome  weight.  I 
feel  myfelf  importuned  by  an  error  of  the  to°ntundem*u© 
foul,  that  difpleafes  me,  both  as  it  is  un-  bit  pcrfon  an4 
juft,  and  the  more,  as  it  is  troublefome  :  ^  Poffcffion'- 
I  attempt  to  correct  it,  but  I  cannot  root  it  out ;  which 
is,  that  I  leflcn  the  juft  value  of  things  that  I  poffefs, 
and  over- value  others,  'becaufe  they  are  foreign,  abfent^ 
and  none  of  mine.  This  huryiour  fpreads  very  far  ; 
as  the  prerogative  of  the  authority  makes  hufbands  look 
upon  their  own  wives  with  a  vicious  difdain,  and  many 
fathers  their  children,  fo  do  I  :  and,  betwixt  two  equal 
merits,  I  fhould  always  be  fwayedagainft  jnyown  :  i)ot 
fo  much  that  the  jealoufy  of  my  preferment,  and  the 
betrering  of  my  affairs  troubles  my  judgment,  and  hin- 
ders me  from  fatisfying  myfelf,  as  becaufe  domi- 
nion, of  itfelf,  begets  a  contempt  of  what  is  our  own, 
and  over  which  we  have  an  abfolute  command.  Fo- 
reign governments,  manners,  and  languages  infinuate 
themfelves  into  my  efteem  ;  and  I  am  very  fenfibie, 
that  Latin  allures  me,  by  its  dignity,  to  value  it  above 
its  due,  as  happens  to  children,  and  the  common  fort  of 

Seople.  The  oeconomy,  houfe,  and  horfe  of  my  neigh- 
our,  though  no  better  than  my  own,  I  prize  above  my 
own,  becaufe  they  are  not  mine :  befides  that,  I  am  very 
ignorant  in  my  own  affairs;  I  admire  the  aflurance  that 
every  one  has  of  himfelf :  whereas  there  is  not,  almoft, 
any  thing  that  I  am  fure  I  know,  or  that  I  dare  be  re- 
fponfible  to  myfelf  that  I  can  do  :  I  have  not  my  meaps  of 
Vol.  II.  E  e  do» 
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doing  any  thing  dated  and  ready,  and  am  only  inftfaft- 
ed  after  the  eneft,  being  as  doubtful  of  my  own  force,, 
as  I  am  of  anorher*s ;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that*  if 
I  happen  to  do  any  thing  commendable,  I  attribute 
it  Hiore  to  my  fortune  than  indvjftry  ;  forafmuch  as  I 
defign  every  thing  by  chance,  and  in  fear.  I  have  this 
alfo  in  general,  that,  of  all  the  opinions  antiquity  has 
held  of  men  in  grofe,  I  moft  willingly  embrace,  and 
moft  adhere  to  thofe  that  moft  contemn,  viKfy, 
and  annihilate  us,  Methinks  philofophy  has  never  fa 
fair  a  game  to  play,  as  when  ?t  falls  upon  our  vanity 
and  prefumption  ;  when  it  difcovers  man's  irrefolution, 
weaknefs,  and  ignorance.  I  look  upon  the  too  good 
Opinion,  that  man  has  of  himfclf,  to  be  the  nurfing 
mother  of  the  falfeft  opinions,  both  public  and  private. 
Thofe  people  who  ride  aftride  upon  the  epicycle  of 
Mercury,  who  fee  fo  far  into  the  heavens,  are  worfe 
to  me  than  pickpockets  :  for,  in  my  ftudy,  the  fub- 
je&  of  which  is  man,  finding  fo  great  a  variety  of  judg- 
ments, fo  profound  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  one  upon 
another  ;  fo  great  a  divcrfity  and  uncertainty,,  even  in 
the  fchool  of  wifdom  itfelf ;  you  may  judge,  feeing  thofe 
people  could  not  be  certain  of  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, and  their  own  condition,  which  is  continually 
before  their  eyes,  and  within  them ;  feeing  they  do  not 
know  how  that  moves,  which  they  themfelves  move,  nor 
how  to  give  us  a  description  of  the  fpringp  they  them- 
felves govern  and  make  ufe  of;  how  can  1 beUeve  them 
about  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Nile  ?  "  The  curio* 
fity  of  knowing  things  has  been  given  to  man  for  a 
fcourge,"  fays  the  holy  fcripturc.  But,  to  return  to 
what  concerns  myfelf,  1  think  it  very  hard,  that  any 
other  fliould  have  a  meaner  opinion  of  himfelf;  nay, 
that  any  other  fhould  have  a  tticaner  opinion  of  me,  thin 
I  have  of  myfelf,  I  look  upon  myfelf  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon fort,  faving  in  what  I  am  obliged  for  to  myfelf  ; 
guilty  of  the  mcaneft  and  moft  popular  defedts,  but  not 
difowned  or  excufed  ;  and  do  not  value  myfelf  upon  any 
other  account,  than  becaufe  I  know  my  own  value. 

If 
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If  I  have  any  vanity,  it  is  fuperficially  infufed  into 
tne  by  the  treachery  of  my  constitution,    Montaigne  al- 
and has  no  body  that  my  judgment  can     ways  diipieafed 
difcern.     I  am  fprinkled,  but  not  dyed :     w,'*h.  hi8  <*** 
for,  in  truth,  as  to  the  productions  of  the    dpedSly  hit 
mind,  no  part  of  them,  be  it  what  it  will,     jJowicai  efTays, 
ever  fatisfied  me,  and  the  approbation  of  others  is  rib 
coin  for  me ;  my  judgment  Is  tender  and  nice,  efpe- 
cially  in  my  own  concern ;  I  feel  myfelf  float  and  wave* 
by  reafon  of  my  weaknefs.     I  have  nothing  of  my  own 
that  fatisfies  my  judgment :  my  fight  is  clear  and  regu- 
lar enough,  but,  in  opening  it,  it  is  apt  to  dazzle*  as  1 
moft  manifeftly  find  in  poefy :  1  love  it  infinitely,  and 
am  able  to  give  a  tolerable  judgment  of  other  meri*s 
works  :  bur,  in  good  earned*  when  I  apply  myfelf  to  it, 
it  is  fo  puerile,  that  I  cannot  endure  myfelf,     A  man 
may  play  the  fool  in  every  thing  elfe#  but  not  in  poetry. 

——MtMocrihus  effe  foetis 

Nm  homines,  non  dii>  mm  ctmuffere  aiumna  *• 

Nor  men,  nor  gods,  nor  pilfers  ever  deem 
Indifferent  poetry  worthy  of  efteeiri. 

I  would  to  God  this  fentence  was  writ  over  the  doors 
of  all  our  printers,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  fo  many 
rhimers. 


-verum 


Nihil  feeurius  eft  malo  poet  a  f. 

But  the  truth  is,  and  all  the  critics  (hew  it, 

None's  more  conceited  than  a  forry  poet* 

Have  not  we  fuch  people )  Dionyfius,  the  father,  va* 

lued  Mmfetf  fo  much  upon  nothing,  as  ThcpnW}CrOA 

his  poetry.   At  the  Olympic  games,  with  tice  which  the. 

chariots  iurpaffing  all  others  in  magnifi*  p*0?1**^* °* 

-cence,  he  fent  alio  poets  and  muficians  tryjie  who  mi 

to  prefent  his  verfes,  with  tents  and  pa*  tht  tyraat  of  si- 

royally  gilt,  and  hung  with  ta-  cay# 


»  Jfem,  4e  Art*  Poet.  ver.  371,  373,  f  Mart.  lib.  tfi.  cpfe. 

*4* 
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,peftry.     When  his  verfes  came  to  be  recited,  the  grace 
and  excellency  of  the  pronunciation,  at  firft,  attra&cd 
the  attention  of  the  people ;  but  when  they,  afterwards, 
came  to  refledt  on  the  meannefs  of  the  composition, 
they  difdained  it,  and  their  judgments,  being  more  and 
more  nettled,  prefently  proceeded  t.i  fury,  and  ran  to 
,pull  down,  and  tear  all  his  pavilions  to  pieces.     And 
.•  forafmuch  as  his  chariots  never  performed  any  thing 
to  purpofe  in  the  race,  and  as  the  fliip,  which  brought 
back  his  people,  failed  of  making  Sicily,  and  was,  by 
the  tempeft,  driven  and  wrecked  upon  the  coaft  of  Ta- 
rentum,  they  did  certainly  believe  the  gods  were  incenfed, 
as  they  themfelves  were,  againft  that  paltry  poem  ;  and 
even  the  mariners,  who  efcaped  from  the  wreck,  fecond- 
ed  this  opinion  of  the  people ;  to  which  the  oracle,  that 
foretold  his  death,  alfo  feemed,  in  Tome  meafure,  to  fub- 
fcribe;  which  was,  "  That  Dionyfius -f- Ihould  be  near 
"  his  end,  when  he  Ihould  have  overcome  thofe  who 
"  were  better  than  himfelf."    This  he  interpreted  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  furpaffed  him  in  power ;  and, 
having  war  with  them,  often  declined  and  moderated 
vidtory,  left  he  ihould  incur  the  fenfe  of  this  prediftion : 
but  he  mifunderftood  it ;  for  the  god  pointed  at  the  time 
of  the  advantage,  that,  by  favour  and  injuftice,  he  ob- 
tained at  Athens,  over  the  tragic  poets,  better  than  him- 
felf,  having  caufed  his  own  play,  called  the  Leneians, 
to  be  afted  in  emulation  :  prefently  after  this  victory  he 
died,  and  partly  of  the  excefiive  joy  he  conceived  at  the 
fuccefs  of  it.     What  I  find  tolerable  of  mine,  is  not  fo 
really,  and  in  itfelf ;  but  in  companion  of  other  worte 
things,  that,   I  fee,  are  well  enough  received  :  I  envy 
the  happinels  of  thofe  that  can  pleale  and  hug  themfelves 
in  what  they  do,  for  it  is  a  very  eafy  thing  to  be  fo 
pleafed,  becaufe  a  man  extra&s  that  pleafu  re.  from  hifo- 
felf,  efpeciall\"if  he  be  conftant  in  his  felf-conceit.     I 
know  a  poejt,  againft  whom  both  the  intelligent  in  poe- 
try, and  the  ignorant,  abroad  and  at  home,  both  hea- 
ven and  earth*  exclaim,  that  he  has  no  notion  pf  it ; 

.  •  Diodocus  of  SicxJyy  lib.  xiv.  cap.  28.  f  Id,  ibid.  lib.  »»♦  csp.40. 

aod 
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and  yet,  for  all  that,  he  has  never  a  whit  the  worfe  opi- 
nion of  himfelf,  but  is  always  falling  upon  fome  new 
piece,  always  contriving  fome  new  invention,  and  ftill 
perfifts,  with  fo  much  the  more  obftinacy,  as  it  only  con- 
cerns  himfelf  to  ftand  up  in  his  own  defence. 

My  works  are  fo  far  from  pleafing  me,     What  Motion 
that  as  oft  as  I  review  them,  they  difguft    Ksalf  °cn  ha4. 
me :  work*. 

Cum  relego,  fcripfiffc  pudet  y  quia  plurima  cerna% 
Me  quoque  qui  feci,  judice  digna  lini  *. 

When  I  perufe,  I  blufh  at  what  I've  writ, 
And  think  'tis  only  for  the  fire  fit. 

I  have  always  an  idea,  in  my  mind,  of  a  better  form 
than  that  I  have  made  ufe  of,  but  I  cannot  catch  it,  nor 
fit  it  to  my  purpofe ;  yet  even  that  idea  is  but  of  the 
middle  clafs  ;  by  which  I  conclude,  that  the  productions 
of  thofe  rich  and  great  geniufes,  of  former  times, 
are  very  much  beyond  the  utmoft  ftrength  of  my  imagi* 
nation,  or  my  wifh.  Their  writings  not  only  fatisfy, 
but  aftoniih  and  ravifli  me  with  admiration  :  I  judge 
of  thtir  beauty,  I  fee  it,  if  not  to  perfeftion,  yet 
fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  it  is  poffible  for  me  to  afpire  to* 
Whatever  I  undertake,  I  owe  a  facrifice  to  the  Graces, 
as  Plutarch  fay  of  fome  one,  to  cultivate  their  favour.  * 

Ji  quid  trim  placet \ 

Si  quid  duke  bominum  fenjibus  infiuit* 
Debentur  lepidis  omnia  Graliis. 

If  ought  can  ever  pleafe  that  I  indite, 
If  to  men's  minds  it  mini  tiers  delight, 
All's  to  the  lovely  Graces  due. 

They  abandon  me  throughout :  all  I  write  is  rude,  and 
wants  polifhingand  beauty  :  I  cannot  fet  things  off  to  the 
beft  advantage,  my  handling  adds  nothing  to  the  matter ; 
for  which  reafon  1  muft  have  a  fubjedt  forcible,  very 
copious,  and  that  has  a  lullre  of  its  own.  If  I  pitch. 
upon  fubjedts  that  are  popular  and  gay,  it  is  to  follow  my 

•  Ovid,  de  Ponto,  lib.  i.  eleg.  6.  ver,  15,  1 6* 

Ec  3  own 
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own  inclination,  who  do  not  affeft  a  grave  and  ceremo* 
nious  wifdom,  as  the  world  does ;  and  to  make  myfelf, 

not  my  ftyle,  more  fprightly,  which  re* 
Montaigne's  quires  them  rather  grave  and  fevere,  at 
*ylc;  leaft,  if  I  may  call  that  a  ftyle  which  is 

rough  and  irregular  phrafeology,  a  vulgar  jargon,  and 
a  proceeding  without  definition,  divifion,  or  conclufion, 
and  perplexed,  like  that  of  *  Amafanius  and  Rabirius. 
1  can  neither  pleafe  nor  delight,  much  lefs  ravilh :  the 
beft  ftory  in  the  world  is  tarniflied  by  my  handling.  I 
cannot  fpeak  but  in  earneft,  and  am  totally  unprovided 
of  that  facility,  which  I  obferve  in  many  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, of  entertaining  the  firfl  comers,  and  keeping  a 
whole. company  in  breath,  or  amufing  the  ears  of  a 
prince,  with  all  forts  of  difcourfe,  without  being  weary ; 
they  never  wanting  matter,  by  reafon  of  the  faculty  and 
grace  they  have  in  taking  hold  of  the  firft  thing  tl\at  is 
{tar ted,  and  accommodating  it  to  the  humour  and  capa- 
city of  thofe  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  Princes  do  not 
piiich  affed  fo'.id  difcourfes,  nor  I  to  tell  (lories.  The 
£rft  and  eafieft  reafons,  which  are  commonly  the  moft 
liked,  I  know  not  pot  bow  to  employ  ;  I  am  a  bad  orator 
to  the  common  fort :  I  am  apt,  of  every  thing,  to  fay 
theutmoft  that  I  know.  Cicero  is  of  opinion,  **  That,  «f 
*c  in  tre3tifes  of  pbilofophy,  the  exordium  is  the  hardcft 
"  part  ;V  which,  if  it  be  true,  I  am  wife  in  flicking  to 
the  conclufion  :  and  yet  we  are  to  know  how  to  wind  the 
firing  to  all  notes,  and  the  iharpefl  is  that  which  is  the 
moft  feldom  touched  :  there  is,  at  leaft,  as  much  per? 
fe&ion  in  elev^tiqg  an  empty,  as  in  fupporting  a  weighty 
thing :  a  man  njuft  fometimes  fuperficfclly  handle  things, 
2nd  fometimes  fift  them  to  the  bottom  :  I  know,  very 
well,  that  moft  men  keep  themfelves  in  this  lower  form, 
for  not  conceiving  otherwife  than  by  this  fyrface  ;  but 

♦  Cic.  Acad.  Qtiseft.  lib.  i.  ctp.  «• 

f  Montaigne  only  quotes  this  fetitiment  to  ridicule  Cicero,  whom  be 
treats  rather  as  a  fine  orator  than  an  acute  philofopher,  tn  which  be  was 
piot  much  in  the  wrong  i  for  whoever  nicely  examines  Cicero's  phflofo* 
phical  works,  will  eafily  fee,  that  they  are  only  the  fentiments  of  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  **  elegantly  anol  politely  trjaJlsied  iato 
h*finr 

Hike 
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I  likewife  know,  that  the  greateft  ihaffltets,  and  Xeno- 
pbon  and  Plato,  oftencandefccnd  to  this  low  and  popular 
manner  of  fpeaking  and  treating  of  things,  and  yet 
maintaining  them  with'  graces^  which  are  never  want- 
ing to  them. 

As  to  the  reft*  my  language  has  nothing  in  it  that 
is  eafy  and  Uuem  ;  it  is  rough-,  free,  and  irregular  ;  and 
therefore  belt  pleafcs  my  inclination,  it  not  my  judg* 
naent :  but  I  very  Weil  perceive,  that  I  fometimes  give 
myfelf  too  much  rein  ;  and  that,  by  endeavouring  to 
avoid  art  and  affe&acion,  I  fall  into  it  from  another 
quarter. 

brevis  effe  talon, 

Obfcurusfi*  K . 

Striving  to  be  concife,  I  prove  obfcure. 

flato  fays,  "  that  neither  the  long  nor  the  fhort,  are 
**  properties,  that  ever  take  away,  or  give  worth  to  Ian- 
"  guage."  Should  I  attempt  to  follow  the  other  more 
even,  fmooth,  and  regulated  ftyle,  I  fhould  never  attain 
to  it ;  and,  though  the  Ihort  round  periods  and  cadences 
of  Saliuft  beft  fuit  with  my  humour,  yet  I  find  Caefer 
greater,  and  harder  to  imitate;  and,  though  myinclina* 
tiOn  would  rather  prompt  toe  to*  imitate  Seneca's  way 
of  writing,  yet  I  neverthelefs,  more  efteem  that  of  Plu«- 
tarch.  Booh  in  filftnce  and  fpeaking,  I-  (imply  follow  my 
own  natural  way ;  from  whence,  perhaps,  it  falls-  out, 
that  I  am  better  at  fpeakibg,  than  writing.  Motion 
and  action  animate  words,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  lay 
about  them  brifltly,  as  1  do*  and  grow  hot.  The  com- 
portment, the  countenance,  the  voice,  the  robe,  and 
the  tribunal,  may  fet  off  Jbme  things,  that,  of  them-' 
fclves,  would  appear  no  better  than  prating.  Meflala 
complains*  in  Tacitus  f,  of  the  *4  Streightnefs  of  fome 
4€  garments  in  his  time,  and  of  the  form  of  the  roftra, 
"  where  the  orators  were  to  deelbim,  which  weakened 
«*  their  eloquence/' 

•  Herat.  Art.  Pott,  ver.  *s,  %6.  .    . 

f  in  hit  dialc^tie,  "  Dc  Catufb  coxrupc*  Eloqumtia,*  fab  fine*. 

E  e  4  My 
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,  My  French  tongue  is  corrupted,  both  in  pronuocia* 
-b.  .      tion,  and  language,  t>y  the  barbarifm  of 

fed  b^tbe^itfea  Joay  country :  I  never  faw,a  man,  who  wa* 
of  hh  native  a  native  of  any  of  the  provinces  on  this 
tountry.  fi<je  Qf  t^e  kingdom,  who  had  not  the 

brogue  of  his  place  of  birth,  and  which  was  not  offen- 
five  to  ears  that  were  purely  French  :  yet  it  is  not  that 
I  am  fo  perfect  in  my  Perigordin ;  for  I  am  no  more 
converfant  in  it  than  High-Dutch,  nor  do  I  much  care. 
It  is  a  language,  like  the  reft  about  me  on  every  fide, 

thofe   of    Poitou,    Xaintonge,   Angou- 

£t  St?'  tf    lefme>  Limofin,  and  Auvergne,  a  mixed, 

drawling,  dirty  language. 
There  is,  indeed,  above  us,  towards  the  mountains,  a 

fort  of  Gafcon  fpoke,  that  I  am  mightily 
^  Jafconlan-     takcn  with,  which  is  dry,  concife,  fignU 

ficant,  and,  in  truth,  a  more  manly  and 
military  language  than  any  other  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
as  nervous,  potent,  and  pertinent,  as  the  French  is  grace- 
*  ful,  delicate,  and  copious. 

As  to  the  J^atin,  which  was  given  me  for  my  mother- 

With  what  eafe  tongue> l  have,  by  difufe,  loft  the  faculry 
be  learned  the  of  fpeaking  it,  and,  indeed,  of  writing  it 
Latin-  too,  wherein  I  formerly  excelled  ;    by 

which  you  may  fee  how  inconfiderable  I  am  on  that  fide. 
Beauty  is  a  thing  of  great  efteem  in  the  correfpondence 
The  advantage  amongft  men ;  it  is  the  principal  means 
of  the  beauty  of  of  acquiring  the  favour  and  good- liking 
the  body.  0f  one  another,  and  no  man  is  fo  bar- 

barous and  morofe,  that  does  not  perceive  himfelf,  in 
fome  fort,  ftruck  with  its  comelinefs.  The  body  has 
a  great  {hare  in  our  being,  has  an  eminent  place  there, 
and  therefore  its  ftrudture  and  composition  are  of  very 
juft  confederation.  They  who  go  about  to  difunite, 
and  feparate  our  two  principal  parts  from  one  another, 
are  to  blame :  we  muft,  on  the  contrary,  unite  and 
Jrejoin  them.  We  muft  command  the  foul  not  to  with- 
draw to  entertain  itfelf  apart,  hot  to  defpife  and  aban- 
don the  body,  (neither  can  Ihe  do  itj  but  by  fome  fi- 
diculbus  cduhteffeit) ;  but  to  unite  herfelf  dofe  to  it,  to 

embrace, 
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Embrace,  cherifh,  affift,  govern,  and  advifc  it,  and  to 
bring  it  back,  and  fet  it  into  the  true  way  when  it  wan- 
ders :  in  fum,  to  efpoufe,  and  be  a  hufband  to  it,  for- 
afmuch  as  their  effe&s  do  not  appear  to  be  diverfe  and. 
contrary,  but  uniform  and  concurring.  Chriftians  have 
a  particular  inftru&ion  concerning  this  connection,  for 
they  know,  that  the  divine  juftice  embraces  this  fociety 
and  conjun&ion  of  body  and  foul,  even  to  the  making 
the  body  capable  of  eternal  rewards ;  and  that  God  has 
an  eye  to  every  man's  ways,  and  will  have  him  to  re- 
ceive entire,  the  chaftifement  or  reward  of  his  a&ions. 
The  feft  of  the  Peripatetics,  of  all  others  the  moft  fo- 
ciable,  attributes  to  wifdom  this  fole  care,  equally  to 
provide  for,  and  .procure  the  good  of  thefe  two  affociatc 
parts  :  and  the  other  fe&s,  in  not  fufficiehtly  applying 
themfelvcs  to  the  confideration  of  this  union,  {hew 
themfelves  to  be  partial^  one  for  the  body,  ^nd  the  other 
for  the  foul,  with  equal  error;  and  to  have  loft  their 
fubjedt,  which  is  Man ;  and  their  guide,  which  they  ge- ' 
nerally  confefs  to  be  Nature.  The  firft  diftindtion  that 
ever  was  amongft  men,  and  the  firft  confideration  that 
gave  fome  pre-eminence  over  others,  it  is  likely,  was 
the  advantage  of  beauty. 


agros  divifere,  atque  dedere 


Pro  facie  cujuf que,  et  viribus,  ingenioqut: 
Nam  fades  multum  valuit,  virefque  vigebant  *. 

y   •   - — Then  fteady, bounds 
Mark'd  out  to  ev'ry  man  his  private  grounds ; 
Each  had  his  proper  (hare,  each  one  was  fit, 
According  to  his  beauty,  ftrength,  or  wit ; 
For  beauty  then,  and  ftrength  had  moft  command. 

Now,  I  am  fomething  lower  than  the  middle  ftature; 
a  defe<3  that  is  not  oply  difagreeable,  but 
inconvenient,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  are     SSj^Mke? 
in  office  and  command,  for  want  of  the 
authority  derived  from  a  graceful  prefence,  and  a  majeftic 
ftature.     C  Marius  did  not,  willingly,  lift  any  foldiers 

•  Lucrct.  lib.  v.  yer.  1109 . 

1  under 
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uuder  fix  feet  high.  The  courtier  has,  indeed,  reafon 
to  defire  a  common  flat u re  in  the  perfon  he  is  to  make, 
rather  than  any  other,  and  to  reject  all  ftrangenefs  that 
fliould  make  him  be  pointed  at :  but,  in  chufing,  if  it  be 
neccflary,  in  this  mediocriy,  to  have  him  rather  below 
than  above  the  common  ftandard,  I  would  not  have  a 
foldier  tobefo.  "  Little  men,  fays  Ariftotle,  are  very 
"  pretty,  but  not  handfome ;  the  greatnefs  of  foul  is 
"  discovered  in  a  great  body,  as  beauty  is  in  a  large 
"  tall  one.  The  Ethiopians  and  Indians,  fays  he,  in 
"  chufing  their  kings,  and  magiftrates,  had  a  fpecial 
€l  regard  to  the  beauty  and  ftature  of  their  perfons." 
They  had  reafon,  for  it  creates  refpeft  in  thofe  that  fol- 
low them ;  and  to  fee  a  leader,  of  a  brave  and  godly  fta- 
ture  march  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  ftrikes  a  terror 
into  the  enemy. 

« 

Ipfe  inter  primos  praftanti  carport  Turnusr 
Vertitur,  artna  tenens%  tt  Mo  vertice  fupra  eft  *. 

The  graceful  Turnus,  talleft  by  the  head, 
Shaking  his  arms,  himfelf  the  warriors  led. 

Our  holy  and  heavenly  King,  of  whom  every  circum- 
ftance  is  moft  carefully,  and  with  the  greateft  religion 
and  reverence  to  be  obferved,  has  not,  himfelf,  refufed 
bodily  recommendation,  Speciofus  forma  pra  JUHs  bomi- 
num :  "  He  f  is  fairer  than  the  children  of  men."  And 
Plato,  with  temperance  and  fortitude,  requires  beauty 
in  the  confervators  of  his  Republic  It  would  vex  you, 
that  a  man  fliould  apply  himfelf  to  you,  amongft  your 
iervants,  to  enquire  where  Monfieur  is,  and  that  you 
Ihould  only  have* the  remainder  of  the  compliment  of 
the  hat,  that  is  made  to  your  barber,  or  your  fecretary ; 
as  it  happened  to  poor  Philopoemen,  who  arriving  the 
firft  of  all  his  company  at  an  inn  where  he  was  ex- 
pe&cd,  the  hoftlefs,  who  knew  him  not,  and  faw  him 
a  mean-looking  man,  employed  him  to  help  her 
maids  a  little  to  draw  water,  or  make  a  fire  againft 

•  Virr.  iEncid.  lib.  vii.  ver,  783,  &t»    '         f  Pith  alt.  ?«r. ». 

Philo- 
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Philoposroen's  coming :  the  *  gentlemen  of  his  train  ar- 
riving prefently  after,  and  furprifedto,  fee  him  bufyin  this 
fine  employment  (for  he  failed  not  to  do  as  he  had  bee* 
bid)  aiked  him,  "  What  he  was  doing  there  :"  « I  am, 
"  (faid  he,)  payingthe  penalty  of  my  uglinefc/*  The  odier 
beauties  belong  to  the  women,  but  the  beauty  of  ftature 
is  the  only  beauty  of  the  men.  Where  there  is  a  low-, 
nefs  of  flacure,  neither  the  largenefsand  roundnefi  of  the 
forehead,  nor  fair  lovely  eyes,  nor  die  moderate  fize  of 
the  nofe,  nor  the  little nefs  of  die  ears  and  mouth,  nor  the 
evennefs  and  whitenefs  of  the  teeth,  nor  the  tbicknefs 
of  a  well-fit  brown  beard  fliining  like  the  hulk  of  a 
ehefnut,  nor  curled  hair,  nor  the  juft  proportion  of  the 
head,  nor  a  freih  complexion,  nor  a  pieafing  air  of  the 
face,  nor  a  body  without  any  offenfivc  fcenr,  nor  the  juft 
proportion  of  limbs,  can  make  a  handibme  man. 

I  am,  as  to  the  reft,  ftrong,  and  well  knit :  my  face 
is  not  puffed,  but  full :  my  complexion    ,-. m      ..    , 
betwixt  jovial  and  melancholic,  mode-    §&$*,  mrt  &e. 
rately  fanguine  and  hot. 

Unde  rigentfetis  tnihi  crura  y  etpeQera  vilUs\m 

Whence  'tis  my  thighs  fo  rough  and  briftkd  are, 
And  that  my  bread  is  fo  thick-fct  with  hair. 

My  health  vigorous  and  fprightly,  even  to  a  well  ad* 
vanced  age,  and  rarely  troubled  with  ficknefs.  Such  I 
^ras,  I  fay,  for  I  do  not  make  any  reckoning  of  myfelf, 
now  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  avenues  of  old-age,  be- 
ing already  paft  forty : 

minutatim  zires,  et  robur  adult  urn 


'  Frangitt  ft  in  partem  prjorcm  liquitur  atas  J. 

Thence,  by  degrees,  our  ftrength  melts  all  away, 
And  txeaeh'rous  age  creeps  on,  and  things  decay. 


*  In  the  Life  of  Philopctmen,  tojLPlutarcb,  chap,  x. 

f  MtflUttfe ii».tp.  36.  vcp«  5t  J  Lypret,  lib.  ii.  «r.  1130. 
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What  I  (hall  be  from  this  time  forward,  will  be  but  a 
half  being,  and  no  more  me  :  I  every  day  efcape  and 
Ileal  away  from  myfclf : 

Singula  di  nobis  ann't  pr<edantur  cuntes  *. 
Every  year  deals  fomething  from  us. 

Agility  and  addrefs  I  never  had,  and  yet  am  the  fon 

.  of  a  very  aftive  and  fprightly  father, 

▼wtailfhfomer    w^o  continued  to  be  fo  to  an   extreme 

and,  in  general,    old  age  :    I  have  feldom  known    any 

funWofdVigyoeur  man>  °^  *"s  condition,  his  equal  in  all 
and  could  take    bodily  exercifes ;  as  1  have  feldom  met 

paint  when  he  wit[j  zny  wh0  havc  not  excelled  me,  ex- 
sad  a  mind  to  it.  .  J  .  ^      t  •   i    r . .-.. 

cept  in  running,  at  which  I  was  pretty 
good.  .In  mufic  or  finging,  for  which  I  have  a  very  un- 
fit voice,  or  to  play  on  any  fort  of  instrument,  they  could 
never  teach  me  any  thing.  In  dancing,  tennis,  or  wreft- 
ling,  I  could  never  arrive  to  more  than  an  ordinary  pitch ; 
in  fwimming,  fencing,  vaulting,  and  leaping,  to  none  at 
all.  My  hands  are  fo  benumbed,  that  I  can  only  write 
fo  as  to  read  it  myfelf ;  fo  that  I  had  rather  mend  what  I 
have  fcribbled,  than  to  take  the  trouble  to  write  it  over 
fair  :-and  I  do  not  read  much  better  than  I  write.  I  can- 
not handfomely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever  make  a 
pen,  or  carve  at  table,  nor  faddle  a  horfe,  nor  carry  a 
hawk,  and  fly  her,  nor  call  the  dogs,  nor  fpeak  to  birds, 
lior  horfes.  In  fine,  my  bodily  qualities  are  very  well 
fuited  to  thofe  of  my  foul  ;  there  is  nothing  fprightly, 
only  a  full  and  firm  vigour  :  I  am  patient  enough  of  la- 
bour and  pains,  provided  1  go  voluntarily  to  the  work, 
and  only  fo  long  as  my  own  defire  prompts  me  to  it. 

MoUiter  aufterum  Jludio  fallentt  labor  em  -f. 

Whilft  the  delight  makes  you  ne'er  mind, the  pain. 

Otherwife,  if  I  am  not  allured  with  fome  pleafure,  or 
have  any  other  guide  than  my  own  pure  and  free  inclina- 

* 

•  Hor.  Iib.il*  ep .  %,  ver,  $5.  t  Idem,  ibid.  fee.  ••  vefe-i*. 

tion, 
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tfon,  I  am  therein  good  for  nothing  :  for  I  am  of -a  hu- 
mour, that,  life  and  health  excepted,  there  is  nothing 
for  which  I  will  beat  my  brains,  and  that  I  will  purchafe 
at  the  price  of  vexation  and  conftraint; 


•tanti  mibi  non  Jit  opaci 


Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aururn  *. 

Rich  Tagi:s*  fands  fo  dear  I  would  not  buy, 
Nor  all  the  riches  in  the  fea  that  lie. 

♦ 

Being  extremely  idle,  and  quite  unreftrained,  both  by  na- 
ture and  art,  I  would  as  willingly  lend  a  man  my  blood, 
as  my  pains.  I  have  a  foul  free,  and  entirely  its  own,  and 
accuftomed  to  guide  itfelf  after  It  its  own  fafhion  ;  and, 
having  hitherto  never  had  either  matter  or  governor  fet 
over  me,  I  have  walked  as  far  as  I  would,  and  the  pace 
that  beft  pleafed  myfelf :  this  is  it  that  has  rendered  me 
effeminate,  and  of  no  ufe  to  any  but  myfelf. 

And,  for  my  part,  there  was  no  need  of  forcing  my 
heavy  and  lazy  difpofition  ;  for  being  He  wa.  content- 
born  to  fuch  a  fortune  as  I  had  reafon  to  ed  with  his  con- 
be  contented  with,  (a  reafon,  neverthelefs,  ditwn. 
which  a  thoufand  others  of  my  acquaintance  would  have 
rather  made  ufe  of  for  a  plank  upon  which  to  pafs  over 
to  a  higher  fortune,  to  tumult  and  difquiet)  I  fought  for 
no  more,  and  alfo  got  no  more : 

Non  agimur  tumidis  ventis^  Aquilone  fecundo% 
Non  tamen  adverjis  celatem  ducimus  Aujlris  ; 
ViribuSy  ingenio,  fpecie>  virtute^  locoy  ret 
Extremi  primorum,  extremis  ufque  prior es  f . 

I  am  not  wafted  by  the  fwelling  gales 

♦  Of  winds  propitious,  with  expanded  fails ; 
'    Nor  yet  expos'd  to  tempeft-bearing  ftrife, 
.    Adrift  to  ftruggle  thro*  the  ways  of  life  : 

For  health,  wit,  virtue,  honour,  wealth,  I'm  caft 

*  Behind  the  foremoft,  but  before  the  laft. 

.  *  Juv.  fat.  iii.  v«r.  54,  55  f  Hon  lib,  ii.  ep.  a.  ?er.  soi. 

I  wanted 
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I  wanted  but  a  competency  tx>  content  me;  which,  never- 
thelefe,  is  a  government  of  foul,  to  take  it  right,  equally 
difficult  in  all  forts  of  conditions,  and  which,  by  cuftom, 
we  fee  more  eafity  found  in  want  than  abundance :  for- 
afmuch,  perhaps,  as,  according  to  the  courfe  of  our 
other  parnons,  the  defire  of  riches  is  more  iharpenedby 
the  ufe  we  make  of  them,  than  by  the  need  we  have  of 
them ;  and  the  virtue  of  moderation  more  rare  than  that 
of  patience.  I  never  had  any  thing  to  defire,  but  quietly 
to  enjoy  the  eftate,  that  God,  by  his  bounty,  had  put  into 
my  hands  :  I  have  never  known  any  work  that  was  trou- 
bkforne,  and  have  had  little  to  manage  befides  my  own 
affairs ;  or,  if  I  have,  it  has  been  upon  condition  to  ma- 
nage them  at  my  own  leifure,  and  after  my  own  method, 
fkey  having  been  committed  to  my  trcrft  by  fbch  as  had  a 
confidence  in  me,  that  did  not  importune  me,  and  that 
knew  me  well :  for  men  of  experience  will  get  fervice 
out  of  a  refty  and  broken-winded  horfe. 

I  was  trained  up,  from  a  child,  after  a  gentle  and  free 

He wi.  i»t«r«l-  mani^r>  and  even  then,  exempt  from 
Yf  delicate  and  any  rigorous  fubjechon:  all  this  has  help- 
ind<flent,  e<j  me  to  a  Complexion  delicate  and  carc- 

kfs,  even  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  love  t?o  have  my  lofles, 
and  the  diforders  wherein  I  am  concerned,  concealed  from 
me  :  in  the  account  of  my  expences,  I  put  down  what 
my  negligence  cofts  me  to  feed  and  maintain  it* 

~—«b£C  nempe  fuperfunt, 
Qua  doimnum  fallunt,  qua  profint  furibus  *. 

where  no  fuperfluous  wealth  unknown 

f  To  its  rich  lord,  that  thieves  may  make  their  own. 

I  do  not  care  to  know  what  I  have,  that  I  may  be  lefs  fen- 
fible  of  my  lofs :  I  intreat  thofe  that  live  with  me,  where 
affeftion  and  good  deeds  are  wanting,  to  deceive  me, 
and  put  me  off1,  with  fomething  that  may  look  tolerably 
well.    For  want  of  refolution  enough  to  fupport  the 

•  Hor.  lib.  i.  ep.  6.  *er.  45. 

t  Here  Montatgna  diverts  Horace's  words  from  their  true  fenfe,  to 
adapt  taem  to  his  owa  thought. 

fliock 
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ihock  of  the  adverfe  accidents,  to  which  we  are  fubjedt ; 
and  ferioufly  applying  myfelf  to  the  management  erf  my 
affair?,  I  indulge  this  opinion  -as  much  as  l  can,  Wholly 
leaving  it  all  to  fortune  ;  to  take  all  things  at  the  worft, 
and  to  refolve  to  bear  that  worft  with  meeknefs  and  pa- 
tience :  that  is  the  only  thin^  I  aim  at,  and  to  which  I  ap- 
ply my  whole  meditation  :  in  danger,  I  do  not  fo  much 
confider  how  Ifhall  efcape  it,  as  of  how  little  importance 
it  is  whether  I  efcape  it,  or  no ;  ftiould  i  be  left  dead  trpon 
the  place,  what  matter  ?  Not  being  to  govern  events, 
I  govern  myfelf,  and  apply  myfelf,  to  them,  if  they  do 
not  apply  themfclves  to  me.  I  have  no  great  art  to  turn 
off,  efcape  from,  or  to  force  fortune,  and  vwifely  ro  guide 
.  and  incline  things  to  my  own  biafs  :  I  have  yet  left  pa- 
tience to  undergo  the  troublefome  and  painful  care  there- 
in required ;  and  the  moft  uneafy  condition,  for  me,  is 
to  be  kept  in  fufpence  on  urgent  occafions,  and  to  be 
agitated  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 

Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lighted  moment,  is 
very  troublefome  to  me ;  and  I  find  my 
mind  more  put  to  it  to  undergo  the  vari-  *fj|J^^,m3r 
ous  tumbling  and  toffing  of  doubt  and 
consultation,  than  to  fet  up  its  reft,  and  to  acquiefce  iu 
whatever  fhall  happen  after  the  die  is  thrown.  Few  pafi. 
fions  break  my  fleep,  but,  of  deliberations,  theleaftdif- 
turbs  me.  As  in  the  roads  I  willingly  avoid  rhofe  that 
are  Hoping  and  flippery,  and  put  myfelf  into  the  beaten 
track,  how  dirty  or  deep  foever,  where  I  can  fall  no  lower, 
and  there  feek  my  fafety ;  fo  1  love  misfortunes  that  are 
purely  fo,  fuch  as  do  not  torment  and  teaze  me  with  the 
uncertainty  of  their  growing  better ;  but,  at.  the*  firft  pufh, 
plunge  me  dire&ly  into  the  word  than  can  be  expe&ed, 

Dubia  pl#s  torquent  mala  *• 
Doubtful  ills  do  plague  us  worft. 

In  events,  I  carry  myfelf  like  a  man,  in  the  cpnduft  of 
them,  like  a  child  :  the  fear  of  the  fall  more  (hakes 
me  than  the  fall  itfelf ;  it  will  not  quitcoft.     The -co- 

•  »  SeiMc.  Agamemnon.  a&  iii.  fc.  i.  v«i\  t$. 

vetotw 
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vetous  man  fares  worfe  with  his  paffion  than  the  poor 
man,  and  the  jealous  man  than  the  cuckold  j  and  a  per- 
fon  oft-times  lofes  more  by  defending  his  vineyard,  than 
if  he  gave  it  up.  The  lowed  walk  is  the  fafeft,  it  is  the 
feat  of  constancy ;  you  have  there  need  of  no  one  but 
yourfelf,  it  is  there  founded,  and  wholly  {lands  upon  its 
own  bails.  Has  not  this  example  of  a  gentleman,  very 
well  known,  fome  air  of  philofophy  in  it  ?  He  married, 
being  well  advanced  in  years,  having;  fpent  his  youth  in 
good-fellowfhip,  a  great  talker,  and  a  free  joker  :  and 
calling  to  mind  how  much  the  fubjedt  of  cuckoldom  had 
given  him  occafion  to  talk  of,  and  banter  others,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  paying  him  in  his  own  coin,  he 
married  a  wife  from  a  place  where  any  man  may  have 
flefli  for  his  money  :  "  Good- morrow,  whore ;  good- 
"  morrow  cuckold ;"  and  there  was  not  any  thing 
where-with  he  more  commonly  and  openly  entertained 
thofe  that  cime  to  fee  him,  than  with  this  defign  of  his, 
by  which  he  (lopped  the  private  muttering  of  mockers, 
and  blunted  the  edge  of  this  reproach. 

As  to  ambition,  which  is  neighbour,  or  rather  daugh* 

Difgufted  at  ter  t0  preemption,  fortune,  to  advance 
•mbition,  be-       me,  muft  have  come  and  taken  me  by 

w£ntf  iU  Un"  the  hand ;  for  to  troubk  myfelf  for  an 
ccr  ain  y*  uncertain  hope,  and  to  have  fubmitted 

myfelf  to  all  the  difficulties  that  accompany  thofe  who 
endeavour  to  bring  themfelves  into  credit  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  progrefs,  is  what  I  never  cpuld  have  done, 

fpem  pretio  non  emo  *. 
I  will  not  purchafe  hope  with  money. 

I  apply  myfelf  to  what  I  fee,  and  to  what  I  have  in 
my  hand,  and  fcarce  ftir  out  of  my  harbour. 

Alttr  remus  aquas,  alter  tibi  radat  arenas  -f*. 

Into  the  fea  I  plunge  one  oar, 
.    And  with  the  other  rake  the  ihore, 

« 

•  Tereat.  Add  ph.  a&,  ii.  fc,  »•  ver.  i  x.  f  Pfflp.  life,  ifi.  el,  j. 

ver.  a  3. 

And, 
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Befid?s,  a  man  rarely  qrriveg  to  thefe  adyancements, 
but  in  firft  hazarding  what  he  has  <*f  his  own :  *od  I 
am  of  opinion,  that,  if  a  man  have  fufficient  to  main* 
tain  him  in  the  condition  wherein  be  wag  born  and  bred, 
it  is  a  great  folly  to  hazard  that  upon  die  uncertainty  of 
augmenting  it.  He  to  whom  fortune  has  denied  whereoii 
to  fet  his  foot,  and  a  quiet  and  oompofed  eftabliftunefej;* 
is  to  be  excufed  if  he  ventures  what  he  haft,  becdufe* 
happen  what  will,  neceffity  puts  him  upon  fluffing 
for  himfelf. 

Capicnda  rebus  in  mails  prateps  tia  eft  *» 

A  defperate  cafe  muft  have  a  defperate  courfe. 

I  rather  excufe  a  younger  brother,  to  cxpofc  what  his 
friends  have  left  him  to  the  courtefy  of  fortune,  than 
him  with  whom  the  honour  of  his  family  is  intrufted, 
who  cannot  be  neceffitous,  but  by  his  own  fault.  I 
found  a  much  (horter  and  more  eafy  way,  by  the  advice 
of  the  good  friends  I  had  in  my  younger  days,  to  free 
myfelf  from  any  fuch  ambition,  and  to  fit  dill. 

Cut  fit  conditio  dulcis,  fine  pulton  palm*  f* 

Too  happy,  in  his  country  feat, 

To  gain  the  palm  with  dud  and  fweat* 

Judging  alfo  rightly  enough  of  my  own  abilities,  that  they 
Were  not  capable  of  any  great  matters ;  and  calling  to 
mind  the  laying  of  the  late  chancellor  Olivier,  "  that  the 
"  French  were  like  monkies*  that  climb  up  a  tree,  from 
"  branch  to  branch,  and  never  flop  till  they  come  to  the 
"  bigheft,  and  there  ihew  their  breech/* 

furpe  eft  quod  nequeds  capiti  commit tere  pondm> 
Etpreffum  inftexo  mox  dare  terga  genu  J. 

It  is  a  lhame  to  load  the  fhoulders  fo, 
That  they  the  burden  cannot  undergo ; 

•  Scntc.  Agamem.  aft.  ii.  w.  4*       f  Homt  lib*  i.  epift.  f .  ver.  jt. 
I  Propers,  lib.  lit;  tl.  9.  f tr.  $$  6. 

Voi.  If.  ?i  And, 
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•    And,  the  knees  bending  with  the  weight,  to  quit 
The  pond'rous  load,  and  turn  the  back  to  it. 

I  fhould  find  the  beft  qualities,  I  have,  ufelefs  in  thefe 

times :  my  eafy  behaviour  would  have  been 

The  age,  m  called  weaknefs  and  negligence ;  my  faith 

i  taignc  waT"         and  confeience,  fcrupulofity  and  fuperfti- 

,  hv«t  not  at  all     tion;  my  liberty  and  freedom  would  have 

humour.6  ^fhl8      keen  rcPutccJ  troublefotnfe,  inconfiderate, 

and  ralh:  "  ill  luck  is  good  for  fome- 
"  thing."  It  is  good  to  be  born  in  a  very  depraved  age ; 
for  fo,  in  comparifdn  of  others,  you  fhall  be  reputed 
virtuous  very  cheap.  He  that,  in  our  days,  is&pari- 
c\de%  and  a  facrilegious  perfon,  is  an  bonefi  man^  and  a 
;  man  of  bqneur. 

Nunc  Ji  depefitum  non  inficiatur  amicus ', 
Si  reddat  vet e rem  cum  tot  a  eerugine  follem, 
JProdigiofa fides,  ct  lufcis  digna  libellisy 
Quaque  coronet  a  lujir&ri  debeat  agna  ■'. 

Now  if  a  friend  infringes  not  his  truft, 
But  the  old  purfereflores,  with  all  its  ruft; 
'Tis  a  prodigious  faith,  thjt  ought,  in  gold, 
Amongft  the  Tufcan  annals  he  inroll'd  ; 
And  a  crown'd  lamb  fhould  on  the  altar  bleed, 
In  honour  of  the  meritorious  deed. 

•  Never  was  there  a  time  or  place  wherein  princes  might 

•  expedV  more  certain  and  greater  rewards  for  their  virtue 
and  juftice.  The  firtt  rhat  fhall  make  it  his  bufinefs  to 
get    himfelf  into  favour  and   efteeni  by  tbofe   wavs, 

il.  am.  much  deceived,  if  he  do  not  fairly  get  the 
ftart  of  his  companions.  Force  afid  violence  can  do 
fome  things,  but  not  all :  we  fee  merchants,  coun- 
try juftices,  and  artifans,  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  -beft 
gentry,  in  valour  and  military  knowledge:  they  per- 
form honourable  adtions,  botb  public  and  private -,  they 
fight  duels,  and  defend'  towns  in  our  prefent  wars.  A 
prinxe  ftifles  his  renown  in  this  croud  :  let  him  fliine 
bright  in  humanity,  truth,  loyalty,  temperance,    and 

•  Juv.  &t*xil.  vcr.  60,  &c. 

efpecially 
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cfpecially  in  juftice;  characters  rare,  and  almoft  un* 
known  ;  it  is  by  the  fole  good-will  of  the  people  that  he 
can  do  his  bufipefs,  and  no  other  qualities  can  attract 
their  good- will  like  thofe,  as  being  of  greateft  utility  to 
them,  *  Nil  eft,  tarn  popular -e  quam  bonitas :  "  nothing  is 
"  fo  popular  as  goodnefs."  By  this  proportion  I  had 
been  great  and  rare,  as  I  find  myfelf  now  a  pigmy,  and 
vulgar  in  proportion  to  fome  paft  ages;  wherein,  if  oth$r 
better  qualities  did  not  concur,  it  was  common  to  fee  a 
man  moderate  in  his  revenges,  gentle  in  refenting  inju- 
ries, true  to  his  word,  neither  double  nor  fupple,  nor  ac- 
commodating his  faith  to  the  will  of  others,  and  the 
turns  of  times:  I  would  rather  fee  all  affairs  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin,  than  falfify  my  faith  to  fecure  them* 

For  as  to  this  virtue  of  hypocrify  and  diffimulatiQD* 
which  is  now  in  fo  great  requeft,  I  mor- 
tally hate  it ;  and  of  all  vices,  find  none     S^IdkltSw 
that  fliews  fo  much  bafenefs  and  meannefs     which  Mon-  ' 
of  fpirit :  it  is  a  cowardly  and  fervile  hu-     **}%**  hc*d  V* 

1     r  1  •  1  1   1  •  /•     •/•!_•  the  otmoit  arb- 

ir.our  for  a  man  to  hide  and  diiguiie  him-     horrence, 
fclf  under  a  vizor,  and  not  dare  to  fhew 
himfelf  what  he  is.  By  this  our  followers  are  .trained  up  to 
treachery;  being  brought  up  to  fpeak  what  is  not  truef 
ihcy  make  no  confeience  of  a  lye  :  a  generous  heart  ought 
not  to  give  the  lye  to  its  own  thougnts,   but  will  make 
itfelf  feen  within,  where  all  is  go:  d,  or,  at  leaft,  humane. 
Ariftotle  reputes  it  "  the  office  of  magnanimity,  openly 
"  and  profell'edly  to  love  and  hate,  to  judge  and  fpeak 
"  with  all  freedom;  and  not  to  value  the  approbation 
"  ordiflikeof  others,  at  the  expenceof  truth."  Apollo- 
nius  faid,  €t  it  was  for  {laves  to  lye,  and  for  freemen  to 
"  fpeak  truth/'     It  is  the  chief  and  fundamental  part  of 
virtue ;  we  mud  love  it  for  its  own  fake :  he  that  fpeaks 
the  trurh,  becaufe  he  is  otherwife  obliged  fo  to  do,  and 
becaufe  he  ferves;   and  that  is  not  afraid  to   lye,  when 
it  fignifics  nothing  to  any-body ;  is  not  fufficiently  true. 
My  foul  naturally  abominates  lying,  and        . 
hates  the  very  thought  of  it :  I  have  an  in-     dSJJcd™" 
ward  bafhfulnefs,  and  a  fmart  remorfe,  if 

• 

•  Cicero  pro  Ligarie,  cap.  1*. 

P  f  2  ever 
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ever  a  lye  efcapc  me,  as  fometimes  it  does,  being  fur- 
prifed  and  hurried  by  occafions  that  allow  me  no  pre- 
mediation.  A  man  mult  not  always  tell  all,  for  that 
Were  folly ;  but  what  a  man  fays  fhould  be  what  he 
thinks,  othcrwife  it  is  knaverv  :  I  do  not  know  whsft  ad- 
Vantage  men  pretend  to  by  eternally  counterfeiting  and 
diflembling,  if  not,  never  to  be  Lelievcd,  even  when 
they  fpeak  the  truth.  This  may,  once  or  twice,  pafsupon 
men;  but  to  profefs  concealing  their  thoughts,  and  to 
boaft,  as  fome  of  cur  princes  have  done,  "  that  they 
u  would  burn  their  fhirrs  if  they  knew  their  true  in- 
*c  tendons;"  which  \Vas  a  faying  of  the  ancient Metellus 
of  Macedon ;  and,  "  that  he  who  knows  not  how  to 
"  diflemble,  knows  not  how  to  rule.**  This  is  giving 
warning  to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  that 
all  they  lay  is  Nothing  but  lying  and  deceit.  *  Quoquis 
xtrfiaioT)  H  callidkr  eft^  bec  inviftor  et  JuJpcRior,  deiraSa 
epiniont  probitatis :  "  the  more  fubtle  and  cunning  any 
'•  one  is,  the  more  is  he  hated  and  fufpedtcd,  the  opinion 
"  of  his  integrity  being  loft  and  gone."  It  were  a  great 
Simplicity  to  any  ( ne  to  lay  any  ftrefs  either  on  the  coun- 
tenance or  word  of  a  man,  that  has  put  on  a  rcfoluticn 
to  be  always  another  thing  without  than  he  is  within,  as 
Tiberius  did  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive,  what  intereft  fuch 
can  have  in  tue  converfation  with  men,  feeing  they  pro- 
duce nothing  that  is  admitted  for  truih:  whoever  is 
dHloyal  to  tnvh,  is  the  fame  to  falfliood  alio, 

Thofeof  our  time,  who  have  confidered,   in  the  efta- 

blHhmentof  the  duty  of  a,  prince,  the  wel- 
pomncc  ItV*  to  ^arc  ot  his  affairs  only,  and  have  preferred 
princes  to  a-         that  to  the  care  of  his  faith  and  confeience, 

void  knatery.  m  jght  fty  fomcthing  t0  a  prince,  whofc  af- 

fairs  fortune  had  put  into  fuch  a  pofture,  that  he  might 
for  ever  eftablifh  them  by  only  once  breaking  his  word  : 
but  it  will  not  go  fo ;  they  often  come  again  to  the  fame 
tharket,  they  make  more  than  one  peace,  and  enter  inta 
more  tlw«  one  treaty  in  their  lives.  Gain  tempts  them 
to  the  firft  breach  of  faith,  and  almoft  always  prefent* 
itfelf,  as  to  all  other  ill  afts :  facrileges,  murders,  re* 
bcllions,  treafons,  are  undertaken  for  fome  kind  of  ad- 

•  Cic,  dc  Otic.  lib*  iu  cap.  9* 

vantage; 
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vantage :  but  this  firft  gain  has  infinite  mifchievous  con- 
fequences,  as  throws  the  prince  outofallcorrefpondcnce 
and  negociation,  by  the  example  of  infidelity.  Solyuian, 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  a  race  not  very  folicitous  of  keep- 
ing their  promifes  or  articles,  when,  in  my  infancy,  ne 
made  a  defcent,  with  his  army,  at  Otianto,  being  inform- 
ed that  Mercuiino  de  Gratinarc  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Caftro  were  detained  prifoners,  after  having  furrendered 
the  place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  their  capitulation 
with  his  forces,  he  fent  an  order  to  have  them  fa  at  li- 
berty, faying,  "  that,  having  other  great  entcrprizes  in 
*<  hand  in  thofe  parts,  this  brech  of  faith,  though  ir  car- 
u  ried  a  ihew  of  prcfent  utility,  would,  for  the  firure, 
€i  bring  on  him  a  difrepute  and  diffidence  of  infinite 
«*  prejudice." 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  troublcfome  and  in- 
difcrcet,  than  a  flatterer  and  a  diflembler:     Montaigne 
1  confefs,  that  there  may  be  fome  mixture     naturiuiy  op* a 
of  pride  and  obftinacy,  in  keeping  myfelf    a"da[,lte* Wlth 
fo  refolute  and  open  as  I  do,  without  any 
regard  to  others  *,  and,  methinks,  I  am  a  little  too  free, 
where  I  ought  lealt  to  be  fo;    and  that  I  grow  hot,  if  I 
meet  not  with  refpeft :  it  may  be  alfo,  that  1  fuffer  myfelf 
to  follow  the  propenfity  of  my  own  nature  for  want  of  art; 
when  I  bring  the  fame  liberty  of  fpeech  and  countenance 
to  great  perfom,  that  I  ufe  at  my  own  houfe,  I  am  fenfi- 
b]e  how  much  it  declines  towards  incivility  and  indifcre- 
tion  :  but,  befidesthat  I  am  fo  bred,    I  have  not  a  wit 
fupple  enough  to  fhift  off  from  a  fudden  queftion,  and 
to  efcape  by  fome  crafty  avoidance ;  nor  to  feign  a  truth, 
nor  memory  enough  to  retain  it,  fo  feigned;  nor,  truly, 
affurance  enough  to  "maintain  it ;  and,  yet,  weak  as  I 
arn,  I  (land  on  terms  :  therefore  it  is  that  I  refign  myfelf 
to  pure  nature,  always  to  fpeak  as  I  think,  both  by  com* 
plexion  and  defign,  leaving  the  event  to  fortune.  *  Ari- 
ftippus  was  wont  to  fay,  "  that  the  principal  benefit  he 
I    •*  had  cxtra&ed  from  philofophy*  was,  that  he  fpoks 
"  freely  and  openly  to  all." 

Memory  is  a  faculty  of  wonderful  ufe,  and  without 
which  the  judgment  very  hardly  performs  its  office j  for 

•  Inertias,  i«  the  Ufe  of  Ariftippus,  lib*  ii.  fell*  6W 

1?  f  - 
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my  part,  I  have  none  at  all :  what  any  one  will  propofe 

to  me,  he  muft  do  it  by  parcels,  for,  to 
Memory  very  anfwer  a  fpeech  confifting  of  feveral  heads, 
judgment,  but  1  am  not  able.  1  could  not  receive  a 
Montaigne's  com  million,  without  entering  it   into  a 

cberou?  *"*"  ^Ook  >    an<*  W^en  *  ^ave  a  *Pecck  °f  con* 

fequence  to  make,  if  it  be  long,  I  am  re- 
duced to  the  vile  and  miferable  neceffity  of  getting, 
word  for  word,  what  I  am  to  fay,  by  heart;  1  fboukt, 
otherwife,  have  neither  method,  nor  afliirance,  being  in 
fear  that  my  memory  would  play  me  a  flippcry  trick  :  but 
this  way  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  me  than  the  other  :  I  mult 
have  three  hours  to  learn  three  verfes  :  And,  befides,  in  a 
work  of  a  man's  own,  the  liberty  and  authority  of  alter- 
ing the  order,  of  changing  a  word,  inccflantlv  varying  the 
matter,  makes  it  harder  to  retain  in  t!*e  author's  memory. 
The  more  I  miftruft  it,  the  more  confufed  it  is ;  it  ferves 
me  beft  by  chance ;  I  muft  negligently  follicit  ir,  for,  it 
I  ftrive  for  it,  it  is  confounded  :  and,  after  it  once  begins 
to  dagger,  the  more  I  found  it,  the  more  it  is  perplexed 
and  embarrafled;  it  ferves  mc  at  its  own  hour,  not  at  mine. 
The  fame  deleft  I  find  in  my  memory  1  perceivealfo  in 

feveral  other  parts.  1  cannot  endure  com- 
cntmt'to  all  mand,  obligation,  and   conflraint :   that 

obligation  and  which  1  cm  otherwife  naturally  and  eafily 
conftramt.  j0j  jf  j  jmp0fc  it  UpGn  niyfelf  by  an  ex- 

prefs  and  Uriel  injun&ion,  I  cannot  do  it :  even  the  mem- 
bers of  my  body,  over  which  a  man  has  a  more  particu- 
lar freedom  and  jurifdidtion,  ibmctimes  refute  to  obov 
me,  if  I  enjoin  them  a  neccflary  fcrvice  at  a  certain  hour: 
thiscompulfive  and  tyrannical  appcinrmenr  baffles  them; 
•rhey  {brink  up  cither  through  fear  or  fpite,  and  arc  be- 
numbed. 

Being  once  in  a  place,  where  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greateft  rudenefs  imaginable  not  to  pledge  thofe  tha: 
drink  to  you  ;  though  1  had  there  all  the  freedom  allowed 
me,  I  tried  to  play  the  good-fellow,  out  of  ref|>e£t  to 
the  ladles  that  were  there,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country  -,  but  there  was  fport  enough,  for  this  threaten- 
ing a::d  preparation,  that  I  was  to  force  upon  myfelf,  con- 
trary 
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trary  to  my  cuftom  and  inclination,  did  fo  flop  my  throat, 
that  I  could  not  fwallow  one  drop,  and  was  deprived  of 
drinking  fo  much  as  at  my  meal:  I  found  myfelf  gorged, 
and  my  third  quenched  by  fo  much  drink  as  I  had  fwal- 
lowed  in  imagination.  This  effedl  is  mod  manifeftin 
fuch  as  have  the  mod  vehement  and  powerful  imagina- 
tion :  but  it  is  natural  notwithftanding,  and  there  is  no 
one  that  does  not,  in  fome  meafure,  find  it.  An  offer 
was  made  to  an  excellent  archer,  condemned  to  die,  to 
fave  his  life,  if  he  would  fhew  fome  notable  proof  of 
his  art ;  but  he  refufed  to  try,  fearing  left  the  two  great 
contention  of  his  will  Ihould  make  him  flio&t  wide,  and 
that,  inftead  of  faving  his  life,  he  Ihould  alfo  loofe  the 
reputation  he  had  got  of  being  a*  good  markfman.  A 
man  that  thinks  of  fomething  elfe,  will  not  fail  to  take, 
over  and  over  again,  the  fame  number  and  meafure  of 
fteps,  even  to  an  inch,  in  the  place  where  he.  walks : 
but,  if  he  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  meafure  and  count 
them,  he  will  find,  that  what  he  did  by  nature  and  ac- 
cident, he  cannot  fo  exactly  do  by  defign. 

My  library,  which  is  of  the  belt  fort  of  country  libra- 
ries, is  fituated  in  a  corner  of  my  houfe ;  if  *How  dcfea$ve 
any  thing  comes  into  my  head,  that  I  have     Montaigne's 
a  mind  to  look  for,  or  to  write  out,"  left  I     memory  wa8' 
ihould  forget  it,  in  but  going  crofs  the  court,  lam  forced 
to  commit  it  to  the  memory  of  fome  other.    If  1  venture, 
in  fpeaking,  todigrefs  never  fo  little  from  my  fubjeft,  I 
am  infallibly  loft;  which  is  the  reafon,  that,  in  difcourfe, 
I  keep  ftriftly  clofe  to  my  texc.  ~I  am  forced  to  call  the 
men,  that  fcrve  me,  either  by  the  names  of  their  offices, 
or  their  country;  for  their  own  names  me  very  hard  for 
me  to  remember :  I  can  tell,  indeed,  that  a  name  has  three 
fylJables,  that  it  has  a  harlh  found,  and  that  it  begins  or 
ends  with  fuch  a  letter;  but  that's  all;   and,  if  I  Ihould' 
live  long,  I  do  not  think  but  I  fhould  forget  my  own 
name,  as  fome  others  have  done.     Meflala  Corvinus 
was  two  years  without  any  trace  of  memory  *,  which  is 
alfo  faid  of  Georgius  Trapezuntius.     For  my  own  in- 
terest* I  often  think  what  a  kind  of  life  theirs  was,  and 

•  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  viLcap.  4. 

F  f  4  whctlvf 
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whether,  without  this  faculty,  I  ffiould  have  ctiogh  left 
to  fupport  me  with  any  manner  of  eafe ;  and  prying  nar- 
rowly into  it,  1  fear,  that  this  privation,  if  abfolute,  cfe- 
Aroy£  all  the  other  fundtions  ot  the  foul. 

Plenus  rimarumfum,  bae  at  qui  iliac  ptrfluo  #. 
Vm  as  a  leaky  veffel,  that  runs  out  every  way. 

It  has  befallen  me,  more  than  once,  to  forget  the  word 
I  had,  three  hours  before,  given  or  received,  and  the 
place  where  I  had  hid  my  purfe,  whatever  Cicefo  is  pleaf- 
ed  to  fay  to  the  contrary.  I  am  mighty  apt  to  lofe  what 
I  have  a  particular  care  to  lock  fafe  up,  memoria  certe 
Hon  modo  pbilofophiam^  fed  cmnis  vit*  ujum,  omnefyue  artes, 
$na  maxime  continct  f .  "  The  memory  is  the  receptacle 
•f  and  {heath  of  alll  fcience  ;"  and  therefore  mine  being 
fo  treacherous,  if  1  know  little,  I  cannot  much  complain  : 
I  know,  in  general,  the  names  of  the  arts,  and  or  what 
they  treat,  but  nothing  more :  I  turn  over  books,  I  do 
not  ftudy  them ;  what  I  retain  of  them  I  do  not  know  to 
\)t  another's ;  it  is  this  only  of  which  my  judgment  has 
triade  its  advantage,  the  difcoyrfes  and  imaginations 
with  which  it  has  been  poffeffed.     The  author,  place, 

words,  and  other  circumftances,  1  itnme- 
The  ambofi  diately  forget,  and  am  fo  excellent  at  for- 
pemory.  geting,  that  I  no  lefs  forget  my  own  writ- 

ings apd  comppfitions  than  the  reft.  At  every  turn  I  quote 
myfelf,  and  am  not  aware  of  it;  and  whoever  Ihould  afk 
me,  where  \  had  the  verfes  and  examples  that  I  have 
Jrere  huddled  together,  would  puzzle  me  to  tell  him,  and 
yet  I  have  not  begged  them  but  from  famous  and  well- 
known  authors,  not  fatisfymg  myfelf  that  they  were 
j:ich,  \(  I,  moreover,  had  them  not  from  hands  both 
rich  and  honourable,  where  authority  and  reafon  con- 
curred together :  it  is  no  great  wonder,  if  my  bonk 
meets  with  the  fame  fortune  that  other  books  do,  and  if 
my  memory  lofe  what  I  have  writ  as  weil  as  what  1  tavc 
.read,  an$  what  I  give  as  well  as  what  I  receive. 

f  Tcfcat.  Eqnuch.  aft.  i.fc  i,  w.  i$.         f  Cic.  dc  Seneft*  cap.  7. 

Befidej 
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Befides  the  defed  of  memory,  I  have  Others  which 
▼ery  much  contribute  to  my  ignorance ;  I 
have  a  flow  and  heavy  wit,  the  Ieaft  cloud    ^Jj^^acr. 
flops  its  progrefs,  fo  that,  for  example,  I    genius. 
never  proposed  a  riddle  to  it,  though  ever  ' 
fo  eafy,  that  it  could  find  out :  there  is  not  the  Ieaft  idle 
fubtlety,  that  will  not  gravel  me  :  in  games,  where  cun- 
ning is  required,  as  cards,  chefs,  draughts,  and  the  like, 
I  understand  only  the  common  tricks  and  movements : 
I  have  a  flow  and  perplexed  apprehension,  but  what  it 
once  catches,  it  embraces,  and  holds  thoroughly  well, 
for  the  time  it  retains  it.    My  fight  is    ^$  ^hu 
perfectly  clear,   and  difcovers  at  a  very 

freat  diftance,  but  is  foon  weary  ;  which  makes  me  that 
cannot  read  long,  hut  am  forced  to  have  one  to  read  to 
me.  The  younger  *  Pliny  cap  inform  fuch  as  have  not 
tried  it,  what  a  confiderable  impediment  this  is  to  thofe 
who  addi&  themfelves  to  books  :  there  is  not  fo  wretched 
a  brute,  who  has  not  fome  particular  (hining  faculty ;  no 
foul  fo  buried  in  floth  and  ignorance,  but  it  will  fall)'  at 
one  time  or  another :  and  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a 
man,  blind  andafleep  to  every  th'ng  elfe,  Ihall  be  found 
fprightly,  clear,  and  excellent  in  tome  one  particular 
purpofe,  we  are  to  enquire  of  our  matters. 

But  the  choice  fpirits  are  they  that  are  univerfal,  open, 
and  ready  for  all  things ;  if  not  inftru&ed,  Hit  ignorance 
at  lead  capable  of  being  fo  :  this  I  fay  to  »« the  moft  com- 
accufe  my  own;  for,  whether  it  be  roonlhi"*»- 
through  infirmity  or  negligence  (and  to  negie&  that 
which  lies  at  our  feet,  which  we  have  in  our  hands,  and 
Virhat  moil  nearly  concerns  the  ufe  of  life,  is  far  from 
iny  dodrine)  there  is  not  a  foul  in  the  world  fo  aukward 

•  Montaigne  Teems  here  to  have  bad  in  view  the  fifth  entitle  of  Pliny, 
lib.  iii.  wherein  giving  an  account  to  a  friend  of  his,  how  old  Pliny  hit 
11  nde,  fpent  hit  time  in  ftudj  5  he  obferves ,  tnat,  one  day  at  bit  oncle 
was  reading  a  book  to  his  friend,  and  the  latter  topping  him,  to  defirv 
btm  to  repeat  certain  words,  which  he  had  mifpronounced,  his  unctefaitf 
to  him, "  what  t  did  not  you  under  (land  the  meaning  ?"  "  Undoubtedly, 
laid  hit  friend.  M  And  why  then,  faid  he,  did  yon  (top  the  reader  r 
"  We  have  loft  above  tea  lines  by  your  interruption/1  So  great  a 
hulband  was  be  of  }iia  time. 

and 
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and  ignorant  as  mine,  of  feveral  vulgar  things,  £nd 

things  of  which  it  is  even  a  ihame  to  be  ignorant, 

I  muft  give  fome  examples  of  this  :  I  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  country,  and  amongft  hulbandmen  ;  I  have 
had  bufinefs  and  hulbandry  in  my  own  hands,  ever  fince 
my  predeceflbrs,  who  were  lords  of  the  eftate  I  now  en- 
joy, left  me  to  fuccccd  them  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  caft  up  a 
Aim,  either  by  pen  or  counters :  I  do  not  know  moft  of 
our  coins,  nor  the  difference  betwixt  one  grain  and  an- 
other, either  growing,  or  in  the  barn,  if  it  be  not  too 
apparent ;  and  fcarccly  enn  diflinguifh  the  cabbage  and 
lettuce  in  my  garden  :  I  do  not  fo  much  as  underftand  the 
names  of  the  chief  itiftrumenrs  of  hufbandry,  nor  the 
moft  ordinary  elepients  of  agriculture,  which  the  very 
children  know  ;  much  lefs  the  mechanic  arts,  traffic, 
merchandife,  the  variety  and  nature  of  fruits,  wines, 
and  meats  ;  nor  how  to  make  a  hawk  fly,  nor  to  phyfic 
a  horfe,  or  a  dog.  And,  fince  I  muft  publifh  my  whole 
'fhame,  it  is  not  above  a  month  ago,  that  I  w&s  trapped 
in  my  ignorance  of  the  ufe  of  leaven  to  make  bread,  or 
to  what  end  it  was  to  keep  wine  in  the  vat.  They  con- 
jedlured,  of  old,  at  Athens  *,  that  a  man,  whom  they 
faw  dexteroufly  make  a  faggot  of  brufli-wood,  had  a 
genius  for  the  mathematics.  In  earned,  they  would 
draw  a  quite  contrary  conclufion  from  me;  for,  to  give 
me  all  the  ncceflai  ies  of  a  kitchen,  I  would  ftarve.  By 
thefe  features  of  my  confeffion,  men  may  imagine  others 
tomy  prejudice:  but  whatever  1  deliver  myfelf  to  be,  pro- 
vided it  be  fuch  as  I  really  am,  I  have  my  end  ;  neither 
will  I  make  ?ny  excufe  for  committing  fuch  mean  and 
frivolous  things  as  thefc  to  paper :  the  meannefs  of  the 
fubjedt  compels  me  to  ir.  They  may,  if  they  pleafe,  ac- 
cufe  my  projedt,  but  not  my  progrefs.     So.  it  is,  that, 

•  If  Montaigne  quoted  this  frcm  his  memory,  as  is  highly  probable, 
he  was  miftaktnin  fixing  the  faft  a;  Athens;  for,  according  to  Diogenes 
Lacrtius,  lib.  ix.  fc£h  53,  it  was  Protagoras,  of  Andera,  who  being  ob- 
served by  Dcmcxritus  to  be  very  ingenious  at  making  faggots,  he  thought 
him  capable  of  attaining  to  thefublimeft  fciences,  and  rook  care  therein 
to  inflrucl  him.  From  hence  it  is  very  likely,  that  this  was  not  at 
Athens,  but  at  Abdera,  which  was  the  country  both  of  Protagoras  and 
Dtmotritus  5  and  Aulus  Uellius  ejfprefsly  fays  fo,  lib.  v.  cap.  3,- 

without 
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xvithout  any-bcdy's  telling  me,  I  plainly  fee  of  howlittls 
weight  and  value  all  this  is,  and  the  folly  of  my  defign. 
It  is  enough  that  my  judgment  does  not  contradift  itleir, 
in  thefe  my  EfTays, 

Nafutus  fis  ufque  licet \  Jis  dcnique  futfus, 

Quantum  noluerit  ftrre  rogatus  Alias ; 
Et  pojfis  ipfum  tu  deridere  Latinum, 

Non  poles  in  nugas  dicer e  plura  measf 
Ipfe  ego  quam  dixi :  quid  dent  em  dentejuvabii 

Rodere  ?  Came  opus  eft%  fifalur  effe  vetis  : 
Ne  perdas  operam,  qui  Je  ndrantur^  m  illcs 

Virus  babe j  nos  hac  nwimus  ejfe  nihil  *. 

Be  nos'd,  be  all  nofe,  till  thy  nofe  appear 
So  great,  that  Arias  it  refufe  to  bear;  . 

Though  cv'n  againft  Lathlus  thou  inveigh, 
Againft  my  trifles  thou  no  more  canft  fay 
Than  I  have  faid  myfelf :  then  to  what  end 
Should  we  to  render  tooth  for  tooth  contend  ? 
You  muft  have  flefh,  if  you'll  be  full,  my  friend, 
Lofe  not  thy  labour  ;  but  on  thofe  that  do ' 
Admire  themfelves  thy  utmoft  venom  throw ; 
That  thefe  things  nothing  are,  full  well  we  know, 

I  am  not  obliged  to  utter  no  abfurdities,  provided  C  urn 
not  deceived  in  them,  and  know  them  to  be  fuch ;  and  to 
trip  knowingly  is  fo  ordinary  with  me,  that  I  feldom  do 
it  otherwife,  and  rarely 'trip  by  chance:  it  is  no  great 
matter  to  add  ridiculous  aftions  to  the     „.  c  , .  ' 
temerity  of  my  humouf,  tince  I  cannot 
ordinarily  help  fupplying  it  with  thofe  that  are  vicious. 
I  was  one  day  at  Barleduc,  when  king  Francis  the  fe- 
cond,  for  a  memorial  of  Rene,  king  of    Thc  piaifrc(lf 
Sicily,  was  prefentcd  with  a  pifturc  he     Rene,  km* 
had  drawn  of  himfelf.     Why  is  it  not,     °*.s»ciiy, 

.     ...  ,       e  ,  c  *.        drawn  bv  to. w- 

in  like  manner,  lawful  for  every  one  to     fcjf, 

draw  himfelf  with  a  pen,  as  he  did  with 

a  crayon?    I  will   not  therefore    omit   this  blemifh, 

though  very  unfit  to  be  publifhed,  which  is  irrefolurion ; 

•  Mart.  lib.  xiiL  epSg.  s. 

a  defcdl: 
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«  defeft  very  detrimental  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world :  in  doubtful  enterprizes,  I  know  not 
what  to  refolve  on. 

Nejiy  ne  no,  nel  tor  mifuona  inter  o* 

I  can't,  from  my  heart,  pronounce  yes,  or  no. 

I  can  maintain  an  opinion  9  liut  I  cannot  chufe  one,  by 
reafon,  that,  in  human  things,  to  what  party  foever  a 
man  inclines,  many  apearances  prefent  themfelves,  that 
confirm  us  in  it •,  and  the  pbilofopher  *  Chryfippus  faid, 
€f  that  he  would  only  learn  the  do&rines  of  Zeno  and 
"  Cleanthes,  his  matters ;  for  as  to  proofs  and  reafons, 
u  he  would  find  enough  of  his  own  :"  which  way  foever 
I  turn,  I  ftill  furniih  myfelf  with  caufe,  and  probability, 
enough  to  fix  me  there ;  which  tnakts  me  detain  doubt, 
and  the  liberty  of  chufing,  till  occafion  preffes  me ;  and 
then,  to  confefc  the  truth,  I,  for  the  moft  part,  throw 
the  feather  into  the  wind,  as  the  faying  is,  and  commit 
mylelf  to  the  mercy  of  fortune ;  a  very  light  inclination 
and  circumftance  carries  me  along  with  it. 

Hum  in  dubio  eft  animus,  paulo  moment*  hue  aique  illuc 
hmpellitur  \% 

While  he  is  divided  in  his  mind,  a  little  matter  will 
turn  him  one  way,  or  t'other. 

The  uncertainty  of  my  judgment  is  foequaijv  balanced 
in  moft  occurrences,  that  I  could  willingly  refer  it  to  be 
decided  by  lot,  or  the  turn  of  a  die :  and  I  obfervc, 
with  great  consideration  of  our  human  infirmity,  the 
examples  that  the  divine  hiftory  itfelf  has  left  us  of  this 
cqftom  of  referring  the  determination  of  elections,  in 
doubtful  things,  to  fortune  and  chance.  Sors  cecidhfuptr 
Mattbiam:  '<  £  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias.  Human  tea- 
fon  is  a  two-edged  and  a  dangerous  fword  ;  obferve, 
in  the  hand  of  Socrates,  its  moft  intimate  and  familiar 
friend,  how  many  feveral  points  it  has.     I  am  alfo  good 

•  JDtog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Chryfipptu,  lib.  vii.  fe&.  179, 

t  Tercnt.  Andr.  a&  i.  ft.  6.  ver.  ;».  %  Aft s,  <h»p,  u  ttr.  16. 

for 
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for  nothing  but  to  follow,  and  fuflcr  myf<plf  to  be  etfily 
carried  away  with  the  croud:  I  have  not  confidence 
enough  in  my  own  ftrength  to  take  upon  me  to  com- 
mand and  lead  :  I  am  very  glad  to  find  the  wty  beaten 
before  me  by  others :  if  I  muft  run  the  hazard  of  an 
uncertain  choice,  I  am  rather  willing  to  have  it  under 
fuch  a  one  as  is  more  confident  in  his  opinions  than  1  gin 
in  mine,  whofe  ground  and  foundation  I  find  to  be  very 
llippery. 

Yet  I  do  not  eafily  change,  by  reafon  that  I  dtfcern 
the  fame  weaknefs  in  contrary  opinions.    N     .     . 
Ipfa  cmfuetudo  affentiendi  periculofa  effi    chanftTwitii 
videtur,  et  lubrifa  *.   "  The  very  cuftom    regard  to 
«  of  affenting  feem*  to  be  dangerous  and    ftatc  affair,# 
"  flippery."    Efpecially  in  political  affairs,  there  is  4 
large  field  open  for  wavering  and  difpute. 

Jufla  paripremitur  veluti  cum  ponder e  libra, 
Prona  nee  hoc  plus  parte  fedet,  neefurgit  ab  ilia  f . 

Like  a  juft  balance  preftM  with  equal  weight, 
Nor  dips,  nor  rifes,  but  the  beam  is  ftraight. 

Machiavel's  writings,  for  example,  were  folid  enough 
for  the  fubjed,  yet  they  were  eafy  enough  to  be  contro- 
verted; and  they  who  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  againft: 
him,  have  left  it  as  eafy  to  controvert  theirs.  There 
were  never  wanting,  in  that  kind  of  argument,  replies 
upon  replies,  rejoindres  fur  rejoindres,  and  that  infinite 
contexture  of  debates,  which  our  wrangling  pettifoggers 
have  fpun  out  in  favour  of  law-fuits. 

Gedimur,  tt  tot  idem  plagis  confumimus  boJUm  %. 

By  turns  the  foe  beats  us,  and  ye  the  foe, 
Dealing  to  each,  alternate,  blow  for  blow. 

Reafons  having  little  other  foundation  therein  than  ex- 
perience, and  the  variety  of  human  events  presenting 

•  Cic  Acad.  Kb.  if.  **  *i.  t  Tibullw, lib.  iv.  Panegyr. 

ad  Mcflalaro,  f er.  4»>  ♦»•  *  Hwr-  Vl*  li  e?lih  ••  vcr  *?9 

US 
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ib  with  infinite  examples  of  all  forts  of  forms.  An  un- 
der ft  a  nding  peribn,  of  our  times,  fays,  "  that  whoever 
Cfr  would,  in  contradiction  to  our  almanacks,  write  cold, 
**  where  they  fay  hor,  and  wet  where  they  fay  dry,  and 
**  always  put  the  contrary  to  what  they  foretel  *  if  he 
"  were  to  lay  a  wager  on  the  events,  he  would  not  care 
w  which  fide  he  took,  excepting  things  wherein  no  un- 
«f  certainty  could  fall  out ;  as  to  promife  exceffive  heats 
'*  at  Chriftmas,  or  extremity  of  cold  at  Midfummer, 
€c  which  cannot  pbffibly  be.'*  I  have  the  fame  opinion 
of  thefe  political  controverfies  ;  be  on  which  fide  you 
will,  vou  have  as  fair  a  game  to  play  as  your  adverfary, 
provided  you  do  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  joftle  principles 
that  are  too  manifeft  to  be  difputed  :  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
in  public  affairs,'  there  is  no  management  fo  ill,  provided 
it  be  ancient,  and  has  been  conflant,  .that  is  not  better 
than  change  and  motion.  Our  manners  are  extremely 
corrupted,  and  wonderfully  incline  to  the  worfe  :  of  our 
laws  and  cuftoms,  there  are  many  that  are  barbarous 
and  monftrous  :  ncvcrthclefs,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty 
of  reformation,  and  the  danger  of  ftirring  things,  if  I 
could  put  a  peg  to  the  wheel,  and  keep  it  where  it  is,  I 
would  do  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Nunquam  adeo  fadis  adeoque  pudendh 

Utitnur  exemplis,  ut  ncn  pejora  [uptrfint  *. 

Bad  as  the  inftances  we  give,  'tis  plain, 
Others  might  be  produe'd  of  fouler  (lain. 

The  worft  thing  I  find  in  our  fhite,  is  the  instability  of 
it ;  and  that  our  laws,  no  more  than  our  old  cloaths,  can- 
not fettle  in  any  certain  form.  It  is  very  eafy  to  accufe 
a  government  of  imperfection,  for  all  mortal  things  are 
full  of  it :  it  is  very  eaiy  to  beget  in  a  people  a  contempt 
ot  ancient  obfervances ;  never  any  man  undertook  it,  but 
he  did  it ;  but  to  eftabiifh  a  better  regimen  in  the  Head 
%  of  that  which  a  man  ha$  overthrown*  many  who  have  at- 
tempted ir,  have  been  baffled.  I  very  little  confult  my 
prudence  in  my  condu& ;  I  am  willing  to  be  guided  by 

•  Juv.  fat.  viii.  yer.  ilj. 
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the  public  rule  :  happy  people,  who  do  what  they  are 
commanded  better  than  they  who  command,  without 
tormenting  thenifelves  \vith  the  caufcs  ;  who  fuffer  them- 
'felves  gently  to  roll  with  the  celeflial  revolution  ;  obe- 
dience is  never  pure  nor  calm  in  him  who  argues  and 
difputes. 

In  fine,  to  return  to  myfelf,  the  only  thing  by  which 
I  efteem  myfelf  to  be  fomething,  is,  that 
wherein  never  any  man  thought  himfelf    Montaigne's 
to  be  defe&ive  ;  my  recommendation  is    efteem  of  him- 
vulgar  and  common,  for  who  ever  fup-     fslf "  foundcd- 
pofed  he  wanted  fenfe  ?  It  would  be  a  propofition  that 
would  imply  a  contradiction  in  itfelf ;  it  is  a  difeafe  that 
never  is  where  it  is  difcerned ;  it  is  tenacious  and  ftrong, 
but  a  difeafe,  neverthelefs,   which  the  firft  ray  of  the 
patient's  fight  pierces  through,   and  difperfes,  as  the 
beams  of  the  fun  do  thick  mifts.     To  accufe  one's  felf 
would  be  to  excufe,  in  this  cafe ;   and  to  condemn,   to 
abfolve.    There  never  was  a  porter,  or  the  filiicft  wench, 
that  did  not  think  they  had  fenfe  enough  to  do  their 
bufinefs.     We  readily  enough  confefs  an  advantage  of 
courage,  ftrength,  experience,  good-nature,  and  beauty 
in  others ;  but  an  advantage  in  judgment  we  yield  to 
none,   and  the  reafons   that  limply  proceed  from  the 
natural  fenfe  of  others, ; we  think,  if  we  had  but  turned 
our  thoughts  that  way,  we  would  ourfelves  have  found 
them  out.     As  for  knowledge,  ftyle,  and  fuch  parts  as 
we  fee  in  others'  works,  we  are  foon  fenfible  if  they  excel 
our  own  ;  but,  for  the  itiere  produ&s  of  the  underfland- 
ing,   every  one  thinks  he  could  have  found  out  the 
like,  and  is  hardly  fenfible  of  the  weight  and  difficulty, 
if  not  (and  then  with  much  ado)  in  an  extreme  andi-  in- 
comparable diftance :  and  whoever  could  be  able  clearly 
to  difcern  the  height  of  another's  judgrtient,   would  be 
alfo  able  to  raife  his  own  to  the  fame  pitch  :  fo  that  it  is 
a  fort  of  exercife,  from  which  a  man  is 
to  «xpe&  very  little  praife,  and  a  kind  of    Whether  a 
compofition  of  fmall  impute :  befides,'  for     vSuiThimfcif  fgr 
:whx>m  do  you  write  ?   The  learned,   to     bit  writings.  • 
whom  the  authority  appertains  of  judg- 
ing books,  know  nothing  valuable  but  learning,  and 
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allow  of  no  other  orogtefs  in  our  minds  but  that  of 
erudition  and  art*  If  you  have  mistaken  ooe  of  the 
Scipios  for  another,  what  is  all  the  reft  you  have  to  Jay 
worth  }  Whoever  is  ignorant  of  Ariftotle,  according  to 
■their  rule,  is,  in  the  fame  meafure,  ignorant  of  himfelf ; 
heavy  and  vulgar  fouls  cannot  difcern  the  grace  of  re- 
fined reasoning :  now,  thefe  two  claffes  con  dilute  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  The  third  fort,  into  wbofe  hands  you 
fall,  of  fouls  that  are  regular  and  ftrong  of  themfeives,  is 
fo  rare,  that  it  juftly  has  neither  name  jior  place  amongft 
us ;  and  it  is  fo  much  time  loft  to  afpire  to  it,  or  to  en- 
deavour to  pleafe  it. 

It  is  commonly  laid,  that  the  jufteft  dividend  nature 

wt*t  giwmu  has  8iv€n  u$  of.  het  &*«»»#  «  that  of 
Montaigne  bad  fenfe,  for  there  is  no  one  that  is  not  con- 
lor  thinking  tented  with  his  fliare  :  is  it  not  for  this 
^opinio**        reafon?  Whoever  could  difcern  beyond 

that,  would  fee  beyond  his  fight  I  think 
my  opinions  are  good  and  found  ;  hut  who  does  not 
think  the  fame  of  his  ?  One  of  the  bed  proofs  I  have  that 
mine  are  fo,  is  the  fmall  efteem  I  have  of  myfelf ;  for, 
had  they  not  been  very  well  fettled,  they  would  eafily 
have  fuffered  themfelves  to  have  been  deceived  by  the 
peeuliat'affeftion  I  bear  to  myfelf,  as  one  that  reduces  it 
almoft  wholly  to  myfelf,  and  does  not  let  fcaree  any  nan 
l>y.  All  that  others  diftribute  of  it  amongft  an  infinite 
number  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  their  glory  and 
grandeur,  I  dedicate  wholly  to  the  repofe  of  my  own 
mind,  and  to  myfelf.  That  which  efcapes  of  it  from 
me,  is  not  properly  by  the  rule  of  my  reafotu 


Mibi  nempe  vaUret  ti  vvoert  itBus  *. 

To  love  myfelf  I  very  well  can  tell, 
So  as  to  live  content,  and  to  be  well. 


Now  1  find  my  opinions  very  bold  and  conftanc,  m  con- 
demning my  own  imperfection  ;  and,  to  lay  the  truth, 
it  is  a  fiabjeft  upon  which  J  exercife  my  judgment,  as 
much  as  upon  any  other.  The  world  looks  always  op- 
pofite ;  I  turn  my  fight  inwards,  there  fix  and  employ 

•  Lucrct  lib,  ▼*Ttr»9<$. 
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it:  every  one  looks  before  him,  I  look  into  my  felf;  1 
have  no  other  bufinefs  but  myfelf ;  I  ameter/ially  medi- 
tating: upon  myfelf,  controul  and  tafte  myfelf :  other 
men's  thoughts  are  ever  wandering  abroad  ;  if  they  fet 
themfelves  to  ferious  thinking,  they  are  always  looking 
(before  them. 

Nemo  infefe  ttntat  defcendtrc  *. 

No  man  attempts  to  dive  into  himfelf. 

For  my  part,  I  wheel  myfelf  in  my  own  fphere  2  and 
this  capacity  of  trying  the  truth,  whatever  it  he,  in  me, 
and  this  free  humour  of  not  eafily  fubjedting  my  belief, 
I  owe  principally  to  myfelf;  for  the  ftrongeft  and  molt 
general  imaginations  I  have,  arethofe,  that,  as  a  man 
may  fay,  were  born  with  me  ;  they  are  natural,  and  in- 
tirely  my  own :  I  produced  them  crude  and  fimple,  in  a 
ftrongand  bold  manner,  but  a  little  confufed  andimper- 
fed ;  I  have  fince  eftabliflied  and  fortified  them  with  the 
authority  of  others,  and  by  the  found  examples  of  the  an- 
cients* whom  I  have  found  of  the  fame  judgment :  they 
have  given. me  fatter  hold,  and  a  clearer  enjoyjment  and 
poffeflion  of  it ;  the  reputation  that  every  one  courts  of 
vivacity  and  readinefs  or  wit,  I  aim  at  from  regularity  ; 
the  glory  they  pretend  to  from  a  brave  and  fignal  a£tionf 
or  fome  particular  ability,  I  claim  from  order,  corref- 
pondence,  and  tranquillity  of  opinions  and  manners. 
*  Omnino  fi  quidquam  eft  decorum*  nihil  eft  profctlo  magis 
quam  xquabilitas  universe  vit*,  turn  fingular urn  attienum  : 
quam  confervare  non  poffis,  Ji  aliorum  naturam  iizilansj 
tmittas  tuam:  "  if  anything  be  entirely  decent,  nothing 
€e  certainly  can  be  more,  than  a  uniformity  of  the  whole 
€€  life,  and  in  every  particular  adtion  of  it;  which  thou: 
<c  canft  not  poffibly  preferve,  if,,  in  imitating  other 
€C  men's,  thou  negtedteft  to  cultivate  thy  own  genius." 
Here  then  you  fee  to  what  degree  I  find  rtiyfelf  guilty  of 
this,  which  I  faid  was  the  fint  part  of  the  vice  of  Pre- 
fumption. 

•  Pcrf.  fat.  iv.  ver.  *j.  t  Cic'  °®c* ''*•  v  C*P'  3T* 
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As  to  the  fecond,  which  confifts  in  Hot  having  afufii- 

cient  efteem  for  others ;  I  know  not  whe* 
Sap?c%r  *er  I  can  fo  well  excufe  myfclf ;  tat* 
&<fed  in  favour  whatever  comes  of  i*v  1  flia  refolvfcd  co 
eMita  own        fpc^k  tbc  tFUtij .  tod  whether,  perhaps 

it  be,  that  the  continual  acquaintance  I 
have  had  with  the  humours  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
idea  of  thofe  great  fouls  of  pa  ft  ages,  difgtifted  me,  bbth 
with  others  and  myfelf ;  or  that,  in  truth,  the  age  we 
live  in  produces  but  very  indifferent  things  *t  yet  fo  it  is, 
that  I  fee  nothing  worthy  of  any  great  admiration; 
neither,  indeed,  have  I  fuch  an  intimacy  with  many  men, 
as  is  requifite  to  form  a  judgment  of  them  ;  and  thofe 
with  whom  my  condition  makes  me  the  moft  frequent* 
are,  for  the  moft  pan,  men  that  take  link  care  of  the 
culture  of  the  mind,  but  look  upon  honour  as  the  torn 
of  all  bleffings,  and  valour  as  the  height  of  ail  per* 
fed:  ion. 

What  I  fee  that  is  Handfome  in  others,  I  very  readily 

commend  and  efteem ;  nay,  I  often  fay 

SmS^erit,    «»f  inL  their  commendation,  than,   I 
whether  in  his      think,  they  really  deferve,  and  give  »y« 

friends  or  enc-        fejf  f0  faT  \^wt  to   \yt  j  for  |  cannot  in. 

vent  a  falfe  ftibjeft.  My  teftimony  is 
never  wanting  to  my  friends,  in  what  I  conceive  deferves 
praife  ;  and  where  a  foot  is  due  to  them,  in  point  ef 
merit,  I  am  willing  to  give  them  a  foot  and  a  half  5  btecto 
attribute  to  them  qualities  that  they  have  trot,  I  oannot  do 
st,  nor  openly  defend  their  imperfections  1  my*  ] 
frankfy  give  my  very  enemies  their  due  teftimony  of 
honour  ;  my  affe&ion  alters,  my  judgment  does  not ;  I 
never  confoufid  my  conrroverfy  with  other  crrcumftanccs 
that  are  foreign  to  it ;  and  am  for  jealous  of  the  liberty 
of  my  judgment,  that  I  can  very  hardly  part  with  it  for 
any  paffion  whatever  :  I  do  myfelf  a  greater  injury  in 
lying,  than  I  do  him  of  whom  I  tell  a  iye.  This  com- 
Enemies  ho-  rtiendable  and  generous  cuftom  is  ot>- 
aoured  by  the  ferved  of  the  Periian  nation,  "  that  they 
Perfans  for  « (poke  of  their  mortal  enemies,  and 
their  vtftac*  „  ^Q^  ^^  whom  xjKy  werc  at  deadly 

j  wars, 
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**  wars,  as  honourably  and  juflly  as  their  virtues  da- 
%i  ierved."  I  know  men  enow  that  have  fevcral  fine  parts  g 
one  wit,  another  courage,  another  addrefs,  another  coop 
fcience,  another  language,  one  ooe  fcience,  another 
another ;  but  a  man  generally  great,  and  that  fras  aH 
thefe  acoomplifhthents  united,  or  any  one  of  diem  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  we  (horrid  admire  bin* 
or  compare  him  with  thofe  we  honour  of  times  paft,  my 
fortune  never  brought  me  acquainted  with  one;  the 
greateft  lever  knew,  I  mean  for  natural  parts,  and  the 
beft«natured  man  living,  was  Stephen  «  ..  „ 
Boetiufi ;  his  was  a  capacious  foul  indeed,  Pfaen  Boetius. 
and  bad  every  way  a  beautiful  afpe& ; 
a  (but  of  the  old  ftamp,  and  that  would  haw  produced 
great  deeds,  had  fortune  been  fo  pleafed,  as  he  had  added 
much  to  thofe  great  natural  parts  by  learning  and  (tudy* 

But  bow  comes  it  to  pafs  I  know  not,  and  yet  it  is 
certainty  fo,  there  is  as  much  vanity  and 
weakneis  of  judgment  in  thofe  who  pro     *__  -Vamitmk .. 
f els  the  greatcft  abilities,  who  take  upon    cones  to  pafs 
them  learned  callings,  and  bookilh  era,-    j^™0  *f  . 
ployments,  as  in  any  other  fort  of  men     and  of^eS"1' 
whatever ;  either  becaufe  more  is  required    undertfaptoet. 
and  expected  from  them,  and  that  com- 
mon defedts  are  inexcufable  in  them  ;  or,  truly,  becaufe 
the  opinion  they  have  of  their  own  learning  makes  them 
more  bold  to  expofe  and  lay  themfelves  too  open,  by 
which  they  lofe  and  betray  themfelves.     As  an  artificer 
more  betrays  his  want  of  fkjll  in  a  rich  work  that  he  has 
in  his  hand,  if  he  difgrace  it  by  ill  handling,  and  work- 
ing contrary  to  the  rules  required,  than  in  a  mean  fub- 
je£t ;  and  men  are  more  difpleafed  at  a  fault  in  a  ftatue 
of  gold^  than  in  one  of  alab  after ;  fo  do  thefe,  when  they 
exhibit  things  that,  in  themfelves,  and  in  their  place, 
would  be  good  :  for  they  make  ufe  of  therp  without  ,dif- 
cretion,  honouring  their  memories  at  the  expense  of  their 
underftanding,  and  making  themfelves  ridiculous,  to 
honour  Cicero,  Galen,  Ulpian,,  and  St.  Jerome. 

I  willingly  fall  again  into  the  difcourfe  of  the  folly  of 
our  education  jf  the  £&d  .of  which  has  bflgp  not  to  render 

G  g  a  us 
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us  good  and  wife,  but  learned,  and  it  has  obtained  it  r 
it  has  not  taught  us  to  follow  and  embrace  virtue  and 
prudence,  but  has  imprinted  in  us  the  derivation  and 
•etymology  of  thofe  words :  we  know  how  to  decline 
virtue,  yet  we  know  not  how  to  love  it  i  if  we  do  not 
know  what  prudence  is  in  effed,  and  by  experience,  we 
have  it,  however,  by  jargon  and  by  heart.  We  are  not 
content  to  know  the  extraction,  kindred,  and  alliances  of 
our  neighbours  ;  we  defire,  moreover,  to  have  them  our 
-friehds,  and  to  eftablifh  a  correfpondence  and  intelli- 
gence with  them  :  this  education  cf  ours  has  taught  us 
definitions,  divifions,  and  partitions  of  virtue,  as  fo  many 
furnames  and  branches  of  a  genealogy,  without  any 
'farther  care  of  eftabliihing  any  familiarity  or  intimacy 
betwixt  it  and  us.  Our  education  has  culled  out,  for 
our  initiary  inftru&ion,  not  fuch  books  as  contain  the 
founded  and  trueft  opinions>  but  thofe  that  fpeak  the 
bed  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  by  their  florid  words  has  iiv- 
fliJled  into  our  fancy  the  vaineft  humours  of  antiquity. 

A  good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners ; 
as  it  happened  to  Polemon,  a  young  debauched  Greek, 
who  gqing,  by  chance,  to  hear  one  of  Xenocrates*s  lec- 
tures, not  only  obferved  the  eloquence  and  learning  of 
the  reader,  and  not  only  brought  home  the  knowledge 
of  fonie  fine  matter;  but  he  gained  more  manifeft  and 
folid  profit,  which  was  the  fudden  change  and  reforma- 
tion of  his  former  life.  Whoever  found  fuch  an  effeflfc 
of  our  discipline  ? 

— faciafne  quod  dim 


Mutatus  Polemon  y   ponas  infignia  morbid 
Fafciolas,  cubital*  focalia*  potus  ut  ilk 
Diet  fur  ex  cello  fur  dm  carpfiffe  coronas ; 
Pqftquam  eft  impranfi  correptus  voce  Magifiri  *  ? 

Canft  thou,  like  Polemon  reclaimed,  remove 
Thy  foppifh  drefs,  thofe  fymptoms  of  thy  love; 
As  he  when  drunk,  with  garlands  round  His  head, 
Chanc'd  once  to  hear  the  fober  Stoic  read ; 

*  Hot.  libt  ii.  Sat.  3.  ver.  153,  fee. 

AfliamM, 


The  manners 
of  the  meaner 
fort  of  people 
more  regular 
than  thofe  of 
the  philofo- 
fliers. 
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Afham'd,  he  took  his  garlands  off,  began        ' 
Another  courfe,  and  grew  a  fober  man  ? 

That  feems  to  me  to  be  the  leaft  contemptible  condition 
of  men,  which*  by  its  fimplicity,  is  feated 
in  the  loweft  degree,  and  invites  us  to  a 
more  regular  conduct,  1  find  the  manners 
and  language  of  the  country  people -com- 
monly better  fuited  to  the  prefcriprion  of 
true  philofophy,  than  thofe  of  our  philoso- 
phers themfelves.  *  Plus  fapH  vulgus, 
quia  tantum9  quantum  opus  efi^fapit:  $t  The  vulgar  are  fo 
"  much  the  wifer,  becaufe  they  only  know  what  is 
€L  needful  for  them  to  know,* 

The  moft  remarkable  men,  a«  1  have  judged  by  out- 
ward appearances  (for,  to  judge  of  them    The  greateft 
according  to  my  own  method,   I  muft     Moma^nc's 
penetrate  into  them  a  great  deal  deeper)    time. 
for  war  and  military  condudfc,  were  the  duke  of  Gutfe, 
who  died  at  Orleans,  and  the  late  marfhal  StrozEy, 

For  gewnfmen  of  great  ability, ,  and  no    For  *,**& 
common  virtue,  Olivier  and  De  rrloipif-    ability  and 
tal,  chancellors  of  France.  worth. 

Poefy  too,  in  my  opinion,  Jaas  flouriihed  in  this  age. 
We  have  abundance  of  very  good  artifts     Severaj    00<i 
in  this  clafs,    Aurat,  Beze,   Buchanan,     Latm  poets. 

THofpital,  Montdore,  and  Turnebus. 

As  to  the  French  poets,  I  believe  they  have  raifed  it  to 

the  higheft  pitch  to  which  it  ^  wiH  ever    Exccllency  of 

arrive  •,  and*  in  thofe  parts  of  it  wherein 

Ronfard  and  Dw  Bdl^y  excel,  1  find  them 

little  inferior  to  the  ancient  per  fed:  ion. 
Adrian   Turnebus  kgew  more,    and 

what  he  did  know,  better  than  -any  man 

of  his  time,  or  long  before  him. 

The  Hve.3  of  the  laft  duke  of  Alva,  and 

of  our  conftable  De  Montmorency,  were 

both  of  them  noble,  and  had  many  rare 

refemblances  of  fortune  %  but  the  beauty 

and  the  glory  of  the  death  of  the  laft,  in 


the  French 
poets. 


Cbara&er  of 
Turnebus. 


Ofthcdukeof 
Alva  and  the 
conftable  de 
A£ontmorecy« 


•  La&ant  Inftitur.  lib.  iv. 
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the  figfit  of  Paris,  and  of  his  king,  in  their  femcc, 
againft  his  ncareft  relations,  at  the  head  of  an  army* 
through  hid  condudt,  victorious,  and  with  fword  in 
hand,  at  fo  extreme  an  old  age,  merits,  methinks,  to  be 
recorded  amongft  the  mod  remarkable  events  of  our 
a  o  _r  **  t^      tiroes :    as  alfo  the  conftant  goodnefs. 

AndofM.De        -  /•     ri    i      •  j         ?•*    • 

la  Nout.  Jwcetnefs  of  behaviour,  and  conicientious 

facility  of  monfieur  De  la  Noue,  in  fo 
great  an  injuftice  of  armed  parties,  (the  true  fchool  of 
treafon,  inhumanity,  and  robbery)  wherein  he  always 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  experienced  cap* 
tain. 

I  have  taken  a  delight  to  publifli,  in  feveral  places, 

the  hdpes  I  have  of  Mary  de  Gournay  ie 

d^GourM*17  ^ars>  my  adopted  *  daughter,  and  cer- 
tainly beloved  by  me  with  more  than  a 
paternal  love,  and  involved  in  my  folitude  and  retire- 
ment, as  one  of  the  bed  parts  of  my  own  being.  1  have 
no  regard  to  any  thing  in  this  world  but  her;  and,  if  a 
man  may  prefage  from  her  youth,  her*  foul  will,  one 
day,  be  capable  of  the  nobleft  things ;  and,  amongft 
others,  of  the  perfection  of  facred  friendfhip,  to  which 
we  do  not  read  that  any  of  her  fex  could  ever  yet  arrive : 
the  fincerity  and  folidity  of  her  manners  are  already 
fufficient  for  it ;  her  affection  towards  me  is  more  than 
fuperabundant,  and  fuch,  in  fliort,  as  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  wiihed,  if  not  that  the  apprehenfion  fhe  has 
of  my  end,  being  ndw  fiv*  and  fifty  years  old,  might 

•  At  to  the  meaning  of  thefe  words,  Adopted  Daughter,  fee  the  article 
Gournay  in  Bayle's  Di&ionary $  where  you  will  find,  that  this  young 
lady's  opinion  of  the  firft  Eflays  of  Montaigne  gave  the  occafion  for  this 
adoption,  long  before  (he  ever  (aw  Montaigne*  But  here  I  cannot  help 
tranfcrlbitig  part  of  a  paflage,  which  Mr.  Bayle  quoted  from  M.  Paf- 
quier,  in  the  note  A>  which  contains  fome  remarkable  particulars  of  this 
fort  of  Adoption.  "  Montaigne*  (ays  Pafquier,  having,  in  i$M>  made  a 
"  Ion?  ftay  at  Paris,  MademoifcHe  de  Jars  came  thither,  on  purpofe  to 
"  fee  his  perfon ;  and  (he  and  her  mother  carried  him  to  their  houfe  at 
"  bourn  ay,  where  he  fpent  two  months  in  two  or  three  journeys,  and 
"  met  with  as  hearty  a  welcome  al  he  could  deftre  *  and,  finally,  that 
"  thil  virtuous  lady,  being  informed  of  Montaigne's  death,  eroded  al- 
'<  moft  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  with  paffports,  as  wetl 
"  from  her  own  motive,  as  by  invitation  from  Montaigne**  widow  and 
fl  daughter,  to  mix  her  tears  with  theirs,  whofe  forrows  were  botindiefs." 


no; 
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not  fo  cruelly  affiid:  her.  The  judgment  (he  made  of 
iiiy  firft  Eflays,  being  a  woman  fo  young,  and  in  this 
age,  and  alone  in  her  own  country,  and  the  famous  ve- 
hemency  wherewith  (be  loved,  and  defired  me  upon  the 
fole  efteem  (he  had  of  me,  before  (he  ever  faw  me,  is 
an  accident  very  worthy  of  consideration. 

Other  virtues  Have  had  little  or  no  credit  in  this  age, 
but  valour  \$  become  popular  by  our  civil    Valour  5f  hpm 
wars ;  and  in  this  refpefit  we  have  fouls    come  popular 
brave,  even  to  perfection,  and  in  fo  great    in  Frwic*- 
ny  mber,  that  the  choice  is  impoffible  to  be  made.    This 
is  all  of  extraordinary,  and  not  common,  that  has  hither* 
tp  pf  rived  at  my  knowledge. 


CHAP.      XVHL 
Of  giving  the  Lye* 

WELL,  but  fpmc  one  wilifay  to  me,  «  This  de- 
"  fign  of  making  a  man's  felf  the    Why  Mon_ 
"  fubjedt  of  his  writing  were  excufable  in     uigne  fyc*k% 
**  vue  and  famous. men,  wfco,  by  their    £  °^  <£. 
*fi  reputation,  bad  given  others  a  cunonty    workf 
"  to  be  fully  informed  of  them."    It  ts 
mod  title,  I  cqpfeft  it,  apd  know  very  well,  that  artifi- 
cers will  fcarce  lift  their  eyes  from  their  work  to  Jook  at 
an  ordinary  man,  when  they  will  forfake  their  workhoufe* 
lad  (hops  to  ftare  at  an  eminent  pe^fon,  when  he  comes 
tp  town :  it  mifbecomes  any  perfon  to  give  his  owq. 
cbarader,  except  he  has  qualities  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  whofe  life  and  opinions   may  ferve  for  a  model. 
The  greatadions  of  Csefar  and  Xenophon  were  a  juft  apd 
(olid  bafis  on  which  to  fix  and  found  their  narratives : 
and  it  were  alfo  to  be  wiflied,  that  we  had  the  Journals 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Commentaries  that 
Augustus,  Cato,  Syjla,  Brutus,  and  others  have  left  of 
their  a&ions.    We  love  and  contemplate  the  very  ftatues 
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of  fuch  personages,  both  in  copper  and  marble.     This 
remonftrance  is  very  true,  but  k  very  little  concerns  me* 

•  Non  recti 0  cuiquam,  nift  amieis,  idque  rogatus  f ; 
Non  ubivis,  coramve  quibvflibet :  in  medio  qui 
Script  a  f or  0  recitant^  Junt  multi>  quique  lavantes. 

I  feldom  e'er  rehearfe,  and  when  I  do 
5Tis  to  my  friends,  and  with  reludtance  too, 
Not  before  every  one,  and  every-where ; 
We  have  too  many  that  rehearfers  are, 
In  baths,  the  forum,  and  the  public  fquare. 

I  do  not  here  form  a  ftatue  to  ere&  in  the  centre  of  a 
city,  in  the  church,  or  any  public  quadrangle. 

Non  equidem  hoc  Jludco%  bulla t is  ut  mibi  nugis 
Pa  gin  a  turgejeat : 
Scare ti  loquimur\. 

With  pompous  traih  to  fwell  the  frothy  line 
Is  not,  indeed,  my  friend  !  what  I  defign  : 
Whatever  be  the  fecrets  I  indite, 
To  you  I  truft,  to  you  alone  I  write. 

* 

It  is  for  fome  corner  of  a  library,  or  to  entertain  a 
neighbour,  a  kinfman,  or  a  friend,  that  has  a  mind  td 
renew,  his  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  me  in  this 
my  pidure.  Orhers  have  beeri  encouraged  to  fpeak  of 
themfelves,  becaufe  they  fqund  the  fubjeft  worthy  and 
rich ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  the  bolder,  by  reaion  my 
fubjeft  is  fo  poor  and  fterile,  that  I  cannot  be  fufpeded 
of  oftentation.  I  judge  freely  of  the  a&ions  of  others ; 
I  give  little  of  my  own  to  judge  of,  becaufe  of  their  no- 
thingnefs  :  I  am  not  fo  confeious  of  any  good  in  myfelf, 
as  to  tell  it  without  blufliing.  What  contentment  would 
it  be  to  me  to  hear  any  thus  relate  to  me  the  manners, 

•  Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  4.  ver.  73,  be. 

f  Inftead  of  coaflwt  at  Horace  has  it  in  the  firft  verfe,  Montaigne  baa 
fobftituted  rpgatus,  which  more  exactly  exprefTet  bit  thought. 
J  Perf.  At.  ¥•  ?er.  19. 

faces, 
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faces,  countenances,  the  ordinary  words  and  fortunes  of 
pay  anceftors  ?  How  attentively  fhould  I  Men  to  it ! 
In  truth,  it  would  be  ill-nature  to  defpife  even  the  pic- 
tures of  our  friends  and  predeceflbrs,  the  fafhiori  of 
their  cloaths,  and  of  their  arms.  I  preferve  my  father's 
writings,  his  feal,  and  one  particular  fword  of  his.  and 
have  not  thrown  the  long  fiaves  he  ufed  to  carry  in  his 
band,  out  of  my  clofet.  Paterna  veftis>  et  annulus,  tan  to 
charm  eft  pojieris,  quanta  erga  pjarentes  major  affeSus  *  j 
"**  a  father's  robe  and  ring  are  fo  much  the  dearer  to  his 
?  pofterhy,  in  proportion  to  the  affedion  they  retain  for 
'u  him."  If  my  pofterity,  neverthelefs,  fhail  be  of  an- 
other mind,  I  lhall  be  even  with  them ;  for  they  cannot 
care  lefs  for  me,  than  I  {hall  then  do  for  them.  All  the 
traffic  that  I  have,  in  this,  with  the  public,  is,  that  I 
borrow  their  writing  tackle,  as  it  is  more  eafy,  and  at 
hand;  and,  in  recompence,  fliall,  perhaps,  keep  a  difh 
Of  butter  from  melting  in  the  market. 

+  Ne  toga  cordyllis,  ne  penula  defit  clivis, 
Et  laxas  fcombris  Jape  dabo  tunicas  $. 

I'll  furnifh  plaice  and  olives  with  a  coat, 
And  cover  mack'rel  when  the  £un  ftiines  hot. 

And  though  no-body  fhould  read  me,  have  I  loft  my 
time  in  entertaining  myfelf  fo  many  idle 
hours,  in  thoughts  fo  pleafing  and  ufeful  ?     Montaigne 
In  moulding  this  figure  upon  myfelf,  I    Sf'Srf.lf.'St 
have  been  fo  oft  conftrained  to  curry  and     he  might  the 
turn  myfelf,  as  it  were,  infide  out,  that  the    l^ttrri!c,,0*,!i 

.  J        '       f  7 .  .  .     -'  -  bimfelf,  and 

copy  is  truly  taken,  and  has,  in  tome  fort,    give  his  own 
formed  itfelf.  But,  as  I  paint  for  others,  I    true  charaaer. 
reprefent  myfelf  in  more  exquifite  colour- 
ing than  in  my  own  natural  complexion.    I  am  as  much 
formed  by  my  book,  as  my  book  is  by  me  :  it  is  a  book 
confubftantial  with  the  author ;  of  a  peculiar  tenor ;   a 
member  of  my  life,  and  whofe  bufinefs  is  not  defigned  fot 

*  Aug.  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  f  Mart.  lib.  xiii.  Ep.  1. 

fcr.  i.  J  Catullus,  ep.  9a,  ver.  8. 

others, 
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others,  as  that  of  all  other  book  is.    In  giving  fo.  cod* 
tinual,  and  fo  curious  an  account  of  myfelf,  have  1  loft 
any  time  ?  for  he  who  fometimes  curforily  furveys  him- 
felf  only,  doth  not  fo  ftri&ly  examine  himfelf,  nor  pene- 
trate fo  deep,  as  he  who  makes  it  his  bufinefs,  his  ftudy, 
and  his  whole  employment ;  who  intends  to  give  a  lafting 
record,  with  all  his  fidelity,  and  with  all  his  force.  The 
tnoft  delicious  pleafures,   however  digefted  internally, 
avoid  leaving  any  trace  of  themfelve$,  and  (hun  the  fight 
not  only  of  the  people,  but  of  any  other  man.    How  oft 
has  this  affair  diverted  me  from  uneafy  thoughts  ?  And 
all  that  are  frivolous  fhould  be  reputed  fo.    Nature  has 
prefented  us  with  a  large  faculty  of  entertaining  ourfelves 
apart ;  and  oft  call  us  to  it,  to  teach  us,  that  we  owp 
ourfelves,  in  part,  to  fociety,  but  chiefly  to  ourfelves.  In 
order  to  habituate  my  fancy,  even  to  meditate  in  fome 
method,  and  to  fome  end,  and  to  keep  it  from  lofing 
itfelf,  and  roving  at  randoip,  it  is  but  to  give  it  a  body, 
and  to  remitter  all  the  pretty  thoughts  that  prefent  them- 
felves  to  it.     I  give  ear  to  my  whirnfies,  becaufe  I  an* 
to  record  them.     How  oft  has  it  fallen  out,  that,  being 
difpleafed  at  fome  a&ion  which  civility  and  reafon  did 
not  permit  me  openly,  to  reprove,  I  have  here  difgorged 
inyfelf  of  .them,  not  without  defign  of  public  inftru&ion  ; 
and  yet  thefe  poetical  lafhes, 

Zondesfur  V  mlf  ztnfwr  k  grcin^ 
Zonfur  U  dos  du  Sagoin  *. 

A  jerk  over  the  eye,  over  the  fhout, 
Let  Sagoin  be  jerk'd  throughout. 

imprint  themfelves  better  upon  paper,  that  upon  the 
moft  fenfible  flefli.  What  if  I  liften  to  books  a  little 
more  attentively  than  ordinary,  fince  I  watch  if  I  can 
purloin  any  thing  that  may  adorn  or  fupport  my  own  ? 
I  have  not  at  all  ftudied  to  make  a  book ;  but  I  have,  in 
fome  fort,  ftudied  becaufe  I  had  made  it,  if  it  be  ftudy - 
ing,  to  fcratch  and  pinch,  now  one  author,  and  then 
another,  either  by  the  head  or  foot;  not  with  any  de- 

•  M*rot  contre  Sagtm. 
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fign  to  fteal  opinions  from  them,  but  to  affift,  fecond, 
and  to  fortify  thofe  I  had  before  embraced. 

But  who  (hall  we  believe  in  the  report  he  makes  o£ 
himfelf,  in  fo  corrupt  an  age  ?  Confidering    The  ,.|ttle  nm 
there  are  fo  tew,  if  any  at  all,  whom  we  can    gard  p»d  to 
believe  when  fpeaking  of  others,  where    Uuthf  an  °** 
there  is  lefs  Jntereft  to  lye.   The  firft  flep 
to  the  corruption  of  manners  id  banifhing  of  truth  ;  for, 
as  Pindar  fays,  u  to  be  fincerely  true  is  the  beginning  of 
*'  a  great  virtue,"  and  the  firft  article  that  Plato  requires 
in  the  government  of  his  republic.     The  truth  of  thefe 
days  is  not  that  which  really  is  fuch,  but  what  every  man 
perfuades  himfelf,  or  another  to  believe;  as  we  generally 
give  the  name  of  money,  not  only  to  lawful  coin,  but 
to  the  counterfeit  alfo,  if  it  be  current.   Our  nation  has 
long  been  reproached  with  this  vice;  for  Salvianus  Maffi- 
lienfis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
fays,  "that  lying  and  perjury  is  not  a  vice  with  the 
"  French,  but  a  way  of  fpeaking."    He  that  would  im- 
prove upon  this  teftirnony,  might  fay,   <c  that  it  is  now 
"  a  virtue  with  them.0  Men  form  and  fafhion  themfelves 
to  it,  as  to  an  exercife  of  honour ;  for  diffimularion  is 
one  of  the  moll  notable  qualities  of  this  age. 

I  have  often  considered,  whence  comes  this  cuftom, 
that  we  fo  religioufiy  obferve,  of  being 
more  highly  offended  with  the  reproach  of    ^SStaST^  - 
a  vice  fo  familiar  to  us  than  with  any    are  fo  Aung 
other,  and  that  it  ftould  be  the  higheft    wit*J  ^Jtl 

.    .      '    ,  .  ,      -       ,  &  proich  of  be* 

injury  that  can,  in  words,  be  done  us,  to  fog  lyari. 
reproach  us  with  a  lye  :  upon  examina- 
tion >  I  find,  that  it  is  natural  to  difclaim  thofe  faults 
mod,  with  which  we  are  mod  tainted :  it  feems  as  if, 
by  refenting,  and  being  moved  at  the  accufation,  we,  in 
fome  fort,  acquitted  ourfelves  of  the  fault ;  if  We  are 
guilty  of  it  in  fa£t,  we  condemn  it,  at  lead  in  appear- 
ancc:  may  it  alfo  not  be,  that  this  reproach  feems  to  im- 
ply cowardice,  and  meannefs  of  fpirit  ?  Of  wnich  can 
there  be  a  more  manifeft  fign,  than  for  a  man  to  eat  his 
own  words  ?  What,  to  lye  again  ft  a  man's  own  know- 
ledge :  lying  is  a  bafe  vice;  a  vice  that  one  of  the  ancients 

paints 
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Lying  a«  ac-  paints  in  the  rnoft  odious  colours,  when 
gunent  of  the  he  fays,  u  that  it  is  too  manifeft  a  contempt 
amtempt  of  «  0f  God,  and  a  fear  of  man.*     It  is  not 

poffible  more  copioufly  to  reprefent  the 
honor,  bafenefs,  and  irregularity  of  it;  for,  what  can  be 
imagined  more  vile,  than  a  man,  who  is  a  coward 
towards  man,  fo  courageous  as  to  defy  his  Maker?  Our 
intelligence  being  by  no  other  canal  to  be  conveyed  to 
one  another  but  by  words,  he  whofalfifies  them  betrays 
public  focie'ty :  it  k  the  only  tub?  through  which  we  com- 
municate our  thoughts  and  wills  to  one  another;  it  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  foul,  and,  if  it  fails  us,  we  no  longer 
know,  nor  have  any  farther  tie  upon  another :  if  that 
deceive  us,  it  breaks  all  our  correspondence,  and  dif- 
iolves  all  the  bands  of  our  government.  Certain  nations 
of  the  new-difcovered  Indies  (no  matter  for  naming 
them,  fince  they  are  no  more ;  for,  by  wonderful  and  un- 
heard-of example,  the  defolation  of  ttyat  conqueft  ex- 
tended to  the  utter  abolition  of  names,  and  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  places)  offered  to  their  Gods  human 
blood, "  but  only  fuch  as  was  drawn  from  the  tongue  and 
*<  ears,  to  atone  for  the  fin  of  lying,  as  well  heard  as 
"  pronounced/'  The  good  fellow  of  Greece  *  was 
wont  to  fay,  "  that  children  were  amufed  with  rattles, 
U  and  men  with  words." 

As  to  the  various  ufages  of  our  giving  the  lye,  and 

the  laws  of  honour  in  that  cafe,  and  the 
Z^ltomans  alterations  they  have  received,  I  fhall  re- 
not  fo  delicate       fer  faying  what  I  know  of  them  to  an- 

Ininh!  m  We  °f      °ther  time'  and  lha11  leafn>  lf  l  Can»  in  the 

are.  mean  while,  at  what  time  the  cuftom  took 

beginning,  of  fo  exaAly  weighing  and 
meafuring  words,  and  of  engaging  our  honour  to  them  ; 
for  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  it  was  not  anciently  amongft 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  I  have  often  thought  it 
ftrange  to  fee  them  rail  at,  and  give  one  another  the  lye, 
without  any  farther  quarrel.  The  laws  of  their  duty 
fleered  fome  other  courfe  than  ours.   Csefar  is  fometimes 

called  thief,  and  fometimes  drunkard,  to  bis  teeth.     We 

• 

•  Lyfander,  in  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  chap.  4. 

fee 


Of Liberty  of Confidence* 

fee  the  liberty  of  inve&ives,  which  they  pra&ifed  upon 
one  another,  I  mean  the  greateft  chiefs  of  war  of  .Jbpth 
nations,  where  words  were  only  revenged  with  words, 
without  any  other  confequence. 


i 


CHAP.    XIX. 

Of  Liberty  of  Confcitnce. 

IT  is  ufual  to  fee  good  intentions,  if  purfued  without 
moderation,  pufh  men  on  to  very  vi-  RcUgidut'2ia» 
cious  effeSs.  In  the  difpute,  which  has  often  extrava- 
now  engaged  France  in  a  civil  war,  the  j?ant  an.d  c?1?* 
bcft  and  the  founded  caufe,  no  doubt,  is.  cqucnt  y  un*u.  • 
that  which  maintains  the  ancient  religion  and  govern*- 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  Neverthelefs,  amongft  the  gootf 
men  of  that  party  (for  I  do  not  fpeak  of  thofe  that  make 
a  pretence  of  it,  either  to  execute  their  own  particular 
revenge,  or  to  gratify  their  avarice,  or  to  court  the  fa- 
vour of  princes;  but  of  thofe  who  engage  in  the  quarrel 
out  of  true  zeal  to  religion,  and  a  regard  to  the  peace 
and  government  of  their  country)  of  thefe,  1  fay,  wefep 
many  ,whom  paffiontranfpcrts  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
fon,  and  fometimes  infpires  with  counfels  that  are  unjuft 
and  violent,  and  alfo  rafh. 

It  is  true,  that  in  thpfp  primitive  times,  when  our  re- 
ligion began  to  gain  authority  with  the 
laws,  zeal  armed  many  againft  all  forts  of    J*"'2"1  in* 
Pagan  books,  by  which  theleamed  fuffered     cirift ian* 
an  exceeding  great  lofs ;  which,  I  conceive,     when  they  bc-# 
did  more  prejudice  to  letters,  than  all  the    £Xb?iE  . 
flames  kindled  by  the  barbarians.  Of  this     gan  books.  .  .* 
Cornelius  Tacitus  is  a^very  good  witnefs ; 
for  though  the  emperor  Tacitus  his  kinfman,  had  by  ex- 
prefs  order,  furnilhed  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  with 
bis  book,  neverthelefs,  one  entire  copy  could  not:efcape 
the  curious  fearch  of  thofe  who  defired  ta  aboliih  ity  for 

only 
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only  five  or  fix  idle  claufes  in  it,  that  were  contrary  to 
our  belief. 

And  to  praife  Thcy  Werc  1,fo  vcr>*  rcady  t0  lend  un~ 

bad  emperors,  due  praifes  to  all  the  emperors  who  did 
who  favoured       any  thing  for  us$  an(j  univerfally  to  con- 

andTtobtarac  demn  all  the  a&ions  of  thofe  who  were 
Julian*  and  o-  our  adverfaries,  as  is  manifeft  in  the  em- 
pofed  irh°  0P"      peror  Julian,  furnawed  the  Apoftate ;  who 

was,  in  truth,  a  very  great  and  rare  man, 

The  cbaraaer        ?  ma?  »/*°Jc  ***  *at.  ?hilofophy  was 

of  the  emperor  impnnred  in  lively  characters,  by  which 
juHati  the  A-  he  profeffed  to  govern  all  his  adtions; 
fr9™**  and,  in  truth,  there  is  no  fort  of  virtue,  of 

which  he  has  not  left  behind  him  very  notable  examples. 

In  chaftity  (of  which  the  whole  eourife  of 

His  chaftity.  bj$  Kfe  hfls  gycn  ma^fcft  proof)  ^  rcad 

the  like  of  him,  as  was  faid  of  Alexander  <and  Scipio  *, 
that,  being  in  the  flower  of  his  age  (for  he  was  flain  By 
the  Parthians  at  one  and  thirty)  of  a  great  many  very 
beautiful  captives,  he  would  not  touch,  nor  fo  much  « 
look  upon  one.  As  to  his  juftice  +,  betook  himfelf  the 
pains  to  hear  the  parties,  and  although  he  would,  out 
t)f  curiofity,  enquire  what  religion  they  were  of,  nerer- 
thelefs  the  hatred  he  Had  to  ours,  never  turned  the  ba- 
lance. He  made  feveral  good  laws,  and  cut  off  a  great 
part  of  the  fubfidies  and  raxes  levied  by  his  predeceffors  J. 
We  have  two  good  hiftorians,  who  were  eye-4witneffes 
.  of  his  actions ;  one  of  whom,  Marcelli- 

£y  two  hifto-  nus>  *n  feveral  places  of  his  hfftory,  fliarp- 
nam,  eye-  lyreproves  an  edift  of  his,  whereby  *«  he 

SS2?rf hl*      "  ""adifted    all   Chriftian  rhctOTicians 

«f  and  grammarians  from  keeping  fchool, 
4*  or  teaching,  and  fays,  he  could  wifh  that  aft  of  his  had 
"  bton  buried  in  filence  §."  It  is  very  likely,  that,  had 
he  done  any  more  fevere  things  agamftOTj  thchiftorian, 
who  was  fo  affectionate  to  our  party,  would  not  have 
palled  it  over  in  filence. 

•  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xxtr.  chap.  S.    f  Idem,  ib.  lib.  dtjti.cap.  to. 
%  }4km»  lib.  xx* .reap.  4*  6.  $  Idem,  lib.  xxti.  cap,  10. 

7  He 
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He  was,  indeed,  fliarp ,  againft  us,  but  yet  no  cruel 
fcnemy  :  for  our  own  people  tell  this  (lory 
of  him,  «  that,  one  day,  walking  about    !^mb°/et£ 
"  the  city  of  Chalcedony  Maris,  bifliep  of     report  of  a 
«  that  place,  called  out  jo  him,  and  told    JJJ* ian  *"• 
<(  him,  chat  he  was  an  atbeift,   and  an 
u  apoftate :"  to  which  he  only  anfwered,  u  Go,  wretch, 
u  and  lament  the  lofs  of  thy  eyes ;"  tp  this  the  bifhop 
replied  again,  "  I  thank  Jefus  Chrift  for  taking  away  mj 
"  fight,  that  I  might  n&t  fee  thy  impudent  face  V    So 
it  is,  that  tb  is  aft  ion  of  his  favours  nothing  of  the  cru* 
elty  that  he  is  faid  to  have  exercifed  towards  us  ;  though 
they  fay,  that  his  anfiver  to  the  bifhop  wa$  but  an  affec- 
tation of  philofophic  patience.     •'  He  was  (fays  Eutro- 
pius  +,  my  other  witnefc)  "  an  enemy  to  Chriftianity, 
94  but  without  ihedding  blood."  And,  to    HUjoftice. 
teturn  to. his  jufttee,  there  is  nothing  in 
that  whereof  he  .can  be  accufed,  but  the  feverity  he  prae- 
tifed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  again  ft  thofe  who  had 
followed  the  party  of  Conftantius,  his  predeceflfor  |. 

As  to  bis  fobriety*  he  lived  always  a  fcklicr  kind  of 
Kfe ;  and  kept  a  tabic,   in  time9  of  the  . 

rtoft  profound  peace,  like  one  that  pre-       n     ncty* 
pared  and  inured  himfelf  to  the  rigours  of  war  §. 

His  vigilance  was  fttch,  that  he  divided  the  night 
into  three  or  four  parts,  of  which  always  . 

the  lead  Was  dedicated  to  fleep;  the  Hlf  v,g,Unce- 
reft  vtas.fpent  either  in  vifiting  his  arnny  and  guard's, 
or  in  ftudy;  for,  amongft  other  rare  qualities,  he  was 
excellent  in  all  forts  of  literature*  It  is  faid  of  Alex* 
adder  the  Great,  u  that,  when  he  was  in  bed,  left 
*'  flcep  ihould  divert  him  from  his  thoughts  and  ftudies, 
**  he  had  always  a  bafon  fet  by  bis  bed-fide,  and  held 
•*  one  of   his    hands  cue   with    a    bullet   of    copper 

in  it,  to  the  end,  that  if  he  fell  aileep,  and  his  fingers 

left  their  hold,  the  bullet,  by  falling  into  the  bafon> 


•  Sexomtn's  Ecclefiaftical  BHtonr,  lib.  v.  cap.  4,       +  Eutrop.  lib.  x, 
4ap.  S.  %  Ammian.  Mai  cell r  lib.  xxii,  cap.  %,  i  Idem,  lib. 

"  might  * 
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"  might  awake  him  V  But  this  Julian,  was  fa  Kent 
upon  what  be  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  fo  little  difturbed 
with  fumes,  by  reafon  of  his  lingular  abftinence,  that  he 
had  no  need  of  any  fuch  invention. 

As  to  his  military  experience,  he  was  admirable  in  all 

the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  as  it  was 
experience!7         likely  he  fhould,  having  been,  aim  oft  all 

his  life,  in  a  continual  ezercife  of  war,  and 
Inoft  of  that  time  with  us  in  France,  againft  the  Ger- 
mans and  Franconians  :  we  hardly  read  of  any  man  that 
ever  encountered  more  dangers,  or  that  gave  more  fre- 
quent proofs  of  his  perfona!  valour. 

His  death  has  fomething  in  it  like  that  of  Epaminon- 

das ;  for  he  was  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
His  death.  which  he  tried  to  pull  out,  and  would 

have  done  it,  but  that,  being  two-edged,  it  cut  the  finews 
of  his  hand.  He  called  out  forthwith, "  that  they  would 
"  carry  him,  in  this  condition,  into  the  midft  of  the 
"  battle  to  encourage  his  foldiers,"  who  very  bravely 
difpured  tl*e  battle  without  him,  till  night  parted  the  ar- 
mies •f.  He  was  obliged  to  his  philofophy  for  the  Angu- 
lar contempt  he  had  for  his  life,  and  all  human  things  ; 
and  he  had  a  firm  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

In  matters  of  religion,  he  was  vicious  throughout, 

and  was  furnamed  the  Apoftate,  for  hav- 
diaeTucAhe  *ng  relinquifhcd  ours  :  though,  methinks, 
worfliip  of  it  is   more  likely,  that   he  had    never 

fair*  god*.  thoroughly  embraced  it,   but  had   dif- 

fembled,  out  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  till  he  came  to 
the  empire. 

He  was,  in  his  own,  fo  fuperftitious,  that  he  was  laugh- 
u  ed  at  for  it,  by  thofe  of  the  fame  opinion  of 

periUtiout!  ""     his  own  time,  whofaid,  "  that,  had  he  got 

"  the  victory  over  the  Parthkns,  he  would 
"  have  deflroyed  the  breed  of  oxen  in  the  world  to.fupply 
4C  his  facrifices  J."  He  was,  moreover,  a  bigot  to  the  art 
of  divination,  and  gave  authority  to  all  forts  of  pre- 
dictions. He  faid,*  amongft  other. things,  at  his  death, 
"  that  §  he  was  obliged  to  the  gods,^  and  thanked  them, 

*   Ammtan.  Ma  reel  I.  lib.  svi.  cap.  a.     +  Idem,  ib.  lib.  xxr,  cap.  3. 
%  Ideai ,  ibid.  cap.  6.  $  Idem,  ib.  lib.  xxv.  chap.  +. 

"in 
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<f  in  that  they  had  not  been  pleafed  to  cut  him  offby  fur- 
€<  prife,  having,  long  before,  advertifed  him  of  the  place 
€€  and  hour  of  his  death ;  nor  by  a  mean  and  unmanly 
€C  death,  more  becoming  lazy  and  delicate  people  ;  nor 
**  by  a  death  that  was  languishing,  and  painful;  and 
**  that  they  had  thought  him  worthy  to  die  after  that 
"  noble  manner,  in  the  career  of  his  vi&ories,  and  in  tbt 
**  height  of  his  glory."  He  had  a  vifion  like  that  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  that  firft  threatened  him  in  Gaul  *, 
and  afterwards  appeared  to  him  in  Perfia,  juft  before  hi? 
death  «f*.  Thefe  words,  that  forne  make  him  fay*  wh^n 
he  fek  himfelf  wounded, "  J  Thou  haft  overcome,  Na- 
u  2arene ;"  or,  as  others,  €  Content  thyfelf,  Nazarene,* 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted,  had  they  been  believed 
by  my  witnefles,  who,  being  prefent  in  the  army,  have, 
fet  down  even  the  leaft  motions  and  words  of  his  latter 
end,  no  more  than  certain  other  ftrange  things  that  are 
recorded  of  him. 

To  return  to  my  fubjed,  "  He  long  nouriflied,  (ays 
cc  Marcellinus,  Paganifm  in  his  heart ;  . 

* c  but,  all  his  army  being  Chriftians,  he  eJUWiS  PaeaT 
«*  durft  not  own  it  §  :  but,  in  the  end,  fee-  nifm,  and  to  de* 
«  ing  himfelf  ft  rongenongh  to  dare  to  dif-  gj*  l^SSSfit 
€C  cover  himfelf,  he  caufed  the  temples  of  up  'their  div8?£ 
€S  the  gods  to  be  thrown  open,  and  did  his  2J£5££neral 
**  utmoft  to  fet  on  foot  an  idolatry  y. 

The  better  to  effedfc  this,  having,  at  Con  (la  nti  no  pie, 
found  the  people  difunited,  and  alfo  the  prelates  of  the 
church  divided  amongft  themfelves,  and  having  con* 
€€  vened  them  all  before  him,  he  gravely  and  earneftly 
"  admonifhed  them  to  calm  thofe  civil  diffenfions ;  and 
€€  that  every  one  might  freely,  and  without  fear,  follow  his 
•'  own  religion  :  this  he  did  the  more  feduloufly  folicit, 
"  in  hopes  that  this  licence  would  augment  the  fchimsaad 
4t  faftion  of  their  divifion,  and  hinder  the  people  from 
"  reuniting,  and  confequently  fortifying  themfelye*  $* 

•  Amroian.  Marccll,  lib.  sx.  cap.  5,  t  I4cm»  lib.  xxr.  ca-p.  »+ 

%  Vlcifli,  Galilee  Thcodortt.  Hift.  Efcplef.  lib  iii.  cap.  »o.    ' 

9  Idtia,  lib  xxi,  cap*  a*        1  AmmUn.  MaipeU,  life  s*ti.  cap  3. 

Vol  II.  H  h  "gainft 
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"  gainft  him  by  their  unanimous  intelligence  and  con* 
"  cord  ;  having  experienced,  by  the  cruelty  of  fome 
'*  Chriftians,  that  there  is  no  Bead,  in  the  world  fo 
••  much  to  be  feared  by  man,  as  man." 
.  Thefe  are  very  near  his  words,  wherein  this  is  worthy 
L  .  _„  of  confidetation,    that  the  emperor  Ju- 

this  polity,  with*  "an  made  ule  or  the  lame  receipt  or  h- 
rcgard  to  the  li-  berty  of  continence,  to  inflame  the  civil 
22iiS?i  diffenfions,  that  our  kings  have  now  done 
MontaigneV         to  extinguifh  them ;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid, 

teftanu  *****    on  one  fide>  "  That  to  give  thc  people 

the  reins  to    entertain    every  man  his 

"  own  opinion  is  to  fcatter  and  low  divifion,  and,  as  it 

"  were,  to  lend  a  hand  to  augment  it,  there  being  no 

**  barrier  nor  corre&ion  of  law  to  ftop  and  hinder  its 

career ;"  but,  oh  the  other  fide,  a  man  may  alfo  fay, 

that  to  give  people  the  reins  ta  entertain  every  man 

u  his  own  opinion,  is  to  mollify  and  appeafe  them  by 

"  facility  and  toleration,  and  dulls  the  point  which  is 

cc  whetted  and  made  fharper  by  Angularity,  novelty,  and 

•*  difficulty."     And,  I  think,  it  is  more  for  the  honour 

pf  the  devotion  of  our  kingsy  tharr  not  having  been  able 

to  do  what  they  would,  they  have  made  a  fhew  of  being 

willing  to  do  what  they  could. 


ft 
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Thaf  we  tajle  nothing  Pure. 

SO  weak  is  our  condition,  that  things  cannot  faH 
into  our  ufe  in  their  natural  fimplicity  and  purity ; 
.  the  elements  that  we  enjoy,  arc  changed, 

veniency  °wkh-  cven  metals  themfelves  5  and  gold  muft 
out  h«  mconve-  be  deb  a  fed,  by  fome  alloy,  to  fit  it  for  our 
*fcnce'  f  fervice.  Neither  has  virtue,  fo  fimple  as 
that  which  Arifto,  Pyrrho,  and  alfo  the  Stoics  have  made 
the  principal  end  of  life  :  nor  the  Cyrenaicand  Ariftippic 
pleafure  beeo  ufeful  to  it  without  »  mixture.    Of  the 
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pleafure  and  goods  that  :we  enjoy,  there  is  not  one  ex- 
empt from  fome  mixture  of  evil  and  inconvenience.  • 


medio  de  fonte  leporum> 


Sfirgit  amari  atiquid,  qudd  in  ipjisfleribus  angal  *. 

Something  that's  bitter  will  arife, 
Even  amidft  our  jollities.  * 

Our  greateft  pleafure  has  fome  air  of  groaning  and  com- 
plaining in  it :  would  you  not  fay,  that  it  is  dying  of 
anguiih  ?  Nay,  when  we  forge  the  image  of  it,  in  its 
excellency,  we  paint  it  with  fickly  and  painful  epithets, 
languor,  fofeftefs,  feeblencfs,  faintnefs,  Morbidezza,  a 
great  teftimony  of  their  confanguinity  and  confubftan- 
tiality.  hxceffive  joy  has  more  of  feverity  than  gaiety 
in  it :  the  fulleft  contentment,  more  of  the  fedate  than 
of  the  merry,  f  Ipfa  falicitas*  fe  ntft  temperate  premit : 
€t  even  felicity,  unlefs  it  moderate  itfelf,  oppreffeth." 
Pleafure  preys  upon  us,  according  to  the  old  Greek 
vfcrfej,  which  fays,  "  that  the  gods  fell  us  all  the  good 
€€  they  give  us  ;M  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  give  us  nothing 
pure  and  perfed,  and  which  we  do  not  purchafe  but  at 
the  price  of  fome  evil. 

•  Labour  and  pleafure,  very  unlike  in  nature,  afibciate, 
neverthelefs,  but  I  know  not  what  natural 
conjunaion.  ||  Socrates  fays,  "  that  fuVeVnedatone 
"  fome  god  tried  to  mix  in  one  mafs,  end,  as  appears 
"  and  to  confound  pain  ahd  pleafure,  *°°>™iancholy. 
44  but,  not  being  able  to  do  it,  he  bethought  him  at  lea  ft 
"  to  couple  them  by  the  tail."  Metrodorus  §  faid, 
"  that  in  forrow  there  is  fome  mixture  of  pleafure."  I, 
know  not,  whether  he  intended  any  thing  elfe  by  that' 
faying :  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  defign,  confent,  and  complacency  in  giving  a 

t  I*mcret.  lib.  iv.  ver.  11&/,  t  Scnec.  ep.  74. 

Epicharmus  apud  Xenopbon.  lib  xi.  «r»pfnpoHv/(*, 
I  Ifi  Plato's  dialogue,  intiHed  Phxdon,  p  376. 
$  Metrodorus,  Scrfcc.  ep.  99. 

H  h  2  man's 
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man's  felf  up  to  melancholy  ;  1  fay,  that  betides  ambi- 
tion, which  may  alfo  have  a  ftroke  in  the  bufinefs,  the*e 
isfomclhadow  of  delight  and  delicacy,  which  fmtles  up- 
on,  and,  flatters  us,  even  in  the  very  lap  of  melancholy. 
Are  there  not  fame  complexions  that  feed  upoa  it  ? 

ifi  %u<edamfitrt  volupias  *» 


A  certain  kind  of  pleafure  'tis  tQ  weep* 

And  one  Attalus,  in  Seneca,  fays,  **  that  the  memory 
%t  of  our  deceafed  friends  is  as  graceful  to  us,  as  the  bit- 
€C  ternefs  in  the  wine*  very  old,  is  to  the  palate  ^9 

Mini  ft  er  vttulis  puer  Falerm 
Jngere  mi  talices  amarions  %. 

Thou,  boy,  that  filtfft  the  old  Falerniao  wine, 
The  bitt'reft  pour  into  the  bowl  that's  mine 

«#c  and  as  apples  that  have  a  fweet  tartrate."    Nature 

difcovers  this  confofion  to  us.     Painters  hold,    "  that 

."  the  lame  motions  and  fcrewings  of  the  face  that  ferve 

u  for  weeping,  ferve -for  laughter  too  ;*  and,  indeed, 

v  before  the  one  or  the  other  be  finiihed,  do  but  obferve 

the  paintets  condud,  and  you  will  be  in  doubt  to  which 

of  the  two  the  defign  does  tend  :  and  the  extremity  of 

laughter  is  mixed  with  tears  ;  Nullum  fine  auSmnmnto 

malum  efi\\  "  no  evil  is  without  its  compenfation." 

When  I  imagine  man  furrounded  with  all  the  coove- 

niences  that  are  to  be  defired,  fet  us  put 
unWcrfal  *pin.  the  cafe,  that  all  his  members  were  always 
Aire  not  to  be  feized  with  a  pleafure  like  that  of  genera- 
born  by  man.       tion  in  its  moft  exceffive  height  i  I  fancy 

him  melting  under  the  weight  of  h  is  delight,  and  fee  him 
utterly  unable  to  fapport  To  pure,  fo  continual,  and  fo 
univerfal  a  pleafure :  indeed  he  is  running  away  <whilft  he 
is  there,  and  naturally  makeJiafte  to  elcape,  as  from  a 

•  Ovid.  Trift.  el.  3,  ten  17.  t  Senec*  epift*  €5-  J  CtaiL 

cpift~ 15.  vtr.  i>  *♦  |,  Senect  eptft,  69, 

place 
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place    where  lie  cannot  Hand  firm,  and  where  he  is 
afraid  of  finking. 

When  I  rcligioufly  confefe  myfelf,  I  find,  that  the  beft 
good  quality  I  have  "has  in  it  fome  tine-  Mon||  amf 
ture  of  vice  1  and  am  afraid,  that  Plato,  evil  confounded 
in  his  pureft  virtue  (I  who  am  as  fincere  in  man* 
and  perfed"  a  lover  of  him,  and  of  the  virtues  of  that 
fUaipj  as  any  other  whatever)  if  he  laid  his  ear  clofo 
to  hknfelf,  (and  he  did  fo)  he  would  have  heard  fome 
jarring  found  of  human  mixture,  but  fo  obfeure  as  only. 
€0  be  perceived  by  himfelf ;  man  is  wholly  and  through- 
out  but  a  patched  and  motley  compofition. 

Even  the  laws  of  juftice  themfelves  cannot  fubfift 
without  fome  mixture  of  injuftice :  info-  Tke  .^  ^ 
much  that  Plato  fays,  "  they  undertake  have  feme  mix- 
44  to  cut  off  the  Hydra's  head,  who  pre-  *«  *  injuftice. 
w  tend  to  purge  the  laws,  of  all  inconvenience."  Omnt 
*  magnum  exmplum  hahct  alifuid  ex  inijuo%  quod  contra 
fingulos  utilitate publica  rependitur ;  "  every  great  example 
"  of  juftice  has  in  it  fome  mixture  of  injustice,  which 
**  recompenses  the  wrong  done  to  particular  men,  by 
"  its  public  utility/'  fays  Tacitus. 

It  is  like  wife  true,  that  for  the  bufinefs  of  life* 
and  the  fervice  of  public  commerce, 
there  may  be  fome  exceffes  in  the  purity  ^In^ng  ™orT 
and  perspicacity  of  our  mind ;  that  pene-  properfor  affair* 
trating  light  has  too  much  of  fubtilty  and  JS^f*  Urao* 
curionty :  it  muft  be  a  little  ftupified  and 
blunted,  to  be  rendered  more  obedient  to  example  and 
practice  ;  and  a  little  veiled  and  obfeured,  to  bear  the 
better  proportion  to  this  dark  and  terreftrial  life  :  and 
yet  common  and  lefs  fpe;culative  fouls  are  found  to  be 
more  proper,  and  more  fuccefsful  in  the  management 
of  affairs  ;  and  the  elevated  and  exquifite  opinions  of 
philofophy  are  unfit  for  bufinefs :  this  acute  vivacity  of 
the  mind,  and  the  fupple  and  reftlefs  volubility  of  it, 
difturb  our  negotiations :  we  are  to  manage  human 
enterprifes  more  fuperficially  and  roughly,  and  leave  ? 
great  part  to  the  determination  of  fortune.     It  is  not  ne- 

•  Tarit.  Anaal.  Hb.  xiv.  ^ 

Hh  a  *efiky 
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ccffary  to  examine  affairs  with  fomuch  fubtlety,  and  fa 
deeply  :  a  man  lofes  himfelf  in  the  confideration  of  fo 
many  contrary  luftres,  and  various  forms.  Voluntantibus 
res  inter fe  pugnantcs,  obtorpuerant  ansmi*:  "whilft  they 
"  confidered  of  things  fo  inconfiftent  in  themfelves,  they 
€S  were  aftoniflied."  It  is  what  the  ancients  fay  of  Simo- 
ntdes  +,  "  that  by  reafon  his  imagination  fuggefted  to 
"  him,  upon  the  queftion  king  Hierohad  put  to  him  (to 
u  anfwer  which,  he  had  many  days  to  confider  it)  feverai 
u  witty  and  fubtle  arguments,  whilft  he  doubted  which 
"  was  the  mod  likely,  he  totally  defpaired  of  the  truth.* 
He  that  dives  into,  and. in  his  inquifition  comprehends 
all  circumftances  and  confequences,  hinders  his  choice  :  a 
little  engine,  well  handled,  is  fufficient  for  executions  of 
lefs  or  greater  weight  and  moment :  the  bed  managers 
are  thoft  who  are  leaft  able  to  tell  us  why  they  are  fo ; 
and  the  greateft  talker ;  for  the  moft  part,  do  nothing 
to  purpole.  I  know  one  of  this  fort  of  men,  and  a  moft 
excellent  manager  in  theory,  who  has  miferably  let  an 
hundred  thoufand  livres  yearly  revenue  flip  through  his 
hands.  I  know  another,  who  fays,  that  he  is  able  to 
give  better  advice  than  any  of  his  council  ;  and  there  is 
not,  in  the  world,'  a  fairer  {hew  of  a  foul,  and  of  a  good 
undemanding,  than  he  has;  neverthelefs,  when  he  comes 
to  the  teft,  his  fervants  find  him  quite  another  thing ; 
Hot  to  bring  his  misfortune  into  the  account. 


CHAP.      XXI. 

Againjl   Sloth. 

TH  E  emperor  Vefpafian,  being  fick  of  the  difeafe 
whereof  he  died,"  did  not,  for  all  that,  negled  to 

la'what  pofture     in(luir5  *[™  the  ?*te  °{  *«  <™P™  >  *n<J. 

a  prince  ought    even  in  bed,  continually  difpatched  af_ 
to  die.  fajrs  of  great  confequence;  for  which 

•  Livy,  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  to, 

f  King  Hicro  bad  defired  him  tp  define  whit  God  was.    CSc.  de  Nat. 
pct>r.*  1H> i.  cap.  la.       ■..,!•... 

being 
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"being"  reproved  by  his  phyfician,  as  a  thing  prejudicial 
to  his  health,  "  An  emperor,  (faid  he,)  mud  die  ftand-* 
"  ing  V  A  fine  faying,  in  my  opinion,  and  worthy  of 
a  great  prince f .  The  emperor  Adrian  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  r>ne  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  ihould  be  often  put 
in  mind  of  it,  to  make  them  know,  that  the  great  office 
conferred  upon  them,  of  the  command  of  fo  many  men, 
is  not  an  jclle  imployment ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  can 
fo  juftly  difguft  a  fubjeft,  and  make  him  unwilling  to 
expofe  himfelf  to  labour  and  danger  for  the  fervice  of  his 
prince,  than  to  fee  him,  in  the  mean  time,  devoted  to1 
his  eafe,  and  to  vain  and  unmanly  amufementSi:  nor  will 
the  fubjed  be  follicitous  of  his  prince's  prcfervation,  who 
fo  much  neglects  that  of  his  people. 

Whoever  offers  to  maintain,  that  it  is  better  for  x 
prince  to  carry  on  his  wars  by  others,  than  He  ht  t0  \ 
in  his  own  perfon,  fortune  will  furnifh  command  his  «■- 
him  with  examples  enough  to  thofe  mie$  in  Perfon- 
whofe  lieutenants  have  brought  great  enterprifes  to  a 
happy  iflue,  and  of  thofe  alfo  whofe  prefencehas  done 
more  hurt  than  good.  But  no  virtuous  and  valiant 
prince  can  bear  to  be  tutored  with  fuch  fcandalous  lef- 
ibns  ;  under  colour  of  faving  his  head,  like  the  ftatue  of 
a  faint,  for  the  happinefs  of  .his  kingdom,  they  degrade 
him  from,  and  make  him  incapable  of,  his  office,  which 
is  military  throughout.  1  know  one,  who  had  much  ra- 
ther be  beaten,  than  deep  whilft  another  fights  for  him  J 
and  who  never,  without  envy,  heard  of  any  brave  thing 
dpne,  even  by  his  own  officers,  in  his  abfence :  and 
-Selima  the  firft  fa  id,  with  very  good  reafon,  in  my  opi- 
nion, *  that  victories,  obtained  without  the  fovereigns, 
"  were  never, complete."  Much  more  .readily  would  he 
have  laid,  that  that  fovereign  ought  blufli  for  fliame,  to 
pretend  to  any  ihare  in  it,  when  he  had  contributed  no^ 
thing  to  it,  but  his  voice  and  thought ;  nor  even  fo 
much  as  thofe,  confidering,  that,  in  fuch  works,  the 
dire&ion  and  command  that  deferve  honour,  are  only 
flich   as  are  given  upon  the  place,  and  in  the*  beat 

•  Suetomui  in  Vefpafian.  fe&.  xxir.  " 

fJEL  Spartiani  Alius  Vcrus,  fe£h  xvi.  Hift.  Auguft.  ,     -  • 

Hh  4.  "         "   '  of 
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of  the  bufinefs.  No  pilot  performs  his  office  by  Sand- 
ing ftill.  The  princes  of  the  Ottoman  family,  thccbief 
ill  the  world  of  military  fortune,  have  warmly  em* 
braced  this  opinion ;  and  Bajazet  the  fecond,  with  his 
fan  that  fwerved  from  it,  fpending  their  time  in  the 
Sciences,  and  other  employments  within  doors,  gave 
great  blows  to  their  empire  :  and  Amurath  the  third, 
now  reigning,  following  their  example,  begins  to  do  the 
feme.  Was  it  not  Edward  the  third,  king  of  England, 
who  faid  this  of  our  king  Charles  the  fifth  ?  u  There  ne- 
"  ver  wai  king  fo  feidom  put  on  his  arms,  and  yet 
**  never  king  who  cut  me  out  fo  much  work."  He  might 
well  think  it  ftrange,  as  arc  effett  of  change  more  than  of 
reafon  :  and  let  tnofe  feek  out  fome  other  advocate  for 
them  than  me,  who  will  reckon  the  kings  of  Caftile  and 
Portugal  amongft  the  warlike  and  magnanimous  con- 
querors, becaufe,  at  the  diliance  of  twelve  hundred 
leagues  from  their  lazy  refidence,  by  the  conduct  of 
their  agents,  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  both  In- 
dies; Which,  it  is  aqueftion,  if  they  had  but  the  cou- 
rage to  go  and  enjoy  them. 

The  emperor  Julian  faid  yet  further*  **  that  a  philofo- 

The  aaivity  .nd  u  P**r>  ™d  a  brave  man,  ought  not  fo 
iobiiay  reqoifite  "  much  as  to  breathe  ;**  this  is  to  fay,  not 
in  princes.  t0  ajjow  any  morc  ^  bodily  neceffities, 

than  what  we  cannot  refufe  ; c<  keeping  the  foul  and  body 
"  ftill  intent  and  bufy  about  things  honourable,  great, 
"  and  virtuous  ;"  he  was  alhamed,  if  any  one  in  public 
few  him  fpit  or  fweat,  (which  is  faid  by  fome  alfo  of  the 
Lacedemonian  young  men,  and  which  Xenophon  fays  of 
the  Perfi an)  becaufe  he  conceived,  that  exercife,  con- 
tinual labour,  and  fobriety,  ought  to  have  dried  up  all 
thofc  fuperfluities.  What  Seneca  fays  will  not  be  unfit 
for  this  place ;  which  is,  "  that  the  ancient  Romans 
(C  kept  their  youth  always  Handing,  and  taught  them  no* 
"  thing  that  they  were  to  learn,  fitting  *. 
-  It  is  a  generous  defire  to  wifh  to  die  ufefully,  and 
like  a  man ;  but  the  effect  lies  not  fo  much  in  our  rcfo- 
lution,as  in  our  good  fortune.  Athoufand  have  propof- 

•  Sense,  ep.  IS.     **-«  i  •-  >        -  '<:< 

ed 
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ed  to  themfelves,  in  battle,  either  to  conqueror  cjie,  who 

have  failed  both  in  the  one  and  the  other : 

wounds  and  imprifonmcnt  croffing  their    Tb*  dcfir*   «f 

,   -  •         r     iv        ^1  ^     ,*?  making  a  ufcM 

defign,  and  compelling  them  to  live  a*  exit  is  laudable, 
gainft  their  wills.  There  are  difeafes  that  though  the  things 
obliterate  even  our  defires,  and  our  know-  powS?*  m  our 
ledge.  Fortune  was  not  obliged  to  fe- 
cond  the  vanity  of  the  Roman  legions,  who  bound 
themfelves,  by  oath, "  either  to  overcome,  or  die."  Vifior* 
Mufti  Fabiy  revertar  ex  acie  5  fi  failcy  Jovem  patrem* 
gradivumque  Martem,  alio/que  iratos  inveco  deos  *.  •  j  I 
4€  will  return  (Marcus  Fabius)  a  conqueror  from  the 
army  ;  and,  if  1  fail,  I  wifli  the  indignation  of  Jove, 
Mars,  2nd  the  other  offended  gods,  may  light  upon 
me."  The  Portuguefe  fay,  "  that  in  a  certain  place 
*<  of  their  conqueft  of  the  Indies,  they  met  with  foldiers* 
u  who  had  damned  themfeves,  with  horrible  excrations, 
"  to  enter  into  no  composition,  but  either  to  kill,  or  be 
u  killed ;  and  had  their  heads  and  beards  ftiaved  in  token 
"  of  this  vow."  It  is  to  much  purpofe  to  hazard  our- 
felves,  and  to  be  obftinate  :  it  feems  as  if  blows  avoid 
thofe  that  prefent  themfelves  too  brifkly  to  danger ;  and 
do  not  readily  fall  upon  thofe  who  too  willingly  leek  them, 
and  fo  defeat  their  defign.  There  was  one,  who  had 
tried  all  ways,  and  could  not  obtain  dying  by  the  hand 
of  the  enemy,  was  conftrained,  in  order  to  make  good 
his  refolutidn  of  bringing  home  vidory,  or  cf  lolinghis 
life,  to  .kill  himfelf,  even  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Among 
other  examples,  this  is  one  :  "  Philiftus,  general  of  the 
u  naval  army  of  Dionyfius  the  younger,  againft  the  Sy- 
€i  racufans,  prefented  them  battle,  which  was  fharply 
41  difputcd,  their  forces  being  equal.  In  which  engage- 
€f  he  had  the  better  at  firft,  through  his  valour:  but, 
«*  the  Syracufans  furrounded  his  gaily,  after  he  had,  with 
u  great  feats  of  arms  +,  tried  to  difengage  himfelf,  and 
* €  hoping  for  no  relief,  with  his  ov\  n  hand  he  took  away 
4€  that  life  he  had  fo  liberally,  but  in  vain,  expofed  to 
**  the  enemy," 

9  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45.       f  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Bion,  cap.  f , 

7  '  "Mulcy 
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""  Muley  Moluck,  king  of  Fez,  who*  Aono  i  %i% ,  yoa 

The  i  tre  id  ac-  "  t^e  battle  againft  Sebaftian,  king  of 
mit^oTMuky  "  Portugal,  fo  famous  for  the  death  of 
Motock,  king  of    «  three  kings,  and  the  translation  of  that 

«&•"£ died  "  great  kingdom  to  the  crown  of  Caftile* 
conqueror  of  roe  "  was  extremely  Jick  when  the  Portuguefci 
Portuguefe.  "entered,  in  an  hdftile  manner,  into  hi* 

cc  dominions  :  and,. from  that  day  forward,  grewworfe 
**  and  worfe,  (till  drawing  nearer  to,  and  foreseeing  his 
*  end  :  yet  never  did  man  employ  himfclf  mope  vLgo- 
&  roufly  and  bravely,  than  he  did  upon  this  occauoo*" 
*"f  He  found  himfelf  too  weak  to  undergo  the  pomp  and' 
%s  ceremony  of  entering  into  this  camp,  which,  after 
**  their  manner,  is  very  magnificent,  aadfujl  cf  buftle^ 
*c  and  therefore  refigned  that  honour  to  his'  brother  : 
**  but  the  office  of  a  general  was  all  that  be  refigned  i 
«*  all  the  reft  of  utility  and  neceflity,  he  mod  exa&ly 
41  and  glorioufly  performed :   his  body  lying  upon  a 
**  couch,  but  bis  judgment  and   courage  upright  and 
*4  $rm  to  bis  laft  gafp,  and  in  fome  fort,  beyond  it :  he 
4€  might  "have  wafted  his  enemy,  who  was  indifcreetly 
V  advanced  into  his  dominions  without  ftriking  a  blow  ; 
C4  and  it  was  very  grievous  to  his  heart,  thar,  for  want 
4<  of  a  little  life,  or  fomebody  to  fubftitute  in  the  con- 
<c  duft  of  this  war  %  and  of  die  affairs  of  a  troubled 
*c  ftate,  he  foui\d  himfelf  compelled  to  feek  a  doubtful 
*'  and  bloody  yidoiy,  when  he  bad  another,  better  and 
*'  furer,  already  in  his  power  :  yet  he  wonderfully  ma- 
*c  naged  the  continuance  of  his  ficknefs,  in  wafting  the 
4€  enemy,  and  in  drawing  them  from  the  naval  army, 
«  and  the  fea-ports  in  the  coaft  of  Africa,  even  till  the 
u  laft  day  of  his  life,  which  he  defignedly  referved  for 
€€  this  great  battle.     He  formed  the  main  battle  in  a  cir- 
*'  cle,environing  the  Portugal  army  on  every  fide;  which 
"  circle,  coming  todraw  up  clofe  together,  did  not  only 
"  hinder  them  in  the  conflict,  (which  was  very  iharp, 
u  through  the  valour  of  the  young  invading  king)  con- 
4(  fidering  they  were,  every  way*  to  make  a  front ;  but 

*  Thuamu,  Hift.  lib.  Uv.  p.  14S.  the  Geneva  edition,  in  1720. 

"  alfo 
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f*  alfo  prevented  their  flight,  after  the  defeat,  fo  thar? 
€i  finding  all  paffages  poffefTed  and  {hut  up,  they  were 
€i  conftrained  to  clofe  up  together  again ;  coaarvantur- 
€i  que  nonfolum  c*de>fcd  etiamfuga  \  and  there  they  who 
*c  flood,  and  they  who  fled,  were  (lain  in  heaps  upon 
u  one  another,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  a  very  bloodjr 
*c  and  entire  viftory.  As  he  was  dying,  he  caufed  him* 
u  felf  to  be  carried  and  hurried  from  place  to  place, 
€i  where  moft  need  was ;  and  paflSng  through  the  files, 
"  encouraged  the  captains  and  foldiers  one  after  another* 
iC  But,  a  corner  of  his  main  battle  being  broke,  he  waft 
"  not  to  be  reflrained  from  mounting  on  horfeback, 
"  fword  in  hand.  He  did  his  utmoft  to  bre?k  from 
"  thofe  about  him,  and  to  ruih  into  the  thickeft  of  the 
u  battle,  they  all  the  while  flopping  him,  fome  by  the 
u  bridle,  fome  by  his  robe,  and  others  by  his  ftirrups. 
*c  This  laft  effort  totally  deprived  hirii  of  the  little  Kfe* 
"  he  had  left ;  they  again  laid  him  upon  his  couch, 
?c  but,  coming  to  himfelf  again,  he  ftarted,  as  it  were, 
f  *  but  of  his  fwoon,  all  other  faculties  failing,  to  give 
."his  people  notice,  that  they  were  to  conceal  his  death 
4t  (the  moft  neceflary  command  he  had  then  to  give, 
**  that  his  foldiers  might  not  be  difcouraged  with  the* 
€€  news)  he  expired  with  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the 
•*  ordinary  fignal  for  keeping  filence  *•"  Who  ever  lived 
fo  long  and  fo  far  in  death  ?  Who  ever  died  more  like  a 
man  ?  The  molt  naural  degfee  of  entertaining  death,  is 
to  look  upon  it,  not  only  without  aftonifhment,  but 
without  care,  continuing  the  wonted  courfe  of  life  even 
into  it ;  as  Cato  did,  who  entertained  .himfelf  in  ftudy, 
and  went  to  fleep,  having  a  violent  and  bloody  defigij 
upon  himfelf  in  his  heart,  and  the  weapon  in  his  hand 
to  execute  it.  v 

•  Tbuanos,  Hb.  v.  p.  148,  obferves*  tbat  it  wat  faid  Charles  offour- 
boo  gave  the  fame  fignal,  when  he  was  expiring  at  the  foot  of  the  walla 
pf  Rome,  which  hit  troop*  took  by  ftorm,  juit  after  bis  death. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 
Of  P  0  ST  S. 

1H  AVE  been  none  of  the  leaft  able  in  this  exercifc, 
which  is  proper  for  men  of  my  pitch,  well-fee  and 
ihort;  but  I  give  it  over,  it  (hakes  us  too  much  to  con- 
tinue long.   1  was  juft  now  reading,  "  That  king  Cyras, 

"  the  better  to  have  news  brought  him 

!£*  ^c^ruL    "  *rom  a^  Parts  °^  ^e  cmP*re>  w^k:h 
**  y  yru      "  was  of  a  vaft  extent,  caufed  it  to  be 

u  tried,  how  far  a  horfe  could  go  in  a  day,  before  he 

•€  baited  ;  and  at  that  diftance  appointed  men,  whofe 

<c  bufinefs  it  was  to  have  horfes  always  in  readinefs  to 

"  accommodate  tbofe  on  who  were  difpatched  away  to 

"  him  *•"    And  feme  fay,  that  this  fwift  way  of  tr*-» 

veiling  is  equal  to  the  flight  of  cranes* 

Cacur  fays,  "  That  +  Lucius  Vibulus  Rufus,  being  in 

"  great  hafte  to  carry  intelligence  to  Pom* 

™  *  "  frefh  horfes  for  the  greater  fpeed  j* 
and  "  himfelf  J,*  as  Suetonius  reports,  "  travelled  a 
"  hundred  miles  a  day  in  a  hired  coach ;  but  be  was  a 
u  furious  courier,  for,  where  rivers  flopped  his  way,  he 
"  always  pafled  them  by  fwimming,  without  turn* 
"  ix>g  out  of  his  way  to  look  for  either  bridge  or 
**  ford/*  Tiberius  Nero,  going  to  fee  his  brother  Dru- 
fus  $,  who  was  fick  in  Germany,  travelled  two  hundred 
miles  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  having  three  coaches. 
In  thp  war  of  the  Romans,  againft  king  Antiochus, 
T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  fays  Livy,  Per  difpqfilos  equ$s 
propi  incre&bili  celeritato  ab  Amphtfia  tertio  die  Pellam 
pervenit  J.  "  By  horfes  purpofely  laid  on  the  road,  he 
"  rid  with  almoft  incredible  fpeed,  in  three  days,  from 
*  Amphiffa  to  Pella."  And  it  appears  there,  that  they 
were  eftabliihed  pofts,  and  not  juft  ordered  for  this 
occaiion . 

•  Xenaphon's  Crropoedia,  lib.  ▼iii.  cap,  6.  fe£t.  9. 
f  Dc  Bcllo  Civifi,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  t  In  Caefare,  feci.  $7. 

,'  $  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xo.  |  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxvit.  cap.  7. 

Cecinna's 
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Cecinna's  invention,  to  fend  back  news  to  his  faniihr* 
was  performed  with  much  more  fpoed,  Swal|owf  ^ 
for  "  he  *  took  fwaitaws  along  with  him,  pigeons  ttiigM 
**  from  home,  and  turned  them  out  to-  t0  wr?  kttow 
"  wards  their  nefts,  when  he  would  fend  back  any  news  j 
44  fetting  a  mark  of  fome  colour  upon  them  to  figoify 
44  his  meaning,  according  to  what  he  and  his  peepte  had 
"  T)c£ore  agreed  upon/'  At  the  theatre  at  Rome,  mafc 
ters  of  families  carried  pigeons  in  their  boibms,  to  which 
they  tied  letters,  when  they  had  a  mmd  to  fend  any  or- 
ders to  their  people  at  home ;  and  the  pigeons  were 
trained  up  to  bring  back  an  anfwer.  <f  D.  Brutus  made 
ufe  of  the  fame  device,  when  befieged  in  Multina;  and 
others  elfewhere  have  done  the  fame. 

In  Peru,  they  rid  pod  upon  men's  ihoulders,  who 
took  them  up  in  a  kind  of  litter,  and  ran    How  t-      ^ 
with  full  fpeed,  the  firft  bearers  throwing    veiled   poft  *t 
their  load  to  the  fecond,  without 'making    **■• 
any  flop ;  and  fo  on. 

1  underftand,  that  the  Walachians,  who  are  the  graft! 
feigitibr's  couriers,  perform  wonderful  journies,  by 
reafon  they  have  liberty  to  difmount  the  firft  horfeman 
they  meet  on  the  road,  giving  him  their  own  tired  horjfex 
to  keep  thcmfelves  alert,  they  gird  themfclves  tighf 
about  the  middle  with  a  broad  belt,  as  many  othcts  de  ; 
but  I  could  never  find  any  advantage  by  if. 


CHAP.      XXIII. 

Of  ill  Means  employed  to  4  gooa  End. 

THERE  is  a  wonderful  relation  and  correspon- 
dence in  this  univerfal  fyftem  of    «...  ft 
the  works  of  nature,   which  makes  it    fU°bjea   te^u* 
plainly  appear^  that  it  is  neither  acci-     fame  accident  a* 
dental,  nor  carried  on  by  diverfe  .matters.    £^  *u,liaa 
The  difeafes  and  conditions  of  our  bo- 
dies are  alfo  manifeft  in  ftates,  and  governments  of  the 

•  Pita*  Nat.  Hilt,  lib*  iOr  cap.  a*  I  *<*«»»  ibid«  WP-  37* 

world 
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world  :  kingdoms  and  republics  rife,  flouriih,  and  de&ty 
with  age,  as  we  do.  We  are  fubjcdt  to  a  repletion  of 
humor*  that  are  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  either  of  thofe 
that  are  good,  for  even  thofe  the  phyficiansare  afraid  of  r 
and  ftnce  we  hare  nothing  in  us  that  is  liable,  they  fay; 
"  that  a  true  brifk  and  vigorous  perfection  of  health  muft 
**  be  lowered  and  abated  by  art,  left,  as  our  nature  can- 
"  not  reft  in  any  certain  fituation,  and  has  not  whither 
"  to  rife  to  mend  itfelf,  it  (houldmake  too  fudden  and 
<4  too  diforderly  a  retreat  ;*  and  therefore  they  prefcribe 
to  wreftlers  to  purge  and  bleed,  to  take  down  that  fuper- 
abundant  health  ;  "  or  clfe  a  repletion  of  evil  humours, 
which  is  "  the  ordinary  caufe  of  maladies/9  States  are 
very  often  tick  of  the  like  repletion,  and  therefore  dt- 
verfe  forts  of  purgations  have  commonly  been  ufcd. 
Sometimes  a  great  multitude  of  families  are  turned  out 
to  clear  the  country  ?  who  feek  out  new  abodes  clfe- 
where,  or  live  upon  others.  After  this  manner  our  an- 
clentFrancscame  from  the  heart  of  Germany,  feized  upon 
Gaul,  and  drove  thence  the  firft  inhabitants ;  fo  was  that 
infinite  deluge  of  men  formed,  that  came  into  Italy  un- 
der the  conduit  of  Brennus,  and  others  :  fo  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  alfo  the  people  who  now  poffefs  Greece,  left 
their  native  country,  to  go  and  fettle  abroad,  where 
they  might  have  more  room  ;  and  there  are  fcarce  two 
or  three  little  corners  of  the  world,  that  have  not  fek 
the  effeft  of  fuch  removals.  The  Romans,  by  this 
means,  eredted  their  colonies ;  for,  perceiving  the  city 
to  increafe  beyond  meafure,  they  eafed  it  of  the  moft 
unneceflary  people,  and  fent  them  to  inhabit  and  culti- 
vate the  land  which  they  had  conquered. 

Sometimes  alfo  they  purpofely  fomented  wars  with 

Why  the  Ro-  ^ome  °^  l^e*T  cncmies>  not  onty  to  keep 
mans  cbofe  to  their  men  in  action,  left  idlenefs,  the 
make  wan.  mother  of  corruption,  Ihould  bring  fomc 

worfe  inconvenience  upon  them, 

Et  patimur  tonga  pacts  mala,  favior  arms 
Luxuria  incubuit,  viffumquc  ulcifcitur  orbm  •• 

•  Juv.  fat.  vi.  vcr.  191* 

For 


Of  tit  Means  employed  to  a  frol  End,  tfi 

•For  luxury  has  introduced  fuch  harms, 

As  take  revenge  for  our  vidorious  armsv  .  -.  • 

but  alio  to  ferve  foe  a  blood-letting  to  their  republic* 
2nd  a  little  to  exhale  the  too  vehement  heat  of  their 
youth,  to  prune  and  clear  the  branches  from  the  too 
luxuriant  trunk;  and  to  this  end  it  was,  that  they  for* 
merly  maintained  fo  long  a  war  with  Carthage. 

In  the  treaty  of  Brittany,  Edward  the  third,  king  of 
England,  would  not,  in  the  general  peace  pQyltin  cf  ^ 
he  then  made  witl^  our  king,  compre-  ward  ill*  king 
hend  *  the  controverfy  about  the  duchy  of  E»g*and- 
of  Brittany,  that  he  might  have  a  pUce  wherein-  to  di£< 
charge  himfelf  of  his  foldiers  ;  and  that  the  vaflt  num- 
ber of  Englifli  he  had  brought  over  to  ferve  him-  in  that 
expedition,  might  not  return  back  into  England.  And 
this  was  alfo  one  reafon  why  our  king  Philip  confented 
to  fend  his  fbn  John  on  the  expedition  beyond  fea,  that 
he  might  take  along  with  him  a  gft$t  number  of  hot- 
brained  young  fellows,  that  were  then  in  his  troops. 

In  our  times,  there  are  many  who  talk  at  this  rate, 
wifhing  that  this  hot  commotion    now 
amongft    us,    might  difchar^e   itfelf  in     The  utility  of  a 

/»  •   •   it        •    b  i   n.  A-  ^      foreign  wart  , 

fome  neighbouring  war,  left  the  peccant » 
humours  which  now  reign  in  the  politic  body,  if  not 
diffufed  farther,  fhould  keep  the  fever  (till  raging,  and 
end  in  our  total  ruin;  and,  in  truth,  a  foreign  is  much 
more  fupportable  than  a  civil  war ;  but  I  do  not  believe, 
that  God  will  favour  fo  unjuft  a  defign,  as  to  oflend 
and  quarrel  with  others  for  our  own  advantage; 

Nil  rnihi  tarn  valdeplaceat,  Rbamnufia  virga, 
Qmo&  temere  invitis  fufpiciatur  bens  f . 

In  unjuft  war,  againft  another's  right, 
For  fake  of  plunder,  may  I  ne'er  deKght. 

Yet  the  weaknefs   of  our  condition  often  puts  us 
under  the  neceffity  of  making  ufe  ill  means  to  a  good 

•  FroJflart,Mrol.  i.  cap,  »i  j.  f  Catul,  Carm.  66,  W-  7* 

end. 
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end.     Lycurgus,  the  moft  virtuous  and  perfect  legi£ 

lator  that  ever  was,  invented  this  unjuft 
5SnbSlSaw  praaice  of  making  « the  Helotes,  who 
lor  obtaining  a  "  were  their  Haves,  drunk  by  force,  and 
good  end.  «  {0  doing  to  teach  his  people  temper- 

<c  ance  *f  and  an  averfion  to  drunkennefs."  Yet  they  were 
more  to  blame,  who,  of  old,  gave  leave  that  criminals -f*f 
to  what  fort  of  death  foever  they  were  condemned,  fhould 
be  diffefted  alive  by  the  phyficians,  that  they  might 
view  our  inward  parts  before  death,  and  thereby  build 
their  art  upon  greater  certainty.  For,  if  we  muft  run 
into  exceffes,  it  is  more  excufeable  to  do  it  for  the  health 
of  the  foul,  than  that  of  the  body ;  as  the  Romans  train- 
ed up  the  people  to  valour,  and  the  contempt  of  dan* 
gers  and  death,  by  thofe  furious  fpeQacles  of  gladiators 
and  fencers,  who  fought  it  out  till  tbe.laft,  cut,  and 
killed  one  another  in  their  prefence  : 

Quid  vefani  aliud/tbi  vult  ars  impia  ludi, 

Quid  mortes  juvemm,  quid  f anguine  pafta  voluptas  J  f 

Of  fuch  inhuman  fports  what  further  ufe  ? 
What  pleafure  can  the  blood  of  men  produce  ? 

And  this  cuftom  continued  till  the  emperor  Theodofius's 
time* 

Arripe  dilatam  tua%  dux,  in  tempora  fanum9 
Quodque  patris  fupereft  fueceffbr  laudis  babeto  : 
Nullus  in  urbc  cadat%  cujusfit  peena  voluptas% 
Jam  folis  content  a  feris  in/amis  arena, 
Nulla  crucntatis  bomicidia  laudat  in  amis  §• 

Prince,  take  the  honours  deftin'd  for  thy  reign, 

Inherit  of  thy  father  what  remain, 

Henceforth  let  none  at  Rome  for  fport  be  flain. 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  chap.  si.  of  Atnyot's  translation* 
t  Tkit  it  rejMMrted  by  CelAit,  who  doet  not  disapprove  it.    A.  Corn. 
Celfi  Medicina  in  Presto,  p.  7.  edit.  Tn.  L  ab  Almeloven.  Amft.  171  j. 
X  Prudent,  lib,  ult.  ?er,  *4j.  (  Idem,  itufc 

Let 


Let  npr*  but  taifo  blo<tf  ftaiij  the  thgitr?, 
And  iQ  «&*£  howci^*  be  ^fted  t|j«re. 

It  was,  in  «mtljt  *  wonderful  e^ampl^  end  pf  very 
great  advaotlW  fp?  tfc?  fciftrij&i^  of  the  peoplp,  tp  fee 
every  day  before  their  eyes  a  hundred,  two  hundred, 
nay,  a  thoufand  coijples  of  men  arroed  againft  one  an- 
other, cut  one  another  xp  pieces  with  fuch  intrepidity,  that 
they  were  never  heard  to  uttfer  fo  much  9$  one  fy liable 
of  weaknefs  or  commiferation  ;  never  feen  to  turn  back* 
nor  fo  much  as  to  make  one  cowardly  motion  to  evade  a 
blow,  but  rather  expofed  their  necks  to  the  adVerfaries 
fword,  and  prefented  tbemfelves  to  receive  the  ftroke. 
And  many  of  them,  when  mortally  wounded,  have  fent 
tp  aik  the  fpe&atorst  "if  they  were  fatbfied  with  their 
u  behaviour  ?"  end  then  they  lay  down  to  give  up  the 
boft  upon  the  place.  It  w$s  not  enough  for  them  to 
ight  and  die  bravely,  but  chearfully  too ;  infomuch  th^t 
they  were  hiffed  and  curfed,  if  they  made  any  difpute 
about  receiving  their  death.  The  very  maids  themfeives 
egged  them  on. 


confurgit  ad  ittus  ? 


Et  quoties  villor  ferrumjugulo  infers  t>  ilia 
Delictus  ait  ejfefuas,  pe&ufque  jacentis 
Virgo  modtfta  jubet  c$nfervo  poilice  tumpi  *• 

The  modeft  virgin  is  delighted  fo 

With  the  fell  fport,  that  flie  applapfis  the  blow; 

And  when  the  vi&or  bathes  his  bloody  hand 

In's  fellow's  throat,  and  lays  him  on  tbpfaj)d; 

Then  (he's  moft  pleas'd,  and  Ihews,  by  figrjs,  flxe'd  fain 

Have  him  rip  up  the  bofbm  of  the  flain. 

The  ancient  Romans  only  employed  criminals  in  this  lef- 
fon  ;  but  they  afterwards  employed  innocent  flaves  in  the 
work,  and  even  freemen  too,  who  fold  tjiejnfelves  to 
this  effeA;  nay,  moreover,  fenators  and  knights  of 
BJupe ;  and  1Mb  wpmen  : 

•  Prudent,  lib.ult.  vcr.  617, 

Vot.  IL  I  i  Nunc 


*  • 
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Nunc  caput  in  mortem  vendunt,  etfuuus  trttue, 
Atque  bcftemjibi  quiff*  parat  cum  Mid  jukfcuut  *. 

They  fell  themfdves  to  death,  and,  fiffce  the  wars 
Are  ceas'd,  each  for  himfelf  a  foe  prepares, 

Hos  inter  fremitus  j  wfjue  lufus, 
Stat  fexus  rudis,  infeiufau  fcrri, 
Et  fygnas  capit  imprelauS viriies  «{r. 

Amidft  thefe  tumults  and  alarms,  * 

The  tender  fex,  unfkiU'd  in  arms, 
Challenged  each  other  to  engage, 
And  fought,  as  men>  with  equal  rage. 

Which  I  would  think  ftrangc  and  incredible,  were  we 
not  accuftomed  every  day  to  fee,  in  our  J  own  wars, 
many  thoufands  of  men,  of  other  nations,  flaking  their 
blood  and  their  lives  for  money,  often  in  quarrels 
wherein  they  have  no  manner,  of  concern. 


CHAP-    XXIV. 
Of  the  Roman  Grandeur. 

1W I L  L  only  fay  a  word  or  two  of  this  extenfive 
fubjeft,  to  fhew  the  firnplicity  of  thofe  who  com- 
pare  the  pitiful  grandeur  of  thefe  times  to  that  of  Rome, 
in  the  feventh  book  of  Cicero's  Familiar  Epiftles,  (but  let 
the  grammarians  expunge  the  furname  of  Familiar,  if 
they  pieafe*  for,  in  truth,  it  is  not  very  proper;  and 
they  who,,  inftead  of  Familar,  have  fubftituted  adftmi- 
Hares,  may  gather  fomething  to  juftify  them  for  fo  doing, 

•  Manil.  Aftron*  lib.  iv.  ver.  a»5#  »**• 

f  Stattut,  6yl.  6.  lib.  i.  ver.  $»,  53,  54* 

I  Witnefs  the  Swifs,  who,  though  of  the  fame  country,  and  perhap* 
of  the  fame  family,  ferveone  againft  another  for  pay,  in  the  armies  ot 
France,  Holland,  &c« 

out 
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Cut  of  what  Suetonius  fay**  in  the  life  of  Cafar,  "  that 
u  he  had  a  volume  of  letters  of  his,  ad  familiar*?') 
there  is  one  directed  to  Csefar,  being  then  in  Gaul,  where* 
in  Cicera  repeats  thefe  words,  which  were  in  the  end  of 
another  lettef  that  Csefar  had  writ  to  him:  "  as  for  Marcus 
"  Furius,  whom  you  have  recommended  to  me,  1  will 
"  make  him  king  of  Gaul  i  and,  if  you  would  have  me 
"  advance  any  other  friend  of  yours,  fend  him  to  me  V* 
It  was  no  hew  thins  for  a  mere  citizen  of  Rome*  as  Cas* 
far  then  was,  to  ditpofe  of  kingdoms  \  for  he  took  away 
that  of  king  Deiotarus  from  him,  to  give  it  to  a  gentle* 
man  of  the  city  of  Pergamus,  called  Mithridates  -j% 
They  who  writ  his  life,  fecord  feveral  cities  fold  by 
him ;  and  Suetonius  fays,  u  that  he  had,  at  once*  from 
"king  Ptoiomy,  near  6000  talents,  or  three  millions 
*'  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns/'  which  Was  almoft 
the  fame  as  felling  him  his  own  kingdom* 

Tot  GalaU,  tit  Pont  us,  tot  Lydia  nummis  J* 

Such  funis  of  money  did  he  raife,  as  thefe, 
From  Pdntusj   Lydia,  and  the  Galatds. 

Mark  Anthony  faid*  "  that  the  grandeur  of  the  jJeopl* 
"of  Rome  was  not  fo  much  fe£n  in  what 
*•  they  took,  as  in  what  they  gave  ||."    £*£££$* 
Yet,  many  years  before  Anthony,  they    bffSmqueihp 
had  dethroned  one  amongft  the  reft  with    by  a  letter 
fo  wonderful  authority,  that,  in  all  the    *££i2iJT 
Roman  hiftory,  I  have  not  obferved  any 
thing  that  more  denotes  the  height  of    their  power. 
Antiochus  poffeffed  all   Egypt,   and  wis,    moreover, 
ready  to  conquer  Cyprus,  and  other  appendices  of  that 
empire ;  when,  being  upon  the  progrefs  of  his  vi&ories, 
C.  ropilius  came  to  him  from  the  Senate,  and,  at  their 
firft  meeting,  refufed  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  till  he 
had  read  his  letters,  Which  after  the  king  had  perufed, 

•  Lib.  Tii»  ep.  $.  Cceroott  CaWari  imper.  t  Cic.  de  Divinat. 

lib.&csp.  tf.       t  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  lib*  i.  cap,  103.        ||    Plutarcb, 
In  the  life  of  Anthotoy,  cap.  S. 

I  i  2  and 
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and  told  hitfi,  he  tvculd  rtnfider  of  them,  Popilitii 
made  a  circle  about  him  with  the  ftfck  he  had  in  his 
hand,  laying,  *'  Return  me  an  anfwer,  that  I  may  carry 
•*  it  back  to  the  fenare,  before  thou  ftirreft  out  of  this 
C1  circle  *."  Antiochus,  aftonifhed  at  the  roughnefe  of 
fa  urgent  a  command,  after  a  little  paufe,  replied, 
*f  I  will  obey  the  fenateS  command  ;*  and  then  it  was 
that  Popillus  faluted  him  as  a  friend  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  After  having  quitted  claim  to  fo  great  a  monar- 
chy, and  in  fuch  a  torrent  of  fuccefsful  fortune,  upon 
three  words  in  writing ;  in  earneft  he  had  reafon,  as  he 
did,  to  fend  the  fenate  word,  by  his  ambafifadors, 
*c  that  he  had  received  their  order  with  the  fame  refpeS, 
V  as  if  it  had  arrived  from  the  immortal  gods  f.w 

All  the  kingdoms  that  Auguftus  gained  by  the  right 
why  the  Ro-  ofconqueft,  he  either  reftored  to  thofe 
mam  reftored       who  had  loft  them,  or  preferred  them  to 

Sn^dSo6^  ftraI|gers-  And  Tacitus,  in  reference. to 
their  owners.        this,  fpeaking  of  Cogiduflus,   king  of 

England,  gives  us  a  wonderful  inftwee 
of  that  infinite  power :  "  the  Romans,  fays  he,  were, 
"  from  all  antiquity,  accuftomed  to  leave  the  kings 
« they  had  fubdued,  in  pofleffion  of  their  kingdozh  under 
u  their  authority,  that  they  might  have  even  kings  to  be 
"  their  flaves  :w  ut  hahtrent  infirumtntajirvitutis  e$  regis  %. 
It  is  likely,  that  Solyman*  whom  We  have  feen  make  a  gift 
of  Hungary,  and  other  principalities,  had  therein  more 
refpeft  to  this  confideration,  than  to  that  he  was  wont  to 
alledge,  viz.  "  That  he  was  glutted  and  overcharged 
44  with  fo  many  monarchies,  and  fo  much  dominion,  as 
"  his  own  valour,  tor  that  of  his  anceftors,  had  acquired." 

•  Tit.Liv.1ib.xiv.cap.it*       +  Idem,  ib.  cap.  *j*        t  Wt»|i* 

Vita  Julii  Agricplac. . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXV, 

Not  to  counterfeit  Sicknefi. 

THERE  is  a  choice  epigram  in  Martial,  for  hfc 
.11    J^/^^.1*^  Gout  counts 

tells  the  ftoryof  Cjw«*s,  who,  to  avoid  fcit  became  a 
making  bis  court  to  feme  great  mcii  of  ***«**. 
Rome,  to  go  to  their  lefts,  and  to  attend  them  abroad, 
pretended  to  have  the  gout ;  and  fibe  better  to  colour  it, 
anointed  his  legs,  had  tfceta  (washed  *p,  and  perfe&ly 
counterfeited  both  the  gefture  and  countenance  of  a  gouty 
perfon ;  til],  in  the  end,  fortune  did  him  *be  kindnefs 
to  give  him  the  gout  in  tarneft. 

fantufn  cur  a  poteji  et  art  dolor  is, 
Defiitjfngere  C alius  poda^r am  *. 

So  much  has  counterfeiting  brought  about, 
Oelius  has  ceas'd  to  couhcerfeit  the  gout. 

I  think  I  have  read,  fomewhere  in  Appian,  a  ftory, 
J  ike  this,  of  one  who,  to  efcape  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  triumviri  of  Rome,  and    W*oc$  s&  »  . 
the  better  to  be  concealed  from  the  dlfccp.    Jjj;  **^bc; 
very  of  -thofe  who  purfued  him,   having    blind  in  on* . 
malked  himfelf  in  a  difguife,  did  alfo  add    Vc>  af?cr, hc 

2  .    .  .         ,,  &      t ■  •    i  t  had  counter* 

this  invention,  "  to  counterfeit  having  but  fcited  \u 
**  one  eye;  but,  when  he  came  to  have  a 
«f  little  more  liberty,  and  went  to  take  off  the  plafter 
'*  he  had  a  great  while  worn  over  bis  .eye,  he  found  he 
€€  had  totally  loft  the  fight  of  it."  It  is  poffible,  that 
che  a&ion  of  fight  was  dulled,  for  having  been  fo  long 
without  exercife,  and  that  the  optic  power  was  whoify 
retired  into  the  other  eye :  for  we  evidently  perceive,  tb?t 
the  eye  we  keep  fhut,  fends  fome  part  of  its  virtue  to  its 
fellow,  which  thereby  fwells  and  grows  bigger ;  more- 

•  Mart  epig.  38.  lib.  vii.  w.  S,  9. 

I  i  3  over, 
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over,  the  fitting  ftill,  with  the  heat  of  the  ligatures  and 
plafters,  might  very  well  have  brought  fome  gouty  hu- 
mour upon  this  diffemblcr  in  Martial. 

Reading,  in  Froiflard  *,  the  vow  of  a  company  of 
»t^.   •  young  Englilh  gallants,  "  to  cajry  their 

Swof  feme  "  left  eyes  bound  up  till  they  were  ar- 
young  EngiUh  «  rived  in  France,  and  had  performed 
gallant..  „  fomc  notaWc  expi0;t  aga;nft  us  :*  I 

have  often  been  tickled  with  the  conceit  or  its  befalling 
them  as  it  did  the  before-named  Roman,  and  that  they 
found  they  had  but  one  eye  a-piece  when  they  returned  to 
their  miftrefies,  forwhofe  fakes  they  had  entered  into 
this  ridiculous  vow. 

.   Mothers  have  reafon  to  rebuke  their  children,  when 

they  counterfeit  having  but  one  eye, 
hind^cM-10  fquintine,  lamenefs,  or  other  fuch  ppr- 
dren  from  conn-    fonal  defeds;  for,  befides  that  their  bo* 

£ri  dUT       d'!C8>  bcinS then  fo  tender*  may  bc  {ul*A 

to  take  an  ill  bent,  fortune,   I  know  not 

how,  fometimes  feems  to  delight  to  take  us  at  our  word; 

and  I  have  heard  feveral  inftances  of  people  who  have 

become  really  fick,  by  only  feigning  to  be  fo,     I  have 

always  ufed,  whether  on  horfeback,  or  on  foot,  to  carry 

*  ftick  in  my  hand,  and  fo  as  to  affeft  doing  it  with  a 

frace.  Many  have  threatened  me,  that  this  affefted 
obbling  would,  one  day,  be  turned  into  neceflity,  that 
is,  "  that  I  fliould  be  the  firft  of  my  family  tp  have 
**  the  gout." 

But  let  us  lengthen  this  chapter,  and  eke  it  oyt  with 

another  piece,  concerning  blindnefs.  Pli- 

,n&,<wbof  *  ny  r^P°rts  °f  one»  "  ^at  dreaming  he 
wt§  deprived  u  was  blind,  found  himfelf  fo  next  day, 
pffigbtinbU  "  without  any  preceding  malady  f." 
***'  The  force  of  imagination  might  affift  in 

this  cafe,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  and  Pliny  feems  to 
be  of  the  fame  opinion ;  but  it  is  more  likely,  that  the 
motions  the  body  felt  within  (whereof  the  phyficians,  if 
the  pleafe,  may  fipd  out  the  caufe)  whjqh  took  away  hi; 
fight  were  the  occafion  of  his  dream. 

•     •  Vol.  i,  chap,  »?.  t  Hat*  R*»  **■ *&  *»P-  5°* 
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Let  us  add  another  (lory,  of  much  the  fame  naturt, 
which  Seneca  relatc$»  in  one  of  bis  IJpif- 
"  ties  *.  You  know,  fays  he,  wiring  to    £jJ°5J^ 
**  Lucillius,thatHarpafte,  my  wife's  fool,    bi?ndfWfoond 
€€  is  thrown  upon  my  family  as  an  heredi-    k»it  with  the 
«  tary  charge,  fori  have  naturally  an  aver-    ^JRmIm 
<c  fion  to  thofe  monfters ;  and,   if  I  have  a    too  Auk »  a 
*«  mind  to  laugh  at  a  fool,  I  need  not  feek    n^a**** 
<f  him  far,  I  can  laugh  at  myfelf.     This    foiiy. 
"  fool  has  fuddenly  loft  her  fight :    I 
"  can  tell  you  a  ftrange,  but  a  very  true  thing ;  ftie  is  not 
€i  fenfible  that  flic  is  blind,  but  eternally  importunes  her 
**  keeper  to  take  her  abroad,  becaufe  fee  fays  my  houie 
"  is  dark :  but,  believe  me,  that  what  we  laugh  at  in 
"  her,  happens  to  every  one  of  us:  no  one  knows  him- 
"  felf  to  be  avaricious.    Befides,  the  blind  call  for  a 
*'  guide,  but  we  wander  of  our  own  accord.     I  am  not 
*'  ambitious,  we  fay,  but  a  man  cannot  live  otherwise  at 
*€  Rome :  1  am  not  wafteful,    but  the  city  requires 
"  a  great  expence :  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  am  choleric? 
"  and,  if  I  have  not  yet  eftablUhed  any  certain  courfe  of 
"  life,  it  is  the  fault  of  youth.    Let  us  not  look  abroad 
c*  for  our  difeafe,  it  is  in  us,  and  planted  in  our  in* 
"  teftines :  and  our  not  perceiving  ourfelves  to  be  fick 
"  even  renders  us  more  hard  to  be  cured :  if  we  do  not 
M  betimes  begin  to  drefe  ourfelves,  when  fliall  we  have 
**  done  with  fo  many  wounds  and  evils  that  afflidt  us  ? 
44  And  yet  we  have  a  moft  pleafant  medicine  in  philofo- 
€€  phy ;  of  all  others,  we  are  not  fenfible  of  Ae  pleafure 
**  till  after  the  cure ;  this  pleafes  and  heals  at  the  fame 
**  time."    This  is  what  Sqpeca  fays,  who  has  carried  me 
from  my  fubjed;  but  it  is  a  digrcflion  not  unprofitable* 

•  Ep.  s«. 
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C  H   A   P.    ttXft. 
Of  "Thumbs. 

TA  CITUS  *  report^  that,  amongft  certain  bar- 
barian kiiigs,  their  manner  wa9,  when  they  would 
make  a'firm  obligation^  to  join  their  right 
ftrcwt7thl         Bands  clbfe  tegetfhir,  and  twift  each  other's 
thumbs,  %  thumbs ;  and  When,  by  force  of  prefiure, 

C^Sruck-    tfafe  blaod  ^P6***1  Jl*  thc  ends*   *€y 

Irtg^c  Mooi.  *     lightly  pricked  them  with  fome  ibarp  io* 

ftniment,  and  mutually  fucked  them. 
Phyficians  fay,   "  that  the  thumb  is  the  mafter^finger 

Etymology  of  " of  each  *and,  and  that  the  Latin  etymo- 
W  utib  Word  «*  logy  is  derived  from  pfllere  f"  The 
SKb.**  Greeks  -called  it  ohxrif,  as  who  Ihould 

fay,  another  hand.  Ai*d  it  feems,  that 
the  Latins  alfo  foraetimes  take  it,  in  this  fenfej  for  the 
>hole  hand ; 

&ed  mc  voclbus  exciihta  Mandis, 
MoHi  pollice  nee  rogd'ta  J&rgft  J. 

T^k*1?  5t  **s>  ^^ome^  a  fignification  of  ft* 

&SSSSa       vb"'T>  t0  turn  dbw»>  and  dap   in   the 

Vnen  cii%uft.        thumbs ; 

i.  •     < 

Fautor  utroque  tuum  lau&abil  pbtlite  fa'iuin  |). 

Th^ 'patron,  when  thbu 'mak'ft  thy  fport, 
Will  With  both  thumbs  trpplaud  thee  fort. 

And  of  disfavour  to  lift  them  up,  and  thrtift  them  'out* 
ward ; 

cenverfo  pollie  vulgi 


Qucmlibct  occidunt  popular*: cr  §, 

a  Annal.  lib.  xii, 

f  This  Teems  to  be  taken  from  MacrohinVt  Saturn.  lib.  vii.  cap.  is* 
Vrbo  took  iti  in  his  turn,  from  Atticus  Gapito. 

J  Mart.  lib.  xii.  epig.  99.  yen  8>  9.         1  Horat.lib  i,  cp.  if.  ver.  (6. 
£  Juv.  fat.  iii,  ver.  t5.  

7  The 
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The  vulgar,  with  ujMifted  thumbs, 
Kill  each  one  that  before  them  comes  *. 

The  Romans  exempted  from  war  all  fuch  as  were 
eiaimed  in  the  thumbs,  as  perfons  not    Thoft  ^ho 
able  to  bear  arms.    Auguftus  confifcated    cut  off  their 
the  cftatc  of  a  Roman  knight,  "  who  had    JjjJ^  JyThe 
«'  malicioufly  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  two     Romans. 
c(  young  children  he  had,  to  excufe  them 
"  from  going  into  the  armies  +;**  and,  before  him,  the 
fenate,  in  the  time  of  the  Italian  war,  condemned  Caius 
Valienus  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  confifcated  all 
his  goods,  "  for  having  purpofely  cut  off  the  thumb  of 
**  his  left  hand,  to  exempt  bimfelf  from  that  expedi* 
"  tion  %.n 

Some  one,  I  have  forgot  who,  having  won  a  naval 
battle*  "cutojfiftto  thumbs  of  all  his  Thumbs  of  the 
"  vahquiihed  enetntes,  to  render  them  vanquished  ent- 
«  incapable  of  fightings  and  of  handling  m  *  cut  °* 
«  the  oar/9  The  Athenians  alfe  wruied  the  thumbs  of 
thofe  of  JSgina  to  be  cut  of£  "  to  deprive  them  of  the 
"  preference  in  the  art  of  navigation  §."  And,  in  Lace- 
dsemdnia,  pedagogues  chaftifed  their  fcholars  by  biting 
their  -thumbs. 


CHAP.      XXVII. 

CowarSJe  the  Mother  of  Cruelty. 

IH  A  V  E  often  heard  it  faid,  "  that  cowardife  is  the 
*'  mother  of  cruelty  ;"   yet  I  have  >  cruelty  toe 
found,  by  experience,  that  that  malicious     common  effcft 
nod  inhumane  animofity  and  fiercenefs  is    of  cowiardife* 
itfuaHy  accompanied  with  a  feminine  faintnefs.     I  have 

•  TbU  was  a  metaphorical  manner  of  fpeech,  taken  from  the  arena. 
tVbfen  a  gladiator  was  thrown  in  fighting,  the  people  aflced  bit  fife,  by 
taming  down  their  thumbs,  orbit  death  by  lifting  them  up. 

+  Suet,  in  Ctcfar.  Augufto,  fe&.  a4.  t  Val.  Max.  lib.  v.  cap, 

y.  ftft.3*  |  Idem,  ibid.  lib.  ix,  in  Exterjiis,  £&.  S, 

feen 
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feen  the  mod  cruel  people,  and  upon  frivolous  occa- 
sions, very  apt  to  cry.  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pheres, 
durft  not  be  a  fpeftatpr  of  tragedies  on  the  theatre,  left 
his  fubje&s  fhould  fee  him  weep  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Hecuba  and  Andromache  * ;  a  though  he  himfelf 
"  caufed  fo  many  people  every  day  to  be  cruelly  mur- 
**  dered."  Is  it  not  meannefs  of  fpirit,  that  renders  them 
fo  pliable  to  all  extremities  ?  Valour  (whofe  effeft  is 
only  to  be  exercifed  againft  refiftance, 

JVtc  nifi  bellantis  gaudet  ccrvice  juvcnci\. 


neither,  unlefs  it  fight, 


In  conquering  a  bull  does  he  delight.) 

flops  when  he  fees  the  enemy  at  its  mercy ;  but  pufilla- 
nimity,  to  fay,  that  it  was  alfo  in  the  a&ion,  not  having 
courage  to  meddle  in  the  firft  aft,  ruihes  into  the  fe- 
cond,  of  blood  and  maflacre.  The  murders  in  vi&ories 
are  commonly  performed  by  the  rafcality,  *  and  officers 
of  the  baggage ;  and  that  which  caufes  fo  many  unheard- 
of  cruelties,  in  domeftic  wars,  is,  "  that  the  dregs  of 
, "  the  people  are  flufhed  in  being  up  to  the  elbows  in 
"  blood,  and  ripping  up  bodies  that  lie  proftrate  at  their 
"  feet,  having  no  fenfe  of  any  other  valour." 

Et  lupus \  et  turpes  inftant  morientibus  urji, 
Et  quacunque  minor  nobilitate  fera  eft  £. 

None  but  the  wolves,  the  filthy  hears,  and  all 
TV  ignoble  beafts,  will  on  the  dying  fall. 

Like  cowardly  curs,  that,  in  the  houfe,  worry  and  tear 
In  pieces  the  fkins  of  wild  beafts,  which  they  durft  not 
attack  in  the  field.  What  is  it,  in  thefe  times,  that 
caufes  our  mortal  quarrels  ?  And  how  comes  it,  that 
where  our  anceftors  bad  fome  degree  of  revenge,  we 
now  begin  with  the  laft  degree,  and  that,  at  the  firft 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Peloptdat,  eh.  xr.  f  Claud,  ad 

HadriamnD,  vc&  jo.  %  Ovid.  Trilt.  UWiii,  cleg.  5.  v<r.  35. 

electing, 
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meeting,  nothing  is  to  be  faid,  but  kill  ?    What  is  this 
but  cpwardife  ? 

Every  onfe  is  fenfible,  that  there  is  more  bravery  and 
difdain  in  fubduing  an  enemy,  than  in  j^¥cnge  \% 
cutting  his  throat;  and  in  making  him  rendered  of  no 
yield,  than  in  putting  him  to  the  fword  :  ^fnby  kaliu* 
befides  that,  the  appetite  of  revenge  is  ene,nJ% 
better  aflwaged  and  gratified,  becaufe  its  only  aim  is  to 
make  itfelf  felt :  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  do  not 
fall  upon  a  block  or  a  ftone  when  they  hurt  us,  becaufe 
they  are  not  capable  of  feeling  our  revenge ;  and  to 
kill  a  man  is  to  ftieher  him  from  the  hurt  we  intend 
him.  And  as  Bias  cried  out  to  a  wicked  fellow,  "  I 
"  know  that,  fooner  or  later,  thou  wilt  have  thy  re- 
"  ward,  but  I  am  afraid  I  fhall  not  fee  it."  And  as  the 
Orchomenians  complained,  "  that  the  penitence  of 
"  Lycifcus,  for  the  treafon  committed  againft  them, 
"  came  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  one  remaining 
"  alive  of  thofe  who  had  beep  concerned  in  it,  and 
"  whom  the  pleafure  of  this  penitency  mud  have  af~ 
«  feded ;"  fb  revenge  is  to  be  repented  of,  when  the 
perfon  on  whom  it  is  executed,  lofes  the  means  of  fuf- 
fering  it :  for  a*  the  avenger  defires  to  fee  and  enjoy 
the  pleafure  of  his  revenge,  fo  the  perfon  on  whom  he 
takes  revenge,  fhould  be  a  fpedator  too,  to  be  mortified 
by  it,  and  brought  to  repentance.  He  fhall  repent  it, 
we  fay,  and,  becaufe  we  have  given  him  a  piflol-fhot 
through  the  head,  do  we  imagine  he  will  repent  ?  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  but  obferve,  we  fhall  find,  that  he 
fOakes  a  mouth  at  us  in  falling ;  and  is  fo  far  from  re* 
penting,  that  he  does  not  fo  much  as  repine  at  us  :  and 
we  do  him  the  kindeft  office  of  life,  which  is  to  make 
bim  die  fpeedily  and  infenfibly ;  we  are  afterwards  to  hide 
ourfelves,  and  to  fhift  and  fly  from  the  officers  of  juftice* 
who  purfue  us ;  and  all  the  while  he  is  arreft.  Killing 
is  good  to  fruftrate  a  future  injury,  not  to  revenge  one 
that  is  already  paft ;  and  it  is  more  an  adt  of  fear  than 
bravery,  of  precaution  than  courage,  and  of  defence  than 
of  offence;  it  is  manifeft  that  by  it  we  abandon  both 
fhc  true  end  of  revenge,  and  the  care  of  our  reputation ; 
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we  are  afraid,  if  he  lives,  he  will  3o  us  fuch  another 
injury.  It  is  not  out  of  animoffty  to  him,  but  care  of 
thyfdf,  that  thou  riddcft  him  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narfingua,  this  expedient  would  be 
_    .         _         ufelefsto  us  .'  there  not  only  foldiers,  but 

Doeli  common,  .  r  ,*      ^    »     i    •     j./*  , 

and  autborifed  tradefmen  a  lib  tnd  their  differences  by 
in  the  kingdom     the  fword.    w  The  king  never  denies  the 

of  Narfingua.  „  ^.^  ^y  ^  ^  ^  fight .    ^ 

€t  when  they  are  perfons  of  quality,  he  looks  on,  rc- 
"  warding  the  viftor  with  a  chain  of  gold  ;  for  which 
"  any  one  that  will,  may  fight  tofth  him  who  wears  it: 
"  thus,  by  coming  off  from  one  combat,  he  is  engaged 
"  in  many.**  If  we  thought,  by  valour,  to  be  atways 
matters  of  our  enemies,  and  to  triumph  over  them  at 
pleafure,  we  would  be  forry  they  fhould  dcape  from  us 
as  they  do,  by  dying ;  but  we  have  a  mind  to  conquer 
more  with  fafety  than  honour,  and,  in  our  quarrel,  purfue 
more  the  end  than  the  glory. 

Afinius  Pollio,  who,  for  being  a  worthy  man,  was 
A  II-  «  i-l  i         lefs  to   be  excufed,   committed  a  like 

Polbo's  libel  ,        ,       -       '      .  ,..     ,  .    f. 

againit  PUncut.     error,   who   haviftg  writ  a  libel  againlt 

Plancus,  "  deferred  to  publifh  it,  till  he 
£€  was  long  dead  *  :"  which  is  to  make  mouths  at  a  blind 
man,  to  rail  at  one  that  is  deaf,  and  to  wound  a  man  that 
lias  no  feeling,  rather  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  his  re- 
fentment.  And  Plancus  is  made  to  fay,  in  his  own 
behalf,  <c  that  it  was  only  for  ghoftsto  ftruggle  with  the 
*cdead."  He  that  ftays  to  fee  the  author  die,  whofe 
writings  he  intends  to  quarrel  with,  what  does  he  but 
declare,  that  he  would  bite,  but  has  not  teeth  ?  It  was 
told  Ariftotle,  f *  that;  fome  one  had  fpoken  ill  of  him.,f 
*'  Let  him  do  more,'faid  he,  let  him  whip  me  too,  pro- 
vided I  am  not  there." 

Our  fathers  contented  themfelves  to  revenge  an  in- 

The  lye  r*.  Jury  W*C^  t^ie  ^e»  t^ie  ^e  W^  a  ^°x  on 

*cngcd  with         the  ear,  and  fo  forth  ;  they  were  valiant 
a  box  on  the        enough  not  to  fear  their  adverfarv,  borti 

living  and  provoked  :  we  tremble  for  fear, 
fp  long  as  we  fee  them  on  foot.  And,  that  this  is  fo,  is  it 

*  Pliny *«  Preface  to  Vefpafiaii. 

not 
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not  our  noble  pra&ice  of  thefe  days  equally  to  profecutc 
to  death  both  him  that  has  offended  us,  and  him  whom 
we  have  offended  ? 

It  is  alfo  a  kind  of  cowardife,  that  has  introduced  the 
cuftom  of  feconds,  thirds,  and  fourths  in  second*  intro. 
our  duels :  they  were  formerly  duels,  they  duced,  in  duels, 
are  now  fkirmifhes  and  battles.  The  firft  by  cowardife. 
inventors  of  this  practice  feared  to  be  alone.  S^um  in  fa 
tuique  minimum  fiduci*  ejfet ;  "  they  had  little  confidence 
cr  in  themfelves."  For,  naturally,  any  company  what- 
ever is  comfortable  $nd  affifting  in  danger.  Third 
perfons  were  formerly  called  in  to  prevent  diforder 
and  foul  play  only,  and  to  be  witnefles  of  the  faced*  df 
the  combat.  But  fince  they  have  brought  it  to  this 
pa/s,  that  they  themfelves  engage,  whoever  is  invited 
cannot  handfomely  ftand  by  as  an  idle  fpedtator,  for  fear 
of  being  fufpe&ed  either  of  want  of  affeftion  or  courage, 
Befides  the  injuftice  and  unworthinefs  of  fuch  an  a6tionf 
the  engaging  other  force  and  valour,  in  the  prote&iot) 
of  your  honour,  than  your  own ;  I  conceive  it  a  dis- 
advantage to  a  brave  man,  and  who  wholly  relies  upon 
himfelf,  "to  fhuffle  his  fortune  with  «that  of  a  fecondf 
fince  every  one  runs  hazard  enough  for  himfelf,  with- 
out running  it  for  another,  and  has  enough  to  do  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  valour  for  the  defence  of  his  life, 
without  intruding  a  thing  fo  dear  in  a  third  man's  hand : 
for,  if  it  be  not  exprefly  agreed  on  before  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  combined  party  of  all  four,  and,  if  your 
fecond  be  killed,  you  have  two  to  deal  withal  with  good 
reafon.  And  to  fay,  that  it  is  foul  play ;  it  is  fo  indeed, 
as  it  is  for  one,  well-armed,  to  attack  a  man  that  has  but 
the  hilts  of  a  broken  fword  in  his  hand,  or  for  a  man 
clear,  and  in  a  whole  fkin,  to  fall  on  a  man  that  is  al- 
ready defperately  wounded  ;  but,  if  thefe  be  advantages 
you  have  got  by  fighting,  you  may  make  ufe  of  them 
without  reproach :  all  that  is  weighed  and  confidered 
is  the  difparity  and  inequality  of  the  condition  of  the 
combatants  when  they  begun  ;  as  to  the  reft,  you  charge 
it  upon  fortune :  and  though  you  had  alone  three 
enemies  upon  you  at  once,  your  two  companions  being 
Jcilled,  you  have  no  more  wrong  done  you,  than  I  fhould 

do, 
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do,  in  a  battle,  by  running  a  man  through,  whom  I 
fliould  fee  engaged  with  one  of  our  own  men,  at  thd 
Mke  advantage.  The  nature  of  fociety  requires,  that 
where  there  is  troop  againft  troop,  (as  where  our  duke 
of  Orleans  *  challenged  Henry  king  of  England,  an 
hundred  againft  an  hundred  ;  where  the  Arghrcs  chal- 
lenged three  hundred  againft  as  many  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians f,  and  three  to  three,  as  the  Horatu  againft  the- 
Curiatii)  the  multitude  on  either  fide  is  confidered  but 
as  one  nngle  man.  Wherever  there  is  company,  the 
hazard  is  confufed  and  mixed* 

I  have  a  domeftic  intereft  in  this  difcourfe ;  for  my 
A  fto    of  a  brother  the  Sieur  de  Matecoulom,  was, 

duel  between  at  Rome,  in  treated  by  a  gentleman,  with 
fomc  trentb  whom  he  had  no  great  acquaintance,  and 
which  a  hro-  who  was  defendant,  and  challenged  by 
tber  of  Mon-         another,  to  be  his  fecond :  in  this  duel  he 

Sfried?*  found  himfelf  etched  with  a  gentle- 

man,  his  neighbour,  much  better  known 
to  him,  where,  after  having  difpatched  his  man,  feeing 
the  two  principals  ftill  -on  foot,  and  found,  he  ran  m  to 
difengage  his  friend.  What  could  he  do  lefs  ?  Should 
he  have  flood  ftill,  and,  if  chance  had  ordered  it  fo, 
have  feen  him,  he  was  come  thither  to  defend,  killed 
before  his  face  ?  What  he  had  hitherto  done  fignified 
nothing  to  the  bufinefs,  the  quarrel  was  yet  undecided : 
the  courtefy  that  you  may,  and  certainly  ought  to  fhew 
to  your  enemy,  when  you  have  reduced  him  to  an  ill  con- 
dition, and  have  a  great  advantage  over  him,  I  do  not 
fee  how  you  can  (hew  it,  where  the  intereft  of  another  is 
in  the  cafe,  where  you  are  only  called  in  as  an  affiftant, 
and  where  the  quarrel  is  none  of  yours :  he  could  neither* 
be  juft  nor  courteous  at  the  hazard  of  him  he  had  agreed 
to  fecond,  and  he  was  alfo  enlarged  from  the  pfifons  of 
Italy,  at  the  fpeedy  and  folemn  requeft  of  our  king.  In* 
difcreet  nation !  we  are  not  content  to  make  our  vices  and 
follies  known  to  the  world  by  report  only,  but  jve  muft  go 
into  foreign  countries,  there  to  iheW  them  what  fools  we 
are.  Put  three  Frenchmen  into  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  they 

•  MonftreleV*  Chronicle,  vol.  i,  chap*  9.         f  Hcrodot.  lib.  1.  p.  tr. 

will 
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will  not  live  a  month  together  without  quarrelling  and 
fighting;  fo  that  you  would  fay,  that  thb  peregrination 
were  a  thing purpofely  defigned  to  give  Grangers  the  plea- 
fure  of  our  tragedies,  and  often  to  fuch  as  rejoice  and 
laugh  at  our  mikries.  We  go  into  Italy  to  learn  to  fence, 
and  fall  to  pra&ife  at  theexpeace  of  our  lives,  before  we 
have  learned  it :  and  yet,  according  to  the  rule  of  dif- 
cipline,  the  theory  (hould  precede  the  pra&ice.  We  dif- 
cover  ourfelves  to  be  but  learners. 

Primtijejuvtnummifcrx,  bellique  futuri 
Dura  rudimnta  #. — 

To  youth  the  firft  inftru&ions  irkfpme  prove, 
Nor  foon  the  rules  of  future  war  they  love. 

1  know  fencing  is  an  art  very  ufeful  to  its  end,  and  have 
experimentally  found,  that  fkill  in  it  hath    ,?,._  K„.v 

•    JT«      *    j.  •  i_  •  t  •    •        fencing  oath 

mfpired  iome  with  courage  above  their  nothing  noble 
natural  talent  -f :  but  this  is  not  properly  5n  **■ 
valour,  becaufeit  fupports  itfelf  by  fkill,  and  is  founded 
upon  fomething  befides  itfelf:  the  honour  of  combat 
confifts  in  the  emulation  of  courage,  and  not  of  fkill ; 
and  therefore  I  have  known  a  friend  of  mine,  famed  for  a 
great  matter  of  this  exercife,  make  choice  of  fuch  arms, 
in  his  quarrels,  as  might  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  this 
advantage,  and  wholly  depended  upon  fortune  and  affu- 
ranee,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not  attribute  his  victory 
rather  to  his  fkill  in  fencing  than  his  valour.  When  I 
was  young,  gentlemen  avoided  the  reputation  of  good 
fencers,  as  injurious  to  them;  and  learned  to  fence, 
with  all  imaginable  privacy,  as  a  trade  of  fubtlety,  de- 
rogating from  true  and  native  virtue. 

Nenfcbivar,  nonparar,  non  ritirarfi, 
Voglion  toftor,  ne  qui  dejirtzza  ba  parte, 

Ncn  danno  i  colpifinti  bar  pteni9  bar  fcarfi, 
Togtie  Pira  t  il furor  Pufo  dc  Parte. 

•  JEneld.  lib.  xi.  ver.  156. 

f  In  a  duel  between  tvro  princes,  coufin*german,  in  Spain,  the  elder 
(fays  Pliny)  by  bis  craft  and  dexterity  in  arms,  eafily  furmounted  the 
auk  ward  ftrength  of  the  younger,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  ai. 

O  di 
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O  il  h  fpait horribilmente  utarjf 

Amezzo  *  ilferro%  il  pie  forma  nm  .parte  i 
Stmprc  e  Upiefermo,  e  la  man/emprein  mt$  I 
Ne  fcenie  taglio  in  van  ne  panla  a  voto  f. 

They  neither  flirank,  nor  vantage  (ought  of  ground* 
They  tra vers'd  not,  nor  (kipp*a  from  part  to  part ; 

TnSir  blows  were  neither  felfe  nor  feigned  found, 
Their  wrath,  their  rage  would  kt  them  u£s  no  art. 

Their  fwords  together  clafh  with  dreadful  found. 
Their  feet  ftand  faft,  and  neither  ftir  nor  ftart ; 

They  move  their  hands,  ftedfaft  their  feet  remain, 

Nor  Mow,  nor  foin  they  ftruck,  or  thruft  in  vain  -f . 

Butts,  tilts,  and  tournaments,  the  images  of  warlike 
fights,    were  the  exercifes  of  our  forefathers. 

This  other  exercife  is  fo  much  the  lefs  noble,  as  it  only 
a  *  d  t  refpefts  a  private  end  j  as  it  teaches 
art/becaafe  us  to  rv^n  one  another,  again  ft  law  and 

it  induces  ui         juftice,  and  as  it  always  produces  mif- 
hiwk  tbC         chievous  effects.   It  is  much  more  worthy 

and  becoming  to  exercife ourfelves  in  things 
that  ftrengthen,  than  that  weaken  our  governments,  and 
that  tend  to  the  public  fafety,  and  common  glory. 
X  Publius  Rutilius  Confus  was  the  firft  that  taught  the 
ibldiers  "  to  handle  their  arms  with  ikill,  and  joined  art 
"  to  valour;  not  for  the  ufe  of  private  quarrel,  but  for 
"  war,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  people  of  Rome  :w  a 
popular  and  civil  arc  of  fencing.  And,  befides  the  ex- 
ample of  Csefar,  "  who  commanded  his  men  to  flipot 
"  chiefly  at  the  faces  of  Pompey's  gens-d'armes,  in 
"  the  battle  of  Pharfalia ;"  a  thoufand  other  commanders 
have  alfo  bethought  them  to  invent  new  forms  of  wea- 
pons, and  new  ways  of  ftriking  and  defending,  accord- 
ing as  occafion  (hould  require. 

it  is  ufeiefs         ButasPhilopaemen  u  condemned  wreftling, 
and  dctri-      wherein  be  excelled.  "  becaufe  the  preparatives. 

mental  in.  mi-   ,m    .  .        I  .         .      *     *  ..^.        ' 

Jiury  com-         that  were  therein  employed,  were  different 
feati*  «  from  thofe  that  appertain  to  military  dif- 

•  Taflb  Her.  cant,  it.ftanz^ss.  t  Mr.  Fairfax.  J  Valer. 

Max.  lib.  ii.  cap.  j.  fe&.  i. 

cc  cipline, 
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*<  dtplifte,  to  which  alone  he  conceived  men  of  honouf 
c<  ought  to  apply  themfelves;"  (o  it  feems  to  me*  that 
this  addcefs,  to  which  we  form  our  limbs,  thofe  writhings 
and  motions  young  men  are  taught  in  this  new  fchool* 
are  not  only  of  no  ufe,  but  rather  contrary  and  hurtful 
to  the  manner  of  fight  in  battle ;  our  people  alfo 
commonly  make  ufe  of  particular  weapons,  peculiarly 
defigned  for  due).  And  I  have  known,  when  it  has  been 
difapproved,  that  a  gentleman,  challenged  to  fight  with 
rapier  and  poniard,  Ihould  appear  in  the  equipage  of  a 
man  at  arms;  or  that  another  ihould  go  thither  with 
his  cloak  inftead.of  a  poniard.  It  is  worthy  of  confide* 
ration,  that  Lachezjn  Plato,  fpeaking  of  learning  to 
fence  after  our  manner,  fays,  *'  that  hfc  never  knew  any 
*'  great  foldiet  come  out  of  that  fchool,  efpecially  the 
"  matters  of  it*  :"  and,  indeed,  -as  to  them,  our  own 
experience  tells  us  as  much.  As  to  the  reft,  we  may,  at 
leaft,  conclude,  that  they  are  abilities  of  no  relation  nor" 
correfpondence.  And,  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  his  government,  Plato  -j*  prohibits  the  The  art  of  l 
art  of  boxing,  introduced  by  Amicus  and  boxing  prohi- 
Epeius,  and  that  of  wreftling,  by  Antus  bked  b*  Placo- 
and  Cecyo  J,  becaufe  "  they  have  another  end,  than  to 
«*  render  youth  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  war,  and  contri- 
"  bute  nothing  to  it/9  But  I  fee  I  am  too  far  ftrayed 
from  my  theme. 

0  The  emperor  Mauriee,  being  advettifed,  by  dreams 
and  feveral  prognoftics,  that  one  Phocas*  an  obfenre  fol- 
dier,  would  kill  him,  queftioned  his  fon-in-Iaw,  Philip, 
"  who  this  Phocas  was,  and  what  was  his  nature,  quali- 
#<  ties,  and  manners ;"  and  as  foon  as  Philip,  amongft 
other  things,  had  told  him,  "  that  he  Cruel  and  bloody 
4i  was  cowardly  and  timorous/'  the  em-  mpn  naturally 
peror  immediately  thence  concluded, 
"  that  he  was  a  murderer  and  cruel/*  What  is  it  that 
makes  tyrants  fo  bloody  ?  It  is  only  the  follicitude  for 
their  own  fafety,  and  that  their  faint  hearts  can  furnifh 
them  with  no  other  means  of  fecuring  themfelves,  than 

*  Plato's  dialogue,  intitled,  Lachez,  p.  247* 

f  De  Legibut,  lib.  vii.  p.  630. 

J  Or  rather  Ccrcyo,  Kifnv»>,  Plato  de  Legib.  lib.  vii.  ibid. 

toL.  II.  K  k  ill 
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in  exterminating  thofe  that  may-  hurt  them,  even  fi> 
much  as  the  women,  for  fear  of  a  (cratch. 

Cuntttfmt,  dum  cunft*  timet*. 

He  ftrikes  at  all,  who  every  one  does  fear. 

The  firfl  cruelties  are  exereifed  for  tfcrofeives  :  from 

thence  fprings  the  fear  of  a  jujfc  revebge, 

ci^hyneccf-    which afterwards  produces  a  feries  of  new 

fcrily  pro-        cruelties,  to  obliterate  one  by  the  other.  Phi- 

du«e«  others.     jjp  king  Qf  Macedon,  who  had  fo  much  upon 

his  hands  with  the  people  of  Rome*  agitated  with  the 

horror  of  fo  many  murders  committed  by  his  appoint* 

xnent,  and  doubting  of  being  able  to  regain  his  credit 

with  fo  many  families,  whom  he  had  at  diverfe  times 

offended;  "  refolved  to  feize  all  the  children  of  thofe  he 

"  bad  caufed  to  be  flain,  to  difpatch  them  daily  one  after 

¥  another,  and  thereby  eftablilh  his  own  repofe."   Good 

fubjedb  become  any  place ;  and  therefore  I,  who  more 

confider  the  weight  and  utility  of  what  I  deliver  than 

its  order  and  connexion,  need  not  fear,  in  this  place,  to 

bring  in  a  fine  flory,  though  it  be  a  little  by  the  bye;  for 

when  fuch  fubjeds  are  rich  in  their  own  native  beauty, 

and  are  able  to  juftify  themfelves,  the  leaft  end  of  a  hair 

will  ferve  to  draw  them  into  my  difcourfe. 

u  Amongft  others  condemned  by  Philip,  Herodicus^, 

Aremarkabi.  " J™ce  <*  Theffaly,  had  been  one.  Ho 
ftory  on  tki»  "  had,  moreover,  after  him,  caufed  his 
f»bje&.  u  tWo  fons-in-law  to  be  put  to  death,  who 

"  each  left  a  fon,  very  young,  behind  him.  Theoxena 
V  and  Archo  were  the  two  widows.  Theoxena,  though 
«  warmly  courted  to  it*  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  marry 
"  again :  Archo  was  married  to  Poris,  the  greateft  man 
<c  or  the  JEnians,  and  by  him  had  a  great  many 
«*  children,  which  (he,  dying,  left  all  minors.  Theoxena* 
*?  moved  with  a  maternal  charity  towards  her  nephews, 
"  that  (he  might  have  them  under  her  own  conduct  and 
protection,  married  Poris:  when  prefently  comes  a 


« 


•  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  lib.  i.  ver.  i8». 
f  The  intirc  Itory  is  taken  fipm  TitvwLivy,  lib.  xi.  cap.  4. 

"  procla- 
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u  proclamation  of  the  king's  edift.  This  boM-^ritcd 
u  mother,  fufpefting  the  cruelty  of  Philip,  and  afraid  of 
u  the  infolence  of  the  foldiers  towards  thefe  lovely  young 
"  children,  Was  fobold  as  to  declare,  that  flie  would  ra* 
u  ther  kill  them  with  her  own  hands*  than  deliver  then| 
"  up.  Pork,  ftartled  at  this  proteftation,  promifed  her 
**  to  ftcal  them  away,  and  to  tranfport  them  to  Athens> 
**  and  there  commit  them  to  the  cuftody  of  fome  trufty 
"  friend*  of  his.  They  took  therefore  the  opporrtmhj 
"  of  an  annual  feaft,  which  was  celebrated  at  J&nia,  in 
M  honour  of  JSneas,  and  thither  they  went.  Having 
"  appeared  by  day  at  the  public  ceremonies  and  banquet, 
M  they  ftole,  the  night  following,  into  a  veffel  laid  ready 
"  for  that  purpofe,  to  make  their  efcape  by  fea.  Th* 
u  wind  proved  contrary,  and  finding  themfelves,  in  the 
u  morning,  within  fight  of  the  land  from  whence  they 
*<  had  launched  over  night,  were  purfued  by  the  guards 

*  of  the  port;  which  Poris  perceiving,  he  laboured  all  he 
•c  could  to  haflen  the  mariners  to  put  off*  But  Theox* 
«c  cna,  frantic  with  affedkion  and  revenge*  in  purfuance  of 

*  her  former  refolution,  prepared  both  arms  and  poifem$ 
<•  and  expofing  them  before  them ;  Go  to,  my  children* 
Cf  fa  id  (he,  death  b  now  the  only  means  of  your  defence! 

*  and  liberty,  and  will  adminifter  occ^fion  to  the  gods  td 
*•  exercife  their  facred  juftice :  thefe  drawn  fwords,  thefe 
•c  full  cups,  will  open  you  the  way  to  it :  be  of  goocf 
•*  courage;  and  thou,  my  fon,  who  art  the  eldeft,  take 
M  this  fteel  into  thy  hand,  that  thou  mayeft  the  more 
*c  bravely  die.  The  children  having,  on  one  fide,  fo 
«*  hearty  a  counfellor,  and  the  enemy  at  their  throats  on 
**  the  other,  ran,  all  of  them  eagerly j  to  difpatch  them* 
««  (elves  with  what  was1  next  to  hand;  and,  when  half 
«*  dead,  were  thrown  into  the  fea.    Theoxena,  proud  of 

having  fo  glorioufly  provided  for  the  fafety  of  heic 
children,  clafping  her  arms,  with  great  affedtioh,  about 
€C  her  hofband's  neck ;  let  us,  my  dear,  faid  (he*  follow 
c«  thefe  boys,  and  enjoy  the  fame  fepulchre  they  do  i[ 
"  and,  thus  embraced,  they  threw  themfelves  headlong, 
•*  overboard,  into  the  fea;  fo  that  the  fhip  was  carried 
«•  back,  without  its  owners,  into  th$  harbour.* 

K  k  2  Tyrgnti 
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Tyrants,  at  once  both  to  kill,  and  to  make  their  air- 
_  ger  felt,  have  racked  their  wit  to  invent 

tm7S>lttwt"heB     the  m°ft  lingering  deaths ;  they  will  have 
the  torments         their  enemies  difpatched,  but  not  fo  fad 

MtM^mSfc     t^at ^y  may not  ^ave  lei^ure  to  taftc 

their  vengeance:  and  herein  they  are 
mightily  perplexed ;  for,  if  the  torments  they  inflidt  are 
violent,  they  areihort;  if  long,  they  are  not  then  fo  pain- 
ful as  they  defire ;  and  thus  torment  themfelves*  in  con- 
triving how  to  torment  others.  Of  this  we  have  a  thou- 
sand examples  in  antiquity,  and  I  know  not  whether  we, 
••  unawares,  do  not  retain  fomc  traces  of  this  barbarity. 
All  that  exceeds  a  fimple  death,  appears  to  me  mere 
Exe  uticw  of  cruelty;  neither  can  our  juftice  expeft, 
jufticc  beyond  that  he,  whom  the  fear  of  death,  by  being 
merely  putting  beheaded  or  hanged,  will  not  reftrain, 
iute^cruetoy..  °"  fboukl  be  any  more  awed  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  flow  fire,  burning  pincers,  or 
t;he  wheel.  I  know  not  whether  we  do  not  even  drive 
them  into  defpair  by  that  means ;  for  in  what  condition 
can  the  foul  of  a  man  be,  who  experts  death  four  and 
twenty  hours  together,  whether  he  is  broke  upon  a  wheel, 
or,  after  the  old  way,  nailed  to  a  crofs  ?  jofephus  re* 
lates,  "  that,  in  the  time  of  the  war  which  the  Romans 
"  made  in  Judea,  happening  to  pafs  by  where  they  had, 
cc  three  days  before,  crucified  ceftain  Jews,  he  knew 
"  three  of  his  own  friends  amongft  them,  and  obtained 
"  the  favour  of  having  them  taken  down.  Two  of 
<c  them,  he  faysr  died,  the  third  lived  a  great  while  after/* 
Chacondilas,  a  writer  of  good  credit,  in  the  records 

he  has  left  behind  him  of  things  that  hap- 
niftments  Sh  pened  into  his-  time,  and  near  him,  tells 
Aided  by  the  us,  as  one  of  the  mod  exceffive  torments, 
Mtthmed.  of  what  theemperor  Mechmed  often  prac- 

tifed,  viz.  "  cutting  off  men  in  the  mid- 
4f  die,  by  the  diaphragma,  with  one  blow  of  a  fcymeter^ 
€f  by  which  it  followed,  that  they  died,  as  it  were,  two 
"  deaths  at  once,  and  both  the  one  part,  fays  he,  and 
'£  the  other  were  feen  to  ftir,  a  great  while  after,  with 
"  the  torment."     I  do  not  think  there  was  any  great 

fuffering 
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fiaffering  in  this  motion :  the  torments  that  are  moft 
dreadful  to  look  on,  are  not  always  the  greateft  to  endure; 
and,  I  think,  thofe  that  other  hiftorians  relate  to  have  been 
praSifed  upon  the  Epirot  lords,  to  he  more -cruel,  who 
were  "  condemned  to  be  flead  alive,  by  piece-meal,  in  fo 
"  malicious  a  manner,  that  they  continued  in  this  mifery 
"  a  fortnight:  as  alfo  thefe  other  two  that  follow. 

a  Crcefus,  having  caufed  a  gentleman,  the  favourite  of 
"  his  brother  Pantaleon,  to  be  feized  on,  Tvo  nwrc  jn. 
**  caried  him  into  a  fuller's  fhop*,  where  itancesof  cx- 
«hc  caufed  him  to.be  fcratched  and  ««»««"l*- 
carded  with  cards  and  combs  belonging  to  that  craft, 
till  he  died.  George  Sechel,  chief  commander  of  thev 
peafants  of  Poland,  who  committed  fo  many  mifchiefs, 
under  the  title  of  the  Crufado,  being  defeated  in  battle, 
and  taken  by  the  vayvod  of  Tranfylvania,was  three  days 
bound  naked  upon  the  rack,  expofed  to  all  forts  of  tor- 
ments that  any  one  could  inflidt  upon  him ;  during 
€*  which  time,  many  other  prifoners  were  kept  failing. 
u  At  laft  while  he  was  living,  and  looking  on,  they 
ic  made  his  beloved  brother  Lucat,  for  whofe  fafety 
c<  alone  he  intreated,  by  taking  upon  himfclf  the  blame 
*€  of  all  their  evil  actions,  to  drink  his  blood,  and 
"  caufed  twenty  of  his  moft  favoured  captains  to  feed 
€*  upon  him,  tearing  bis  flefh  in  pieces  with  their  teeth, 
c*  and  fwallowing  the  morfels:  the  remainder  of  his 
€€  body  and  bowels,  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  were  boiled, 
•?  and  others  of  his  followersxompellcd  to  eat  them*" 


u 
«c 
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CHAP.      XXVIII. 
All  Things  have  their  Sea/on. 

SUGH  as  compare  Cato  the  cenfor  with  the  younger 
Cato  that  killed  hirpfelf,  compare  two  beautiful  na- 
tures, and  forms  much  refembling  one  another.  The 
firft  acquired  his  reputation*  feveral  ways,  and  excelled 

•  Herodot.  lib.  i.  p.  44.. 

K  k  3  in 
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in  "  military  exploits,  and  the  utility  of  his  public  va» 
rtu  of        **  cations  ;*  but  the  virtue  of  the  younger, 
Cato  of  Uti-         befides,  that  it  were  blafphcmy  to  compare 
c*  preferable        any  t0  him  in  vigour,  was  much  more 

Se^afcr.0110     P111"6*   ^or  w^°  caa  acV"c  *e  cenfor  of 

envy  and  ambition,  after  "  he  had  dared 

**  to  offend  the  honour  of  Scipio,  a  man,  in  goodoefs 

*;  and  all  excellent  qualities,  infinitely  beyond  him,  or 

"  any  other  of  his  time  ?" 

That  which  they  report  of  him,  atnongft  other  things, 

t€  ^zt>  in  ^i$  extreme  old-age,  he  fet 
fook  tc >l™  "  himfelf  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  with 
Greek  too  late  *<  fo  greedy  an  appetite,  as  if  he  was  to 
inUfc-  «  quench  a  long  third,"  does  not  fcem 

to  make  for  his  honour  j  it  being  properly  what  we  caU 
being  twice  a  child. 

*'  All  things  have  their  feafon,"  good  and  bad,  and 
a  man  may  fay  his  Patcr-nofter  out  of  time ;  as  they  ao 
cufed  T.  Quintus  Flaminius  *,  "  that,  being  general  of 
*  an  army,  he  was  feen  praying  apart  in  the  time  of  a 
«  battle  that  he  won/' 

f  Impcnct  firxm  fapiens,  tt  rebus  bontftis  J. 

The  wife  man  limits  even  decent  things, 

Eudemonidas,  feeing  Xenocratei,  when  very  old,  dill 
very  intent  upon  hip  fchool  ledtures,  u  When  §  will 
*•  this  man  be  wife,  laid  he,  if  he  yet  learn  ?"  and  Phi- 
lopaemon,  to  thofe  who  cried  up  king  Ptolemy,  for  in- 
uring his  perfon,  every  day  to  the  exercife  of  arms  ; 
^*  It  is  not,  faid  he,  commendable  in  a  king  of  his  age 
"  to  exercife  himfelf  in  thofe  things,  he  ought  now 
"  really  to  employ  them,  The  ydung  are  to  make  their 
*'  preparations,  the  old  to  enjoy  them,  fay  the  fages ;" 
and  the  greateft  vice  they  obferve  in  us  is,  "  that  our  de- 
u  fires  incefiantly  grow  young  again  j  we  are  always  be- 
**  ginning  again  to  live/' 


•  See  Plutarch'i  Comparison  of  him  to  Pbiloppmon,  fed.  s. 
i*  Juv.  /at.  vi.  ver.  344. 

%  The  wordi  which  Montaigne  applies  here  to  hit  own  defign,  bm 
another  meaning  in  the  original. 
$  Plutarch's  Notable  faying*  of  the  I^ttedseaoniana. 

Our 
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Our  ftudtes  and  detfrea  fhould  fome-    0ur  defcet 
times  be  fenfibte  of  old-age :  we  have  one  %  ought  to  b% 
foot  in  the  grave,  and  yet  our  appetites    2J£ificd  wit* 
and  purfuits  ipring  up  every  day.  *** 

Tufecatida  m  armor  a 

Locas  fub  ipfum  funusj  et  fepulcri 

Immemcr,  ftruis  demos  *. 

'When  death,*  perhaps,  is  near  at  hand, 
Thou  faired  marbles  doft  command 
But  cut  for  ufe,  large  poles  to  rear, 
Unmindful  of  thy  fepulchre. 

The  longed  of  my  defigns  is  not  above  a  year's  extent; 
I  think  of  nothing  now  but  my  end ;  abandon  all  new 
hopes  and  enjerprifes;  take  my  laft  leave  of  every 
place  I  depart  from,  and  every  day  difpoffefs  myfelf  of 
what  I  have,  -f  Ohm  jam  nee  perif  quicquam  mibi%  nee  ac- 
miritur\  plus/upereft  viatici^  quamvU:  *(  I  now  (hall 
"  neither  lofe,  nor  get;  I  have  more  wherewith  to  de- 
€€  fray  my  journey,  than  I  have  way  to  go. 

Vixij  et  quern  deierat  curfum  for  tuna  prngi  \. 

I've  liv'd,  and  finifli'd  the  career 
Which  fortune  had  prefcrib'd  me  here. 

To  conclude ;  it  is  the  only  comfort  I  find  in  my  old- 
age,  that  it  mortifies  in  me  feveral  cajes  and  defires* 
wherewith  life  is  difturbed ;  the  care  how  the  world 
goes ;  the  care  of  riches,  of  grandeur,  of  knowledge, 
of  health,  and  myfelf.  There  are  fome  who  are  learn- 
ing to  fpeak,  at  a  time  when  they  fliould  learn  to  be 
filent  for  ever.  A  man  may  always  ftudy,  but  he  muft 
not  always  go  to  School.  What  a  contemptible  thing  is 
an  old  man  learning  his  A,  B,  C ! 

JXverfos  diver/a  jttvant,  non  omnibus  annis. 
Omnia  conveniunt. 

•  Hor.  lib.  ii  ode  if,  ter.  17,  Stc.       f  Sen.  cpift.  77.         J  JEneick 
lib.  iv.  f  cr.  653. 

£  k  4  For 
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For  fcveral  things  do  feveral  itten  delight, 
And  all  things  are  not  for  all  ages  right* 

If  we  muft  ftudy,  let  us  follow  that  ftudy  which  is 
What  ftudy  fuitable  to  our  prefent  condition,  that  we 

frits  bcft  with  may  be  able  to  anfwer  as  he  did ;  who 
old  age,  being  afked,   "  to  what  end  be  ftudied  in 

«c  his  decrepid  age  ?  that  I  may  go  the  better  off  the  ftage, 
**  faid  hef  and  at  greater  eafe."  Such  a  ftudy  was  that 
of  the  younger  (  ato,  at  feeling  his  end#approach,  when 
he  was  reading  Plato's  difcourfc  of  the  ft  immortality  of 
'4  the  foul :"  not  as  we  are  to  believe,  that  he  was  nor, 
long  before,  furnilhed  with  all  forts  of  provifion  for 
fych  a  departure  j  for,. of  afiurance,  an  eftablilhed  will 
and  inftrudtion  he  had,  more  than  Plato  had  in  all  his 
writings;  his  knowledge  and  courage  were,  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  above  philofophy.  He  employed  himfelf  thus, 
not  for  the  fervice  of  his  death,  but  as  a  man  whofe 
fleep  is  not  once  difturbed  in  the  importance  of  fuch  a 
deliberation;  he  alfo,  without  choice  and  change,  con- 
tinued his  ftudies  with  the  other  cuftomary  aftions  of 
his  life.  The  night  that  he  was  denied  the  praetorihip 
he  fpent  in  play  :  that  wherein  he  was  to  die  he  fpent  in 
reading:  the  lofs  either  of  life,  or  of  office,  was'allonc 
to  him. 


CHAP.    XXIX- 

Of  Virtue* 

1:  FIND,  by  experience,  that  there  is  a  vaft  diffc- 
•   fence  betwixt  the  ftarts  and  fallies  of  the  mind,  and 

Man  feidom  a  r€^ute  anc*  conftant  habit ;  and  very 
attaint  to  a         well  perceive,  there  is  nothing  we  may 

c5Pc5t|[  °j-i  not  do,  nay,  even  tQ  the  furpaffin£  the  di- 
aling fteadily  •   •*    \rir     r  *•  r  * 

and  regularly,  vinity  ltfelf,  fays  a  certain  perfon,  for- 
according  to  afmuch  as  it  is  more  for  a  man  to  render 
tf ibhTvjrtue.       himfejf  impaflible  or  difpaffionatc,  thanto 

be  fuch  by  his  original  condition;  and 
fyap  p>  be  able  to  conjoin  to  man's  imbecillity  and 

frailty 
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frailty  a  godly  refolution  and  affurance.     But  this  is  by 
fits  and  (tarts :  and,  in  the  lives  of  thofe  heroes  of  times 
paft,  there  are  fometimes  miraculous  fallies,  and  fuch  as 
feem  infinitely  to  exceed  our  natural  ftrength,  but  they 
are  indeed  fallies ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  thefe  fo 
elevated  qualities  can  befo  thoroughly  imprinted  on  the 
mind,  that  they  ihould  become  common,  and,  as  it 
were,  natural  to  it  2  it  accidentally  happens,  even  to  us, 
who  are  the  mod  imperfedt  of  men,  that  fometimes  our 
mind  gives  a  fpring,  when  roufed  by  the  difcourfes  or  ' 
examples  of  others,  much  beyond  its  ordinary  ftretch ; 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  paffion,  which  pufhes  and   pricks  it 
on,  and,  in  fome  fort,  raviflies  it  from  itfelf :  but,  this 
whirlwind  once  blown  over,  we  fee,  that  it  infenfibly 
flags  and  flackens  itfelf,  if  not  to  the  loweft  degree,  at 
Jeaft  fo  as  to  be  no  more  the  fame  ;  infomuch  as  that, 
upon  every  trivial  occafion,  the  lofing  of  a  bird,  or  the 
breaking  of  a  glafs,  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  moved  little 
Jefs  than  one  of  the  common  people.     I  am  of  opinion, 
that,  order,  moderation,  and   conftancy  excepted,   all 
things  are  to  be  done  by  a  man  that  is,  in  general,  very 
deficient.     "  Therefore,  fay  the  Sages,  in  order  to  make 
*c  a  right  judgment  of  a  man,  you  are  chiefly  to  pry  into 
"  his  common  adkions,  and  furprife  him  in  his  every- 
«  day  habit." 

Pyrrho,  he  who  eredted  fo  pleafant  a  fyftenj  of  know* 
ledge  upon  ignorance,  endeavoured,  as  .    ^ 

*ll  the  reft,  who  were  really  philofophers    S^S/ ?' 
did,  to  make  his  life  correfpond  with  his    conform  hit 
do&rine :  and  becaufe  he  maintained  the    J^a^* 
imbecillity  of  human  judgment  to  be  fo 
extreme,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  choice  or  inclination, 
and  would  have  it  perpetually  wavering  and  fufpending, 
confidering  and  receiving  all  things  as  indifferent,   it  i% 
faid,  "  that  he  always  comported  himfelf  after  the  fame 
"  manner  and  countenance  *  :  if  he  "had  begun  a  dif- 
*$  courfe,  he  would  always  end  what  he  had  to  fay  "f, 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  Pyrrho's  life,  lib;  ix  fe£h  63. 

t  Yet  Montaigne  fays,  in  the  nth  chapter  of  this  volume,  that  they 
whoreprefent  Pvrrboin  this  tight,  extend  his  doctrine  beyond  what  it 
l-eally  was  5  and  that,  like  a  rational  man,  he  made  ufe  of  all  bit  cor- 
poreal and  fpiritual  faculties  as  ruft  and  reafon. 

though 
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tc  though  the  pcrfon  he  was  fpeaking  to  was  gone  away  • 
"  and,  if  he  walked,  he  never  turned  out  of  his  way  for 
"  any  impediment,  being  preferred  from  precipices,  the 
"  joftle  of  carts,  and  other  like  accidents,  by  the  care  of 
"  his  friends;  for,  to  fear,  or  to  avoid  any  thing,  had 
"  been  to  contradict  his  own  propofitions,  which  de- 
*(  prived  the  fenfes  themfeives  of  all  certainty  and 
"  choice :  fometimes  be  fuffered  incifions  and  cauteries 
"  with  fo  great  constancy,  as  never  to  be  feen  fo  much 
"  as  to  wink  his  eyes."  It  is  fomething  to  bring  the 
foul  to  thefe  imaginations  ;  more  to  join  the  effe&s  to  it, 
and  yet  not  impoffible ;  but  to  conjoin  them  with  fuch 
perfeverance  and  conftancy  as  to  make  them  habitual,  is 
certainly,  in  attempts  fo  remote  from  the  common 
ufance,  almoft  incredible  to  be  done.  Therefore  it  was, 
"  that  being,  one  day,  found  at  his  houfe  terribly  fcold- 
"  ing  at  his  fitter,  and  being  reproached,  that  he  therein 
€i  tranfgreffed  his  own  rules  of  indifference :"  ."  what, 
ci  (aid  he,  muft  this  foolilh  woman  alfo  ferve  for  a  tefti- 
**  mony  to  my  rules  ?*  Another  time,  "  being  to  defend 
**  himfelf  againft  a  dog :  it  is,  faid  he,  very  hard  totally 
••  to  put  off  man ;  and  we  muft  endeavour  and  force 
"  ourfelves  to  encounter  things,  firft  by  effe&s,  but  at 
**  the  worft  by  reafon  and  argument.'* 

About  feven  or  eight  years  fince,  a  countryman,  yet 

Extraordinary         Iiving>   at  a  vil,agc  but  two  kagUCS  from 

nations  pro-        my  houfe,  having  been  long  tormented 

dUcertfoLtion       W'C^  ^s  W1^es  jeal°ufy>  coming,  one  day, 

home  from  his  work,  and  (he  welcoming 
him  with  her  accuftomed  railing,  he  entered  into  fo  great 
?  fury,  "  that,  with  a  fickle  he  had  yet  in  his  hand,  he 
*  totally  cut  off  all  thofe  parts  that  Ihe  was  jealous  of, 
Ci  and  threlw  them  in  her  face."  And,  it  is  faid,  "  that 
,**  a  young  gentleman  of  our  nation,  brifk  and  amorous, 
**  having,  by  his  perfeverance,  at  laft  mollified  the  heart 
*€  of  a  fair  miftrefs,  enraged,  that,  upon  the  point  of 
"  fruition,  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  perform,  and  that, 


non  viriliter 


Iners  fenile  penis  extulit  epput  *, 
*  Tib.  lib.  iv.  cleg.  Pen.  ad  Priapum  in  veteran*  Poet.  Catak&itt 


fo 
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u  fo  foon  as  ever  he  came  home  he  deprived  himfelf  of 
"  it,  and  fent  it  to  his  miftrefs ;  a  cruel  and  bloody 
"  vi&ifti  for  the  expiation  of  his  offence."  If  this  had 
been  done  upon  a  mature  confideration,  and  upon  the 
account  of  religion,  as  the  priefts  of  Cybele  did,  what 
fliould  we  have  faid  of  fo  choleric  an  aftion  ? 

*•  A  few  days  fince,  at  Bergerac,  within  five  leagues 
* f  of  my  houfe,  up  the  river  Dordogne,  a     A 

**  i_-*^         •!_•  Y/i-i      A  woman  that 

"  woman  having,  oVer-mght,  been  abufed    drowned  her- 
04  and  beaten  by  her  hufband,  a  peevilh    jj*f  f?r  ^«>ng 
**  ill-natured  fellow,  refolved  to  efcape    huAand.er 
"  from  his  ill-ufage  at  the  hazard  of  her 
**  life ;  and  going,  fo  foon  as  Ihe  was  up  the  next  morn* 
fi  ing,  to  vifit  her  neighbours,  as  flie  was  wont  to  do, 
t€  Ihe  dropped  a  hint  of  the  recommendation  of  het  af. 
M  fairs^ihe  took  a  fiftcr  of  heris  by  the  hand,  led  her  to 
**  a  bridge,  and  after  having  taken  leave  of  her,  as  it 
u  were  in  jeft,  without  any  manner  of  alteration  or 
*'  change  in  her  countenance,  fhe   threw  herfelf  head- 
**  long  into  the  river,  and  was  there  drowned.     That 
**  which  is  the  mod  remarkable,  is,  that  this  refolutioa 
"  was  a  whole  night  forming  in  her  head.* 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  with  the  Indian  women  j 
for  it  being  the  cuftom  there  for  the  men    Voluntary 
to  have  many  wives,  and  for  the  beft  be-     death  of  the 
loved  of  them  to  kill  herfelf  at  her  huf-    Indian  wivei- 
band's  deceafe,  every  one  of  them  makes  it  the  bufinefs 
of  her  whole  life  to  obtain  this  privilege,  and  gain  this 
advantage  over  her  companions ;  and  the  good  offices 
they  do  their  hufbands,  aim  at  no  other  recompence, 
*€  but  to  be  preferred  in  accompanying  them  in  death,* 

Uhi  mortifero  Jaffa  eft  fax  ultima  USo% 

Uxorum  ftffis  ftat  pia  turba  corns : 
JEt  cert  amen  babent  letbiy  qu<t  viva  fequatur 

Conjugium,  pudcr  eft  non  Ucuijfe  mori, 
jfrdent  viftricesy  ct fiamm*  pc flora  pr<ebcnt, 

Imponuntquefuis  era  perufta  viris  *. 


z   •  Propert,  lib,  iii.  cleg.  13,  vcr.  17,  $cc. 
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When  to  the  pile  they  throw  the  kindling  brand, 
The  pious  wives  with  hair  difhevell'd  (land,     • 
Striving  which  living  (hall  in  death  attend 
.    Her  fpoufe,  and  gain  an  honourable  end  ; 
Thbfe  thus  preferr'd,  their  breads  to  flame  expofe, 
And  their  fcorch'd  lips  to  their  dead  hufband's  clofe. 

•  * 

-  A  certain  author,   of  our  times,  .reports,  that  he  has 

feen  this  cuftom  in  thofe  oriental  nations,  that  not  only 
the  wives  bury  themfelves  with  their  hufbands,  but  even 
the  flaves  he  has  enjoyed  alfo;  which  is  done  after  this 
manner :  "  the  hufband  being  dead,  the  widow  may,  if 
"  ihe  will  (but  few  do  it)  demand  two  or  three  months  to 
€<  order  her  affairs.  The  day  being  come,  {he  mounts 
i€  on  horfeback,  dreffed  as  fine  asat  her  wedding,  and, 
"  with  a  chearful  countenance,  fays  ihe  is  going  to  deep 
with  her  fpoufe,  holding  a  looking-glafs  in  her  left- 
hand,  and  an  arrow  in  the  other  Being  thus  con- 
u  du&ed  in  pomp,  accompanied  with  her  kindred  and 
€X  friends,  and  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  with  great 
€i  joy,  (he  is  at  laft  brought  to  the  public  place  appoint- 
w  cd  for  fuch  fpedtacles:  this. is  a  fpacious  place,  in  the 
€t  midftof  which  is  a  pit  full  of  wood,  and,  adjoining  to 
u  ity  a  mount  raifed  four  or  five  fteps,  to  which  fhe  is 
"  led,  and  ferved  with  a  magnificent  repaft ;  which  be- 
4t  ing  done,  ihe  falls  to  dancing  and  fmgit)g,  and  gives 
*•  order*  when  fhe  thinks  fit,  to  kindle  the  firei  which 
*'  being  performed,  ihe  defcends,  and,  taking  the  nearefl 
u  of  her  huiband's  relations  by  the  hand,  they  walk 
•'  together  to  the  river  clofe  by,  >vhere  fhe  drips  herfelf 
"  ftark  naked,  and,  having  diilributed  her  cloaths  and 
u  jewels  to  her  friends,  plunges  herfelf  into,  the  water, 
"  as  if  to  cleanfe  herfelf  from  her  fins ;  coniiqg  out 
"thence,  fhe  wraps  herfelf  in  a  yellow. linen  robe, 
"  five  and  twenty  ells  long,  and  again  giving  her  hand 
u  to  her  faid  hufband's  relations,  they  return  back  to 
"  the  mount,' where  fhe  makejs  a  fpepch  to  the  people, 
*<  and  recommends  her  children  to  them,  if  fhe  have 

.  .  k    .  "  any. 
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**  any.  Betwixt  the  pit  and  the  mount,  there  is  com- 
"  monly  a  curtain  drawn,,  to  fkreen  the  burning  furnace 
from  their  fight;  which  foftie  of  them,  to  manifeft  the 
greater  courage,  forbid.  Having  ended  what  (he  has 
€€  to  fay,  a  woman  prefentsher  with  a  veffel  of  oil,  where- 
c*  with  to  anoint  her  head,  and  her  whole  body;  which 
"  having  done  with,  (he  throws  it  into  the  fire,  and,  in 
€€  inftant,  leaps  in  after  it :  immediately  the  people  throw 
•*  a  great  many  logs  upon  her,  that  flie  may  not  belong 
4t  in  dying,  and  copve.t  a!l  their  joy  into  forrow  and 
%t  mourning.  If  they  are  perfons  of  mean  condition,  the 
4C  body  of  the  deceafed  is  carried  to  the  place  of  fepui* 
"  ture,  apd  there  placed  fitting,  the  widow  kneeling  be- 
"  fore  him,  and  embracing  him,  while  a  wall  is  built 
"  round  them,  which  fo  foon  as  it  is  raifed  to  the  height 
44  of  the  woman's  fhoulders,  fome  of  her  relations  come 
•*  behind  her,  and,  taking  hold  of  her  head,  twiil  her 
•'  neck,  and,  fo  foon  as  {he  is  dead,  the  wall  is  prefently 
"  raifed  up,  and  clofed,  where  they  remain  entombed.* 
There  was,  in  this  fame  country,  fomething  like  it  in 
their  Gvmnofophifts ;  for,  not  by  con- 
flraint  of  others,  nor  by  the  impetuofity  of  'S^SS^ ' 
a  fudden  humour,  but  by  the  exprefs  pro-  jtofopbifts, 
feffion  of  their  order,  their  cuftom  was,     wbovolunta- 

*,  *     a.   r  i_-j  -.•        nly  burn  them- 

*'  So  *  foon  as  they  arrived  at  a  certain  fcijw. 
€i  age,  or  faw  themfelvcs  threatened  by  any 
*f  dueafe, -to  caufe  a  funeral  pile  to  be  eredfced  for  them* 
"  felves,  and  on  the  top  a  neat  bed,  where  after  having 
« joyfully  feafted  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  they 
"  laid  them  down  with  fuch  refolution,  that,  when  the 
"  fire  was  applied  to  it,  they  were  never  feen  to  ftir  hand 
"  or  foot;  and  after  this  manner  one  of  them,  Calanua 
**  by  name,  expired  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army 
*<  of  Alexander  the  Great ;"  and  he  was  neither  reputed 
holy,  nor  happy  amongft  them,  that  did  not  thus  de- 
ftroy  himfelf ;  difmi fling  his  foul,  purged  and  purified 
by  the  fire,  after  having  confumed  all  that  was  earthly 
and  mortal*  This  con  ft  ant  premeditation  of  the  whole 
life  is  that  which  makes  the  wonder* 

•  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1043.  tome  ii.  Amfterdanij  1707. 
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Aniongfl  our  other  controvcrfies,  that  about  fate  i£ 
.^  .  crept  in,  and  to  tie  things  to  come,  and 

whkheftab-  evcn  olM'  own  w^ls  to  a  cettaln  an<*  inevit- 

Kibes  the  ne*  able  neceffity,  we  are  yet  upon  this  argu  - 
VJ^jf tbiDg8     ment  of  time  paft ;  «  fince  God  forefees, 

to  come*  %  ••     if         M    ■«<-#.  i. 

w  that  all  things  ihail  fo  fall  out,  as 
"  doubtlefs  he  does,  it  will  then  neceflarily  follow*  that 
«« they  mult  fo  fall  out  ;M  /*  which  mar  maJUrs  repfy, 
"  that  the  feeing  any  thing  come  to  pafs,  as  we  do,  and 
f  <,as  God  himfelf  alfo  does,  (for,  all  things  being  prefent 
u  with  him,  he  rather  fees  than  forefees)  is  not  to  com- 
"  pel  it  to  happen  ;  nay,  we  fee  becaufe  things  do  fall  out 
fC  becaufe  we  fee:  the  events  caufe  the  knowledge,  but 
«•  the  knowledge  does  not  caufe  the  events :  that  which  we 
••  fee  happen  does  happen;  but  it  might  have  happened 
Caufe*  of  e-  otherwife:  and  God,  in  the  "  regifterof  the 

vents  in  the  "  caufes  of  events,  which  he  has  in  his 

Sm^ht  ^God  "  Pre^lcnce»  has  a^°  *<>&  which  we  call 
^ortuitout  and  *c  accidental  and  voluntary,  which  de- 
voigotary  «  pend  upon  the  liberty  he  has  given  to 

CIU  Ci*  "  aur  determination,  and  knows  that  we 

<c  fhall  do  amifs,  becaufe  we  would  do  fo." 

I  bavtfeen  a  great  many  commanders  encourage  theif 
fofdiers  with  this  fatal  neceffity*  for,  if  our  lire  be  li- 
mited to.  a  certain  hour,  neither  the  enemies  (hot,  nor 
our  own  boldnefs,  nor  our  flight  and  cowardife,  can  ei- 
ther ihorten  or  prolong  it*  This  is  eafily  fatd,  but  fee 
who  will  put  k  in  practice;  and,  if  it  be  fo  that  a  ftrong 
and  lively  faith  draws  along  with  it  adtions  of  a  corres- 
pondent nature,  certainly  this  faith  we  fo  much  brag  of 
19  wry  light  in  the  prefent  age,  unlefs  the  contempt  it 
has  of  works,  makes  it  difdain  their  company.  So  it  is* 
that  to  this  very  purpofe  the  *  Sieur  de  Joinville,  as  cre- 
dible a  witnefs  as  any  other  whatever,  tells  us  of  the  Be- 
doins,  a  nation  amongft  the  Saracens,  with  whom  the 
king  Saint  Lewis  had  to  do  in  the  Holy  Land.     c<  that 

*  they  in  their  religion,  did  fo  firmly  believe  the  nuni- 

*  ber  of  every  man's  days  to  be,  frorii  all  eternity,  pre- 
««  fixed,  and  fet  down  by  an  inevitable  predeftination, 

*  Joinville'i  Memoir*,  cap.  30.  p.  190.  ?ol.  L 

"  that 
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*€  that  they  went  naked  to  the  wars,  excepting  a  Turkiih 
4<  fword,  and  their  bodies  only  covered  with  a,  white  Hdcd 
c<  cloth :  and  for  the  greateft  curfe  they  could  invent* 
*c  when  they  were  angry,  this  was  always  in  their  mouths 
"  Curfed  be  thoq,  as  he  that  always  arms  himfelf  for  fear 
*'  of  death*-'  This  is  a  teftimony  of  faith  very  much 
beyond  our's.  And  of  this  fort  is  that  alfo 
which  two  friars  of  Florence  gave  in  our  Jmo^rhnST^ 
fathers  days  *.  Being  engaged  in  fome  Florence  were  * 
CQBtroverfy  of  learning,  they  agreed  each    [£r.ru5"l"tin$ 

••*      ,        *     ~  •   fir       i    ^    •/•       •  their  different 

to  undergo  a  fiery  trial,  for.the  verification    opinio**, 
of  his  argument,  in  prefence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  public  fquare;  and  all  things  were  already 
prepared,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of  execution,  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  accident. 

A  young  Turkiih  lord,  having  performed  a  notable 
exploit,  in  his  own  perfon,  in  the  fight  of    A  young  Tlll.^ 
both  armies,  that  of  Amurath,  and  that  of    that  had  a 
Hunniades,   ready  to  join  battle,   being    £«*«>  teach 
afked  by  Amurath,  "  who  it  was,  that,      "*  couraSe* 
**  in  fo  tender  and  unexperienced  years,   (for  it  was  his 

firft  fally  into  arms)  had  infpired  him  with  a  fo  noble 

a  courage,  replied,  that  his  chief  tutor,  for  valour,  was 
€€  a  hare :  for  beingf  faid  he,  one  day  a-hunting,  I  found 
€€  a  hare  fitting,  and,  though  I  had  a  brace  of  excellent 
€C  greyhounds  with  me,  yet,  methought  it  would  be 
«  beft,  foe  furenefs  to  make  ufe  of  my  bow,  for  fhe  fat 
*'  very  fain  I  then  let  fly  my  arrows,  and  fhot  forty 
€€  that  I  had  in  my  quiver,  not  only  without  hurting^ 
41  but  without  ftarting  her  from  her  form :  at  laft  I 
"  flipped  my  dogs  after  her,  but  to  no  more  purpofe 
<c  than  I  had  (hot :  by  which  I  underftood,  that  ihe  had 
•c  been  fecured  by  her  deftiny;  and  that  neither  darts 
**  nor  fwords  can  wound  without  the  permiflion  of  fate* 
€€  which  we  can  neither  hafien,  nor  put  back."  Thi% 
llory  may  ferve,  by  the  way,  to  let  us  fee  how  flexible 
our  reafon  is  to  all  forts  of  images. 

A  perfonage  advanced  in  years,  name,  dignity,  and 
learning,  boafled  to  mc,   that  he  had  been  induced  to  a 

•  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines*  lib,  viii.  cap.  19. 

%  certain 
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certain  very  important  change  in  his  faith,  by  a  ftrarlge, 
whimfical  incitation,  and  alfo  fo  very  abfurd,  that  I 
thought  it  much  Wronger,  being  taken  the  contrary  way  ; 
he  called  it  a  miracle,  I  look  upon  it  quite  otherwife. 

The  Turklfh  hiftorians  fay,  "  that  the  perfuafion,  root- 
•Hic  common  "  ^  *n  {hofe  of  their  nation,  of  the  fatal  and 
foundation  of  tc  unalterableprefcriptionof  theirdays,  doe$ 
the  courage  of    c«  manifeftly  conduce  to  the  giving  them 

the  Tui'ks.  *  .      .  „b      ,  o 

"  great  aflurance  in  dangers;  and  1  know 
a  great  prince,  who  makes  very  fucceftful  ufe.of  it;  whe* 
ther  it  be,  that  he  does  really  believe  it,  or  that  he  makes 
it  his  excufe  for  fo  wonderfully  hazarding  himfelf;  pro* 
vided  fortune  be  not  too  foon  weary  of  her  favour  to  him. 
There  has  not  happened,  in  our  memory,  a  more  ad- 
Aflaffimtion  of  mirable  effe£t  of  refolution,  than  in  tbofe 
the  prince  of  two  who  confpired  the  death  of  the  prince 
Orange.  Qf  Orange  *.     It  is  to  be  wondered,  how 

the  fecond,  that  executed  it,  could  ever  be  animated  to 
an  attempt,  wherein  his  companion,  who  had  done  his 
utmoft,  had  proved  fo  unfuccefsful ;  and,  after  the  fame 
method,  and  with  the  fame  arms,  to  go  and  attack  a  no- 
bleman, armed  with  fo  frelh  a  handle  for  diftruft,  power- 
ful in  followers,  and  of  bodily  ftrength,  in  his  own  hall% 
amidft  his  guards,  and  in  a  city  wholly  at  his  devotion. 
He,  doubtlefs,  employed  a  very  refolute  arm,  and  courage 
inflamed  with  a  furious  paffion :  a  dagger  is  furer  for 
ftriking  home,  but  by  reafon  that  more  motion,  and  a 
ftronger  arm  is  required,  than  with  a  piftol,  the  blow 
is  more  fubjedt  to  be  put  by,  or  hindered.  That  this 
man  ran  upon  certain  death,  I  make  no  great  doubt ; 
for  the  hopes  any  one  could  flatter  him  with,  could  not 
find  place  in  any  calm  mind,  and  the  conduit  of  his  ex- 
ploit fufficiently  manifefts,  that  he  had  no  want  of  that, 
any  more  than  of  courage.  The  motives  of  fo  powerful 
a  perfuafion  may  be  diverje,  for  our  fancy  does  what  it 
will  both  with  itfelf  and  us. 

,  The  execution  near  Orleans,  was  no- 

Guffe. U  *  °         thing  like  this;   there  was  in  that  more 

of  chance  than  vigour,  the  wqpnd  was  riot 

•  The  founder  of  the  republic  of  Holland. 

« 

mortal, 
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mortal,  if  fortune  had  not  made  it  fo.  To  attempt  to 
{hoot  on  horfeback,  and  at  a  great  diftance,  and  at  one 
whofe  body  was  in  motion  by  the  moving  of  his  horfe, 
was  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  had  rather  mifs  his  blow, 
than  fail  of  faving  himfelf,  as  was  apparent  by  what  fol- 
lowed after;  for  he  was  fo  aftonifhed  and  ftupified  with 
the  thought  of  fo  defperate  an  execution,  that  he  totally 
loft  his  judgment,  both  to  find  his  way  to  efcape,  and  how 
to  govern  his  tongue  in  his  anfwers.  What  needed  he 
to  have  done  more  than  to  fly  back  to  his  friends  crofs  a 
river  ?  It  is  what  I  have  done  in  lefs  dangers,  and  what  I 
think  of  very  little  hazard,  how  broad  foever  the  river 
may  be,  provided  your  horfe  have  good  going  in,  and 
that  you  fee,  on  the  other  fide,  good  landing.  The 
other,  (viz,  the  prince  of  Orange's  affaffin)  when  they 
pronounced  his  dreadful  fentence  ;  "  I  was.  prepared  for 
44  this,  faid  he,  beforehand,  and  I  will  make  you  won* 
**  der  at  my  patience/' 

The  Afiaffins,  a  nation  dependant  upon  Phoenicia,  are 
reputed,  amongft  the  Mahometans,  a  peo- 
ple of  great  devotion,  and  purity  of  man-    tt&l^t 
ners.  They  hold,  "  that  the  neareft  way    nation  the  furcft 
€K  to  gain  paradife,  is  to  kill  fome  one  of  a    §?Jh  t0Para' 
u  contrary  religion  \9  which  is  the  reafon 
they  have  often  been  feen,  being  but  one  or  two,  without 
arms,  run  madly  againft  powerful  enemies,  at  the  price 
of  certain  death,  and  without  any  confideration  of  their 
own  danger.     So  was  our  count  Raimond,  of  Tripoli, 
aflaffinated  (which  word  is  derived  from  their  name)  in 
the  heart  of  his  city,  during  our  enterprifes  of  the  holy 
war ;  and  likewife  Conrade,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  the 
murderers  going  to  their  execution  with  great  piide  and 
g'ory,  that  they  had  performed  fo  brave  an  exploit* 
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CHAP.      XXX. 

Of  a  man/frcus  Child. 

IS  H  A  L  L  teir  the  ftory  (imply,  and  leave  it  ro  tike 
phyficians  to  reaflrn  upon  it.     Two  days  ago,  I  fair 
a  child,  which  two  men  and  a  nurfe,  who  called  them- 
fclves  the  father,  the  uncle,  and  the  aunt  of  it,,  carried 
about  to  get  money  by  (hewing  it,  becaufe  it  was  fo 
flrange  a  creature,     ft  was,  as  to  all*  the  reft,  of  a  com- 
mon form,  and  could  ftand  upon  its  feet,  walk  and  gab- 
ble much  like  other  children  of  the  fame  age;,  it  had 
never,  as  yet,  takes  any  other  nourishment  but  from  the 
nurfe's  breads,  and  what,  in  my  prefence,  they  tried  t& 
put  into  its  mouth,  it  only   chewed  a  little*  and  (pit 
out  again  without  (wallowing  ;.  the  cry  of  it  feemed>  in- 
deed, a  little  odd  and  particular,  and  it  was  joft  fourteen 
months  old.    Under  the  bread  it  was  joined  to  another 
child,,  that  had  no  head,  and  that  had  the'fpine  of  the 
back  flopped  up,  the  reft  entire;  it  had  one  arm  (horter 
than  the  other,  becaufe  it  had  been  broken,  by  accident, 
at  their  birth  ;  they  were  joined  bread  to  bread,  as  if  a 
lefler  child  was  to  clafp  its  arms  about  the  neck  of  one 
fomewhat  bigger.'    The  part  where  they  were  joined  to- 
gether, was  not  above  four  fingera'b'roadj  or  thereabouts* 
fo  that  if  you  turned  up  the  impfcffett  child,.you  might  fee 
the  navel  of  the  other  below  it,  and  the  joining  was  be- 
twixt the  paps  and  the  navel.     The  navel  of  the  imper- 
fcft  child  could  not  be  feen,  but  all. the  reft  of  the  belly  ; 
fo  that  all  the  reft  that  was  not  joined  of  the  imperfect 
one,  as  arms,  buttocks,  thighs,  and  legs,  hung  dang- 
ling upon  the  other,  and  might  reach   to  the  mid-leg* 
The  nurfc,  moreover,  told  us,  that  it  urined  at  both  bo- 
dies, and  alfo  that  the  members  of  the  other  were  nou- 
riflicil,  fenfible,  and  in  the  fame  plight  with  rhat  fhe  gave 
fuck  to,  excepting  that  they  were  (horter,  and  lefs.  This 
double  body,  and  the  feveral  limbs  relating  to  one  head, 
might  be  interpreted  as.  a  favourable  fiognoftic  to  the 

king. 
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king,  of  maintaining  thofe  various  parts  of  our  (late  un- 
der the  union  of  his  laws  j  but  left  thfe  event  flioiild 
prove  otherwife,  it  is  better  to  let  it  alone,  for  in  things 
already  paft,  there  is  no  divination  ;  *  Ut  quumfadafunt, 
turn  ad  conjefturam  aliqua  inttrprelatione  revocantur ;  "  fo 
"  as  when  they  are  come  to  pafs,  they  fhould  then,  by 
€€  fome  interpretation,  be  recalled  to  conje&ure."  As  it  is 
faid  of  Epimenides,  €€  that  he  always  prophefied  of  things 
"  paft  •f."  I  have  lately  feen  a  herdlman,  in  Medoc,  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  has  no  fign    A  mzn  ^^ 
of  any  genital  parts;  he  has  three  holes  by    bad  no  ge- 
#  which  be  inceitintly  voids  his  water;  he  is    n,l*l,• 
bearded,  has  defirc,  and  loves  to  ftroke  the  women. 

Thofe  that  we  call  monfters,  are  not  fo  to  God,  who . 
fees,  in  tjbe  immenfity  of  his  work,  the  in-     whether  there 
finite  forms  that  he  has  therein  compre-    are  monfters 
bended;  and  it  is  to  be  believed,  that    £,°{£r,yfo 
this  figure,  which  aftoniihes  us,  has  rela- 
tion to  fome  other  of  the  fame  kind,  unknown  to  man. 
From  a  God  of  all  wifdom  nothing  bitf  what  is  good  and 
regular  proceeds ;  but  we  do  not  difcern  the  difpofition 
and  relation  of  things.  J  §>uod  crebrovidet,   non  miratury 
etiamfi)  curjkt,  nefcii :  quod  ante  non  vidcUid^Jievtnerit, 
•Jientum  effe  ctnfet ;  "  what  man  often  fees,    he   does 
"  not  admire,  though  he  be  ignorant  how  it  comes  to 
*c  pafs :  but,  when  a  thing  happens  he  never  faw  before, 
"  that  he  looks  upon  as  a  prodigy/'    What  falls  out 
contrary  to  cuftom,  we  fay  is  contrary  to  nature ;   but 
nothing,    whatever  it  be,    is  contrary  to  h£r.      Let, 
therefore,  this  universal  and  natural  reafon  expel  from 
us  the  error  and  aftoniftunent  which  novelty  brings  along 
with  it. 

•  Cic.  de  Divin.  Kb.  Si.  cap.  31.    f  A  rift  0  tie's  Rhetoric,  lib.  Hi.  cap.  xaj 
J  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  ii.  cap. 2*. 
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CHAP,    XXXI. 

Of  Anger. 

PLUTARCH  is  admirable  throughout,  but  ef- 
pecially  where  he  judges  of  human  aftions :  what 
Children  in-  ^ne  things  does  he  fay  in  the  comparifoi! 
difcrectly  aban-  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  upon  the  fubjedt 
doned  to  the         0f  our  great  f0jjy  jn  abandoning  children 

government  of  »      °  %  9    i     -     *- 

their  parents,  to  the  care  and  government  of  their  fa- 
thers !  "  the  moft  of  our  civil  goveni- 
"  ments,  as  Ariftotle  fays,  leave,  to  every  one,  after  the 
t€  manner  of  the  Cyclops,  the  ordering  of  their  wive? 
"  and  children,  according  to  their  own  foolHh  and  in- 
"  difcreet  fancy  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Cretenfian 
"  are  almoft  the  only  governments  that  have  committed 
"  the  difcipline  of  children  to  the  laws/'  Who  docs  not 
fee,  that,  in  a  ftate,  all  depends  upon  their  nurture  and 
education?  And  yet  they  are  indifcreetly  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  parents,  let  them  be  as  foolifh  and  ill-na- 
tured as  they  will. 

AmOngft  other  things,  how  oft  have  I,  as  I  have 

paffed  along  the  ftreets,  had  a  good  mind 
Of  the  indif-  t0  Write  a  farce,  to  revenge  the  poor  boys, 
rcnt^whopii-  whom  I  have  feen  flead,  knocked  down, 
ni(h  their  chil-       and  almoft  murdered,   by  fome  father  or 

J&Tftrf  mother>   when  ia  their  "fury,  and  ma4  j 

paflion,  with  rage  ?  You  fee  them  come  out  witli 

fire  and  fury  fparkling  in  their  eyes. 

table  jerr  incehdente  feruntur 


Praeipites,  ut  faxa  jugis  abrupt  a ,  quibus  mons 
Subtrabitur>   divoque  latus  pendente  recedtt  *• 

With  rapid  fury  they  are  headlong  borne, 

As  when  huge  (tones  are  from  the  mountains  torn. 


•  Juvenal,  fat.  vi.  54.8. 


(ant*, 
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(and,  according  to  Hippocrates,  "the  moft  dangerous 
u  maladies  are  they  that  disfigure  the  countenance") 
with  a  fbarp  and  roaring  voice,  very  often  againft  thofe 
that  are  but  newly  come  from  nurfe,  and  there  they  are 
lamed  and  dunned  with  blows*  whilft  our  juftice  takes 
no  cognizance  of  it ;  as  if  thefe  were  not  the  maims  and 
diflocations  of  the  members  of  our  commonwealth. 

Gratum  eft  quod  patria  civem,  fopukque  dedifti, 
Si  fades  ut  patria  fit  ideneus,  Wilis  agris, 
Utilis  tt  bellorum  et  pacts  rebus  agendis  *. 

It  is  a  gift  moft  acceptable,  when 

Thou  to  thy  country  giv'ft  a  citizen, 

Jf  thou  take  care  to  teach  him  with  applaufe, 

In  war  or  peace  how  to  maintain  her  caufe* 

There  is  no  paffion  that  fo  much  perverts  men's  true 
judgment,  as  anger.  No  one  would  demur  upon  pu- 
nilhing  a  judge  with  death,  who  would  condemn  a  cri- 
minal from  a  motive  of  anger ;  why  then  fliould  fathers 
and  fchool-mafters  be  any  more  allowed  to  whip  and  chaf- 
rife  children  in  their  anger?  This  is  not  correction,  but 
revenge.  Chaftifement  is  inftead  of  phyfic  to  children; 
and  fhould  we  bear  with  a  phyfician,  that  was  animated 
againft,  and  enraged  at  his  patient  ? 

If  we   would  do  well,  we  ihould  never  lay  a  hand 
upon  our  fervants  whilft  our  anger  lafts ;     Thc  fau]tg  0f 
whilft  thc  pulfe  beats  high,  and  we  feel     the  pciTon 
an  emotion  in  ourfelvcs,  let  us  defer  the     w*Lor?  *e  PJT 
bunnefs;  for  it  is  pamon  that  commands,     fam  to  us  dif- 
and  paflion  that  fpeaks  then,  not  we :  but     fej"fl,t  fl  om 
faults  feen  through  paffion,  appear  much     £  fJaiity!  "* 
greater  to  us  than  they  really  are,  as  bodies 
when  fcen  through  a  mift.      He  that  is  hungry,  ufes 
meat,  bu:  he  that  will  make  ufe  of  corre&ion  ihould 
fcave  qo  appetite  to  it,    neither  of  hunger  or  third. 

•  Juvenal,  fat.  xiv.  vcr.  6o,  &c« 

L  1  3  Befides, 
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Befides,  chaftifements  that  are  infli&ed  with  weight  and 
difcretion,  are  much  better  received,  and  with  greater 
benefit  by  him  who  fuffers  them.  Otherwifc  he  will  not 
think  himfelf  juftly.. condemned  by  a  man  tranfported 
with  anger  and  fury,  and  will  alledge  bis  matter's  ex- 
ceffive  paffion,  his  inflamed  countenance,  his  unufual 
oaths,  his  turbulence,  and  ralhnefs,  for  his  own  jus- 
tification. 

*  Ora  lument  ira>  nigrefcunt  fanguint  vtnsy 
Lumina  Gtorgonio  ftvius  igne  mi  cant. 

*  *  a 

Rage  fwells  the  lips,  with  black  blood  fills  the  veins, 
And  in  their  eyes  fire  worfe  than  .Gorgon's  reigns. 

Suetonius  f  reports,  "  that,  Cams  Rabirius  having  been 
€t  condemned  by  Caefar,  the  thing  that  molt  prevailed 
"  upon  the  people  (to  whom  he  had  appealed)  to  deter- 
u  mine  the  caufe  in  his  favour,  was,  the  animofity  and 
"  vehemency  that  Caefarhad  manifefted  in  that  fentence." 
Saying  is  one  thing  and  doing  is  another ;  We  are  to 
Adigreffion  confider  the  fermon  and  the  preacher 
onPiutarch't  apart.  Thofe  men  thought  themfelves 
S^equUy.6         much  in  the  right,  who  in  our  times  have 

attempted  to  fhake  the  truth  of  our 
church  by  the  vices  of  her  minifters ;  but  (he  extrads 
her  evidence  from  another  fource,  for  that  is  a  foolifh 
way  of  arguing,  and  would  throw  all  things  into  con- 
fufion.  A  man  whofe  morals  are  good  may  hold  falfc 
opinions,  and  a  wicked  man  may  preach  truth,  nay, 
though  he  believe  it  not  himfelf.  It  is  doubtlcfs  a  fine 
harmony  when  doing  and  faying  go  together;  and  I  will 
not  deny  but  that  faying,  when  adtions  follow  it,  is  of 
greater  authority  and  efficacy,  as  Eudamidas  faid,  hear- 
ing a  philofopher  talk  of  military  affairs,  "  Jthefe  things 
1  "  are  finely  faid,  but  he  that  fpeaks  them  is  not  to  be 
€€  believed,  for  his  ears  have  not  been  ufed  to  the  found  ( 
u  of  the  trumpet."  And  Cleomenes,  hearing  an  orator 
declaiming  upon  valour,   burft  out  into  laughter,  at 

^*  OvidL  de  Art.  lib.  iii.  ver.  503,  504.  +  Sueton.  in  Jul.  C*f. 

Mfcr  i*  Plutarch,  in  the  Nctabl*  feyings  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

which 
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which,  the  other  being  angry,  u  I  would,  faid  he  to 
%t  him,  do  the  fame  if  it  were  a  fwallow  that  fpoke  of 
*'  this  fubjedt ;   but  if  it  were  an  eagle,  1  would  willingly 
**  hear  him,**    I  perceive,  rnerhfoks,  in  the  writings  of 
the   ancients,    that  he  who  fpeaks    what  he    thinks, 
ftrikes  much  more  home  than  he  that  onty  diflembles. 
Hear  Cicero  fpeak  of  the  love  of  liberty ;  hear  Brutus 
fpeakof  it;  you  may  judge  by  his  ftyle  that  he  was  a 
roan  who  would  purchafe  it  at  the  price  of  his  life.    Let 
Cicero,  the  father  of  eloquence,  treat  of 
the  contempt  of  death,  and  let  Seneca  da    Cenfnre  of 
the  fame ;  the  firft  languifhingly  drawls  it     sence*.3" 
out,  fo  that  you  perceive  he  would  make 
you  refolve  upon  a  thing  on  which  he  is  not  refolved 
himfelf.  He  infpires  you  not  with  courage,  for  he  himfelf 
lias  none ;  the  other  animates  and  inflames  you. 

I  never  read  an  author,  even  of  thofe  who  treat  of 
virtue  and  of  adtions,  that  I  do  not  curioufly  examine 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  himfelf.  For  the  Ephori  at 
Sparta  u  *  feeing  a  diffblute  fellow  propofe  wholefome 
"  advice  to  the  people,  commanded  him  to  hold  his 
44  peace,  and  entreated  a  virtuous  man  to  attribute  the 
**  invention  to  himfelf,  and  to  propofe  it."  Plutarch's 
writings,  if  well  understood,  funiciently  fpeak  their  au- 
thor ;  and  I  think  I  know  his  very  foul ;  yet  I  could  wi(h 
that  we  had  fome  better  account  of  his  life.  I  have 
thus  far  wandered  from  my  fubjefr,  upon  the  account 
of  the  obligation  I  have  to  Aulus  Gellius,  for  having 
left  us  in  writing  -f  this  ftory  of  his  manners,  that  brings 
me  back  to  my  fubjedt  of  anger ;  "  a  Have  of  his,  a  vi- 
*' cious  ill-aatured  fellow,  but  who  had  pi„tJll.ci, re- 
44  the  precjepts  of  philofophy  fometimes  proached  for 
4C  rung  in  his  ears,  having,  for  fome  of-  fl"**r0fyb*s 
fence,  been  ftripped,  by  PI  march's  com- 
mand, whiift  he  was  whipping,  muttered  at  firft  that 
'*  it  was  without  caufc,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
«  deferve  it;  but  at  laft  falling  in  good  earneft  to  exclaim 
*'  againft,  and  to  rail  at  his  matter,  fie  reproached  him, 
w  that  he  did  not  aft  as  became  a  philofopher  -,  that  he 

N      •  Aul.  GciL  lib,  x?iii.  cap.  3.  t  No&  Attic,  lib.  i.  cap.  *$, 
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"  had  often  heard  him  fay  it  was  indecent  to  be  angry, 

"  nay,  had  writ   a  book  to   that  purpofe;  and*   that 

'*  caufing  him  to  be  fo  cruelly  beaten,  in  the  height  of 

u  his  rage,  totally  gave  the  lye  to  his  writings/'     To 

which  Plutarch  calmly  and  coldly  anfwered,  "  How, 

u  ruffian,  faid  he,  by  what  doft  thou  judge  that  I  am 

"  now  angry  ?  Does  either  my  face,  my  colour,  my 

"  voice,  or  my  fpeeeh  give  any  manifeftation  of  my 

"  being  moved  ?  I  do  not  think  my  eyes  look  fierce, 

€t  that  my  countenance  is  difturbed,  or  that  my  voice  is 

"  dreadful :  do  I  redden  ?  Do  I  foam  ?  Docs  any  word 

u  efcape  my  lips  of  which  I  ought  to  repent?  Do  I 

"  ftart  ?  Do  I  tremble  with  wrath  ?  For  thefe,  I  tell 

"  thee,   are  the  truefigns  of  anger."  Andfo,  turning  to 

the  fellow  that  was  whipping  him,  "  Lay  on,   faid  he, 

"  wjiilft  this  gentleman  and  I  difpute."  This  is  the  flory. 

Archytas  Tarentinus,  returning  from  a  war  wherein  he 

had  been  captain-general,  found  all  things  in  his  houfe 

in  very  great  diforder,    and    his   lands  uncultivated, 

through  the  bad  hufbandry  of  his  receiver,  whom  having 

fent  for,  u  *  Go,  faid  he,  if  I  were  not  in  wrath  I  would 

Thateorrec-         "  foundly  drub  you."     Plato,  likewife, 

tion  never  being  highly   offended  with  one  of  his 

ought  to  be  gi-      flav-es,    "  f  gave    Speufippus  order  to 

ven  in  a  g  .         '*  chaftife  him,    excufmg  himfclf  from 

u  doing  it,  becaufe  he  was  in  anger/'     And  Carillus  a 

Lacedaemonian,  to  a  Helot  who  carried  himfelf  info- 

lently  and  audacioufly  towards  him,  "  J  By  the  gods, 

"  faid  he,  if  I   was  not  angry,  1  would  immediately 

€€  caufe  thee  to  be  put  to  death/' 

It  is  a  paffion  that  is  pleafed  with,  and  flatters   itfelf. 

How  oft,  when  we  have  been  wrongfully 
t^f&L&mc^.      rifled,  have  we,  on  the  making  a  good 

defence  or  excufe,  been  in  a  paffion  at 
truth  and  innocence  itfelf?  In  proof  of  which  I  remem- 
ber an  extraordinary  inftance  in  ancient  hiftory  of  antt- 
tiquity :  "  §  Pifo,  otherwife  a  man  of  very  eminent  vir* 

•  See  Tufc.  Quasft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3$.      +  Senee.  de  Ira,  lib.  iii.  cap.  is. 

t  Plutarch,  in  his  Notable  fayings  of  the  ancient  kings,  &c. 

^  Montaigne,  for  what  reafon  1  know  not,  gives  him  a  better  charac- 
ter than  Seneca,  who,  de  Ira  lib.  i.  cap.  15,  fays,  though  be  was  free 
from  many  vice?,  that  he  Wai  ill-tempered  and  extremely  rrgoroo*. ' 

«  tue, 
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**  tue,  being  moVed  againft  a  foldier  of  his,  for  that, 
*4  returning  alone  from  forage,  he  could  give  him  noac- 
"  count  where  he  had  left  his  comrade,  took  it  for 
<g  granted  that  he  had  killed  him,  and  prefently  con- 
4€  demned  him  to  death.  He  was  no  fooner  mounted 
**  upon  the  gibbet  but  behold  his  ftrayed  companion  ar- 
"  rives,  at  which  all  the  army  were  exceeding  glad; 
"  and,  after  many  carefles  and  embraces  of  the  two  com- 
u  rades,  the  hangman  carried  both  into  Pifo's  prefence, 
"  all  the  fpe&ators  believing  it  would  be  a  great  plea- 
i€  fure  even  to  him  himfelf;  but  it  proved  quite  contrary; 
for,  through  lhame  and  fpite,  his  fury,  which  was  not 
yet  cool.,  redoubled;  and,  by  a  fubtlety  which  his  paf- 
iion  fuddenly  fuggefted  to  him,  he  made  three  crimi- 
i€  nal  for  having  found  one  innocent,  and  caufed  them  all 
c4  to  be  difpatched;  the  firft  foldier,  becaufe  fentence 
"  had  pafled  upon  him;  the  fecond,  who  had  loft  his 
"  way,  becaufe  he  was  the  caufe  of  his  companion's 
"  death ;  and  the  hangman,  for  not  having  obeyed 
"  his  order." 

Such  as  have  had  to  do  with  tefty  women  may  have 
experienced  into  what  a  rage  it  puts  them    Thc  fur  of 
to  fee  their  anger  treated  with  filence  and    women  when 
coldnefs,    and  that  a  man   difdains    to    JJJJS***  ** 
nourifli  it.  The  orator  Celius  was  wonder- 
fully choleric  by  nature,  infomuch  that  when  a  certain 
man  fupped  in  his  company,  of  a  gentle  and  fweet  con- 
verfation,  and  who,  that  he  might  not  move  him,  was 
refolved  to  approve  and  confent  to  all  he  faid ;  he,  im- 
patient that  his  ill-humour  fliould  thus  fpend  itfelf  with- 
out aliment,  "  for  God's  fake,  faid  he,  contradict  me  in 
M  fomething,  that  we  may  be  two  *."    Women,  in  like 
manner,  are  only  angry  that  others  may  be  angry  with 
fhem  again,  in  imitation  of  the  laws  of  love.     Phocion, 
to  one  that  interrupted  his  fpeaking  by  (harp  abufe, 
made  no  other  return  than  filence,  and  gave  him  full 
fcope  to  vent  his  fpleen ;  and  then,  without  any  mention 
of  this  interruption,  he  proceeded  in  his  difcourfe  where 

•  Senec.de  Irl,  lib.  in.  cap.  t, 

he 
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be  had  left  off  before;    No.  anfwer  can  nettle  a  man  tike 
fuch  a  contempt. 

Of  the  moft  choleric  man  I  know  in  France  (anger  be- 
lt is  better  to  *n8  alwa/s  *n  im  perfection,  but  more  ex- 
vent  anger  cufable  in  a  foldier,  for  in  that  profeflion 
fSj!b°Urit      Cannot  fometimes  be  avoided)  1  often 

fay,  that  he  is  the  moft  patient  in  bridling 
his  paffion,  it  agitates  him  with  fo  great  violence  and  fury, 

*       ■        magno  vcluti  cum  flamma  finore 
Virgea  fuggcritur  coftis  ttndantis  abem, 
-    Exult  antque  aflu  laiius^  fur  it  intus  aquas, 
FumiduS)  atque  alti  fpumis  txubtrat  amnis, 
Nee  jam  fe  cafit  unda%  vol  at  vaper  ater  ad  auras. 

So  when  unto  the  boiling  cauldron's  fide 
;    A  crackling  flame  of  brulh-wood  is  apply'd, 
The  bubbling  liquors  there  like  fprings  are  feen 
To  fwell,  and  foam  to  higher  tides  within  ; 
Above  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way, 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day. 

That  he  muft  of  neceffity  cruelly  cenftrain  himfelf  to  mo- 
derate it;  and,  for  my  part,  I  know  no  paffion  which  I 
could  with  fo  much  violence  to  rayfelf  attempt  to  cover 
and  fupport.  I  would  not  fct  wifdotn  at  fo  high  a  price ; 
and  do  not  fo  much  confider  what  he  does,  as  how  much 
it  cods  him  not  to  do  worfe.  Another  boafted  to  me  of 
bis  goodnature  and  behaviour,  which  is  in  truth  very 
Angular;  to  whom  I  replied,  "  that  it  was  indeed  fome- 
Cl  thing,  efpecially  in  perfons  of  fo  cniinent  quality  as 
"  himfelf,  upon  whom  every -ooe  had  their  eyes,  to  ap- 
"  pear  always  well-tempered  to  the  world;  but  that  the 
**  principal  thing  was  to  make  provifion  for  within,  and 
i%  for  himfelf;  and  that  it  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  very 
well  to  order  his  bufinefs  inwardly  to  fret  himfelf, 
which  I  was  afraid  he  did,  for  the  fake  of  maintaining 
"  this  mafk  and  moderation  in  ootward  appearance/'  A 
man  incorporates  anger  by  concealing  it,  as  Diogenes 
told  Demofthencs*  who  for  fear  of  freing  teen  in  a  ta- 
vern, withdrew  himfelf  the  farther  into  it,  "  *f  the  more 

'       •  JEneid.  lib.  vii.  ver.  66*,  &c*  t  P>Pg«  Laert,  in  the  life  of 

Diogenes  the  Cynic,  lib.  vi.  fc£h  34. 

*«  you 
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u  you  recede,  the  farther  you  enter  in,  I  would  rather 
advife  that  a*  man  ihould  give  his  fervant  a  box  oil  the  ear 
a  lirtle  unfeafonably,  than  torture  his  mind  by  putting 
on  fuch  a  fedate  countenance;  and  had  rather  djfeover 
my  paffions  than  brood  over  them  at  my  own  expence ; 
they  grow  lefs  by  being  vented  and  expreffed ;  and  it  is 
much  better  their  point  ihould  operate  outwardly  than 
be  turned  towards  ourfelves.  *  Omnia  vitia  in  aperto  It- 
inera funt ;  et  tunc  perniciofi£imat  quum  ftmulata  Jamtate 
Jubfidunt ;  u  all  vices  are  lefs  dangerous  when  open  to 
"  be  feen,  and  then  mod  pernicious  when  they  lurk 
"  under  a  diflcmbled  temper." 

I  admonilh  all  who  have  authority  to  be  angry  in  my 
family,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  fparing  of 
their  anger,  and  not  to  lavifh  it  upon    JjJS^'tha*" 
every  occafion ;  for  that  both  leffens  the    difcovcry  of 
weight  and  hinders  the  effect  of  it.  Loud    ™zet  j&™& 
exclamation  is#  fo  cuftomary  that  every       m   l0i- 
one  defpifes  it ;  and,  that  your  clamour  at  a  fervant  for 
a  theft  is  not  minded,  becaufe  it  is  no  more  than  what 
he  has  feen  you  make  a  hundred  times,  againft  him, 
for  having  ill  wafhed  a  glafs,  or  mifplaced  a  (tool.     Se- 
condly, that  they  do  not  fpend  their  breath  in  vain,  but 
make  fure  that  their  reproof  reach  the  perfon  in  fault ; 
for  ordinarily  they  are  apt  to  bawl  before  he  comes  into 
their  prefence,  and  continue  fcolding  an  age  after  he  is 
gone ; 

f  Et  Cecum  petulant  amentia  cert  at. 

And  peevilh  madnefs  with  itfelf  contends. 

They  quarrel  with  their  own  Ihadows,  and  pu(h  the  ftorm 
in  a  place  where  no  one  is  either  chaftifed  or  interefted, 
but  in  the  clamour  of  their  voice,  which  is  unavoidable* 
I  likewife,  in  quarrels,  condemn  thofe  who  huff  and  va-. 
pour  without  an  adverfary ;  fuch  rodomontades  are  tp 
be  referved  todifcharge  upon  the  offending  party. 

%  Mugitus  veluti  cum  prima  in  preelia  tonrus 
Terrijicos  ciet9  atqut  irafci  in  cor  nun  teniae f 

•  Senec.tpift.  56.  f  Claqdiaa.  in  Eutrop,  lib.  i.  vcr.  %yj* 

\  iEueid.  lib.  xiL  ver.  103,  Jcc. 

Afborts 
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Arboris  obnixus  trunco^  vtntofque  lacejjit 
Iflibusy  6?  /par/a  dd  pugnam  proludit  arena. 

Like  angry  bulls  that  make  the  valleys  ring, 
*  Prefs'd  to  the  fight,  with  dreadful  bellowing; 
Which  whet  their  horns  againft  the  flurdy  tfak, 
And,  kicking  back  their  heels,  the  winds  provoke; 
And,  toffing  up  the  earth,  a  duft  to  raifc, 
As  furious  preludes  to  enfuing  frays, 

When  I  am  angry,  my  anger  is  very  fliarp,  but  withal 
The  author's  very  fhort,  and  as  private  as  poflible;  I 
anger  on  great      am  indeed  hafty  and  violent,  but  never 

ancM.ttleocca.        am  befidc  ^^   fo  that  j  ^Q^  QUt  a|j 

manner  of  injurious  words  at  random, 
and  without  choice,  and  never  confidcr  properly  to  dart 
my  raillery  where  I  think  it  will  give  the  deepeft  wound; 
for  I  commonly  make  ufe  of  no  other  weapon  in  my 
anger  than  my  tongue.  My  fervants  have  a  better 
bargain  of  me  in  great  occasions  than  in  little  ones ; 
the  latter  furprife  me;  and  the  mifchief  of  it  is, 
that,  when  you  are  once  upon  the  precipice,  it  is 
no  matter  who  gives  you  the  pufh,  for  you  are  furc 
to  go  to  the  bottom;  the  fall  urges,  moves,  and 
makes  hade  of  itfelf.  In  great  occafions  this  fatisfies 
me,  that  they  are  fo  juft  every-oneexpefts  a  warrantable 
indignation  in  me,  and  then  I  am  proud  of  deceiving 
their  expectation ;  againft  thefe  I  gird  and  prepare  my- 
felf;  they  difturb  my  head,  and  threaten  to  crack  my 
brain,  ihould  I  give  way  to  them.  I  can  eafily  contain 
myfelf  from  entering  into  one  of  thefe  paffions,  and  am 
ftrong  enough,  when  I  expedt  them,  to  repel  their  vio- 
lence, be  the  caufe  never  fo  great ;  but  if  a  paffion 
once  prepoflefs  and  feize  me,  it  carries  me  away,  be 
the  caufe  ever  fo  fmall ;  which  makes  me  thus  indent 
with  thofe  who  may  contend  with  me,  viz.  when  they 
fee  me  firft  moved,  let  me  alone,  right  or  wrong,  I 
will  do  the  fame  for  them.  The  ftorm  is  only  begot  by 
*  the  concurrence  of  refentments,  which  eafily  Tpring 
from  one  another,  and  are  not  born  together.  Let  evefy 
one  have  his  own  way,  and  we  {hall  be  always  at  peace: 

a  pro- 
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4  profitable  advice,  but  hard  to  pra&ife.  Some* 
times  alio  it  falls  out,  that  I  put  on  a  feeming  anger, 
for  the  better  governing  of  my  family,  without  any  real 
amotion.  As  age  renders  my  humours  more  fharp, 
I  ftudy  to  oppofe  them ;  and  will,  if  I  can,  order  it  fa, 
.that  for  the  future  I  may  be  fo  much  the  lefs  peeviih 
and  hard  to  pleafe,  the  more  excufe  and  inclination  I 
have  to  be  fo,  although  I  have  heretofore  been  reckoned 
amongft  thofe  that  have  the  greateft  patience. 

A  word,   to  conclude  this  chapter:    Ariftotle  fays 
"  that  anger  fometimes  ferves  to  arm  vir- 
"  tue  and  valour."  It  is  likely  it  may  be    wra*h  £  pro- 
fo,  neverthelefs,  they  who  contradift  him     per  to  animate 
pleafantly  anfwer,   u  that  it  is  a  weapon    ™70uuer-and 
"  of  novel  ufe ;  for  we  move  other  arms, 
"  this  moves  us ;  our  hands  guide  it  not,  it  is  it  that 
%  II  guides  our  hands  ;  it  holds  us,  we  hold  not  it." 


CHAP.    XXXII. 

Defence  o/Seneca  and  PlutArch, 

THE  familiarity  I  have  had  with  thefe  two  authors, 
and  the  afliftance  they  have  lent  to  my  age  and  to 
my  book,  which  is  wholly  compiled  of  what  I  have  bor- 
rowed from  them,  obliges  me  to  Hand  up  for  their  ho- 
nour. 

As  to  Seneca,  amongft  a  million  of  pamphlets  that 
thofe  of  the  pretended  reformed  religion    comparifon  be* 
difperfe  abroad  for  the  defence  of  their    twixt  Seneca 
caufe  (and  which  fometimes  proceed  from    %nf 1**  cwd?# 

>  ,     ,       ...*..  nal  of  Lorain. 

a  pen  10  good,  that  it  is  pity  it  is  not  em- 
ployed in  a  better  fubjedt),  1  formerly  faw  one,  which, 
in  order  to  draw  a  complete  parallel  betwixt  the  govern- 
ment of  our  late  poor  King  Charles  the  ninth  and  that  of 
Nero,  compares  the  late  cardinal  of  Lorrain  with  Se- 
neca, in  their  fortunes  (as  they  were  both  of  them  primp 
jninifters  to  their  princes) ;  in  their  manners,  conditions, 

and 


1 
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and  departments,  as  having  been  very  near  alikt" 
Herein,  I  think,  he  does  the  faid  lord  cardinal  a  great 
honour ;  for,  though  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  hare  a  great 
efteem  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  and  zeal  for  religion,  and 
for  the  fervice  of  his  king,  and  reckon  it  was  his  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  bom  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  a  thing  fo 
new,  fo  rare,  and  alfo  fo  neceffary  for  the  public  weal, 
to  have  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  of  fo  high  birth  and 
dignity,  and  fo  fufficient  and  capable  for  his  place ;  yet, 
to  confefs  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  his  capacity  by 
many  degrees  equal  to  Seneca's,  nor  bis  virtue  either  fo 
pure,  entire,  orfteady. 

Now  this  book  whereof  I  am  fpeaking,  to  bring  about 

its  defign,  gives  a  very  injurious  defcrip- 
The  mlicions  tion  0f  Seneca,  by  reproaches  borrowed 
Jharaa **  fiotn  Dion  the  hiftorian,  whofe  teftimony  I 

which  Dwn  do  not  at  all  believe,  for,  fetting  afidc  the 
»e^°^iJte  inconfiftency  of  this  writer*  who,  after 
contrary  to  having  called  Seneca  in  one  place  very 

what »  re-  ^c    and  in  another  a  mortal  enemy  to 

ported  of  him         %%       *  i       i_«         w     t. 

by  Tacitus/  Nero  s  vices,  makes  him  elfewhere  ava- 

ricious, an  ufurer,  ambitious,  effeminate, 
voluptuous,  and  a  falfe  pretender  to  philofophy.  Se- 
neca's virtue  appears  fo  lively  and  vigorous  in  his  writings., 
and  his  vindication  is  fo  clear  again  ft  any  of  thefe  impu- 
tations and  particularly  as  to  his  riches  and  extraordinary 
ekpences,  that  I  cannot  believe  any  teftimony  to  the  con- 
trary, Beiides,  it  is  much  more  reafonable  to  believe  the 
Roman  hiftorians  in  fuch  things  than  the  Greeks  and 
foreigners.  Now  Tacitus  and  the  others  fpeak  very  ho- 
nourably both  of  his  life  and  death,  and  reprefent  him  to 
us  as  a  very  excellent  and  virtuous  perfonage  in  ail 
thiags.  I  will  alledge  no  other  reproach  againtt  Dion's 
report  but  this,  which  I  cannot  avoid,  namely,  that  he 
has  fo  crazy  a  judgment  in  the  Roman  affairs,  that  he 
dares  to  maintain  Julius  Catfar's  caufe  againft  Pompey, 
and  that  of  Anthony  againft  Cicero. 

Let  us  now  come  to  Plutarch  :  John  Bodinus  is  a  good 
B*4Uui,  a  author  of  our  time,  and  of  much  greater 

good  author,  judgment  than  his  cotemporary  clafs  of 
▼ilifet  Piu-  fcribblers,  fo  that  be  deferves  to  be  carefully 

read 
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read  and  conftdered.    I  find  him,  though     **£*»  *!*>» 
a  little  bold  in  that  paffage  of  his  Method    vindicates? 
of  Hiftory ,  where  he  accufes  Plutarch  not 
only  of  ignorance  (wherein  I  would  have  let  him  alone, 
this  not  being  a  fubjeft  for  me  to  fpeak  to)  but  "  that 
"  he  oft  writings  incredible  and  abfolutely  fabulous,* 
which  are  his  own  words  :  if  he  had  limply  faid,  "  that   * 
"  he  writes  things  otherwife  than  they  really  ore,"  it  bad 
been  no  great  reproach  :  for  what  we  have  not  feen  we 
receive  from  other  hands,  and  take  upon  truft  ;  and  I 
fee  that  fometiroes  he  propofely  relates  the  fame  ftory  in 
a  different  manner;  as  the  judgment  of  the  three  beft  cap- 
tains that  ever  were,  formed  by  Hannibal,  which  is 
given  Otherwife  in  the  life  of  Flaminius,  and  another  way 
in  that  of  Pyrrhus:  but  to  charge  him  with  having  be- 
lieved things  incredible  and  impoflible,   is  to  accufe  the 
tnoftjudicious  author  in  the  world  of  want  of  difcern- 
rnent.     And  this  is  his  example:  4€  as,  fays  he,  wheft 
•*   he  *  re'ates  that  a  Lacedaemonian  boy    The  bowe|1 0f 
**  fuffered  his  bowels  to  be  torn  out  by  a    a  Lac*d±mo- 
«  fox-cub,  which  he  had  ftolen,  and  kept    *£*°ZJ££ 
'*  it  concealed  under  his  coat  till  he  fell     Cub,  Whether 
*«  down  dead,  rather  than  he  would  dif-     it  be  »  «bford 
•<  cover  his  theft*';    In  the  firft  place,  I    ln*r™Ttdlbl*  * 
find  this  example  ill  chofen,  forafmuch  as 
it  is  is  very  hard  to  limit  the  efforts  of  the  faculties  of  the 
foul,   whereas  we  have  better  authority  to 'limit  and 
know  the  ftrength  of  the  body ;  and  therefore,  had  I 
been  in  his  place,  I  fliould  rather  have  chofen  an  exam- 
ple of  this  fecond  fort ;  and  there  are  fome  that  are  in- 
credible :  amongft    others,  that  which  he  relates  of 
Pyrrhus,   "  -f  that,  all  over  wounded  as  he  was,  he 
•<  {truck  one  of  bis  enemies,  who  was  armed  from  head 
u  to  foot,  fo  great  a  blow  with  his  fword,   that  he  clave 
c€  him  down  from  his  crown  to  his  feat,  whereby  the 
4€  body  was  divided  into  two  parts.5"     In  this  exaYnple  I 
find  no  great  miracle ;  nor  do  I  admit  of  the  excufe  he 
makes  for  Plutarch,  by  his  having  ^dded  the  words  €C  as 
"  it  is  fa  id,"  by  way  of  caution  to  fufpeod  our  belief;  * 

•  In  rt?e  life  of  Lycurgm,  chap.  14,  of  Amyand's  tranlhftSon. 
+  In  the  life  of  fyrrhen,  cap.  x». 

I  for, 
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for,  uolefe  it  be  in  things  received  by  authority,  and  from 
a  reverence  to  antiquity  or  religion,  he  would  never  have 
himfelf  admitted,  nor  propofed  to  us  to  believe,  things 
incredible  in  themfcives ;  and  that  the  words  "  as  it  is 
u  (aid/*  are  not  put  by  him  in  this  place  to  that  effed, 
is  eafy  to  be  feen,  becaufe  he  elfewhere  mentions  the 
patience  of  the  Lacedaemonian  children,  examples  hap* 

The  patience  of      Pc?inS  in  his  tim.e>  more  unl'*ely  to  pre* 

the  Laceds-  vail  upon  our  faith  ;  as  what  Cicero  has 
wonianchii-         teftified  before  him,  who,  he  fays,  was 

upon  the  fpot,  *  *  *  that,  even  to  their 
"  times,  there  were  children  found,  who,  in  the  trial  of 
€€  patience  which  they  were  put  to  before  the  altar  of 
«*  Diana,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  there  whipped  till 
€<  the  blood  ran  down  their  bodies,  not  only  without 
"  crying  out,  but  without  fo  much  as  a  groan;  and 
cc  feme  till  they  there  voluntarily  loft  their  lives  :"  -j*  and 
that  which  Plutarch  alfo,  amongft  an  hundred  other 
witneffes  relates,  viz.  "  That,  at  a  fecrifice,  a  burning 
"  coal  being  fallen  into  the  fleeve  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
4€  boy,  as  he  was  cenfing,  he  fuffered  his  whole  arm  to 
cc  be  burned,  till  the  fmell  of  the  broiling  fleih  was  per- 
M  ceived  by  the  affiftants/'    There  was  nothing,  accord- 

Thievery  odi-  *nS  t0  t^ie^r  cuftom,  wherein  their  repu- 
oos  to  the  Spar*  tation  was  more  concerned,  nor  which 
*****  would  expofe  them  to  more  blame  and 

difgrace,  than  the  being  taken  in  theft.  I  am  fo  fully  fa- 
tified  of  the  magnanimity  of  thofc  people,  that  Plutarch's 
account,  far  from  appearing  to  me,  as  it  has  to  Bod  in  us, 
incredible,  I  do  not  think  it  fo  much  as  rare  and  ftrange. 
The  Spartan  hiftory  is  full  of  a  thoufand  more  cruel  and 
rareexamples,  and  is  indeed  all  miracles  in  this  view.  Mar- 
cellinus  reports, concerning  theft, "  that,  in  his  time,  there 

Thievery  very      "  WCrC  no  ^°rt  °^ tormcnts  which  COuld%COm- 

much  praaifed  €€  pel  the  Egyptians,  when  takenin  this  mif- 
by  the  Bgyp-      a  demeanor,  though  a  people  very  much  ad- 

iC  dieted  to  it  J,  fo  much  as  to  tell  their  name*" 

•  Tufc.  Quacft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 

•f  We  have,  (ays  Cicero,  feen  numbers  oF  their  lads  fighting  with  in* 
credible  fury,  with  their  filts,  heels,  nails,  and  teeth,  till  they  died,  be- 
fore they  would  own  they  were  conquered.  Life  of  Pyrrhui,  lib.  v, 
caP*  *?•  %  Amm.  Marcelh  lib.  xxii.  cap.  16. 

A  Spa- 
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A  Spdnifh  pea&nt,  being  put  to  the  rack  about  the 
accomplices  of  the  murder  of  the  praetor 
Lucius  Pifo,  cried  out,  in  the  height  of  Jj^fc  %&0? 
the  torment,  "  *  that  his  friends  inould  put  to  the  tar* 
44  not  leave  him,  but  look  on  without  any  lttre# 
"  fort  of  fear ;  forafmtich  as  no  pain  had  power  to  force 
"  dne  word  of  confeffion  from  him  •"  this  was  all  they 
could  get  from  him  the  firft  day.  The  next  day,  as  they 
were  leading  him  a  fecond  time  to  the  torture,  rafting 
with  violence  out  of  the  hands  of  his  guards,  he  furi* 
oufly  ran  his  head  againft  a  wall,  and  beat  out  his  brains* 

Epicharis,  f  having  tired  and  glutted  the  cruelty  of 
Nero's  guards,  and  undergone  their  burn  •  1)eath  of  E  . 
ings,  their  baftinadoes,  and  their  engines  chant  oa  rh* 
a  whole  day  together,  without  one  fylla-  rtck* 
ble  of  confeffion  of  her  confpiracy  ;  being  the  next  daf 
brought  again  to  the  rack,  with  her  limbs  all  bruifed  fa 
that  fhe  could  not  ftand,  flic  put  the  lace  of  Her  robe, 
with  a  running  noofe,  over  one  of  the  arms  of  her  chair, 
and,  fuddenly  flipping  her  head  into  it,  with  thfe  weight 
of  her  own  body,  hanged  herfelf.  As  (he  had  the  cou- 
rage to  die  after  that  manner,  is  it  not  to  be  prefumed 
that  fhe  purpofely  lent  her  life  to  the  trial  of  her  fortitude 
t&e  day  before,  purely  to  mock  the  tyrant,  and  encou- 
rage others  to  the  like  attempt  ?  Whoever  will  enquire  of 
our  light-horfemen  what  experience  they  have  had,  in 
tbcfeour  civil  wars,  will  find  examples  of  fuflfering  and 
obftinacy  in  this  milerable  age,  and  amongft  the  foft 
and  effeminate  crew,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  riiofa 
we  have  now  related  of  the  Spartan  virtue. 

I  know  there  have  been  ftmple  perfons  atnongft  us, 
who  have  endured  the  foteg  of  their  feet  Wonderfu)  cttl- 
to  be  broiled  upon  a  gridiron,  their  fin*  ftancy  of  certain 
$rers*ends  fmaflied  to  pieces  with  the  cock  jf^ftlf^f 
of  a  ptftol,  and  their  bloody  eyes  fqueez-  jvionuignc't 
ed  out  of  their  heads,  by  force  of  *«•• 
a  cord  twifted  about  their  brows,  before  they  would  fo 
much  at  confent  to  ranfcm.     1  faw  one  left  ftark  naked 

*  Tick,  Aaiia)*  Hb*  iv  cap.  +$•  t  Mm.  lib*  &r*c«pt  5f« 
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for  dead  in  a  ditch,  his  neck  black  and  fwelledr  \tith 
a  halter  yet  about  it,  with  which  they  had  dragged  bin* 
all  night  at  a  horfe's  tail ;  his  body  pinked  in  a  hundred 
places  with  (tabs  of  daggers  which  had  been  inflided, 
not  to  kill  him,  but  to  put  him  to  pain,  and  to  terrify 
him.  Having  endured  all  this,  and  even  to  being  fpeech- 
lefs  and  infenfible,  he  refolved,  as  he  hirafelf  told  me, 
rather  to  die  a  thoufand  deaths  (one  of  which  indeed,  as 
to  matter  of  fuffering,  he  had  already  fuffered)  before  he 
would  promife  any  thing  ^  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
richeft  hufbandmen  of  all  the  country.  How  many  have 
been  fecn  patiently  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  burnt  and 
roafted,  for  opinions  taken  upon  tru^  ^Tom  ot^ers  and 
by  them  not  at  all  underftood !  I  have  known  a  hundred 
Women  obfti-  and  a  hundred  women  (for  Gafcony;  tbey 
**te.  fay,  has  a  certain  prerogative  for  obfti- 

nacy)  whom  you  might  fooner  have  made  to  eat  fire 
than  quit  an  opinion  they  had  conceived  in  anger.  They 
are  more  exafperated  by  blows  and  conftraint.  And  he 
that  forged  the  ftory  of  the  woman,  who,  in  defiance  of 
all  correction,  threats,  and  baftinadocs,  ceafed  not  to 
call  her  hulband  loufy  knave ;  and  when  fhe  was  plung- 
ed over  head  and  ears  in  water,  and  durft  not  open 
her  mouth  for  fear  of  being  choaked,  could  yet  lift  her 
hands  above  her  head  and  make  a  lign  of  cracking  lice ; 
feigned  a  tale,  of  which  in  truth  we  every  day  fee  a 
manifelt  image  in  the  obftinacy  of  women ;  and  obftinacy 
is  the  lifter  of  conftancy,  at  leaft  in  vigour  and  liability. 
We  are  not  to  judge  what  is  poflibie  and  what  is  not, 
_,.     - 1/%  according  to  what  is  credible  and  incredi- 

Tnc  falle  met-     11     ^  tr  t'i_  r  *a 

fere  of  poffibt-     ble  to  our  apprchennon,  as  I  have  laid 
Ihy  and  impoffi-     elfewhere  :  and  it  is  a  great  fault,  yet  a 
y*  fault  moll  men  are  guilty  of  (which  ne* 

verthelefs  I  do  not  mention  in  regard  to  Bodinus)  to  make 
a  difficulty  of  believing  that  in  another,  which  they  could 
not,  or  would  not  do  themfelves*  Every  one  thinks  that 
the  fovereign  ftamp  of  human  nature  is  imprinted  in  him, 
and  that  from  him  all  others  mult  take  their  rule ;  and 
that  all  proceedings,  which  are  not  like  his,  are  feigned 
jmd  falle.  Is  any  thing  of  another's  anions  or  facul- 
ties 
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ties  propofed  to  him  ?  The  firft  thing  he  calls  to  the  con- 
fultation  of  his  judgment  is  his  own  example  ;  and  as 
matters  go  with  him  fo  they  muft  of  neceflSty  do  with  all 
the  world  befides.  O  dangerous  and  inotlerable  folly ! 
For  my  part  I  confider  fome  men  as  very  far  beyond  me, 
cfpecially*  among  the  ancients ;  and  yet,  tho  jgh  I  clearly 
difcern  my  inability  to  come  near  them  by  a  mile,  I  do 
not  forbear  to  keep  them  in  fight,  and  to  ju  Ige  of  what 
fo  much  elevates  them,  of  which  X  alfo  perceive  fome 
feeds  in  myfelf ;  as  I  alfo  do  of  the  extreme  meannefs  of- 
fome  other  minds,  which  I  neither  am  afttmiftied  at,  nor. 
yet  do  mifbelieve.  I  very  well  perceive  the  turns  thofe 
great  fouls  take  to  raife  themfelves,  and  I  admire  their 
grandeur;  and  thofe  flights  that  I  think  the  braved  I  am* 
glad  to  imitate,  where,  though  I  want  wing,  yet  my 
judgment  goes  along  with  them. 

The  other  example  he  introduces  of  things  incredible, 
and  wholly  fabulous,  delivered  by  Plutarch,  is,'"  *  that 
"  Agefilaus  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  for 
4€  having  too  far  engrofled  the  hearts  and     ^fi,a.d,gl  u1^ 
"  affeftions  of  the   citizens  to  himfclf    for  ^iVfinuatin* 
"  alone/'     And  herein  I  do  not  fee  what    himfeif  into  the 
fign  of  falfity  is  to  be  found :  but  fo  it  is,    JSJ/  the 
that  Plutarch  there  fpeaks  of  things  that 
mud  needs  be  better  known  to  him  than  to  us :  and  it 
was  no  new  thing  in  Greece  to  fee  men  punifhed  and 
exiled  only  for  being  too  acceptable  to  the  people,  wit- 
nefs  the  oftracifm  and  petalifm. 

There  is  yet  in  this  place  another  accufation  laid  a- 
gainft  Plutarch,  which  I .cannot  well  di-  Whcthcr  ^ 
gelt ;  where  he  fays,  "  that  he  has  faith-  tarcb,  in  hit  pa- 
"  fully  matched  Romans  with  Romans,  ™,el  ofdt»e< 
te  and  Greeks  wirh  Greeks ;  but  not  the  m»s,  wu  onjuii 
"  Romans  with  the  Greeks,  witnefs,  favs  in  giving  prefer* 
«  he,  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  Cato  snd  «««»«*  !■««■• 
€€  Ariftides,  Sylla  and  Lyfander,  Marcellus  and  Pelopi. 
"  das,  and  Pompey  and  Agefilaus."  Supposing  that  he  has 
favoured  the  Greeks  in  giving  them  companions  fo  un- 
equal, which  is  really  to  attack  what  in  Plutarch  is  moft 

•  In  the  Life  of  Agefilaus,  cap.  i. 
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lent,  anil  taoft  to  bfe  eommfended ;  fct  in  hfe  patfcfltb 
(Which  is  the  moft  adtfiirdble  pifece  of  alt  his  wbHft)  ind 
with  which,  in  my  opinteft>  &*  \tffc  hitafeff  the  ftioft 
plefrfed)  the  fidelity  and  fittttrfty  of  his  judgflfente  fcfcua! 
their  depth  and  Weight.  H*  i*  fc  phil^yft>^her  thAt  tfefccbta 
u*  virtue  :  let  ttb  fee  whether  we  cfcfanbt  dtfttoflf  fcim  from 
this  reproach  Of  pteVarifcttton  ahd  ftlfey.    AH  tint  I 
an  imagine  feOtrid  give  occafion  to  thi*  Cettfufe,  h  the 
great  aftdihiftiog  toftre  Of  the  Rortiaii  naftiis,  tfttfi  Which 
we  are  captivated  :  it  does  tobt  fetrti  likely  t6  tfe  that 
DemJfthenes  could  rival  the  glory  of  a  co&ful,  procohfel, 
and  queftOr  of  that  grcftt  republic ;  but/tf  i  manconfidcr 
the  truth  of  the  faft,  and  thfe  tftfcn  in  tfcttttftlvts*  which 
Is  Plutinttft  chiefeft  aim,  and  more  to  bfrtandfe  their 
rtttrtnen,  their  nature*,  and  pferts,  than  theft:  fortunes, 
I  think,  contrary  to  Bodinus*  that  Cicero  and  the  elder 
Cato  cotfce  Ihort  of  the  men  With  whom  they  am  com- 
pared*    I  would  fooner,  for  his  purpofe,  b&vfc  chofen  the 
example  of  the  yotmger  Cato  compared  with  Phocion, 
for  in  this  couple  there  would  have  been  a  mbce  likely 
difparity  to  the  Roman's  advantage.    As  to  Marcellus, 
Sylla,  and  Pompey,  I  very  well  difcern  that  their  exploits 
of  war  are  greater' and  more  full  of  pomp  and  glory  than 
thofe  of  the  Greeks  whom  Plutarch  compares  with  them; 
But  the  braved  and  molt  virtuous  adions>  no  more  in 
War  than  elfewhere,  arc  not  always  the  mbft  "rencNmed : 
I  often  fee  the  n&mes  of  captain*  obfcured  by  the  splen- 
dor of  other  names  of  lefs  merit,  wknefs  Labitnu*,  Ven- 
tidius,  Tfctefinus*  and  feveral  others ;  and,  to  take  it  that 
way*  were  I  to  complain  y  on  the  behalf  of  the  Greek*, 
might  I  not  fey,  that  Camillus  was  much  tefs  compar- 
able toThemiftocles,  the  Gracchi  to  Agis,  andCleoments 
and  Numa  to  Lycurgus  ?  But  it  is  folly  to  judge  of 
things  that  have  lb  many  afpefts  at  one  view. 

When*Plutarch  compares  them,  he  does  not  for  all 
pi  lid*  that  make  them  equal.  Who  couW  more 
meuineqwSv  elegantly  and  fincerely  have  marked  their 
between  thofe  diftin&ion  ?  Doe*  he  infinuate  th  at  the  vic- 
^?t4ethe?!*  dories,  martial  atchievements^he  power  of 
-     the  armies  conduced  by  Pompey  f  and  his 

tri- 
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Viurop^s,  were  «qual  to  thofe  pf  Agefilaus  ?  ^  I  do  not 
"  believe  *,  (fays  hef)that  Xenophon  himfolf,  if  he  were 
f  *  now  living,  though  he  was  allowed  to  write  whatever 
*<  pleafed  frim,  tp  the  advantage  of  AgefiUus,  would 
«  dare  to  bring  tbem  into  cornparifon."  Wfiej:e  be  fpeafcs 
of  comparing  Lyfandor  to  Sylia,  u  there  is  f7  (fays  he,) 
*'  nq  pornparifoa,  either  in  the  number  of  v&ories,  or 
"  in  the  hazard  of  battles ;  for  Lyfaqder  only  won  two 
*<  naval  victories,  fee."  This  is  not  to  derogate  from  the 
Romans ;  for,  having  only  {imply  named  them  with  the 
Greeks,  he  can  have  done-them  no  injury,  whatever  dif- 
parity  fqever  there  may  be  betwixt  them  :  and  Plutardh 
does  not  weigh  them  entirely  one  againft  another ;  there 
is  nq  preference  in  the  main  ;  he  only  compares  the 
pieces  aqd  ctrcumftances  one  after  another^  and  judges 
of  every  one  feparately ;  wherefore,  if  any  one  would 
convince  him.  of  partiality,  he  ought  to  pick  out  feme 
one  of  thofe  particular  judgments,  or  fay,  in  general, 
that  he  was  miftaken  in  comparing  fuch  a  Greek  to  fuch 
a  $>Qm?n,  when  there  west  others  more  fit  for  a  parallel. 

« 

CHAP.    5CPW, 

$he    Story  of  S  ?  u  *  i  m  a. 

« 

PHilofophy  thinks  ihe  has  not  ill  employed  her  ta- 
lent, when  ihe  has  given  the  fovereigtjty  of  the  foul, 
and  the  authority  of  checking  our  appe-     ' 
rites  to  reafon.  Of  thefe,  they  who  judge,    2X5'  JJj^. 
that  there  are  none  more  violent  thjn    rites  »fe  th* 
thofe  which  love  breeds,  are  of  the  opi-    «*  viotor? 
nion,  «  that  they  feizeboth  body  and  foul,  and  poflefs  the 
tf  whole  man ;"  fo  that  heakh  itfelf  depends  upon  them, 
and  is  the  medicine  fometimes  conftramed  to  pimp  for 
them  :  but  it  might  be  faid,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
mixture  of  the  body  brings  an  abatement  to  theep, 

f  In  the  Comparifon  of  Pompey  with  Agefiljms. 
In  bU  Cvnip^riiba  ftf  $yll*  *q&  fybnder. ' 
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'for  fucb  defires.are  fubjedt  to  iatiety,  and  capable  of 
material  remedies. 

Many  being  determined  .to  rid  their  fouls  from  the  con- 
tinual alarms  of  this  appetite,  have  made 

Sfy  "  hem!0    *fe  of  incifion  and  amputation  of  the  reft- 

lcfs  and  unruly  members :  others  have  fub- 
dued  their  force  and  ardour,    by  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  cold  things,  as  fnow  and  vinegar  :  the  fackclotbs 
of  our  anceftors  were  ufed  to  this  purpofe,  which  was  a 
cloth  woven  of  horfc-bair,  whereof  fome  made  ihirts, 
and  others   girdles  to  torture  their  reins.     A  prince, 
not  long  ago*  told  me,  "  that,  in  his  youth,  upon  a 
. "  folemn  tjpfiival  in  the  court  of  king  Francis  I.  where 
•  M  everybody  was  finely  dreffed,  he  would  needs  put  on 
"  his   father's  hair-ihirt,  which  was  flill  kept  in  the 
•c  houfe ;"  but,  how  great  foever  his  devotion  was,  he 
had  not  patience  to  wear  it  till  night,  and  was  fick 
,a  long  time  after;  adding  withal,  "  that  he  did  not 
.*'  think  there  could  be  any  youthful  heat  fo  fierce,  that 
,. "  the  ufe  of  this  receipt  would  not  mortify  *"  yet,  per- 
haps, he  never  tried  the  mod  violent ;  for  experience  {hews 
us,  that  fuch  emotions  often  happen  under  coarfe  beg- 
garly cloths,  and  that  a  hair-ihirt  does  pot  always  ren- 
der thofe  innocent  that  wear  it. 

Xenocrafcs  proceeded  with  greater  feyerity  in  this  af- 

Bow  Xenocnitet  £ir  i  fo.r  his  difciples,  to  make  trial  of 
preferred  hU  his  continenoy,  having  flipped  Lai$*that 
continency.  beautiful  and  famous  courtezan,  into  his 

bed, quite  naked,  Xenocrates  finding,  without  the  charms 
of  her  beauty,  and  her  alluring  philtres,  that,  in  fpite 

'  of  his  reafon,  and  philofophical  rules,  there  was  a  war 
rifing  in  his  flefh,  he  caufed  thofe  members  of  bis  to  be 

.  burned,  that  he  found  confenting  to  this  rebellion  *: 
whereas  the  paffions,  which  wholly  refide  in  the  foul,  as 
ambition,  avarice,  and  the  reft,  find  the  reafon  much 
tuore  to  do,  becaufe  it  cannot  there  be  relieved  but  by 
its  own  means;  neither  are  thofe  appetite?  capable  of 
Iatiety,  but  grow  lharper,  and  increafe  by  fruition. 

« 

•  piog.Laeir.  in  the  Life  of  Xenocratet,  lib,  if.  fed.  7. 

•  ;  S  ..............      ^c 
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"  The  fole  example  of  Julius  Csefar  may  fuffice  to  de- 
•monftrare  to  us  the  difparity  of  thofe  appe-     * 
tites ;  for  never  was  man  more  addifted    fj^SttSS 
to  amorous  delight ;  of  which  one  proof    bition  is  harder 
is,  the  delicate  care  he  took  of  his  per-    J^  tamed  Am 
fori,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  ufe  the  moft  faf- 
civious  means  to  that  end,  which  were  then  pradlifed, 
viz.  to  have  the  hairs  of  his  body  twiched  off  by  pincers, 
and  to  be  daubed  all  over  with  delicate  perfumes ;  and 
he  was  a  beautiful  perfon  in  himfelf,  of  a  fair  complex- 
ion, tall  and  fprightly,  full-faced,  with  brifk  hazle  eyes, 
if  we  may  believe  Suetonius  # ;  for  the  fiatues  that  we 
fee  at  Rome,  do  not,  in  all  points,  anfwer  this  defcrip- 
tion.     Befides  his  wives,  which  he  four  times  changed, 
without  reckoning  the  amours  of  his  childhood  with 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bythynia,  he  had  the  maidenhead 
of  the  renowned  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  witnels 
the  little  Caefario  that  he  had  by  her  -{♦.    "He  alfo  made 
love  to  Eunoe,  queen  ofMauritania ;  and,  at  Rome,  to 
Pofthumia,  the  wife  of  Servius  Sulpitius ;  to  Lollia,  the 
wife  of  Gabinius  •:  to  Tortulla,  the  wife  of  Craflus ;  and 
evfen  to  Mutia,  wife  to  the  great  Pompey ;  which  was  the 
reafon,  the  Roman  hiftorians  fay,  that  (he  was  repudiat- 
ed by  her  hu(band,'which  Plutarch  owns  he  did  not  know: 
and  the  Curios,  both  father  and  fon,  afterwards  reproach- 
ed Pompey,  when  be  married  Caefar's  daughter,  "  that  he 
"  had  made  himfelf  fon-in-law  to  a  man  who  had  made 
*+him  a  cuckold,  and  one  that  he  himfelf  was  wont  to 
u  call  ^Egyftus  +."    Befides  all  thefe,  he  kept  Servilia, 
Catofs  •filter,    and   mother   to  Marcus  Brutus,    from 
whence  every  one  believes  the  great  affettion  he  had  to 
Brutus  proceeded.     So  that  I  have  reafon,  methinks,  to 
take  him  for  a  man  extremely  given  to  this  debauch, 
and  of  a  very  amorous  conftitution  :  but  the  other  paf- 
iion  of  ambition,  with  which  he  was  alfo  exceedingly  in- 
fected, arifing  in  him  to  contend  with  the  former,  foon 
compelled  it  to  give  way. 

•  In  the  Life  of  Julius  Caefar,  fe&.  45, 

+  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Catfar,  cap.  13.  feci  50. 

i  Suetonius,  in  Cxfar't  life,  feet.  150. 
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And  here  calling  to  mindMahomet,  who  fubdued  Con- 
-.    „m*m  ^c    ftantinople.  and  totally  exterminated  the 

The  example  «-,.**        TJ         *  .  ,  ,     r 

Mabomet  ■*•  Grecian  name,  J  do  not  know  where  thelc 
«tb«r  proof..  two  paffions  are  fo  evenly  balanced,  being 
equally  an  indefatigable  lecher  and  foldier  :  but  where 
they  both  meet  in  his  life,  and  joftle  one  another,  the 
quarrelfome  paffion  always  gets  the  better  of  the  amor- 
ous ;  and  this,  though  it  was  out  of  its  natural  fealbn, 
did  not  regain  an  abfolute  fovereignty  over  the  other, 
till  he  came  to  be  very  old  indeed,  and  unable  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  war. 

What  is  related,  for  a  contrary  example,  of  Ladiflaus, 
A     .  .,  king  of  Naples,    is  very  remarkable; 

pie  pwiigioM  t^ac  being  a  great  captain,  valiant  and 
tobeftronger  ambitious,  he  propofed  to  hLmfelf,  for 
than  ambition.  '    thc  pr-incipai  end  0f  bis  ambition,  the 

execution  of  his  pleafure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  fome  rare 
beauty  which  he  obtained,  and  thereby  his  death  v  for 
having,  by  a  clofe  and  tedious  iiege,  reduced  the  city 
of  Florence  to  fo  great  diftrefs,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
glad  to  capitulate  %  he  was  content  to  fit  them  free,  pro- 
vided they  would  deliver  up  to  him  a  moll  beautiful  vir- 
gin, whom  he  had  heard  of  in  their  city.  They  were 
forced  to  yield  her  to  him,  and  by  a  private  injury  to  a* 
vert  the  public  ruin.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  phyfi- 
Clan  of  eminence  in  his  time,  who,  finding  himfelf  in- 
volved in  fo  foul  a  neceffity,  refolved  upon  a  high  at- 
tempt ;  for  as  every  one  was  fitting'  a  hand  to  trick  ftp 
his  daughter,  and  to  adorn  her  with  ornaments  aitd 
jewels,  to  render  her  agreeable  to  this  new  lover ;  he 
alfo  gave  her  a  hankerchicf,  mod  richly  wrought,  and 
of  an  exquifite  perfume,  (an  implement  they  never  go 
without  in  thofe  parts)  which  fhe  was  to  make  ufc  of  in 
their  firft  approaches.  This  handkerchief,  which  be 
had  the  art  to  poifon,  coming  to  be  rubbed  between  the 
chafed  flefli  and  open  pores,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
fo  fuddenly  infufed  its  poifon,  that  their  warm  fweat 
foon  turned  into  a  cold  Aveat,  and  they  expired  in  one 
another's  arms. 

But 
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But  I  return  to  Cstfar  :  his  pleafures  never  made  him 
.  ileal  one  minute,  nor  turn  one  ftep  afide 
from  occafions  that  offered  for  its  ag.  ££ Cj|j£ 
grandiiement.  That  paflion  was  fo  fotffe-  dcrcd  Cofo** 
reign  in  him,  over  all  Ae  reft,  *f*  wi*  ^Sjg* 
fuch  abfolute  authority  pofietftd  ots  foul, 
that  it  guided  him  at  pteafure.  In  earned,  it  troubles 
me,  when  (as  to  every  thing  eife)  I  confider  the  great- 
nefs  of  this  man,  and  the  wonderful  parts  wherewith  he 
was  endued,  learned  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  all  forts  of 
knowledge,  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  fcience  of  which 
.  he  has  not  written  t  he  was  fo  great  an  orator,  that 
many  have  preferred  his  eloquence  to  that  of  Cicero : 
acid  he,  I  conceive,  did  not  think  himfelf  inferior  to  him 
in  that  particular ;  for  his  two  Anti-Catos  were  chiefly 
written  to  counter-balance  the  eloquence  that  Cicero  had 
expended  in  his  Cato.  As  to  the  reft,  wa$  ever  foul  fo 
vigilant,  fib  a&ive,  and  fo  patient  of  labour -as  his  ?  And, 
dopbtleft,  it  was  embelliftied  with  many  rare  feffd$  of 
virtue,  1  mean,  innate,  and  not  afluroed. 

He  was  fingularly  fobcr,  and  fo  far  from  being  delicate 
in  his  diet,  Oppius  relates,  "  that,  hav- 
«  iqg  one  day  at  table  phyfical,  inftead  $£**"  ** 
"  of  common  oil,  in  fome  faucc  fet  before 
*'  him,  he  eat  heartily  of  it,  that  he  might  not  put  hU 
**  enterrainer  out  of  countenance  ••*  Another  time  he 
caufed  his  baker  to  be  whipped,  for  ferving  hio?  with  ft 
finer  fort  of  bread  than  common.  Cato  himlelf  was  wont 
to  fay  of  him,  "  that  he  was  the  firft  fober  man  that 
f '  topk  a  courfe  to  ruin  his  country/'  And  as  to  the 
fame  Cato's  calling  him,  one  day,  drunkard,  it  fell  out 
thus  :  being  both  of  them  in  the  fenate,  at  a  time  when 
Cacaline's  confpiracy  was  in  queftion,  of  which  Cspfer 
was  fiifpc&ed,  one  came  and  brought  him  a  letter  fealcd 
tip  :  Cato,  f  believing  that  it  was  fome  intelligence  from 
jjje  confpirators,  u  called  to  him  to  deliver  it  into  his 
ff  hand,"  which  C*far  was  conftrained  to  do  to  avoid  far- 


•  Csefar't  Life  by  Soetoniut. 

f  rtulircji,  in  the  Life  of  C*f0  of  V\k*t  C*9<  7* 


ther 
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ther  fufpicion.  This  proved  .to  be  a.  love-letter,  that 
Servilia,  Cato's  lifter,  bad  written  to  him  ;  which  Cato 

having  read,  he  threw  ic  back  to  him, 

S£  Jm£  fayIng> "  there>  drunkard,  Xake  it."  This, 
•C*to,  in  the  fe-  I  fay,,  was  rather  a  word  of  difdain 
MtCl  and  anger,  •  than  an  exprefs  reproach  of 

.this  vice,  as  we  often  rate  thbfe  that  anger  us,  with  the 
firft  injurious  words  that  come  into  our  mouths,  though 
by  no  means  applicable  to  thofe  we  are  offended  at.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  vice  which  Cato  caft  in 
his  difh,  is  wonderfully  near  a- kin  to  that  wherein  he  had 

caught  Caefar ;  for  Bacchus  and  Venus, 

^"Ba'ccluIT^"     according  to  ^c  proverb,  ••  agree  like 

"  hand  in  glove ;"  but,  with  me,  Venus 
is  moft  fprightly  when  I  am  rnoft  fober» 

The  examples  of  his  mildnefs  and  clemency  to  thofe 
Csfer't  clemen-  ^y  whom  he  had  been  offended,  are  infi- 
cy  towards  kit  nite ;  I  mean,  befides  thofe  he  gave  dur- 
cHcmies.  jng  t|ic  tjme  0f  tjje  cjvji  wars,  which,  as 

plainly  enough  appears  by  his  writings,  he  praftifed  to  ca- 
jole his  enemies,  and  to  make  them  lefs  afraid  of  his  future 
dominion  and  vi&ory.  But  I  muft  alfo  fay,  that  if  thefe 
examples  are  not  iufficient  proofs  of  his  natural  good 
temper,  they,  at  leaft,  manifeft  a  marvellous  confidence 
and  magnanimity  in  this  peribnage.  He  had  often  fent 
back  whole  armies,  after  having  overcome  them,  to  his 
enemies,  without  ranfora,  or  deigning  fo  much  as  to 
bind  them  by  oath,  if  not  to  favour  him,  at  leaft  no 
more  to  bear  arms  again  ft  him.  He  has  three,  or  four 
times,  taken  fome  of  Pompey's  captains  prifoners,  and 
as  oft  fet  them  at  liberty  *.  Pompey  declared*  all  thofe 
to  be  his  enemies,  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the  war; 
and  he  proclaimed  all  thofe  to  be  his  friends,  who  fat 
(till,  and  did  not  actually  take  arms  againft  him.  To 
iuch  captains  of  his,  as  ran  away  from  him  to  alter  their 
condition,  he  fent,  moreover,  their  arms,  horfes,  and 
equipage.  The  cities  he  had  taken  by  force,  he  left  at 
full  liberty  to  take  which  fide  they  pleafcd,  impofing  no 

•  Caefaj'ft  life  by  Suetoniut,  fe&.  75. 

other 
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other  garrifon  upon  them,  but  the  memory  of  his  mild- 
nefs  and  clemency.  He  gave  ftridt  charge,  on  the  day 
of  his  great  battle  of  Pharfalia,  that,  without  the  utmoft 
neceffity,  no  one  lhould  lay  a  hand  upon  the  citizens  of 
Rome.  Thefe,  in  my  opinion,  were  very  hazardous  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  thofe  in  our  civil  war, 
who,  like  him,  fight  againft  the  ancient  ftate  of  their 
country,  do  not  follow  his  example ;  they  are  extra-- 
ordinary  means,  fuch  as  only  Caefar's  fortune  and  his  ad- 
mirable foreiight  could  happily  condu<fh*  When  Icon- 
fider  his  incomparable  magnanimity,  I  excufe  viftory, 
that  it  could  not<lifengage  itfelf  from  him,  even  in  that 
nioft  unjuft  and  wicked  caufe.  To  return  to  his  cle- 
mency ;  we  have  many  ftrong  examples  of  it  in  the  time 
of  his  government,  when  all  things  being  reduced  to 
his  power,  he  had  no  more  need  to  diflemble.  Caius 
Memmius  had  writ  very  fevcre  orations  againft  him, 
which  he  as  Amply  anfwered ;  yet  he  foon  after  ufed 
his  intereft  to  make  him  conful.  Caius  Calvus,  who  had 
'compofed  feveral  injurious  epigrams  againft  him,  having 
•employed  his  friends  to  mediate  a  reconcilation  with  him, 
Csefar,  of  his  own  accord,  wrote  fir  ft  to  him.  And  our 
good  Catullus,  who  had  fo  ruffled  him,  under  the  name 
of  Mamurra,  coming  to  make  his  excufes  to  him,  he 
made  him,  the  fame  day,  fup  with  him  at  his  table.  Hav- 
ing intelligence  of  fome  who  fpoke  ill  of  him,  he  did  no 
more  but,  in  a  public  oration,  declare  that  he  had  notice 
of  ir.  He  alfo  lefs  feared  his  enemies  than  he  hated  them. 
Some  confpiracies  and  cabals  that  were  made  againft  his 
life,  being  difcovered  to  him,  he  fatisfied  himfelf,  in 
publishing  by  proclamation,  "  that  they  were  known  to 
**  him"  without  further'profecuting  the  confpirators. 
As  to  the  refpeft  he  had  to  his  friends ;  Caius  Oppius 

•  being  with  him  upon  a  journev,  and  finding  himfelf  ill, 

•  '*  he  left  him  the  on!y  lodging  he  had  for  himfelf,  and  lay 
"  all  night  upon  the  hard  ground  in  the  open  air/'  As  to 

•  his  juft.ee :  "  he  put  a  beloved  fervant  of  his  ro  death  for 
,c  lying  with  a  noble  Roman's  wife,  though  there  was  no 
f €  complaint  made/'  Never  had  man  more  moderation 
in  his  victory,  nor  more  refolution  in  his  ad verfe  fortune. 

But 
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But  all  thcfe  good  inclinations  were  flifled  and  fpoiled 
.      by  bis  furious  ambition,  by  which  he  fuf- 
tUrn"  the  'wily     fcre(*  birnfelf  to  be  fo  far  tranfported,  a 
wi«  of  Oefar  t    man  may  egfily  maintain,  that  this  paffion 
bfnt 3  h^me!    *a*  *e  rodder  whereby  all  his  aftions 
with   *J1    were  (leered  :  of  a  liberal  man,  it  made 
*"*•  Him  a  public  robber,  to  fupply  his  boun- 

ty and  profufion,  and  made  him  utter  this  vile  and  moft 
unjuft  faying,  *•  that,  if  the  moft  wicked  and  profligate 
* <  perfons  in  the  world  had  bf  en  faithful  in  ferving  him 
u  towards  his  advancement,  he  would  cherifh  and  pre- 
«•  fer  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  as  much  as  the 
u  beft  of  men  "  it  intoxicated  him  with  fqch  exceffive 
vanity,  that  be  dared  to  boaft,  in  the  prefence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  "  that  he  had  made  the  great  common- 
"  wealth  of  Rome' a  name  without  body,  and  without 
*  form  %n  and  to  fay,  **  that  his  anfwers,  for  the  future, 
"  fhould  (land  for  laws  ;"  and  alfo  to  receive  the  body  of 
the  fenate,  coming  towards  him,  fitting ;  to  fuffer  hin>- 
felf  to  be  adored,  and  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to 
him  in  his  own  prefenqe.  To  conclude  :  this  fole  vice, 
in  my  opinion,  fpoiled,  in  him,  thericheft  fund  of  good- 
nature that  ever  was,  and  has  rendered  his  name  abomi- 
nable to  all  good  men,  for  aiming  to  ereft  his  glory  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  country,  and  the  fubverfion  oftbe  great- 
eft  and  moft  flourifhing  republic  the  world  {hall  ever 
fee.  There  might,  on  the  contrary,  many  examples  be 
produced  of  great  men,  whom  pleafures  have  made  neg- 
left  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  as  Mark  Anthony,  and 
others  ;  but  where  love  and  ambition  fhould  be  in  equal 
balance,  and  come  to  joftle  with  equal  forces,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  laft  would  have  the  turn  of  the  fcale. 

j)  .         But  to  return  to  my  fubjed  :  it  is  a 

An  extraorQlna-  1    •  ,t  • 

ry  inftance  of  a  very  great  point  to  bridle  our  appetites 
ywng  man,  of  by  the  dictates  of  reaibn,  or,  by  violence, 
tum  w°bo  fca-  t0  conftrain  our  members  within  their 
rified  bii  fact  all  '  duty :  but  to  laih  ourfelves  for  our  neigh- 

fte'tfanSfo  k°UT'*  foterrft,  and  not  only  to  diveft  our- 
which  f^b beau-  felves  of  the  charming  paffion  that 
tf  mi^bt  \f€  apt    tickles  us,  and  of  the  pleafure  we  feel  in 

being 
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being  agreeable  to  others,  and  courted  to  fire  tfaofe  tint 
and  beloved  of  every  one ;  but  alfo  to  ^tfowt* 
conceive  a  hatred  and  averfion  to  the 
charms  which  produce  that  effeft,  and  to  condemn  our 
beauty  becaufe  it  inflames  another,  is  what*  I  confefs* 
I  have  met  with  few  examples  of*  This,  iftdttd,  is 
one :  Spurina,  a  young  man  of  Tufcany, 

hiaKs  gemma  micai  fulvum  qua  dividit  cur  urn  % 
it  cvtio  decus,  aul  capitis  vel  quale  per  artttn 
Inclufum  buxoy  aut  Oricid  TereiiHlbo, 
Lucei  ebur  ♦«■■ 

As  ftiines  a  gem  in  yellow  gold  enchac'd, 
On  neck  or  head,  for  decoration  plac'd ; 
Or  as  the  iv'ry  is  improved  by  foil* 
Armdft  the  fable  jet's  contracting  foil. 

«*  being  endowed  with  lingular  beauty,  and  fo  exceffivfc, 
«*  that  the  chafteit  eyes  could  not  chaftely  behold  its 
u  luftre  i  difpleafed  with  himfelf  for  leaving  fo  much 
n  flame  and  fever  as  he  evcty-where  kindled,  without 
u  reKef,  entered  into  a  furious  fpite  againft  himfelf*  and 
n  thofe  rich  endowments  nature  had  fo  liberally  cwi- 
**  fared  upon  him ;  as  if  a  man  were  refponfible  to  him- 
M  felf  for  the  faults  of  others :  and  purpofely  flatbed  and 
*c  disfigured,  with  many  wounds  and  fears*  the  perfeft 
€<  fymmetry  and  proportion  that  nature  had  fo  curioafty 
€S  imprinted  in  his  face  -f\"  To  give  my  free  opinion,  I 
more  admire  than  honour  fuch  a&ions :  fuch  exceffes 
are  enemies  to  ftiy  rutes. 

The  defign  was  confeientious  and  good,  but,  I  think, 
a  little  defective  in  prtidence.     What  if    wherein  tl» 
his  deformity  (erred  afterwards  to  make    aftion  was 
others  guilty  of  the  fin  of  hatred,  or    tameable, 
contempt,  or  of  envy,  at  the  glory  of  fo  oortHtiendabK 
an  adtion ;  or  of  calumny,  interpreting  this  humour  u 
mad  ambition  ?  Is  there  any  form  from  whence  vice 
rannot*  if  it  will,  extract  bcca&on  to  <#ercife  itfeif  on* 
way  or  another  ?  It  had  been  ihore  juft,  and  akb  mort 


dd.  lib*  x~  tct.  i^>^  t  Val.  Max.  in  Exttrntt,  lib .  i*. 

tt&.  a. 

noble 
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noble,  to  have  made  of  thefe  gifts  of  God  a  fubjcft  of 
exemplary  virtue  and  regularity. 

They  who  fecrete  themfelves  from  the  common  office*, 

They  who  fe-  ^rom  t'3at  i15^11^  number  of  crabbed  and 
crete  themfelves  double-meaning  rules  that  fetter  a  man 
from  the  com-     0f  ftr^  honefty  in  civil  life,  are,  in  my 

mon    offices  of  .   .  j.r  .  ,.       r' 

fociety  have  the  opinion,  very  dilcreet,  what  peculiar  fe- 
beft  bargain.  verity  feover  they  impofe  upon  themfelves 
in  fo  doing.  It  is,  in  fome  fort,  a  kind  of  dying  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  living  well.  They  may  have  other 
reward,  but  the  reward  of  the  difficulty  I  never  could 
think  they  had,  nor  that  in  uneafinefs  there  can  be  any 
thing  beyond  keeping  himfelf  upright  in  the  waves  of 
the  bufy  world,  truly  and  cxa&ly  performing  and  an- 
fwering  all  parts  of  his  duty.  It  is  perhaps  more  eafy 
for  a  man  to  live  clear  from  the  whole  fex,  than  to 
maintain  himfelf  exa&ly  in  all  points  in  the  company  of 
his  wife ;  and  a  man  may  more  incurioufly  flip  into 
want  than  abundance,  duly  difpenfed.  Cuftom,  carried 
on  according  to  reafon,  has  in  it  more  of  fharpnefs  than 
abftinence  has  :  moderation  is  a  virtue  that  has  more 
work  than  fufferance.  The  well-living  of  Scipio  has  a 
thoufand  fafliions,  that  of  Diogenes  but  one.  This  as 
much  excels  the  ordinary  lives  in  innocence,  as  the  moft 
exquifite  and  accomplished  excel  that  in  utility  and 
force. 


m        •  *• 


CHAP.      XXXIV. 

Obfervations  on   Julius     C^sarVt    Methods  of 

making  War. 


i 


T  is  faid  of  many  great  leaders,  cc  that  they  have  had 
u  certain  books  in  particular  efteem,  as  Alexander 
"  the  Great,  Homer ;  Scipio  Africanus, 
Semarie^Tro.  "  Xenophon  ;  "  Marcus  Brutus,  Poly* 
per  leflbo  for  «  bius ;  Charles  Y.  Philip  de  Comines ; 
eyery  general.        „  ancj  jt  js  fa\<\9  that,  in  our  times, Machia- 

€C  val  is  elfewhere  in  repute/*  but  the  late  marlhai  Stroffy, 

who 
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who  took  Csefar  for  his  man,  doubtlefs  made  the  belt 
choice;  for  in  truth  this  book  ought  to  be  the  breviary 
of  every  great  foldier,  as  being  the  true  and  foveretgnr 
pattern  of  the  military  art.  And,  moreover,  God  knows' 
with  what  grace  and  beauty  he  has  embellifhed  that  rich 
fubjed,  with  fuch  pure,  delicate,  and  perfect  expreflSon, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  no  writings  in  the  world 
comparable  to  his  in  this  refped.  I  will  here  record 
fome  rare  and  peculiar  paflages  of  his  wars  that  remain 
in  my  memory. 

His  army  being  in  fome  confternation  upon  the  ru- 
mour that  was  fpread  of  the  great  forces     How  c*faren-  ' 
which   king  Juba  was   leading   againft     couragcd  his 
him,  inftead  of  abating  the  apprehenfion     irJ°^iwu  txl£ 
which  his  fpldiers  had  conceived  at  the     fupcrior  nun»~ 
news,  and  of  leflening  the  ftrength  of    ber* of  *«  «**■ 
the  enemy,  having  called  them  all  toge-     my- 
ther  to  re-animate  and  encourage  them,  he  took  a  quire 
contrary  method  to  what  are  ufed  to  do;  for  he  told 
them,  u  *  That  they  Ihould  trouble  themfelves  no  more 
€€  with  enquiring  after  the  enemy's  ftrength,  for  thai; 
<f  he  was  certainly  informed  of  it  :w  and  then  he  men- 
tioned a  number  much  lurpaffing  both  the  truth  and  the 
report  that  was  rumoured  in  his  army.     In  this  he  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon ;  forafmuch  as 
the  impofition  is  not  of  fo  great  importance  to  find  an 
enemy  weaker  than  we  expedted,  as  it  is  to  find  hxrn 
really  very  ftrong,  after  having  been  made  to  believe 
that  he  was  weak. 

It  was  his  way  to  accuftom  his  foldiers  (imply  to  obey, 
without  taking  upon  them  to  controul,  Tbc  rcad  oh{S 
or  fo  much  as  to  fpeak  of  their  captain's  «ii«rnceof  c««  , 
defigns  ;  which  he  never  communicated  faf,<  <"0,d,tr»- 
to  them  but  upon  the  point  of  execution  ;  and  he  took  a 
delight,  if  they  difcovered  any  thing  of  what  he  intend- 
ed, immediately  to  change  his  orders  to  deceive  them  ; 
to  which  purpofe,  when  he  had  affigned  his  quarters  in  a 
particular  place,  he  often  paffed  forward  and  lengthen- 
ed his  march,  efpecially  if  it  was  foul  weather. 

»  Suetonius,  in  oil  lift  of  Julius  Ctfiu>  c*p»  6& 

The 
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The  Swifs,  in  the  beginning  of  his  wars  in  Caul  fiaf-» 

ing  fent  to  him  to  demand  a  free  paffagc 

2Ti?«r?n  though  the  Roman  territories;  though 
order  the*  bet-  he  refolvcd  to  hinder  them  by  force,  he 
them?  furprift      «evcrthele(s  fpoke  kindly  to  the  meflen- 

gers,  and  took  fome  days  to  return  an 
anfwer,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of  that  refpite  for  aflem- 
Mine  his  army.  Thefe  filly  people  did  not  kriow  how 
good  a  hufband  he  was  of  his  time ;  for  he  often  re* 
peats  it,  ic  That  it  is  the  excellency  of  a  captain  to 
"  feize  the  critical  jundure j"  and  his  diligence  in  his 
exploits  is,  in  truth,  unparalleled  and  incredible. 

As  he  Was  not  very  confeientious  in  taking  advantage 
«^  -^    *_       of  an  enemy  under  colour  of  a  treaty  of 

The  virtue  he  y.  ,.    ,     .      ..      V  ^ 

required  in  hit      agreement,  he  was  as  little  m  this,  that 
foidien.  he  required  no  other  virtue  in  a  foldier 

but  valour  +,  and  feldom  punilhed  any  other  faults  but 
mutiny  and  difobedience. 

After  his  vi&orjes,  he  often  gave  them'  all  manner  of 
Tbt  licence  in  Mercy,  difpenfing  them,  for  fome  time, 
which  he  in-         from   the  rules  of  military  discipline* 

dulged  them.         fayingf  «  ThaC   hc  had   foldicrs  fo  weU 

u  trained  up,  that,  though  powdered  and  perfumed, 
*f  they  would  run  furiously  to  battle.*' 

In  truth,  he  loved  to  have  them  richly  armed,  and 

Be  loved  that       t^?*r  ^niture  to  be  engraved,  gik,  and 
they  mould  be      filvered  over,  to  the  end  that  the  care  of 
richly  armed.        faving  their  arms  might  engage  them  to 
a  more  obftinate  defence. 
When  he  harangued  them,  he  called  them  by  the  name 

The  title  he  ho.  °^  feNow-foldiers,  as  we  do  to  this  day  3 
soared  them  which  his  fucceflbr  Auguftus  reformed, 
with*  fuppofing  he  had  done  it  upon  neceffity, 

«nd  to  cajole  thofe  who  only  followed  him  as  volunteers ) 

•j Rbeni  mibi  C*far  in  undis% 

Dux  erat,  bicjbcms9  f acinus  quos  inqainat,  *fttat* 

*    Great  Cacfar,  who  my  genVal  did  appear 
Upon  the  banks  of  Rhine,  's  my  fellow  here ; 


•  Suetoniai,  in  the  Life  of  JaUot  Cttfiur,  cap.  67* 
<t  Lucauij  lib.  t,  ver%  1*9. 

For 
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For  wickednefs,  where  pace  it  bold  does  t*ke* 
All  men  whom  it  deftly  does  <qiial  ihake. 

but  that  this  carnage  was  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  dd 
emperor  and  general  of  an  army;  and  therefore  he 
brought  up  the  cuftom  of  calling  them  ibldters  only. 

With  this  courtefy  Cscfar  mixed  great  fevferitjr,  to 
keep  them  in  awe.     The  ninth  lfgiori 
having  mutinied  near  to  Placentfa,    he    S?towSS^ 
ignominioufly  caihiered   them,   though 
Pompey  was  yet  on  foot,  and  did  not  receive  thtfth  |tjjo 
favour  till  after  many  fupplicatio&s :  he  quieted  thcfu 
metre  by  authority  and  boldnefs  than  by  gentle  ways. 
Where  he  fpeaks  of  his  paffage  over  the  Rhine  towards 
Germany,  he  fays,  «  f  that,  thinking  it  urtWOrthy  Of 

the  honour  of  Roman  people  to  waft  over  his  army  in 

veffels,  he  built  a  bridge,  that  they  might  pafs  over 
"  dry  fpot/*  There  it  was  that  he  built  that  wonderful 
bridge,  of  which  he  gives  fo  particular  a  defcription ; 
for  be  isr  nowhere  fo  fond  of  difplaying  his  own  adions, 
as  in  reprefenting  to  us  the  fubtlety  of  his  invention  in 
fuch  mechanical  performances* 

1  have  ajfo  obferved  this,  that  he  was  fond  of  giving 
exhortations  to  the  foldiers  before  a  bat- 
tle; for,  where  he  would  fhew,  that  he  S^bSM 
was  either  furprifed,  or  reduced  to  a  necef-  battle  t>f  great 
fity  of  fighting,  he  always  brings  in  this,  XmP°rt™*-  : 
"  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  leifure  to  harangue  his  af* 
€€  my."  .  Before  that  great  battle  with  thofe  ofjournay, 
cc  -f  Cafar,  fays  he,  having  given  order  for  every  thing 
'*  elfe,  prefeptly  ran  where  fortune  carried  him  to  encou- 
*c  rage  his  men,  and  meeting  the  tenth  legion,  had  no 
"  more  time  to  fay  any  thing  to  them  but  this,  that 
€€  they  fhould  remember  their  wonted  valour,  and  not  be 
€t  aftonifhecj,  but  bravely  fuftain  the  enemy's  fbock  in 
and,  as  the  enemy  already  approached  within  a  dart's 
caft,  he  gave  the  fignal  of  battle  ;  and,  going  fuddfnly 
thence  elfewbere  to  encourage  others,  he  found  that  they 
were  already  engaged.     By  his  own  account,  his  topguc 

*  De  BcHo  GaUitQ,  lib.  iv.  cap.  *.  +  Idem*  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

Vol.  II.  N  n  indeed 
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*  indeed  did  him  notable  fervice  upoft  feveral  occafions  ; 
and  his  military  eloquence  was  in  his  own  time  fo  highly 
reputed,  that  many  of  his  af  my  collefted  his  harangues, 
r  by  which  means  there  were  volumes  of  them  prefervetf  a 
long  time  after,  him*  He  had  fo  peculiar  a  grace  in 
fpcaking,  that  they  who  were  particularly  acquainted  with 
1  -him,  and  Augvftus  amongft  others,  hearing  thofe  ora- 
tions read,  could  diftinguim  even  the  pbrafes  and  words 
that  were  none  of  his. 

The  firfl  time  that  he  went  out  of  Rome  with  any  pub- 

'  Tii        vr     f    ^c  comman^»  ^e  arrived  in  eight  days  at 

1  c*fer"  progrtfi    l^c  r*vcr  Rhone  *,  having  with  him    in 

9  in  bit  military    his  coach  a  fecrcrary  or  two  before  him, 

€xpcditicms.  yfo  were  cominuaUy  writing ;  and  one 

that  carried  his  fword  behind  him.     Yet,  as  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  on,  having  been  every-where 
vi&orious.iu  Gaul,  he  fpeedily  left  it,  and,  following 
Pompey  to  Brundufium,  in  eighteen  days  time  he  fub- 
.  dued  all  Italy,  returned  from  Brundufium  to  Rome ;  from 
,Rome  he  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  Spain,  where 
,he  furmountcd  extreme  difficulties  in  the  war  againft 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  in  the  long  liege  of  Mar- 
seilles;    from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  beat 
the  Roman  army  at  Pharfalia,  patted  from  thence,  in 
purfuit  of  Pompey,  into  Egypt,  which  he  atto  fubdued  ; 
from  Egypt  he  went  into  Syria  and  the  territories  of  Pon- 
tus,  where  he  fought  Pharnaces;  from  thence  into  Africa, 
.  where  he  defeated  Scipio  and  Juba  ;  and  again  brufted 
through  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he  defeated  Pompey 's 
ibns» 

•f  Ocyor  6?  ccsli  flammis^  6?  tigride  fata* 
%  Ac  veluti  mentis  faxum  de  Venice  praceps 
Cum  rust  atrnfum  vento,  feu  turbidus  imber 
Proluity  out  amis  folvit  Jublapfa  vetuftasf 
Fertur  in  abrupium  thagno  mom  improbus  aBu% 
Exuhatque  folo,  Jilvas,  armenta,  virofque, 

Invotvcns  fecum. 

« 

-    •  Plutarch,  in  CaHar's  Life,  chap.  5.        f  Lucan.  fib,  v*  ver.  405. 
J  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  xit.  vcr.  684. 

Swifter 
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Swifter  than  lightning,  or  the  furious  courfe 
Of  the  fell  tygrefs  when  (lie  is  a  nurfe. 
As  when  a  fragment  from  a  mountain  torn 
By  raging  tempefts,  or  a  torrent  borne ; 
Or  fapp'd  by  time,  or  loofen'd  from  the  root$j 
Prone  thro*  the  void  the  rocky  ruin  (hoots; 
Rolling  from  crag  to  crag,  from  fteep  to  fteep^ 
Down  (ink  at  once  the  fhepherds  and  the  fheepj 
InvolvM  alike,  they  rulh  to  nether  ground, 
StutfnM  with  the  ftioek  they  fall,  and,  ftunn'd,  from 
earth  rebound. 

Speaking  of  the  fiege  of  Avaricum^  hfc  fays,  u  *  that 
€t  it  was  his  cuftom  to  be  night  and  day     ti._i.ir 
u  with  the  pioneers.      In  all  enterprises    tstry  thing 
of  corifequence  he  reconnoitred  in  perfon,     Mmielf. 
and  never  brought  his  army  to  a  place  which  he  had  not 
firft  viewed.     And,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius  -f-  when 
he  invaded  England, Cl  he  was  the  firft  man  that  found- 
ed the  paflage." 

He  was  wont  to  fay,  "  that  he  mofe  Valued  a  viSorf 
u  obtained   by  ftratagem    than  force/' 
And  in  the  war  againft  Petreius  and  Afra-    ^  by  ^\^^ 
nius,  fortune  prefenting  him  with  a  very    mher   than 
manifeft  occafion  of  ad  vantage,  he  declin-     ftrcft8th- 
ed  it*  faying,  "  that  he  hoped  with  a  little  more  time, 
u  and  lefs  hazard,  to  overthrow  his  enemies."     He  there 
alfo  performed  a  notable  parr,  in  commanding  his  whole 
army  to  pafs  the  river  by  fwimming,  without  any  man* 
ner  of  neceffityi. 

X tapuitque  mens  in  pralia  mUei 

§>uodfuguns  timuijfet  iter ;  piox  uia  rtceptis 
Membra  fovtnt  armis,  gelidofque  &  gurgitt%  cuff* 
Reflituunt  art  us. 

The  foldiers  rufti  through  a  pafs  to  fight, 
Which  would  have  terrify'd  them  in  a  flight; 

*  DeBelL  Gall.  lib.  vii.  cap:  5.  f  '»  Jul.  Cftf.  fe&.  $t. 

J  Lucan.  lib.  if.  vcr.  m$u  &c. 
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Then  with  their  arms  their  wet  limbs  cover  o'er, 
And  their  numb'd  joints  by  a  fwift  race  reftore. 

1  find  him  a  little  more  wary  and  confederate  in  bis 

enterprizcs  than  Alexander,  fox  the  latter 

cumVp^»Cbit  ^eems  t0  ^ce^  anc* run  headlong  upon  dan- 
entcrprizct  than  gers  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  which 
Alexander.  ruflies  againft  and  attacks  every  thing  it 

meets,  without  choice  or  difcretion, 

*  Sic  tauri-forms  volvitur  Aufidus* 
§>ui  regna  Daunt  pcrfiuit  Appuli% 
Dum  Javit  borrendamqut  cultis 
Dituviem  meiitatur  agris. 

So  the  biforked  Aufidus  amain 
Roars  loud  and  foams  along  th'  Apulian  plain, 
When  it  with  rage  and  fw  el  ling  floods  abounds* 
"   Threatening  a  deluge  to  the  tilled  grounds. 

And  indeed  he  was  a  genera)  in  the  flower  and  firft  vi- 
gour of  life,  whereas  Caeiar  took  to  the  wars  at  a  ripe 
and  well-advanced  age.  Moreover*  Alexander  was  of  a 
more  fanguirie,  hot,  and  choleric  conftitution,  which  he 
aHb  inflamed  with  wine,  from  which  Catfar  was  very  ab- 
stinent ;  yet,  where  neceffity  required,  never  did  any  man 

venture  his  pcrfon  more  than  he :  and, 
fitUy  requilcT he  for  »y  part,  raethinks  I  read  in  many  of 
boldly  faced  his  exploits  a  certain  refolution  to  throw 
danger.  himfelf  away,  to  avoid  the  fbame  of  be- 

ing overcome*  In  his  great  batde  with  thofe  of  Tour- 
nay,  he  charged  up* to  the  head  of  the  enemies  without 
his  ftiield,  when  he  faw  the  van  of  his  amy  begin  to  give 
ground ;  which  he  did  alfo  at  feveral  other  times.  Hear- 
ing that  his  men  were  furrounde^,  he  patted  through  the 
enemy**  army  in  difgu  fe,  to  encourage  them  with  his 
pretence  *f.  Having  croflfcd  over  to  Dytrachium  with  a 
verv  flender  force,  and  feeing' the  remainder  of  his  army, 
which  he  left  to.  Anthony^  conduct*  flow  in  following 

•  Hon  lib.  ivt  ode  14.  ver.  i$,  &c.       f  6uetea  in  Jul.  C*C  led.  {*• 

2  ^  •  •  him, 
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Vmy  kt  attcftnpted  alone  to  repafs  the  fea  in  a  very  great 
ftorm ;  and  ftolc  away  to  reaffemble  the  reft  of  his  forces, 
the  ports  on  the  other  fide  being  feized  by  Pompey,  whq 
was  mafter  of  all  that  Tea*  As  to  what  he  performed  by 
main  force,  there  are  very  many  exploits  too  hazardous 
for  the  rational  part  of  war  ;  for  with  how  weak  a  force 
did  he  undertake  to  fubdue  the  kingdom  of  Egvpt,  and 
afterwards  to  attack  the  forces  of  Scipio  and  Juba,  ten 
times  greater  in  number  than  his !  thofe  people  had  I 
know  not  what  of  more  than  human  confidence  in  their 
fortune ;  and  he  was  wont  to  fay,  u  that  men  rouft  exo 
u  cute,  and  not  deliberate  upon  great  enterprizcs*"  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  when  he  had  fent  his  army 
.  away  before  him  into  Afia,  and  was  parting  the  ftreight 
of  the  Hellefpont  in  one  fingle  veffel,  he  met  Lucius  Gaf- 
fius  at  fea,  with  ten  flout  men  of  war,  where  he  had  the 
courage  not  only  to  lay  by  for  them,  but  to  bear  up  to  them, 
and,  nimmoning  Caffius  to  yield,  made  him  furrender. 

Having  undertaken  that  furious  fiege  of  Alexia,  where 
there  were  fourfcore  thoufand  men  in  gar-  Hij  couragc  tnd 
rifon,  and  all  Gaul  was  in  arms  to  raife  confidence  at  the 
the  fiege,  having  fet  an  army  on  foot  of  *esc  of  A,exia* 
a  hundred  and  nine  thoufand  horfe  *,  and  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  foot,  what  a  boldnefs  and  mad 
confidence  was  it  in  him,  that  he  would  not  give  over 
fab  attempt,  but  refolved  to  oppofe  two  fo  great  difficul- 
ties at  once*  which  neverthelefs  hefuftaincd  !  And,  af- 
ter having  won  that  great  battle  againft  thofe  without, 
Jie  fooo  reduced  thofe  within  to  his  mercy.  The  fame 
happentd  to  Lucullus,  at  the  fiege  of  Tigranocerta, 
againft  king  Ttgranes;  but  the  hazard  was  not  the 
fame,  confidering  the  effeminacy  of  thofe  with  whom 
Lucullus  had  to  deal, 

I  will  here  fet  down  two  rare  and  extraordinary  events 
concerning  this  fiege  of  Alexia ;  one,  that  theGauls,  hav- 
ing drawn  their  powers  together  to  encounter  Caefar,  af- 
ter they  had  made  a  general  mufter  of "  all  their  forces, 
refolved,  in  their  council  of  war,  to  difmifs  a  good  part 

•  Cfefarde  Belle  Gallico,  lib.  vii.  c*p.  12.  where  only  2opp  Uqrjfe  are 
JDffUipjttd. 
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of  this  great  multitude,  that  they  might  4iot  f^Jl  tfit# 
confufion  :  this  example  of  fearing  to  be  too  numerous 
js  new ;  but,  to  rake  it  right,  itftands  toreafon  th^t  the 
body  of  an  army  fliould  be  of  a  moderate  number,  and 
reft  rained  to  certain  boynds,  both  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of*  providing  for  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  go- 
verning and  Jceeping  them  in  order  ;  at  leaft  it  is  very 

Monftrous    tr-     cafVt0  ^akP  ic  aPPW •  by  "ample,  that 

pics  of  nb  great  armies  fo  monftrous  in  number  have  fel- 
effca.  -  dom  done  any  thing  tp  the  pyrpofe.    Ac- 

cording to  the  faying  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  "  it  is  not 
*'  the  number  ot  men,  but  the  number  pf  good  men 
f€  that  gives  the  advantage  *"  the  Remainder  ferving  ra» 
jher  to  ejpbarrafs  than  affift.     And  Bajazpt  principally 

Thatgrc»tnum.  gro"Pdcd  hi*  refolutioji  of  giving  Tamer- 
i>ers  of  men  Jane  battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all 
pufe  confufion.  his  captains,  upon  this,  that  his  enemy's 
yaft  number  of  rnp n  gave  him  affured  hopes  of  their 
fceing  in  confufion.  Scanderbeg,  a  very  good  and  expert 
iudge  in  thefe  matters,  was  wont  to  fay,  "  that  ten  or 
*€  ttoejve  thoufand  faithful  fighting  men  were  fufficienc 
f  f  for  a  good  leader,  to  fecure  his  reputation  on  all  miii- 
f*  tary  occafions."  The  other  thing,  whiphfeems  to  be 
contrary  both  to  the  cuftom  anfl  rationale  pf  war,  is,  that 
Yercipgetprix,  who  was  made  general  pf  all  the  revolted 
parts  of  Gaul,fhpuld  gofhut  himfelf  up  in  Alexia;  for  he 
who  has  the  command  of  a  whole  country  ought  n^ver 
jto  confine  himfelf,  but  in  fuch  an  extremity  when  the 
pply  hopes  he  had  left  was  in  the  defence  of  thflt  city; 
ptherwife  heought  to  keep  himfelf  always  at  liberty,  that 
Jie  may  have  means  to  provide  in  ggner^l  for  all  p^rts  of 
jiis  government. 

To  return  to  Caefar :  he  grew  in  time  more  flow,  at\d 
C«far  became  in  mofe  confiderate,  as  his  friend  Oppius 
time  mofe  cap-  peftifieg j  cpneeiving  that  he  ought  not 
?,ous*  eafily  to  hazard  the  glory  of  fo  many  vk> 

lories,  wfrich  one  misfortune  might  deprive  him  of.  The 
Italians,  when  they  would  reprpach  the  rafhnefs  and  fcol- 
hardinefs  of  young  people,  call  them  bifognofi  d>bencre% 
if  neceffitous  of  honour  j"  and  they  fay,  that  being  in  to 

great 
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fjreat  a  want  and  dearth  of  reputation,  they  hay*  rea» 
fon  to  feek  it  at  what  price  foever ;  which  they  ought  not 
to  do,  who  have  acquired  enough  already.  There  may  be 
ibme  juft  moderation  in  this  thirft  of  glory,  and  fofnc 
fatiety  in  this  appetite,  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  and 
there  are  enow  who  pradlife  it.  He  was  far  from  the  re* 
ligious  fcraple  af  the  ancient  Romans,  who  would  never 
prevail  in  their  wars,  but  by  mere  valour ;  and  yet  he 
was  niorc  confcientious  than  wefhould  be  in  thefe  days, 
and  did  not  approve  of  all  forts  of  means  to  obtain  a  vic- 
tory. In  the  war  againft  Arioviftus,  whilft  he  was  parley- 
ing with  him,  there  happened  a  tumult  between  the  two 
armies,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  fault  of  Arioviftus's 
cavalry,  wherein,  though  Csefar  faw  be  had  a  verygre^t 
advantage  over  his  enemy,  he  would  not  lay  hold  on  it, 
left  he  mould  be  reproached  with  a  treacherous  adtion.. 
He  was  always  wont  to  wear  a  rich  garment,  and  of  £ 
-ftiining  colour  in  battle,  that,  he  might  be  the  more  re- 
markable. He  always  carried  a  ftri&cr  hand  over  bis 
foidiers,  and  kept  them  clofer  together  when  near  an 
enemy. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  would  accufe  any  one  of  ex- 
treme inefficiency,  they  would  fay,  in  a  .  Cj,far  ^  a  ftH. 
common  proverb,  "  that  he  could  neither  ful  and  fuccefr- 
44  read  nor  fwim  i"  Ca»far  alfo  was  of  this  fuI  fwiuon*er. 
opinion,  that  fwimming  was  of  great  ufe  in  \yaj*#  and 
bimilelf  found  it  fo,  when  being  to  ufe  diligence,  he 
commonly  fwam  ovef  the  rivers  in  his  way;  for  he  loved 
to  march  on  foot,  as  alfo  did  Alexander  the  Great, 
Being  in  Egypt  forced,  for  fafety,  to  go  into  a  little  boat, 
and  to  many  people  *  leaping  in  with  him,  that  it  was  in 
clanger  of  finking,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age, 
he  chafe  rather  to  commit  himfelf  to  the  fea,  and  fwam 
to  his  fleet,  which  lay  two  hundred  paces  off,  holding, 
in  his  left-hand,  his  pocket-book  above  water,  left  it 
ihould  be  wet,  and  drawing  his  coat-armour  in  his  teeth, 
that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Never  had  any  general  fo  much  credit  with  jbis  ffll- 

*  -Suet,  in  Ju).  Carfare,  fed.  64. 

N  n  4  diers  ; 
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Vo  general  bet*  diers  •  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars, 
ter  *  doted  by  his  centurions  offered  to  find,  everyone,  a 
fa»  fcklieri.  ^  at  arms  at  his  own  charge,  and  the 

foot>foldiers  to'fep'e  him  at  .their  own  expence ;  thofe 
Who  werp  heft  able,  moreover,  undertaking  to  defray  the 
tnott  neceffitous.    The  late  admiral  Chaftillian  furniihed 
\js  the  like  cafe  in  our  civil  wars,  for  the  Freiich  of  his 
army  Expended  money  out  of  their  own  purfes  to  pay  the 
foreigners  that  were  with  them.     It  is  but  rare  that  vat 
tneet  with  examples  of  fo  ardent  and  ready  an  affedion 
jimongft  the  foldiers  of  old  times,  who  kept  ftri&ly  to 
the  ancient  police.    Paffion  has  a  more  abfolute  com* 
mand  over  us  than  reafon  \  and  yet  it  happened,  in  the 
war  againft  Hapnibal,  that,  after  the  generous  example 
Of  the  people  of  Rome  in  the  city,  the  foldiers  and 
captains  retufed  their  pay  in  the  army ;  and,  iq  Marcel- 
lus^s  camp,  thofe  who  would  receive  any,  were  branded 
with  the  tiaqae  of  Mercenaries,    Having  been  worfted 
near  Dyrrachium,  his  foldiers  came  and  offered  them- 
fdves  to  be  cbaftifed  and  punched,  fo  that  he  was  more 
inclined  to  comfort  than  reprove  them* 

One  fingle  cohort  of  his  withftood  four  of  Pompcy's 

Jnilancet  of         legions  above  four  hours  together,  till  it 

their  intrepidity.    wa9  almoft  tj*  molUhed  with  arrows,  of 

which  there  were  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  found 

|n  the  trenches  *.     A  foldier,  called  Sc*va,  who  corn* 

manded  at  one  of  the  avenues,  invincibly  maintained  his 

ground,  having  loft  an  eye,  befide*  .being  wounded  iq 

one  Ihoulder,  and  one  thigh,  and  hft  fhtcld  fliot  in  two 

hundred  and  thirty  places.     It  happened,  that  many  of 

his  foldiers,  being  taken  prifoners,  rather  chofe  to  die 

than  promife  to  take  the  contrary  fide*    When  Granius 

Petronius  was  taken  by  Scipto,  in  Africa,  Scipio,  having 

put  his  companions  to  death,  frnt  him  word,  H  that  he 

*c  gave  him  his  life,  for  he  was  a  man  of  quality  and  a 

*'  queftor ;"  Petronius  returned  for  anfwer,  M  that  O* 

*'  far's  foldiers  were  wont  to  give  life  to  others  +,  and 

•  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cmfar.  ft  A,  5S.  defer  makes  the  ftwrfbtrtart  thirty 
ftpjifafidf  t  Plur^rcb,  in  ^e  life  of  C¥&r»  tbap.  5. 

*<  not 
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«  not  to  receive  it ;"  and  immediately,  with  Ids  own 
hand,  killed  himfelf. 

Of  their  fidelity  there  are  infinite  examples  ;  amongft 
which,  that  of  tbofe  who  were  befieged  in  .  ride|itr  of  tbe 
Saiona,  a  city  that  flood  for  Csefar  againft    g»rrifon  of  s»» 
Pompey,  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  on  ac-    E**- 
count  of  an  extraordinary  accident  that  there  happened, 
Marcus  Oftavius  kept  them  cloie  befieged ;  they  within 
being  reduced  to  extreme  neceffity,  fo  that,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  men,  moft  of  them  being  either  flain  or  wound- 
ed \  they  had  fet  all  their  Haves  at  liberty,  and  had  been 
conftrained  to  cut  off  all  the  women's  hair,  to  twift  in* 
ftead  of  cordage,  befidea  a  wonderful  dearth  of  victuals, 
yet  they  continued  rdblute  never  to  yield :  after  having 
.drawn  the  fiege  to  a  great  length,  by  which  O&avius 
was  ^rown  more  negligent,  and  left  attentive  to  his  en- 
-terprize,  they  made  choice  of  one  day  about  noon,  and, 
bavipg  firft  placed  the  women  and  children  upon  the 
walls  to  make  a  (taw,  they  (allied  upon  the  befiegeis 
with  fuch  fury,  that,  having  routed  the  firft  fecond  and 
.  third  corps,  and  afterwards  the  fourth,  and  then  the  reft, 
.  and  beaten  them  all  out  of  their  trenches,  they  purfued 
them  even  to  their  fhips ;  and  Odavius  himfelf  was 
forced  to  fly  to  Dyrrachtum,  where  Pompey  lay.     I  do 
pot  at  prefent,  remember,  that  I  have  met  with  any 
,  other  example,  where  the  befieged  ever  gave  the  bc- 
fiegers  a  total  defeat,  and  won  the  field ;  nor  that  a  fally 
ever  was  attended  with  a  pure  and  entire  vidory, 
♦ 

I 

CHAP.     XXXV. 
Of  Three  good    Women, 

I  H  £  Y  do  not  run  thirteen  to  a  dozen  as  every  one 
knows,  and  efpecially  in  the  duties 
image ;  for  that  is  a  bargain  full  of    T™«  £2^*  • 
fo  many  nice  circumftances,  that  it  is  hard    g0Q  nwma*e* 
for  a  woman's  will  to  keep  to  it  long :  men,  though 

»  GB&rtkc  Bdlt  Cif  tt.  Jib.  L  cap.  .j.  . 

their 
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their  condition  be  fbmerhing  better  under  that  rie,  havi 
yet  enough  to  do  :  the  true  touchftone  and  teft  of  a 
happy  marriage  refpe&s  the  time  of  their  cohabitation 
only,  whether  k  has  been  conftant,  mild,  loyal,  aqd 
commodious. 

In  our  age,  women  commonly  refervc  the  publication 
Id  i  ne*$  °^  l^cn  g°°doitices,  and  their  vehement 
+fAAiofk  of  the  *  affedion  for  their  hufbands,  till  rhey  have 
mom**,  wbo »  h«-     i0ft  thcm ;  or,  at  leatt,  then  it  is  that  they 

«er  declare  their       ,   .  c      r     ,     .  ,      .,, 

love  for  th«ir  detgn  to  give  proofs  of  their  good-will : 
iHtOaixit   till       A  too  flow  teftimony,  and  that  comes  tod 

rtcy  *re  dead.         j^  .  fay  wWch  they  mhcr  manifeft>  that 

ihey  never  loved  them  till  death  Their  life  is  full  of 
combuftion,  their  death  full  of  love  and  courtefy :  as 
fathers  conceal  their  aflfedions  from  their  children,  wo 
•men  likewife  conceal  theirs  from  their  Hulbands  to  main- 
tain a  modeft  refped.  This  is  a  royltcry  1  do  not  reliih ; 
it  is  to  much  purpofe  that  they  fcratch  themfelves,  and 
tear  their  hair,  I  whifper  in  a  waiting-woman's,  or  a  fe- 
cretary's  ear,  "  How  were  they  f  How  did  they  live  toge- 
*  rher ?"  I  always  have  that  faying  in  my  head,  Jan&an- 
Hus  marent  qtue  minus  doknt :  "  they  make  the  rnoft  ado, 
**  who  are  leatt  concerned. '*  Their  whimpering  is  of- 
fenfive  to  the  living,  and  vain  to  the  dead :  we  would 
willingly  give  them  leave  to  laugh  after  we  are  dead, 
provided  they  will  fmile  upon  us  w hi lft  we  are  alive*  Is 
it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  revive  in  fprte,  that  (he  who 
fpit  in  my  face  whiift  I  was  in  being,  (hall  come  to  ktfs 
my  feet  when  I  am  no  more  ?  If  there  be  any  honour  in 
lamenting  a  hufband,  it  only  appertains  to  thofe  who 
fmiled  upon  them  whiHt  they  had  them  ;  let  thofe  who 
wept  during  their  lives,  laugh  at  their  deaths,  as  well 
outwardly  as  inwardly.  Befides,  never  regard  thofe  blub* 
bered  eyes  and  that  pitiful  vpice;  but  confider  .her  de- 
portment, her  complexion,  and  the  plumpnefs  of  her 
cheeks  under  all  thofe  formal  veils ;  it  is  there  the  difco- 
very  is  to  be  made.  There  are  few  who  do  not  merfd 
upon  it,  and  health  is  a  quality  that  cannot  lye :  that 
-'ftarched  and  ceremonious  countenance  looks  not  fo  much 
back  as  forward,  and  13  rather  intended  to  get- a  new  huf- 
band, 


band,  than  to  lament  the  old.  When  I  was  a  boy,  a 
very  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,,  who  is  yet  living,  and 
the  widow  of  a  prince,  had,  I  know  noc  what,  more  orna- 
ment in  her  drefs  than  our  laws  of  widowhood  will  well  al* 
low ;  which  being  reproached  with,  as  a  great  indecency, 
ihe  made  anfwer,  "  that  it  was  becaufe  (he  was  not  culti- 
*'  vating  more  friendihips,  and  would  never  marry  again/' 
I  have  here,  not  at  all  diflenting  from  our  cuftom* 
made  choice  of  three  women,  who  have  alfo  exprefied 
the  utmoft  of  their  goodnefs  and  affeftion  about  their 
hufbands  death  ;  yet  are  they  examples  of  another  kind 
than  are  now  in  ufe,  and  fo  fevere^  as  will  hardly.be 
drawn  into  imitation.  s 

The  younger  Pliny  *  had,  near  a  houfe  of  his  in  Italy, 
«  neighbour,  who  was  excedingly  tormented  with  cer* 
tain  ulcers  in  his  private  parts ;  bis  wife,  finding  him 
languifti  fo  long,  intreated  that  he  would  give  her  leave 
to  fee,  and  at  leifure  to  confider  of  the  date  of  his  dif- 
-eafe,  adding,  that  Ihe  would  freely  tell  him  what  ihe 
thought  of  it :  this  permiffion  being  obtained,  Ihe  cu~ 
,  riouily  examined  the  bufinefs,  found  it  impoflible  he  could 
ever  be  cured,  and  that  all  he  was  to  expedt,  was  to  lin- 
ger out  a  painful  and  miferable  life  for  a  great  while; 
therefore,  as  the  moft  fure  and  fovereign  remedy,  (he  re- 
folutely  advifed  him  to  kill  himfelf :  but  finding  him  a 
little  tender  and  backward  in  fo  rude  an  attempt ;  "  Do 
"  not  think,  my  deay,  (faid  ihe,)  that  I  have  not  an  equal 
"  feeling  of  the  torments  which  I  fee  thou  end ur eft,  and 
-**  that,  to  deliver  myfelf  from  them,  I  will  not  myfelf 
$t  make  ufe  of  the  fame  remedy  I  have  prefcribed  to 
4€  thee  :  I  will  accompany  thee  in  the  cure,  as  I.  have 
. f  *  done  in  the  difeafe ;  fear  nothing,  but  believe  that  wc 
"  fhall  have  pleafure  in  this  paflage  that  is  to  free  us 
€€  from  fo  many  miferies,  and  go  off  happily  together.* 
Having  faid  this,  and  roufed  up  her  hulband's  courage, 
ihe  refolved  that  they  ihould  throw  themfelves  headlong 
into  the  fea,  out  of  a  window  that  leaned  over  it ;  and 
that  (he  might  maintain,  to  the  laft,  the  loyal  and  vehe- 
ment aflfedion  wherewith  ihe  had  embraced  him  during 

•  Ep.  24*  lib.  vi.  * 
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his  life,  (he  would  yet  have  him  die  in  her  asms  |  but 
for  fear  they  ftouid  fail,  and  left  they  fhould  leave  their 
hold  in  the  fall,  and  through  fear,  (he  tied  herfelf  fad 
to  him  by  the  waift,  and  fo  gave  up  her  own  life  to 
procure  her  hufband's  repofe.  This  was  a  woman  of 
a  mean  family,  and,  even  amongft  that  condition  of 
people  it  is  no  very  new  thing  to  fee  fome  examples  of 
uncommon  good-nature. 

■  ■  ■  ■   ■       exfrema  per  illos 

Juflitia  exctdens  terHs  veftigtaftdt  *. 

From  hence  Aftrsea  took  "her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  fteps  appear. 

•The  other  two  are  noble  ind  rich,  where  examples 
of  virtue  are  rarely  lodged,.  Arria,  the  wife  of  Cecina 
Paetu^,  a  confular  pcrfen,  was  the  mother  of  another  Ar- 
ria,  the  wife  of  Thrafea  Paetus,  whofe  virtue  was  fo  re* 
jiowned  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and,  by  means  of  this  fon- 
in-law,  the  grand  mother  of  Fannia:  for  the  refem* 
blaoce  of  the  name  of  thefe  men  and  women,  and  their 
y  h  fortunes,  had  led  many  into  a  miftake. 
death  dfArrU*  This  firft  Arria  (her  huiband  Cecina  P»- 
tbe  wife  of  Cc-  tus  having  been  made  prifoner  by  fome 
tin*  P«tus.  of  Ac  etnperor  Claudius's  people,  after 

JScribonianus's  defeat,  whofe  party  he  had  embraced  in  the 
war)  "  begged  of  thofe  who  were  carrying  him  prifoner 

-"  to  Rome,  that  they  would  take  her  into  their  (hip, 
"  where  (he  (hould  be  of  much  lefs  charge  and  trouble 

' "  to  them  than  a  great  many  perfons  they  muft  other- 
4*  wife  have  to  attend  her  huiband,  and  that  (he  alone 

>'  would  undertake  to  ferve  him  in  his  chamber,  bis 
"  kitchen  and  all  other  offices  f."  But  they  refufed  her, 
wherefore  (he  put  herfelf  into  a  fifhiog-boat  (he  hired  on 

^  a  fcdden,  and  in  that  manner  followed  him  from  Scla- 
vonta.  Being  come  to  Rome,  Junia,  the  widow  of 
Scribonianus,  one  day,  confidering  the  refemblance  of 
their  fortunes,  and  aecofting  her  m  the  emperor's  pre- 
sence, in  a  familiar  way*  (he  rudely  repulfed  her  with 

.  thefe  words,  "  Shall  1,.  (faid  (he,)  fpeak  to  thee,  or  give 

a  Virg.Georg.  lib.  ii,  ?er.  47ji  f  .Wi»*  ep.  16.  lib.  in. 

*«car 


u  ear  to  any  thing  thou  feyeft ;  to  thee,  in  whofe  .  lap 
"  Scribonianus  was  flaio,  and  thou  yet  alive?"  Thefe 
word?,  with  feveral  other  figns,  gave  her  friends  t9,un- 
derftand,  that  (he  would  undoubtedly  difpatch  herfelf, 
impatient  of  fupnortiug  her  hufhand's  fortune*     And 
Thrafea,  her  fon-m-Iaw,  befeeching  her  not  to  throw  a- 
way  herfelf,  and  faying  to  her, <#  What  I  if  I  (hould  run 
/*  the  fame  fortune  tbfct  Orctna  had  done,  would  you 
u  that  your  daughter,  t&y  wife,  fhould  do  the  fame  f" 
*«  Would  I ?  (replied  ffce,)  yea,  yes,  I  would,  if  flie  had 
u  lived  as  long,  and  in  as  good  agreement  with  thee  as 
,"  I  h&ve  done  with  my  huibaod."    Thefe  anfwers  made 
jhem  more  careful  of  |h*f,  and  co  have  a  more  watchful 
/eye  on  her  deportment.  -  One  day,  having  faid  to  thoife 
that  looked  to  her,  u  It  is  to  mirth  purpofe  that  you 
**  take  a]I  this  paioe  to  prevent  nie  ;  you  may  indeed 
"  make  pie  die  an  ill  death,  but  to  keep  me  from  dying 
"  is  not  in  your  power;"  a  fid,  fuddenly  rufliing  from  a 
chair  wherein  ihe  far,  flie  ran  her  head  madly,  with  all 
her  force,  again  tfce  next  wall,  by  which  blow  being 
laid  flat  in  a  fwooa,  and  very  much  wounded,  after  they 
had  with  much  ado  brought  her  to  herfelf,  "  I  told 
"  you>  (faid  flie,)  that,  if  you  refufed  me  fome  eafy 
"  wpy  of  dyings  I  ifeoald  find  out  another,  how  painful 
«  foever."  The  cancktfion  of  fo  admirable  a  virtue-was 
thus ;    her    hpfoaiid    Partus,    not  having   refolution 
enough  of  hi*,owa  to  difpatch  himfelf,  as  he  was  by  the 
emperor's  cruelty  eejoimd ;  one  day,  amongft  others, 
having  firft  employed  all  the  reafons  and  exhortations 
which  ihe  thought  raoft  prevalent,  to  perfuade  him  to 
it,  ihe  fnatched  the  poniard  he  wore  from  his  fide,  and, 
holding  it  ready  in  her  hand,  to  make  ihort  of  her  ad- 
monitions, "  Do  thus,  Psetus,"  faid  ihe ;  and  in  the-farnc 
inftant  gave  herfelf  a  moral  ftab  in  her  bread,  and  then, 
drawing  it  out  of  die  wound,  prefehted  it  to  him,  ending 
her  life  with  this  noble,  generous,  and  immortal  fayiog, 
P<tt4,  *on  Met*  "  Pjeftis, .  it  hurts  me  not ^Tiaving  only 
fireqgch  to  pronounoe  thofe  never  to  be  forgotten  wo*d*r 

Cafta  fuo  gladium  cum  traderet  Arria  P*!^ 
$*to  dt-vifteriln  traxcrat  if  fa  *fuis : 

Si 
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Si  qua  fides,  vulnus  quod  feci,  nan  Met,  inquit  J 
Sed  quod  in  fades,  idmbi,  P*te,  dakt  *. 

When  the  chafte  Arria  gave  the  recking  fword, 
*    That  had  new  gor'd  her  heart,  to  her  dear  lord ; 
Paetus,  the  wound  I've  made  hurts  not,  quoth  (he  ; 
The  wound  which  thou  wilt  make,  'tis  that  hurts  me. 

The  adion  was  much  more  noble  in  itfelf,  and  of  a 
richer  dye  than  the  poet  could  oxprefs ;  for  flie  was  (b 
Jfar  from  being  deterred  by  her  hufband's  wound  and 
/death,  and  her  own*  that  fhe  had  been  the  promotrefs 
$od  advifer  of  both ;  but,  having  performed  this  high 
ind  courageous  enterprize  only  tor  her  hufband's  con- 
venience, fhe  had,  even  in  the  laft  gafp  of  her  life,  no 
other  concern  but  for  him,  and  for  difpoffeffing  him  of 
the  fear  of  dying  with  her.  Paetus  prefently  (truck  himfelf 
to  the  heart  with  the  fame  weapon,  afliamed,  I  believe, 
So  have  flood  in  need  of  fo  dear  and  precious  an  example. 
,    Pompeia  Paulina,  a  young  and  very  noble  Roman 

lady,  had  married  Seneca  in  his  extreme 

Seneca's  wire.         ^  agc>   j^  ^  hopcfal  pup^  fcnt  hi$ 

guards  to  denounce  the  fentence  of  death  to  him,  which 
was  performed  after  this  manner  :  when  the  Roman  em* 
perors  of  thofe  times  had  condemned  any  man  of  qua- 
lity, they  fent  to  him,  by  their  officers,  to  chufe  what 
death  he  would,  and  to  make  that  election  within  fucn 
or  fuch  a  time,  which  was  limited,  according  to  their 
indignation,  to  a  fhorter  or  longer  period,  that  they 
might  therein  have  leifure  to  difpofe  or  their  affairs ;  ancT 
fometimes  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  doing  it,  by 
the  ibortnefs  of  the  time.  If  the  condemned  feemed 
unwilling  to  fubmit  to  the  order,  they  had  people  rea- 
\ly  at  hand  to  execute  it,  either  by  cutting  the  veins  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  or  by  compelling;  them  to  fwallow  a 
draught  of  poifori  :  but  perfons  of  honour  would  not 
flay  this  neceffity,  and  made  ufe  of  their  own  phyficians 
and  furgeoris  for  this  purpofe.  +  Seneca,  with  a  calm 
god  Heady  countenance,  heard  the  charge,  and  then 

•  Mart.  fib.  L  cp.  14.  f  Tacit.  Anaal.  lib.  ay.  cap.  ft,  6  V 

call- 


-  catted  fbt  papfr  to  write  his  will,  .which  being  denied 
by  the  captain,  he  turned  himfelf  towards  his  friends, 
laying  to  them,  "  Since  I  cannot  leave  you  any  other 
acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  I  have  to  you,  I 
lqave  you,  at  lead,  the  bed  thing  I  have,  namely,  the 
u  image- of  my  life  and  manners,  which  I  intreat  you  to 
"  keep  irt  memory  of  me  ;  that,  fo  doing,  you  majr 
*'  acquire  the  glory  of  fincere  and  real  friends."  One 
while  appealing  the  forrow  he  (aw  them  in,  with  gentle 
words,  and  then  railing  his  voice  to  reprove  them; 
••  What,  faid  he*  is.  become  of  all  our  fine  precepts  of 
"  philofophy  ?  What  is  become  of  all  the  provifions  we 
# "  have  (o  many  years  laid  in  again  ft  the  accidents  of  for* 
•*■  tune  ?  Was  Nero's  cruelty  unknown  to  us  ?  What 
t "  could  we  expeQ:  from  him  who  had  murdered  his  mo- 
,"  rhfrand  his  brother,  but  that  he  fhouldput  his  go- 
u  yc*iK>r  to  death*  who  had  bred  him  up  and  educated 
"  him  ?"  After  fpeaking  thefe  wprds,  he  turned  himfelf 
tpwaftfc.his  wife,  and  embracing  her  fall  in  his  arms, 
as,  .her  heart  and  ftrength  failing  her,  ihe  was  ready  to 
fink  down  with  grief, .  he  begged  of  her,  "  for  his  fake 
.**  to  bear  this  accident  with  a  little  more  patience,  telling 
"  her,  that  now  the  hour  was  come  wherein  he  was  to  ' 
"  (hew,  not  by  any  more  argument  and  reafon,  but  by 
€€  effed,  the  fruit  he  had  reaped  from  his  ftudies  ;  and 
"  that  he  really  embraced  his  death,  not  only  without 
"  grief,  but  with  joy  :  wherefore,  my  deareft,  faid  hc^ 
"  do  not  dUhonour  it  with  thy  tears,  that  it  may  not 
"  feem  as  if  thou  loveft  thyfelf  more  than  my  reputa- 
."  tion*:  Moderate  thy  grief,  and  comfort  thyfelf  in  the 
**  knowledge  thou  haft  had  of  me  and  of  my  actions,  leacU 
**  ing  the  remainder  of  thy  life  in  the  fame  virtuous  man* 
V  ner  thou  haft  hitherto  done/'  To  this  Paulina,  having 
a  little  recovered  her  fpirits,  and  warmed  her  great  fold 
with  a  moft  generous,  affe&ion ,  replied,  "  No,  Seneca* 
"  (faid  flie,)  I  am  not  a  woman  to  fuffer  you  to  go 
5'  without  my  company  in  fuch  a  neceffity  ;  I  will  not 
"  have  you  to  think  that  the  virtuous  examples  of  your 
**  life  have  not  yet  taught  me  how  to  die  well,  and 
"  when  can  1  ever  better,  or.  more  decently  do  it,  ,or  more 
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*'  to  my  own  define,  than  with  you  ?  Therefore  allure 
tc  yourfclf  I  will  go  along  with  you."  Seneca,  faking  this 
fo  amiable  and  gorious  refolution  of  his  wife  exceeding 
kindly  at  ber  hands,  and  being  alfo  Willing  to  free  him* 
felf  from  the  fear  of  leaving  her  expofed  to  the  mercy 
and  cruelty  of  his  enemies  after  his  death  J  "  I  hate, 
"  Paulina,  (faid  he,)  *  fufficiently  toftraded  thee  what 
"  would  ferve  thee  to  live  happily ;  but  thou  more  covet* 
eft,  I  fee,  the  honour  of  dying :  in  truth,  I  will  not 
grudge  it  thee  ;  the  conftancy  and  refolution  io  our 
"  common  end  may  be  the  fame,  but  the  beauty  and 
<*  glory  of  thy  part  is  greater."    This  faid,  the  furgeons 
-at  the  fame  time  cut  the  veins  of  both  their  arms,  but, 
i>ecaufe  thofe  of  Seneca  being  more  flirunk  up,  as  wtO 
with  age  as  abftinence,  made  his  blood  flow  too  flowty, 
lie  commanded  them  likewife  to  open  die  veins  of  his 
thighs  ;  and,  left  the  torments  he  endured  from  it  might 
pierce  his  wife's  heart,  and  alfo  to  free  himfolf  from  the 
.affiidion  of  feeing  her  in  fo  bad  a  condition,  after  having 
taken  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  her,  "  he  isNreated  Jhe 
"  would  fuffer  them  to  carry  her  into  the  next  room," 
which  they  accordingly  did ;   but,   all  thefe  incifions 
being  not  enough  to  make  him  die,  be  commanded 
Statius  Anneus  -f-,  his  phyfician,  to  give  him  a  draught 
of  poifon,  which  had  not  much  better  effed ;  for,  by 
reafon  of  the  weaknefs  and  coldnefs  of  his  limbs,  it 
could  not  reach  to  his  heart,  wherefore  they  were  fore* 
ed  to  fuperadd  a  very  hot  bath  ;  and  then,  feeling  his 
end  approach,  whilft  he  had  breath,  he  continued  excel- 
lent difcourfes  upon  the  fubjed  of  his  prefent  condition, 
which  his  fecretaries  wrote  down,  as  long  as  they  could 
hear  his  voice ;  and  his  la  ft  words  were  long  after  in'  high 
honour  and  efteem  amongft  men,  and  it  is  a  great  lofs 
to  us,  that  they  were  not  preferved  down  to  our  times  t 
then,  feeling  the  laft  pangs  of  death,  with  the  bloody 
water  of  the  bath  he  bathed  his  head,  faying,  "  this 
**  water  I  dedicate  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer**  Nero,  rbe* 
ing  prefently  advertifed  of  all  this,  fearing  left  the  death 
fef  Paulina,  who  was  one  of  the  beft  defcended  ladies  of 

•  Tacit.  AftfisJ.  lib.  xv.  oap.  fja         -     f  Idem,  ibid.  cap.  64. 
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fU>me$  and  againft  whom  be  had  no  particular  enmity, 
flipuld  torn  to  Ms  reproach,  he  fent  orders  #,  in  all  bade, 
to  bind  up  her  wounds,  which  her  attendants,  without 
his  knowledge*  had  done  before;  Jhe  being  already  half 
dead,  and  without  any  manner  of  fenfe.  Thus,  though 
ihe  lived,  contrary  to  her  own  defigd,  it  was  Very  Jio- 
nourably,  and  continent  with  her  own  virtue ;  her  pale 
complexion  ever  after  manifefting  how  much  of  her  vital 
fpirit  was  run  out  of -her  grounds. 

Thefe  are  my  three  very  true  dories,  which,  I  think, 
I  find  as  diverting,  and  as  tragic,  as  any 
of  thofe  we  make  of  our  own  heads  where-    ?1!lJrlterL0' 

.  *_  •         i  ■  'tragwiy  mint 

with  to  entertain   the  common  people;    have  receurfe 
and  1  wonder  they  who  are  addi&ed  to    *°  bf?-yJ0^ 
fuch  relations  do  not  rather  cull  out  ten    Ji,tir!pUy^ 
tboufand  very  fine  dories,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  very  good  authors,  that  would  fare  them  the 
trouble  of  invention,  and  be  more  ufeful  and  entertain- 
ing.    Whoever  would  compofe  a  whok  play  from  them 
would  need  to  add  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  connexion 
only,  as  it  were  the  folder  of  metal ;  and  might,  by  this 
means,  compile  a  great  many  true  events  of  all  forts, 
dHpofing  and  diversifying  them  according  as  the  beauty 
of  the  work  fhould  require,  after  the  lame  manner  al- 
moft  as  Ovid  has  patched  up  his  Metamorphofis  oft^h^t 
infinite  number  of  various  fables. 

In  this  lad  couple  it  is  moreover  worthy  ofconfider* 
ation,  *€  that  Paulina  voluntarily  offered    se^v.  grttt 
"  to  lofe  her  life  for  the  love  of  her  huf-    atfe&ioii  to  bit 
"  band,  and  that  her  hulband  had  for-    wife- 
4C  merly  alfo  forbore  dying  for  the  love  of  her/1     There 
is  no  mighty  counterpoife  in  this  exchange  as  to  as;  but, 
according  to  his  Stoical  humour,  I  prefume  be  thought 
lie  had  done  *s  much  for  her,  in  prolonging  his  life  upon 
her  account,  as  if  he  had  died  for  her.  Jn  one  +  of  his 
letters  to  Lucifius,  after  he  has  given  him  to  underdand, 
that,  being  feized  with  an  ague  in  Roane,  lie  prefently 
took  coach  to  go  to  a  houfe  he  had  in  the  .country,  con- 
trary to  hij  wife's  opinion,  wh$  would  by  all  means  pec- 

*  *&tie.  Aonal.  lib.  *v.  «ap.4*  *f  fcplft,  dr. 
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fuade  him  to  ftay;  and  that  he.  told  her,  "That  the 

"  ague  he  was  feized  with  was  not  a  fever  of  the  body,  but 

"  of  the  place :"  it  follows  thus;  "  She  let  me  go,  fays  he, 

C4  with  giving  me  a  flridt  charge  of  my  health  :  now  1, 

41  who  know  that  her  life  is  involved  in  mine,  begin  to 

"  make  much  of  myfclf,  that  I  may  preferve  her;  and  I 

"  lofe  the  privilege,  my  age  has  given  me,  of  being  more 

u  conftant  and  refolute  in  many  things,  when  I  call  to 

"  mind,  that  there  is  a  young;  lady  who  is  interefted  in 

"  this  old  jiwn's  health  ;  and, Tince  1  cannot  perfuade  her 

"  to  love  me  more  courage  oufly,  {he  makes  me  more  fol- 

"  licitoufly  to  love  myfclf ;  for  we  muft  allow  fomething 

ct  to  honeft  affedtions;  and  fometimes,  though  occaiions 

"  importune  us  to  the  contrary,  we  muft  call  back  life, 

**  even  though  it  be  with  torment;   we  muft  hold  the 

"  foul  within  our  teeth,  fince  the  rule  of  living  amoegft 

"  good  men  is  not  fo  long  as  they  pleafc,  but  as  long  as 

"  they  ought :  he  that  loves  not  his  wife  and  his  friend 

€i  fo  well  as  to  prolong  his  life  for  them,  but  will  obfti- 

"  nately  die,  is  too  delicate  and  too  effeminate :  the  foul 

"  muft  impofe  this  upon  itfelf,  when  the  utility  of  our 

"  friends  does  fo  require  :  we  muft  fometimes  lend  our- 

"  felves  to  our  friends,  and,  when  we  would  die  for  our- 

u  felves,  muft  break  that  refolution  for  their  fakes :   it  is 

4C  a  teftimony  of  a  noble  courage  to  return  to   life  for 

"  the  fake  of  another's,   as  many  excellent  perfons  have 

*c  done:    and  it  is  a  mark  of  Angular  good-nature  to  pre- 

<€  ferve  old  age  (of  which  the  greateft  convenience  is  an 

"•  indifference  fcr  its  duration,  and  a  more  flout  and  dii- 

u  dainful  ufe  of  life)  when  a  man  perceives  that  this  ci- 

cc  fice  is  pleafing,  agreeable,  and  ufeful  to  fomc  perfon 

4*  whom  we  are  very  fond  of;  and  a  man  reaps  a  very 

"  pleafing  reward  from  it ;  fot  what  can  be  more  delight- 

■c  fill  than  to  be  fb  dearto ;pnc's  wife,  as,'  upon  her  ac- 

"  count,  to  become  dear  to  one's  felt?  Thus  has  my 

"Paulina  imputed  to  me  not  only  her  fears,  but  my 

"  own ;  it  has  not   been  fuffident  for  me  to  tonfider 

"  how  refolutely  I  could  die,  but  1  have  alfo  coufidered 

"  how  unable  flic  would  be  to  bear  it:  I  am  enforced  to 

**  live,  and  fometimes  to  live  is  magnanimity  "  Thefe  are 

his  own  excellent  words,  according  to  his  ufual  manner. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XXXVI. 

O/*  three  mojl  excellent  Men. 

IF  I  fhbuld  be  aiked  who  I  prefer,  of  all  the  men 
that  Have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  would  anfwer, 
*fc  that  I  think  three  more  excellent  than  Homer  prcfer- 
"  all  the  reft  :*'  one  of  them  Homer;  not  red  tothegcht. 
but  Ariftotle  and  Varro,  for  example,  cft*«niufc«- 
were  perhaps  as  learned  as  he;  and  poflibly  Virgif  might 
compare  with  him,  even  in  his  own  art;  I  leave  this, to 
be  determined  by  fuch  as  know  them  both ;  I,  who,  jfor 
my  part,  underftand  but  one  of  them,  can  only  fay  this, 
according  to  my  poor  talent,  "  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
"  Mufes  themfelves  ever  furpaffed  the  Roman." 

Tale  fact '/  carmen  do3d  tejiudine,  quale 
Cyntbius  impofitis  temperat  articulis  *. 

As  rapt'rous  joys  his  lute  and  verfe  infpire,    • 

As  when  we  hear  Apollo's  voice  and  lyre.  > 

And  yet  in  this  judgment  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  it  is 
chiefly  from  Homer  that  Virgil  derives  his  excellence; 
that  he  is  his  guide  and  teacher;  and  that  the  Iliad  only 
has  fupplied  him  with  body  and  matter,  out  of  which;  to 
compofe  his  great  and  divine  JEneis.  I  do  not  reckon 
upon  that  alone,  but  take  in  feveral  other  circumftances 
that  render  this  poet  admirable  to  me,  even  as  it  were 
above  human  condition  :  and,  in  truth,  I  often  wonder, 
that  he  who  has  eredted,  and  by  his  authority  given  fo 
many  deiries  reputation  in  the  world,  was  not  deified 
himfelf,  being  both  blind  and  poor,  and  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fciences,  before  they  were  reduced 
into  rule  and  certain  obfervations,  that  all  thofc  who  have 
fince  taken  upon  them  to  eftablifh  governments,  to  carry 
on  wars,  and  to  write  either  of  philofophy  or  religion,  of 
what  fed:  foever,  or  of  the  arts,  have  made  ufe  of  him,  as 

•  Propert.  lib.  ii.  eleg.  ult.  ver,  79,  So, 
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of  a  mod  perfect  inftrudor,  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
things ;  and  of  his  books  as  a  nurfeiy  of  all  forts  of 
learning : 

§{ui  quid  Jit  putcbfumy  quid  tttrpe,  quid  utile,  quid  ***, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Cbryfifpo  ac  Crantorc  dixit  *. 

Who  hath  what's  brave,  what's  bafe,  what's  hurtful, 

and  what's  good, 
Clearer  than  Grantor  or  Chryfippus  fltew'd. 

and  as  this  other  fays, 

a  quo  teufonte  fertnni 


Vatum  Pitriis  lair  a  rigantur  aquis  -f% 

At  that  clear  fpring  the  poets  take  their  fwill, 
Which  ever  flows  from  the  Pierian  hill. 

and  another, 

Ad  Heliconiadum  comitcs*  quorum  unus  Homer  us 
Aftra  pot  it  us  J. 

Of  all  the  poets,  Homer  is  alone 

Judg'd  the  mod  worthy  of  the  Mufes' throne. 

i 

and  another, 

■  ■  cujufque  eu  ore  prifufo 

Omms  pofteritas  laticcs  in  cefmina  duxit, 
Amnemque  in  tenuis  aufa  tji  deductrc  rftos, 
Uniusfacunda  bonis  $. 

— from  whofe  abundant  fpring 

Succeeding  poets  draw  the  fongs  they  ling ; 
From  him  they  take,  fromhimadorn  their  themes, 
And  into  little  channels  cut  his  dream?; 
Rich  in  his  ftore 

It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  that  he  has  made 
the  moft  excellent  production  that  can  poffibly  be ;  tor 

•  Hor.  lib.  i.  epift.  «.  ?er.  3.        f  Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  til.  cleg.  9.  ver.  *$ 
J  Lucret.  lib.  Hi.  Yen  1050.  $  Manil.  Aftron.  lib.  iu  ver .  S,  &c. 
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the  ordinary  birth  of  things  is  imperfeft ;  they  thrive 
and  gather  ftrength  by  growing :  whereas  he  has  ren- 
dered e?en  the  infancy  of  poefyf  and  Qf  feveral  other  fci- 
ences,  mature,  perfect,*  and  complete.  For  this  reafoft 
he  may  be  called  the  firft  and  the  laft  of  the  poets,  ac- 
cording to  the  fair  teftimony  antiquity  has  left  us  of  him, 
u  *  that,  as  there  was  none  before  him  whom  he  could 
«*  imitate,  fo  there  has  been  none  fince  that  could  imi- 
*'  tare  him.v  His  words,  according  to  Ariftotlef,  are 
the  only  words  that  have  motion  and  aftion,  and  are  the 
only  fubftantial  words.  Alexander  the  Great,  having 
found  a  rSch  little  coffer  tfmongft  Darius's  fpoils  J,  gave 
order  it  "  fhould  be  referved  For  him  to  keep  his  Homer 
«*  in  in  faying,  4t  that  he  was  the  beft  and  and  moft 
M  faithful  counfellor  he  had  in  his  military  affairs  §.  For 
the  fame  reafon  it  was  that  Cleomenes,  the  fon  of  Anax- 
andridas,  faid,  "  that  he  was  the  Lacedemonian  poet, 
"  becaufehe  was  the  beft  matter  for  the  difcipline  of  war  ||. 
This  fingular  and  particular  commendation  is  alfo  left  of 
him  in  the  judgment  of  Plutarch,  "  that  he  is  the  only 
"  author  in  the  world  that  never  glutted  nor  difgufted  his 
"  readers,  prefcnthig  himfeif  always  in  different  lights, 
*•  aad  always  flourifhing  in  fome  new  grace  f."  That 
merry  droll  Akibiades,  having  a&ed  one  who  pretended 
to  learning  |  for  a  book  o£  Homer,  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear  becaufe  he  had  none,  which  he  thought  as  fcan- 
dalous  as  we  fhould  for  one  of  our  priefts  to  be  without 
a  Breviary.  Xenophanes  complained  one  day  to  Hiero, 
the  tyrant  of  SyTacufe,  "  that  he  was  fo  poor  he  had  not 
"  wherewithal  to  maintain  two  fervants  :**  the  tyrant  re- 
plied, "  Homer,  who  wai  much  poorer  than  you  are**, 
"  keeps  above  ten  thoufand  now  he  is  dead."  What  did 
Panaerius  leave  unfaidff  when  he  called  Plato  the  Homer 
of  phflofophers  ?  Betides,  what  glory  can  be  compared 
to  his?  Nothing  is  fo  frequent  in  men's  mouths  as  l\is 

•  V«ltei>  Patercirii  Hi*,  lib.  i;  cap.  j .  f  Airift.  de  Politica,  ct*. 

s*  X  *!*«-  Nat.  Hift.  Ub.  vii.  «ap.  %9.  §  Plutarch,  in  the  life 

of  Alexander,  cap.  ».       H  In  the  Notable  fayings  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
fl  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Loquacity,  chap.  5.  4.  Idem,  in  the 

life  of  Aicibiades,  chap.  3.        ••  Idem,  in  the  Notable  faying*  of  the 
ancient  kings,  ice.  at  the  word  Hiero.  ft  Ctc.  Tufc.  Quacft.  lib.  i. 

»p.  3.. 
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name  and  works ;  nothing  fo  known  and  received  as 
Troy,  Helen,  and  the  war  about  her,  when  perhaps  there 
was  never  any  fuch  thing.  Our  children  are  ftill  called 
by  names  that  he  feigned  above  three  thoufand  years  ago. 
Who  is  ignorant  of  the  ftory  of  Heftor  and  Achilles  > 
Not  only  fome  particular  families,  but  molt  nations  feek 
their  original  in  his  inventions.  Mahomet,  the  fecond  of 
that  name,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  writing  to  our  Pope 
Pius  the  fecond  ;  "  I  am  aftonifhed,  fays  he,  that  the 
."  Italians  ihould  appear  againft  me,  confidering  that  we 
"  have  our  common  defcent  from  the  Trojans;  apd  that 
."  it  concerns  me,  as  well  as  it  does  them,  to  revenge  the 
*'  blood  of  Hedfror  upon  the  Greeks,  whom  they  coun- 
"  tenance  againft  me."  Is  it  not  a  noble  farce  wherein 
kings,  republics,  and  emperors  have  fo  many  ages  played 
their  parts,  and  to  which  all  this  vaft  univerfe  ferves  for 
a  theatre?  Seven  Grecian  cities  contended  for  his  birth, fo 
much  honour  did  he  derive  even  from  his  obfeurity. 

Smyrna*  RbeJus>Cc!opl>on,Salamis9Cbios,/lrgcSy  Athens*. 
The  fecond  of  my  three  perfonages  is  Alexander  the 

Great :  for  whoever  will  confider  the  age 

5S*t?tht  £C  at  which  he  began  his  cnterprizes;  the 
cond  of  theft        fmall:  means  by  which    he  effected    fo 

fona«$?  pCr"  glorious  a  defign  ;  the  authority  he  ob- 
tained, at  fo  (lender  an  age,  with  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  experienced  captains  of  the  world,  by  whom 
he  was  followed;  and  the  extraordinary  favour  where- 
with fortune  embraced  him,  and  rendered  him  fuccefsful 
in  fo  many  hazardous,  I  had  alrnoft  faid  rafh  deGgns 
of  his  I 

■■>  ■  ■  impel/ef$s  quicquid ftbi  fumma  petenti, 

Obfiaret,  gaudenfque  viamfecijfe  rutnd  f  f 

Whofe  high  defigns  no  hoftile  force  could  ftay, 
And  who  by  ruin  lov'd  to  clear  his  way. 

That  grandeur,  to  have,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years, 
paffed  victorious  through  the  whole  habitable  earth, 
and  in  half  a  life  to  have  attained  to  the  utmoft  effort 

♦  Aul.  Gcll.  lib.  iii.  cap,  ti.       +  Lucan.  lib.i.  yen  149,  150. 

of 
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of  human  nature :  fa  that  you  cannot  imagine  its  dura- 
tion, nor  the  continuance  of  his  increafe  in  virtue  and 
fortune,  to  a  due  maturity  of  age,  but  that  you  mult 
withal  imagine  fomething  more  than  man:  to  have  made 
fo  many  royal  branches  fpring  from  his  foldiers;  leaving 
the  world,  at  his  death,  divided  aaaongft  four  fucceflbrs, 
who  were  no  better  than  captains  of  his  army,  whofe 
pofterity  have  £o  long  continued,  and  maintained  that  vaft 
poffeffion;  fo  many  excellent  virtues  as  he  was  poffeffed 
of,  juftice,  temperance,  liberality,  truth  in  his  word, 
love  towards  his  own  people,  and  humanity  towards 
thofe  he  overcame.;  Jqt  his  manners,  in  general,  fecm, 
in  truth,  incapable,  of  £ny  juft  reproach,  though  fame 
particular  and  extraordinary  adtion  of  his  may,  perhaps, 
fall  under  cenfure.     But  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  on  to 
•great  things,  as  he  did,   with   the  ftridt  rules  of  juftice; 
fuch  as  he,  are  willing  to  be  judged  in  grofs,  by  the  go  • 
verning  piotive  of  their  adions.  The  ruin  of  Thebes ; - 
the  jnuraer  of  Menander  *  j  and  of  Epheftion*s  phy- 
fician  "|- ;  the  maffacre  of  fo  many  Perfian  prifoners  at 
orice ;  of  a  troop  of  Indian  foldiers  J,   not  without  pre- 
judice to  his  word  ;  and  of  the  Cofleyans  §,  fo  much  as 
to  the  very  children  ;  are  fallies  that  are  hot  well  to  be 
-excufed  :  for,  as  to  Clytus,  the  fault  was  more  than  re- 
compenfed  in  his  repentance,  and  that  very  adion,  as 
•  much  as  any  othet  whatever,  manifefts  the  gentlencfs  of 
fcis  nature;  a  nature  excellently  formed   to  goodnefs ; 
and  it  was  ingeniouily .  faid  of  him/  "that  he  had  his 
:*•  virtues  from  nature,  and  his  vices  from  fortune  || ." 
.  As  to  his  being  a  little  given  to  boafting,  and  a  little  too 
impatient  of  hearing  himfelf  ill  fpoken  of ;  and  as  to 
;  thpfe  mangers,  arms,  and  bits  he  caufed  to  be  ftrewed 
in  the  Indies ;   all  thofe  little  vanities,   methtnks,  may 
very  well  be  allowed  to  his  youth,   and  the  prodigious 
profperity   of    his   fortunes    and    who  will   confidcr, 
withal,  his  many  military  virtues,  his  diligence,  fore- 
fight,  patience,  difcipline,   fubtlcty,  magnanimity,  re* 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  cap.  18.       '  +  Idem,  ibid.  cap. 
*i.  0^  Curtius,  lib.  ii.  feci.  4-  t  Plutarch,  cap.  iS.  §  Idem, 

ibid. cap.  ai«  1  qjCurtiiif ,  lib.  x,  led.  5. 

O  o  4  folutionf 
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fototion,  and  good  fortune,,  wherein  (though  we  had  not 
had  the  authority  of  Hannibal  to  allure  ys)  he  was  the 
chief  of  men  ;  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  perfon,  even 
td  A  miracle,  and  his  majeftic  port,  with  a  face  fo 
young,  fo  ruddy,  and  fo  radiant : 

Quali*  ubi  otestni  ptrfufiu  Lucifer  undd9 
Qucm  Venus  mts  alios  aftrorum  diBgrt  rrnes, 
.    EMtulit  osfatrum  carlo,  tenebrafque  refolvit  *. 

So  doe*  the  day-ftar  from  the  ocean  rife, 
Above  all  lights,  grateful  to  Venus*  eyes ; 
Whtf n  he  from  heaven  darts  hi*  facred  light, 
And  diffipates  the  fullen  ftiatles  of  night. 

Whoever,  likewjfe,  confiders  the  excellency  of  his  know* 
ledge  and  capacity,  the  duration  and  grandeur  of  his  glo- 
ry, pure,  clear,  without  fpot  ar  envy;  and  that,  even  long 
after  his  death,  it  was  a  religious  belief,  that  his  very  me- 
dals brought  good  fortune  to  all  that  carried  them;  and 
that  more  kings  and  princes  have  written  of  his  ads, 
than  other  hiftorians  have  written  the  a&s  of  any  other 
king  or  prince  whatever  j  and  that,  to  ths*  very  day, 
.the  Mahometans,   who  defpife  all  other  hiftortes,  -jdmit 
of,  and  honour  his  atone,  by  a  fpecial  privilege :  who- 
ever, I  fay*  will  fefioufly  confider  all  thefe  particulars, 
will  confefs,  that  I  had  reafon  to  prefer  htm  before  Oe- 
far  himfelf,  who  alone  could  make  me  doubtful  in  my 
choice:  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  there  was  more 
of  his  own  conduct  in  his  exploits,  and  more  of  fortune  m 
thefe  of  Alexander,    They  were,  in  many  things,  equal, 
and,  perhaps,  C&far  had  the  advantage  in  fome  particu- 
lar qualities.     They  were  tiVo  fires,  or  two  torrents,  to 
ravage  the  world  by  feveral  ways ; 

Et  velut  immiffi  diverfis  partibus  ignes 
Arcntcm  in  fylvam,  et  virgulta  finantm  kutr*  i 
Aut  ubi  decurfu  rapid*  de  montibus  altis 
J)unt  font tam  fpumqfi  amnes,  et  in  aquors  eurruntt 
.  Qui/que  fum  populates  iter  f. 

•  ^Sncid,  lib,  viii.  tef.  jtj.  *C.         f  Ibid,  lib,  xii.  ?**.  |*f,  *c. 

And 
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And  like  to  fires  infev'ral  parts  apply VI 

To  a  dry  grove  of  crackling  laurel's  §dc ; 

Or  like  the  catara&9  of  foaming  rills, 

To  tumble  headlong  from  the  lofty  bills, 

To  batten  to  the  ocean ;  even  fo 

They  bear  all  down  before  them  where  they  go. 

But  though  Caefar's  ambition  was,  in  itfelf,  more  mode* 
rate,  it  was  fo  mifchievous,  having  the  ruin  of  hh  coun- 
try, and  the  univerfal  devaluation  of  the  world  for  its 
abominable  objed*,  that,  all  things  coltefted  together, 
and  put  into  the  balance,  I  cannot  but  incline  to  Alex- 
ander's fide. 

The  third  great  man,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft 
excellent  of  all,  is  Epaminondas :  of  glory    EpwilHMI4Mf , 
he  has  not  near  fo  much  as  the  other  two    the  third,  ami 
(which  alfo  is  but  a  part  of  the  fubftance    2JJJJJ*  •*" 
of  the  thing:)  of  valour  and  refolution, 
not  of  that  fort  which  is  pufhed  on  by  ambition,  but  of 
that  which  wifdom  and  reafon  plants  in  a  regular  foul, 
he  had  all  that  could  be  imagined.    Of  this  virtue  he 
has,  in  my  opinion,  given  as  ample  proof  as  Alexan- 
der himfelf,  or  Oefar:  for,  although  his  military  ex- 
ploits were  neither  fo  frequent,  nor  fo  renowned,  thejr 
were  yet,  if  duly  confidered  in  all  their  circumftances,  as 
important,  as  vigorous,  and  carried  with  them  as  ma- 
nifeft  a  testimony  of  boldnefs,  and  military  capacity,  as 
thofe  of  any  whatever.  ' 

The  Greeks  have  done  him  the  honour,  without  con* 
rradt&ion,  to  pronounce  him  the  great- 
eft  man  of  their  nation  ;  and  to  be  the    SSS*1* 
firft  man  of  Greece  is  to  be  the  firft  of 
the  world. 

As  to  his  knowledge  and  capacity,  we  have  this  an* 
cient  judgment  of  him,  "  that  never  any 
"  man  knew  fo  much,  and  foak*  fo  little    £§g  *B0** 
'•  as  he*:*  for  he  was  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean fed :  but,  when  he  did  fpeak,  cc  never  any  man 
«  fpake  better  /■  being  an  excellent  and  moft  pcrfuafive 
Orator. 

*  FfcfftfA,#r$o€ritM^raniiiiarfpiritf  cap.  is* 

But, 
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But,  as  to  hts  manners  and  confidence,  he  has  vaftly 
fi.  »  furpafled  ^il  men  that  ever  undertook  the 

it  minnert.  management  of  affairs ;  for  in  this  one  thing 
which  ought  chiefly  to  be  coafidered,  which  alone  truly 
denotes  us  for  what  we  are,  and  which  alone  I  counter- 
balance with  all  the  reft  put  together,  he  comes  not  Ihort 
of  any  philofopher  whatever,  not  even  of  Socrates  him- 
felf.  Innocence,  in  this  man,  is  a  quality,  peculiar, 
Sovereign,  conftant,  uniform,  and  incorruptible;  com- 
pared to  which,  it  appears,  in  Alexander,  fubaltern,  un- 
certain, variable,  effeminate,  and  accidental. 

Antiquity  has  judged,  that,  in  thoroughly  lifting  all 

His  confum...  *he  other  great  captains,  there  is  found, 
mate  and  uni-  in  every  one,  forne  peculiar  quality  which 
form  virtue.  renders  him  illuftrious.     In  this  man  on- 

ly there  is  a  full  and  equal  virtue  and  fufficiency  through- 
out, that  leaves  nothing  to  be  wifhed  for  in  him,  in  all 
offices  of  human  life,  whether  in  private  or  public  em- 
ployments, .  either  of  pe^ce  or  war,  in  order  for  living 
and  dying  with  grandeur  and  glory.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  man  whofe  fortune  and  talents  I  fo  much  honour 
and  love. 

It  is  true,  that  I  look  up  his  obftinate.  poverty,  as  it 

is  fet  out  by  his  fcft  friends,  a  little  too 
S  pSl]J!Cy        fcrupulous  and  nice.  And  this  is  the  only 

aftion,  though  high  in  itfelf,  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration,  that  I  find  fo  unpleafant  as  not  to 
defire  to  imitate,  to  the  degree  it;  was  in  him. 

Scipio  ^milianus,  would  any  attribute  to  him  as  brave 
ScipioiKai-  anc*  magnificent  an  end,  and  as  profound 
lianus  th,e  and  univerfal  a  knowledge  of  the  fciences, 

°^yonetobc       js  the  0nly  perfon  fit  to  be  put  into  the 

cojnparc    wit  ^^  ^^  ^  ^   |>ajance .  ^  \  wjjat  a 

mortification  has  time  give  us,  to  deprive 
us  of  the  fight  of  two  of  the  moll  nobje  lives,  which, 
by  the  common  confent  of  all  the  world,  one  of  the 
greateil  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  other  of  the  Romans, 
vyere  in  all  Plutarch !  What  a  fubjeft !  What  a  workman ! 
For  a  man  that  was  no  faint,  but,  as  we  fay,  a  gal- 

The  figure  *ant  man»  °^  C1VI*  an**  or(^*nary  manners, 

which  Aid.         and  of  a  moderate  eminence*  tbericheft  life 
Uades  made.         tiiat  j  knol^  and  fun  0f  the  molt  valuable 

,   and 
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and  defirablc  qualities,  all  things  confidered,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  that  of  Alcibiades. 

But  as  to  Epaminondas,  I  will  here,  as  an  iflftancc 
of  exceffive  goodnefs,  add  fpme  of  his  Humanity,  &c. 
opinions.  He  declared,  u  that  the  greateft  of  Epaminoa- 
"  fatisfadtion  he  ever  had  in  his  whole  **•• 
"  life,  was  the  pleafurehe  gave  his  father  and  mother 
"  by  his  vi&ory  at  Leudtra  *  ;"  wherein  his  compiaifance 
is  great,  preferring  their  pleafure  before  his  own,  fo  juft, 
and  fo  full  of  fo  glorious  an  aft  ion:  he  did  not  think  it 
lawful  to  kill  any  man  for  no  crime,  even  though  it  were 
to  reftore  the  liberty  of  his  country  f  :  which  made  him 
fo  cool  in  the  enterprize  of  his  companion  Pelopidas  far 
the  relief  of  Thebes.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  "  that 
«  men  in  battle  ought  to  avoid  attacking  a  friend  that 
€t  was  on  the  contrary  fide,  and  to  fpare  him  $."  And  his 
humanity,  even  towards  his  enemies  themfelves,  having 
rendered  him  fufpefted  to  the  Boeotians;  for  that,  after  he 
had  miraculouily  forced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  open  to 
him  the  pafs,  which  they  had  undertaken  to  defend  at 
thfe  entrance  of  the  Morea,  near  Corinth,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  having  charged  through  them,  without  pur- 
fuing  them  to  theutmoft;  for  this  he  had  his  commiffion. 
of  general  taken  from  him,  whicB  was  very  honourable 
on  fuch  an  account,  and  for  the  ihame  it  was  to  them, 
upon  tieoeffity,  afterwards  to  reftore  him  to  his  com- 
mand, and  to  own  how  much  their  fafety  and  honour  de- 
pended upon  him:  viflory,  like  a  fhadow,  attending  him 
wherever  he  went;  and,  indeed,  the  profperitv  of  his 
country,  as  being  from  him  derived,  died  with  nim  fl. 

*  Plutarch,  in  tbe  life  of  Coriolanus,  cap.  *.    And  in  his  treatife,  td 
pfove,  that  there  can  be  no  merry  life,  according  to  Epicurus, 
f  Plutarch  of  Socrates'*  D&mon,  chap.  4.  %  Idem,  ibid,  cap.  1  j. 

|j|  Corn*  Nepos,  in  tbe  life  of  Epaminondas. 
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CHAP.      XXXVII, 

■ 

Of  the  Refemblance  of  Children  to  their  Fathers. 

IN  compounding  this  farrago  of  fo  many  different 
pieces,  I  never  fet  pen  to  paper,  but  when  I  have  too 
much  idle  time^  and  never  any  where  but  at  borne  ;  fb 
that  it  i$  the  work  of  feveral  paufes  and  intervals,  as 
occafions  keep  me  fomc times  many  months  abroad.  As 
to  the  r,eft,  I  never  corred  my  firft  by  any  (econd  coo* 
ceptions ;  I  perhaps  may  alter  a  word  or  fo,  but  it  it 
only  to  vary  the  phrafe,  and  not  to  cancel  my  meaning : 
1  have  a  mind  to  represent  the  progress  of  my  humours, 
that  every  piece,  as  it  cornea  from  the  brain,  may  be 
feen :  I  could  wi£h  I  had  begun  fooner,  and  taken  notice 
of  the  courfe  of  my  mutations.  A  fervant  of  mine, 
that  I  employed  to  tranferibe  for  me,  thought  he  had 
got  a  prize  by  dealing  feveral  pieces,  which  beft 
pleafed  hi?  fancy ;  but  it  is  my  comfort,  that  he  will 
be  no  greater  a  gainer,  than  I  (hall  be  a  lofer  by  the 
theft. 

I  am  grown  older,  by  feven  or  eight  years,  fince  1  be* 
Mwiuigtffi  jgan ;  neither  has  it  been  without  fome  new 
patience  in  the  acqnifition;  I  have,  in  that  time,  been  ac* 
fclf^*W«iCh  quainted  with  the  cholic,  and  a  long 
taJcd!"  courie  of  years  hardly  weara  off  without 

fome  fuch  inconvenience..  I  could  have 
been  glad,  that,  of  other  infirmities  age  has  to  prefer* 
long-lived  men,  it  had  chofen  fome  one  that,  would  have 
been  more  welcome  to  me,  for  it  could  not  poffibly  have 
laid  upon  me  adifeafe*  for  which,  even  from  my  infan- 
cy, I  hare  had  a  greater  horror  i  and  it  is,  in  truth,  of  all 
the  accidents  of  old-agej  the  very  diftemper  of  which  I 
have  ever  been  mod  afraid.  I  have  often  thought  with 
myfelf,  that  I  went  on  too  far,  and  that,  in  fo  long 
a  voyage,  I  ihould  infallibly,  at  laft,  meet  with  fome 
fcurvy  ihock ;  I  perceived,  and  oft  enough  declared, 
that  it  was  time  to  knock  off;  that  life  was  to  be  cut  to 
the  quick,  according  to  the  furgeons  rule  in  the  ampu- 
tation 
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t&tion  of  a  limb;  and  that  nature  ufoally  made  him  pajr 
Very  dear  inceretftr  who  did  not,  ift  due  time,  feftore  the 
principal.  Yet  I  was  fo  far  from  being  then  ready,  that 
in  eighteen  months  time,  or  thereabout,  I  have  been  in 
this  uneafy  cond&rion,  I  have  inured  myfelf  to  it,  I  have 
compounded  with  this  cholic,  and  have  found  therein  to 
comfort  myfelf,  and  to  hope:  fo  much  are  men  enflaved 
to  their  miferable  being,  that  there  is  no  condition  (b 
wretched  that  they  will  not  accept,  for  prcferving  It,  ac* 
cording  to  that  of  Mecenas. 

Debtlem  f actio  manu% 
DeMLm  pede,  ct&a, 
Lubricts  qnatt  denies : 
Fits  dam  fuperefi,  bene  eft  *. 

Maim  both  my  hands  and  feet,  break  legs  and' 

thighs, 
Knock  out  my  teeth,  and  bore  out  both  my  eyes ; 
Let  me  but  live,  all's  well  enough,  he  eric* 

And  Tamerlane,  with  a  fooli(h  humanity,  palliated  the 
fantaftic  cruelty  he  exercifed  upon  lepers,  when  he  put 
all  he  could  hear  of  to  death,  by  pretending  to  deliver 
them  from  a  painful  life  :  for  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  would  not  rather  have  undergone  a  triple  leprofy, 
than   be  deprived  of  their  being.      Amtmhenes,   the 
Stoic  -f-,  being  very  fick;  and   crying  out,  "  who  will 
f *  deliver  me  from  thefe  evils  ?"  Diogenes,  who  was  com* 
to  vifit  him,  "  This,  faid  he,  prefenting  him  a  knife, 
%€  prefently,  if  thou  wilt  :M  I  do  not  fay,  from  my  life, 
w  he  replied,  but  from  my  difcafe  J."  The  fuffcrings  that 
only  attack  the  mind,   I  am  not  fo  fenfible  of,  as  mod 
other  men,  and  that  partly  out  of  judgment :  for  the 
world  looks  upon  feveral  things  as  dreadful,  or  to  be 
avoided  at  the  expence  of  life,  that  are  almoft  indifferent ' 
to  me;  partly  through  a  ftupid  and  infenfible  completion 
I  have  in  accidents  which  do  not  hit  me  point-blank; 

* 

•  Senec.  Epift.  101.  f  Or  rather,  the  Cynic,  of  which  feci  he 

wat  the  head,  though,  in  Hit  main,  there  w  no  great  difference  betwixt 
;lte  two  fecit,  at  to  their  doclrine. 
*  J  Diog.  Laenius,  in  the  life  of  Antifthenet,  lib.  v.  feci.  iSf  19. 

and 
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and  that  infenfibility  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  bed  parts 
of  my  natural  conftitution  ;  but  cfiential  and  corporeal 
fuflferings  I  am  very  fenfibk  of.  Yet  having,  long  fince, 
forefeen  them,  though  with  a  fight  weak  and  delicate, 
and  foftened  with  the  long  and  happy  health  and  quiet 
that  God  ha9  been  pleafed  to  give  me  the  greateft  part  of 
my  time,  I  had,  in  my  imagination,  fancied  them  fo 
infupportahle,  that,  in  truth,  1  was  more  afraid  than  I 
have  fince  found  I  had  caufe ;  by  which  I  am  ftill  more 
fortified  in  this  belief,  that  moft  of  the  faculties  of  the 
foul,  as  we  employ  them,  more  difturb  the  repofe  of 
life,  than  any  way  promote  it. 

I  am  in  conflict  with  the  word,  the  moft  fudden,  the 
The  done-  moft.painfuI,  the  moft  mortal,  and  the  mod: 

cbolic  the  moft  incurable  of  all  difeafes  :  I  have  already 
pMnfui  of  til        had  five  or  fix  very  long  and  painful  fits, 

and  yet  I  either  flatter  myfelf,  or  there  is 
even  in  this  ftate,  what  is  very  well  to  be  endured  by  a 
man  who  has  his  foul  free  from  the  fear  of  death,  and 
from  the  menaces,  conclufions,  and  confequences,  which 
we  are  alarmed  with  by  phyfic.  But  the  efFeft  of  the 
pain  itfelf  is  not  fo  very  acute  and  intolerable  as  to  drive 
a  folid  man  into  fury  and  defpair.  1  have,  at  leaft,  this 
advantage  by  my  cholic,  that  what  I  could  not  hitherto 
wholly  prevail  with  myfelf  to  refolve  upon,  as  to  recon- 
ciling and  acquainting  myfelf  with  death,  it  will  perfect; 
for,  the  more  it  prefies  upon  and  importunes  me,  I  fliall 
be  fo  much  the  lefs  afraid  to  die.  I  have  already  gone  fo 
far  as  only  to  love  life  for  life's  fake,  but  my  pain  will 
alfo  diflblve  this  correfpondence ;  and  God  grant,  that, 
in  the  end,  ihould  the  (harpnefs  of  it  prove  greater  than 
1  fliall  be  able  to  bear,  it  may  not  throw  me  into  the 
other  not  lefs  vicious  extreme,  to  defire  and  wilh  to  die. 

Summum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes  *. 

•     Neither  to  wilh,  nor  fear  to  die. 

They  are  two  paflions  to  be  feared,  but  the  one  has  its 
remedy  much  nearer  at  hand  than  the  other.     As  to  the 

•  Mart,  lib*  x.  epig.  47*  ***•  ult. 

1  reft, 
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reft,  *  I  have  always  found  •  the  precept,     complaint  may  \ 
which  fo  ftri&ly  enjoins  a  conftant  good     frtelyt^Jn. 
countenance,  and  a  ferene  comportment    ^^^S^Ani 
in  the  fufferancc  of  pain,  to  be  mere- 
ly ceremonial.  Why  fhould  philofophy,  which  only* ha$ 
refpedt  to  life  and  its  effefts,  trouble  itfelf  about  thefe 
external  appearances  ?  Let  it  leave  that  care  to  ftage- 
playcrs,  and  matters  of  rhetoric,  fo  much  pra&ifed  in 
our  geftures.     Let  it,  in  God's  name,  allow  this  vocal 
frailty,  if  it  be  neither  cordial  nor  ftomachic,  to  the  dif- 
eafe;  and  permit  the  ordinary  ways  of  expreffing  grief m 
by  fighs,  fobs,  palpitations,  and  turning  pale,  that  na* 
ture  has  put  out  of  our  power  to  hinder :  and  provided 
the  courage  be  undaunted,  and  the  expreffion  not  founds 
ing  of  defpair,  let  it  be  fatisfied.  What  matters  it  though 
we  wring  our  hands,  if  we  do  not  wring  our  thoughts  > 
philofophy  forms  us  for  ourfelves,  not  for  others;  to  be, 
not  to  feem.  Let  it  be  fatisfied  with  governing  our  un- 
derftandings,  which  it  has  taken  the  care  of  inftruding ; 
that,  in  the  fury  of  the  cholic,  it  may   maintain  the 
foul  in  a  condition  to  examine  itfelf,  and  to  follow  its 
accuftomed  way :  contending  with,  and  fupporting,  not 
meanly  crouching  under  the  pain;  moved  and  heated  by 
the  ,ftruggle,  not  utterly  dejefted,  but  capable  of  con- 
versation, and  other  amufements,  to  a  certain  degree. 
In  accidents  fo  extreme,  it  is   cruelty  to  require  of 
us  a  frame  fo  very  compofed.  It  is  no  great  matter  what 
faces  we  make,  if  we  find  any  eafe  by  it :  if  the  body 
find  itfelf  relieved  by  complaining,  well  and  good  :  if 
agitation  eafes  ir,  "  let  it  tumble  and  tofs  at  pleafure;" 
if  it  finds  the  difeafe  evaporate  (as  fome  phyficians  hold, 
that  it  helps  women  in  delivery  by  crying  out  extremely, 
or  if  it  amufes  its  torment,  "  let  it  roar  aloud  :"   let  us 
not  command  the  voice  to  fally,  but  permit  it,     Epi- 
curus nor  only  forgives  his  wife  man  for  crying  out  in 
torments,  but  advifes  him  to  it.     Fugiles  tliam  quumfe~ 
riunt  udverj avium y  in  jaUandis  caftibus  ingmifemnt)  quia 
p*o{i4ndenda  v  a  enme  corpus  intenditur,  venttque  plaga  w- 
kemniior  * ;  "  when  men  fight  with  clubs,  they  groaa 

•  Cic.  Tufc.  lib.  ii.  pip.  »jv 

in 


<4  in  laying  on,  becatife  all  the  ftrength  of  the  body  w 
"  exerted  with  the  voice,  and  the  blow  is  laid  on  with 
€c  greater  force."  We  have  enough  to  do  to  deal  with 
thedifeafe,  without  troubling  ourfclves  with  thefe  fu* 
perfluous  rules. 

I  fay  this  in  excufe  of  tbofe  whom  we  ordinarily  fee  im- 
Mcma^ne  patient  in  the  aflaults  and  fhocks  of  this  in* 
fetptto  eem*      firmity ;  for  as  to  myfelf,   I  have  palled  it 

£tohV£f  bit  ovcr»  k^1*0*  with  *  littlfc  tetter  count*. 
pi4o.  nance,  and  contented  myfelf  with  grunting, 

without  roaring  out.  Not,  however,  that  I 
put  any  great  ta&  upon  myfelf  to  maintain  this  exterior 
decency,  for  I  make  Httlc  account  of  fuch  an  advantage : 
1  allow  herein  as  much  as  the  pain  requires,  but  either 
my  pains  are  not  fo  exceffive,  or  1  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary itfblution  to  fupport  them.  1  complain,  and  fret, 
in  a  very  fltarp  fit,  but  not  to  fuch  a  degree  of  defpair, 
as  he  who  with 

Ejulatu,  quefltt,  gtmitu%  fremitibtu 
Refonando  multurn  Jkbilcs  voces  refert  f. 

Howling,  roaring,  and  a  thoufand  groans 
Exprcfe  d  his  torment  in  raoft  difmal  tones. 

I  (bond  myfelf  in  the  word  of  my  fits,  and  have  always 
found,  that  I  was  in  a  capacity  to  (peak,  think,  and  give 
as  rational  an  anfwer  as  at  any  other  time,  but  not  with 
fuch  fteadinefs,  being  troubled  and  interrupted  by  the 
pain.  When  I  am  looked  upon,  by  my  vifitors,  to  be 
almoft  fpent,  and  that  they  therefore  forbear  to  talk,  I  oft 
try  my  own  ftrength,  and  broach  fomc  difcourfe  myfelf, 
on  fubjeds  the  mod  remote  I  can  contrive  from  my  pre- 
lent  condition :  I  can  do  any  thing  by  a  fudden  effort, 
but  not  hold  long.  What  pity  it  is  I  have  not  the  fa- 
culty of  that  dreamer  in  Cicero;  "  who,  dreaming  be  was 
"  lying  with  a  wench,  found  he  had  difcharged  his  ftone 
¥  in  the  fiicets!"  My  pains  do  ftrangely  take  ofTmy  ap- 
petite that  way.  In  the  intervals  from  this  exceffive  tor- 
ment, when  my  ureters  languid!  without  gnawing,  I  pre* 
fently  recover  my  wonted  Hate,  forafmuch  as  my  foul 

f  Cic,  Tttfc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 

takes 
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takes  no  other  alarm  but  what  is  fenfible  aiid  corporeal, 
which  I  certainly  owe  to  the  care  I  have  had  of  preparing 
hlyfelf,  by  reafon,  againit  fuch  accidents. 


laborum 


Nulla  mibi  nova  nunc  fades  inopinaque  furgit, 
.  Omnia  pracepi,  atque  ammo  mtcum  ante  per  egi*. 

No  face  of  pain,  or  labour,  now  can  rife, 
\Vhich  by  its  novelty  can  me  furprife ; 
I've  been  accuflom'd  all  things  to  explore, 
Familiar  with  misfortunes  long  before. 

I  am  a  little  roughly  handled  for  a  learner,  and, .  with  a 
fudden  and  iharp  alteration,  being. fallen,  in  an  inftant, 
from  a  very  eafy  and  happy  condition  of  life,  into  the 
moft  uneafy  and  painful  that  can  be  imagined.  For,  be- 
fides  that  it  is  a  difeafe  very  mUch  to  be  feared  in  itfelf, 
it  begins  with  me  after  a  more  fharp  and  fevere  manner 
than  it  ufed  to  do.  My  fits  come  fo  thick  upon  me, 
thatl  am  fcarce  ever  in  health;  and  yet  I  have  hitherto 
kept  my  mind  in  fuch  a  frame,  that,  provided  I  can  con- 
tinue it,  I  find  myfelf  in  a  much  better  condition  of  life 
than  a  thoufand  others,  who  have  no  fever,  nor  other 
difeafe  but  what  they  create  to  themfclves  for  want  of 
reafoning. 

There  is  a  certain  fort  of  crafty  humility  that  fprings 
From  preemption;  as  this,  for  example,     A  rcfemblancc 
that  we  confefs  our  ignorance  in  many     that  panes  to 
things,  and  are  fo  courteous  as  to  acknow-     children,  from 

*    _i  1     .     1  •!  1         r  grandfathers 

ledge,  that  there  are,  in  the  works  of  na-     and  great 
ture,  fome  qualities  and  conditions  imper-    grandfather* 
ceptible  by  Us,  arid  of  which  our  under-     Jjjerfc 
Handing  cannot  difcovcr  the  means  and 
caufes.  By  this  honeft  declaration  we  hope  that  people 
Jhall  alfo  believe  us,  in  thofe  that  we  fay  we  do  underftand. 
We  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  to  feek  miracles  and  ftrarige 
difficulties;  methinks  there  are  wonders  lb  incomprehen- 
fible  amongft  the  things   that  we  ordinarily  fee,    as 

•  JEne'id.  lib.  vi.  ver.  103,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  P  p  fur- 
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urpaft  all  miracles.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  if 
that  the  drop  of  feed  from  which  we  are  produced, 
fhould  carry  tn  kfelf  the*  impreffion  not  only  of  the  bodi- 
ly form,  but  even  of  the -thoughts  and  inclinations  of 
our  fathers  ?  Where  can  that  drop  of  fluid  matter  coo- 
tain  that  infinite  number  of  forms  ?  And  how  do  they 
carry  on  thefe  refemblances  with  fo  precipitant  and  ir- 
regular a  progrefs,  that  the  graridfon  lhall  be  like  his 
great  grandfather,  the  nephew  like  his  uncle  ?  In  the 
family  of  Lepidus  at  Rome,  €i  there  were  three,  not 
"  fucceflively^  but  by  intervals,  that  were  born  with  one 
•*  and  the  fame  eye  covered  with  a  web*.1*  At  The- 
bes, "  there  was  a  race  that  carried,  from  their  mothers 
<c  womb,  the  mark  erf  the  fpear  of  a  lance,"  and  who 
was  not  born  fo,  was  looked  updn  as  illegitimate  f.  And 
Ariftotle  fays,  •'  that,  in  a  certain  nation,  where  the 
*'  women  were  in  common,  they  affigned  the  children 
*•  to  their  fathers  by  their  refemblance." 

It  is  probable,  that  I  derive  this  infirmity  from  my 
The  author-*  father,  for  he  died  wonderfully  torment- 
father  afflia-        ed  with   a  great  ftofte  in  his  bladder; 

fto«Ie!,th  thC  ^e  was  ncver  fenfiMe  of  his  difeafe  till  the 

fixty-feventh  year  of  his,  but  enjoyed  a 
happy  date  of  health,  little  fubjeft  to  infirmities  ;  and, 
having  Kved  feveti  years  inthis  diieafe,  died  a  very  pain* 
ful  death.  I  was  born  above  twenty-five  years  before 
this  diftemper  feized  him,  and  was  his  third  child  in 
order  of  birth  :  where  could  his  tendency  to  this  malady 
lurk  all  that  while?  He  himfelf  bring  fo  free  from  the 
infirmity  at  my  birth,  how  could  that  fmall  part  of  hb 
$*  fubftance,  of  which  I  wascompofed,  carry  away  fo  great 
1  *:  V  an  impreflion  of  its  fhare?  And  how  was  k  fo  concealed, 
that,  till  forty-five  years  after,  I  did  not  begin  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  it  ?  Being  the  only  one,  to  this  hour,  amongft 
ib  n\any  brothers  and  lifters*  and  all  of  one  mother,  that 

•  Plin.  lib.  vii.  of  hi&  Nat.  Hift.  chap.  12.  +  Plutarch,  fa  bis 

Treatife  of  the  Per  Pons  whole  Punifhment  11  delayed  by  God,  chap.  19. 
of  Amyot's  translation  \  but  he  does  not  fay,  that  thofe  of  this  race, 
who  had  not  this  mark,  as  fome  had  not,  were  deemed  illegitimate. 

•    was 
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\*ras  ever  troubled  with  it.  He  that  can  fatisfy  me  m 
this  point,  I  will  believe  him  in  as  many  other  miracles 
as  he  pleafes;  provided,  that,  as  the  manner  is,  he  does 
not  give  me  a  do&rine  much  more  intricate  and  fantaftic 
than  the  thing  itfelf,  for  current  pay. 

Let  the  phyficians  a  little  excufe  the  liberty  I  take ; 
for  by  this  fame  infufiori  and  fatal  infi- 
nuatkm,  it  is,  that  I  have  conceived  a    ^phCyfic.cmpt 
hatred  and  contempt  of  their  dodrinc. 
The  antipathy  I  have  againft  their  art  is  hereditary  to 
me.   My  father  lived  feventy-four  years,  my  grandfather 
fixty-Mfle,  my  great  grandfather  almoft  fourfcore  years, 
without  ever  rafting  any  fort  of  phyfic;  and,  with  them, 
whatever  was  not  ordinary  diet,  was  inftead  of  a  drug. 
Phyfic  is  grounded  upon  experience  and  examples,  fo  is 
my  opinion :  and  is  not  this  an  exprefs  and  very  advan- 
tageous experience  ?  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  find 
me,  in  all  their  records,  three  that  were  b6rn,  bred, 
and  died  under  the  feme  roof,  who  have  lived  fo  long  by 
theif  own  conduct.    It  muft  here,  of  neceffity,  be  con- 
feflfed,  "  that,  if  reafon  be  not.    Fortune  at  lead  is  on 
**  my  fide,"  and  with  phyficians,  fortune  goes  a  great 
deal  further  than  reafon ;  let  them  not  take  me  now  at 
this  disadvantage ;  let  them  not  threaten  me  in  the  de- 
moliflltfd  condition  I  now  am,  for  that  were  foul  play : 
and,  to  fay  truth,  I  have  got  fo  much  the  better  of  them 
by  tbefe  domeftic  examples,  that  they  ftiould  reft  fatis- 
fied.  Human  things  are  not  ufually  fo  conftant ;  it  has 
bee*  two  hundred  years,  fave  eighteen,  that  this  trial 
has  lafted,  in  our  family,  for  the  firft  of  them  was  born 
in  the  year  1402*     It  is  now,  indeed,  very  good  reafon, 
that  this  experience  fliould  begin  to  fail  us:  let  them  not 
therefore  reproach  me  with  the  infirmities  under  which  I 
nowiuffer;  is  it  not  enough,  for  my  part  that  I  have 
lived  forty-feven  years  in   perfect  health  >  Though  it! 
fliould  be  the  end  of  my  carreer,  it  is  of  the  longer  fort. 

My  anceftors  had  an  averfion  to  phyfic  by  fome  fecret 
and  natural  inftinft,  for  the  very  fight  of  a    7^  &me  con. 
potion  was  loathfome  to  my  father.    The    tempt  of  it  by 
Seigneur  de  Gaviac,  my  uncle  by  the  fa-    hu  ■a**0'* 

P  p  2  ther's 
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ther's  fide,  a  churchman,  and  a  valetudinarian  from  his 
birth,  and  yet  one  who  made  that  crazy  life  to  hold  out  to 
fixty-feven  years ;  being  once  fallen  into  a  violent  fever, 
it  was  ordered,  by  the  phyficians,  he  fhould  be  plainly 
told,  u  that  if  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  help  (for  lb 
"  they  call  that  which  is  *  very  often  a  hindrance)  he 
Would  infallibly  be  a  dead  man."  The  good  man,  though 
terrified  with  this  dreadful  fentence,  yet  replied,  <c  I  am 
"  then  a  dead  man/-  But  God,  foon  after,  proved  the 
prognoftic  falfe.  The  youngeft  of  the  brothers,  which 
were  four,  and  by  many  years  the  youngeft,  the  Sieur  de 
Buffager,  was  the  only  man  of  the  family  that  made  ufe 
of  medicine,  by  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  commerce  he 
bad  with  the  other  arts,  for  he  was  a  counfellor  in  the 
court  of  parliament,  and  it  fucceeded  fo  ill  with  him, 
that,  being,  in  outward  appearance,  of  the  ftrongeft 
conftitution,  he  yet  died  before  any  of  the  reft,  the  Sieur 
St.  Michel  only  excepted. 

It  is  pofliblc  I  may  have  derived  this  natural  antipathy 

His  reafon  for  t0  P^yfic  from  them ;  but,  had  there  been 
inking  fo  very  no  other  confideration  in  thex:afe,  I  would 
light  of  phyfia.  have endeavoured  tohave  overcome  it :  for 
all  conditions  that  fpring  in  us  without  reafon,are  vicious, 
and  is  a  kind  of  difeafe  that  we  are  to  wreftle  with.  It 
may  be  I  had  naturally  this  propenfity,  but  I  have  fup- 
ported  and  fortified  it  by  arguments  and  realbns,  which 
have  eftabliflied  in  me  the  opinion  1  have  of  it  :  for  I  alio 
hate  the  confideration  of  refufing  phyfic  for  the  naufeous 
tafte.  I  would  hardly  be  of  their  humour,  who  find 
health  worth  purchafingbyall  the  mod  painful  cauteries 
and  incifions  that  can  be  applied  :  and,  according  to  Epi- 
curus, I  conceive,  "  that  the  pleafures  are  to  be  avoided, 
"  if  greater  pains  be  the  confequence  ;  and  pains  to  be 
"  coveted,  that  will  terminate  in  greater  pleafures. 
Health  is  a  precious  thing,  and  the  only  one,  in  truth, 
which  merits  that  a  man  fihould  lay  out,  not  only  his 
rime,  fwcat,  labour,  and  goods*  but  alfo  his  life  itfelf  to 
obtain  it,  forafmuch  as,  without  it,  life  is  a  burden  to  us. 
Pleafure,  wifdom,  learning,  and  virtue,  without  it,  wither 
and  vanifh;  and  to  the  moft  laboured  and  folid  difcourfes, 

that 
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that  philofophy  would  imprint  in  us  to  the  contrary,  we 
need  no  more  but  oppofe  the  idea  of  Plato,  being  ftruck 
with  an  epilepfy  or  apoplexy ;  and,  in  this  fuppofition, 
to  defy  him  to  call  the  rich  faculties  of  his  foul  to  his 
affiftance.  All  means  that  conduce  to  health  I  can  nei- 
ther think  painful,  nor  dear :  but  I  have  fome  other  ap- 
pearances that  make  me  ftrangely  fufpeft  all  this  mef- 
chandife.  I  do  not  deny  but  there  may  be  fome  art  in  ir, 
and  that  there  are  nor,  amongft  fo  many  works  of  nature, 
fome  things  proper  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  that  is 
moft  certain ;  I  very  well  know,  that  there  are  fome 
fimples  that  moiften,  and  others  that  dry ;  I  experiment- 
ally know,  that  radifhes  are  windy,  and  fenna-leaves  lax- 
ative ;  and  feveral  other  fuch  experiences  I  have,  which 
I  am  as  fare  of,  as  I  am  that  mutton  nouriihes,  and  wine 
warms  me,  Solon  was  wont  to  fay,  "  that  eating  was, 
4*  like  other  drugs,  phyfic  againft  the  difeafcof  hunger." 
I  dp  not  difapprove  the  ufe  we  make  of  things  the  earth 
produces,  nor  doubt,  in  the  leaft,  of  the  power  and  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  difapprove  not  the  application  of 
what  (he  affords  to  pur  neceflities  :  I  very  well  fee  that 
pikes  and  fwallows  thrive  by  its  laws  5  but  I  miftruft 
the  inventions  of  our  wit,  knowledge,  and  art ;  to  coun- 
tenance which,  we  have  abandoned  nature  and  her  rules, 
and  keep  no  bounds  nor  moderation.  As  we  call  the 
modification  of  the  firft  laws,  that  fall  into  our  hands, 
juftice,  and  their  practice  and  difpenfation  often  very 
foolilh  and  very  unjuft  :  and  as  thofe  who  feoff  at,  and 
accufe  it,  do  not  mean,  neverthelefs,  to  wrong  that  no- 
ble virtue,  but  only  condemn  the  abufe  and  profanation 
of  that  facred  title ;  fo,  in  phyfic,  1  very  much  honour 
that  glorious  name,  and  the  end  for  which  it  is  ftudied, 
with  what  it  promifes  to  the  fervice  of  mankind,  but  its 
prefcriptions  I  neither  honour  nor  eftcem, 

In  the  firft  place  experience  makes  me    £xpcrjcnce  not 
dread  it;  for,    amongft    all  of  my   ac-     very  favourable 
quaintance,   1  fee  no  race  of  people  fo     l0  raetllc>Pc* 
foon  fick,  and  fo  long  before  they  are  well,  as  thofe  who 
are  flaves  to  phyfic.     Their  very  health  is  altered  and 
g orrupted  by  the  regimen  they  follow.  Pbyficiaps  are  not 
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content  te  deal  only  with  the  fick,  but  they  change  health 
into  ficknefs,  for  fear  men  fhould,  at  any  time,  efcape 
their  authority.  Do  they  not,  from  a  continual  and  per- 
fect health,  infer  an  argument  of  feme  great  ficknefs  to 
enfue  ?  I  have  been  fick  often  enough,  and  have,  without 
their  aid,  found  my  maladies  as  eafy  to  be  fupported 
{though  I  have  made  trial  of  almoft  all  forts)  and  as 
ihort,  as  thofe  of  any  other,  without  fwallawing  their 
naufeous  dofes.  The  health  I  have  is  full  and  free,  with- 
out other  rule  or  difcipline  than  my  own  cuftora  and 
pleafure  ;  f  very  place  ferves  me  well  enough  to  ftay  in, 
fori  need  no  other  conveniences  when  I  am  fick,  than 
what  I  muft  have  when  I  am  well :  I  never  am  uncafy 
that  I  h*v£  no  phyfician,  no  apothecary,  nor  any  other 
a(fi£tancey  which  I  fee  moft  men  more  afflifted  at,  than 
they  ace  with  their  difeafe  !  Do  the  phyficians  them- 
felves,  by  the  felicity  and  duration  of  their  own  lives, 
.convince  us  of  the  apparent  effedt  of  their  ikill  ? 

There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  has  not  been 
rhyfic  unknown,  many  ages  without  phyfic ;  the  firft  ages, 
*©  many  nations,  that  is  to  fay,  the  beft  and  moft  happy, 
knew  no  fuch  thing ;  .and  the  tenth  part  of  the  world 
inows  nothing  of  it  to  this  day.  Several  nations  are 
ignorant  of  it,  where  men  live  more  healthful  and  longer 
than  we  do  here,  and  even,  amongft  us,  the  common 
people  live  happily  without  it.  The  Romans  were  * 
4ix  hundred  years  before  they  received  it ;  and,  after 
Slaving  made  a  trial  of  it,  banifhed  it  from  their  city,  at 
the  inftance  of  £ato  the  Cenfor,  who  made  it  appear, 
how  eafy  it  was  to  live  without  it,  having  himfelf  lived 
fourfcore  and  five  years  f,  and  kept  his  wife  alive  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  not  without  phyfic,  but  without  a  phy- 
sician ;  for  every  thing  that  we  find  healthful  to  life, 

•  Montaigne  mi*ht  very  well  affure  ut,  upon  tbe  Authority  ofKny, 
lib.  xxix.  cap.  i.  That  tbe  ftomai*  $4  fiat  admit  of  phyfic  till  600  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome }  and  that,  after  they  had  made  trial  pf 
the  art,  they  condemned  and  banimed  the  phyficiane  from  their  city  1 
but,  as  to  his  addition*  that  they  «r  eje  expelled  at  the  inftance  of  Cato 
the  Cenfor,  Pliny  is  fo  far  from  authorifing  it,  that  he  expreftly  fays, 
the  Romans  did  not  banifti  the  phyficians  from  their  city  till  long  after 
-tbe  death  of  Cato.  Several  modern  writers  have  fallen  into  tbe  lame 
error  as  Montaigne,  us  may  be  fee  a  in  Baxle's  DLAiqnaryj  under  tj*  ax* 
tide  Porc  1  us,  in  the  note  H.  .    f  idem*  ibid. 

may 
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may  be  called  phytic.  He  kept  bis  family  in  health,  as 
Plutarch  fays,  if  I  guftake  not,  with  hare's  milk ;  a$ 
Pliny  *  reports,  that  tlie  Arcadians  f  cured  all  manner  o£ 
difeafes  with  that  of  a  cow ;  and  Herodotus  fays  J,  *€  the 
u  Lybians  generally  enjoy  a  r^re  health,  by  a  cuftom  they 
u  have,  after  their  children  are  arrived  to  four  years  of 
age,  to  burn  and  cauterife  the  veins  of  their  head  and 
temples,  by  which  means  they  cut  off  all  defluxions 
"  of  rheums  for  theft  whole  lives  |.w  The  country 
people  of  our  province  ufe  nothing,  in  all  forts  of  di£ 
eafes,  but  the  ftrongeft  wine  they  can'  get,  mixe4  with 
a  great  de?l  of  faffroo  and  fpice,  and  aU  with  the  fame 
iuccefs. 

To  fay  the  truth ;  pf  all  this  diverfity  and  confufion 
of  prefpriptions,  what  other  end  and  ef- 
fed  is  there,  after  all,  but  to  purge  the  3S2SJ?«^ 
belly  ?  Which  a  tfroufand  ordinary  dicinal  purges  it 
fimples  will  do  as  well ;  and  I  do  not  ^^"l^^'V 
know,  whether  fuch  evacuations  be  fo  ?routt 

much  to  our  advantage  as  they  pretend,  and  whether 
nature  requires  not  a  iettlement  of  her  excrementitious 
parts,  to  a  certain  proportion,  as  wine  does  of  its  lees, 
to  preferve  it.  You  oft  fee  healthy  men  taken  with 
vomiting  and  fluxes  of  the  belly  from  unknown  caufes, 
2nd  make  a  great  evacuation  of  excrements,  without 
any  preceding  need,  or  any  following  benefit,  but  rather 
with  hurt  and  damage  to  their  conftitution.  It  is  from 
the  great  Plato  I  lately  learned,  "  that  of  three  forts  6f 
*'  motions,  which  are  natural  to  us,  purging  is  the  laft 
'*  and  worft  5  and  that  no  man,  unlefs  he  be  a  fool, 
u  ought  to  take  any  thing  to  that  purpofe,  but  in  ex- 
^  *c  treme  neceffity  §."  Men  difturb  and  irritate  the  dif- 
*  cafe  by  contrary  oppositions ;  it  mult  be  the  way  pf 

■ 

W  In  tbe  life  of  Cato  the  Ccnfor,  chap,  is.  t  "Nat,  Hi  ft.  lib. 

xxv.  cap.  1  i  Lib.'  iv.  p.  3*3.  {  Montaigne  OiouW  have 

.  fcid,  by  which  means  tiny  pxopcjfe  fo  cut  off  fuch  defluxions,  &c  for 
though  Herodotus  Jays,  they  do  it  with  this  view,  yet  be  does  not  pre- 
funq^  to  fay,  that,  for  this  oaufe,  they  enjoy  fuch  perfect  health.  "  It  is 
f*  true,"  lays  be,  "  the  Libyans  are  more  healthy  than  any  people  that 
"  I  know,  but  that  this  is  the  caufe  0/  it,  I  cannot  ajjfrm  pofliti  vely." 
4  in  TinuiOj  p.  551.  t   # 
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living  that  muft  gently  weaken,  and  bring  it  to  its  pe- 
riod :  the  violent  conteft  betwixt  the  drug  and  the  dif- 
eafe  is  ever  to  our  lofs.  fince  the  combat  is  within  our- 
jfelves,  and  that  the  drug  is  an  affiftant  not  to  be  trufted, 
being,  by  its  own  nature,  an  enemy  to  our  health, 
and  ha9  no  accefs  to  our  conftitution,  without  making  a 

difturbancc.     Let  it  alone  a  little ;  the  order  of  nature 

*    *      * 

that  provides  for  fleas  and  moles,  provides  alfo  for  men, 
if  they  will  have  the  patience,  which  fleas'  and  moles 
have,  to  leave  it  to  itfelf :  we  may  bawl  out,  as  the 
carman  does  'to  his  horfes,  till  we  are  hoarfe,  and  the 
cure  be  never  the  nearer.  It  is  a  proud  and  pttilefs  or- 
der :  our  fear*?,  our  defpair,  difeuft  and  flop  it  from, 
inftead  of  inviting  it  to  our  relief :  it  owes  its  courfe  to 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  to  health,  and  will  not  fuffer  it- 
self to  be  corrupted  in  favour  of  the  one,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  pther's  right,  for  it  would  then  fall  into  dif- 
order.  Let  us,  in  God's  name,  follow  it :  it  leads 
thofe  that  follow,  and  thofe  who  will  not  follow,  it  drags 
along  both  their  fury  and  phyfiq  together  :  order  a  purge 
for  your  brain,  it  will  there  be  better  employed,  than 
upon  your  ftomach. 

One  afking  a  Lacedaemonian,  "  what  had  made  him 

Whether  phyfi.      "  Iive  fo  lonS  ?"  **e  made  an*"wer>  "  thc 

dans  do  more  "  ignorance  of  phyfic."     And  the  empe- 

g°d\?r  hahe1'  ror  Adrian  continually  exclaimed,  as  he 

excufe°the  ill*  was  dying,  cc  that  the  croud  of  phyficians 

fuccefs  of  their  "had  killed  him*."      An   ill  wreftler 

preibription,.  turned  phvflc;an  .  «c  courage/'  fays  Dip- 

genes  to  him,  u  thou  haft  done  well,  for  now  thou  wilt 
««  throw  thofe  who  have  formerly  thrown  thee  f ."  But 
phyficians  have  this  advantage,  according  to  Nicocles, 
u  that  the  fun  gives  light  to  their  fuccefs,  and  the  earth 
<c  covers  their  mlfcarriages  J:"  and,  befides,  they  have 
a  very  advantageous'way  of  making  ufe  of  all' forts  of 

•  Xiphilinus  in  Epitome  Pionis  Vita  Adriani,  and  Bayle's  Di clionwy, 
in  the  article  Hadrian.  The  fame  com  platrit  was  made  before  Hadrian, 
as  I  learn  from  Pliny,  who  has  copied  an  epitaph,  wherein  a  perfon  de- 
ceafed  complaining,  *'  turbaTe  medicorum  periifie."  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxix. 
cap.  i.-  1  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  lib.  vi. 

fe&.  60.  J  Chap.  146.  of  the  Colleaion  of  the  Monks  Aotonius 

*  and  Maximus.  j 

events : 
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events  :  for  what  fortune,  nature,  or  apy  other  caufes 
(of  which  the  number  is  infinite)  produce  qf  good  and 
healthful  in  us,  it  is  the  privilege  of  phyfic  to  attribute 
to  itfelf.  AH  the  happy  fuccefies  that  happen  to  the 
patient,  who  is  under  it*  regimen,  muft  be  derjyed 
from  thence  :  tjie  occafions  that  have  cured  me,  and 
that  cure  a  thousand  others,  who  do  not  apply  to  them, 
phyficians  arrogate  to  themfelves :  as  to  ill  accidents, 
they  either  absolutely  difown  them,  in  laying  the  fault 
[upon  the  patient,  by  fuch  frivolous  reafons,  9s  they  can 
never  be  to  feek  for ;  as,  "  he  lay  with  his  arms  out  of 
ff  bed ;  or,  he  was  difturbed  with  the  rattling  of  a  coach :% 

■                 Rhe datum  tranjitus  arflo 
Vicorum  infkfu  * : 

He  heard  the  wheels,  and  horfes  trampling  feet, 
In  the  (freight  turning  of  a  narrow  ftreet. 

Or,  "  forpebod^  had  fet  ppen  the  window ;  or,  he  had 
"  lain  on  his  left  fide ;  or,  bad  had  fome  uneafy  thought 
f€  in  his  head :"  in  Aort,  a  word,  a  dream,  or  a  look, 
feem  to  them  excufe  fuffioient  for  this  mifcarriage :  or,  if 
they  fo  pleafe,  they  even  make  \jfe  of  their  growing  worfe, 
and  do  their  bufinefs  by  a  way  wfcich  can  never  fail. 
them  ;  which  is,  by  buzzing  us  in  the  ear?,  when  the 
difeafe  is  inflamed  by  their  medicaments,  that  it  had 
been  much  worfe  but  for  their  remedies.  He*  who, 
for  an  ordinary  cold,  they  have  thrown  into  a  double 
tertian  ague,  had,  but  for  them,  been  in  a  continued  fe- 
yer.  They  do  ijot  care  what  mifchief  th.ey  do?  fince  it 
turns  to  their  own  profit.  In  earned,  they  have  reafoa 
to  require  a  very  favourable  belief  frqm  their  patients  j 
•  and  indeed  it  need  be  a  hearty  and  very  eafy  one,  to 
fwallow  things  fo  hard  to  be  believed.  Plato  +  faid  very 
well,  "  that  phyficians  were  the  only  men  that  might 
"  lye  without  con troul,  finee  our  health  depends  upon 
«« the  vanity  and  falfity  of  their  promifes." 

iEfop  J,  a  moft  excellent  author,  and  of  whom  few 
.  fnen  difcover  all  the  graces,  pleafaijtly  reprefents  to  us  the 

*  Juv.  fat.  Hi.  Tcr.  *j$.       f  De  Repub.  lib,  Ui.  %  Fab.  xliii. 

ty- 
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tyrannical  authority  phyiipians  ufiirp  oyer  poor  creatures, 
weakened  and  dejedcd  uy  fickneisi  and  fear;  for  he  tells 
us,  "  that  a  fick  pe^fon,  being  *iked  by  his  phyfician, 
"  what  operation  he  foqad  of  the  medicine^  be  had  given 
"  him  ?"  "  I  have  fwcat  very  much,"  fays  the  fick  man : 
"  that  is  good,"  fays  the  phyfician  :  another  time,  having 
alked  \Am9  "  how  he  felt  himfelf  after  his  pbyfic;"  "  I 


<4 
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pop  pie,"  laid  he :  "  that  is  good/'  replied  the  phy-r 
fiqap  :  after  the  third  dofe,  hp  alked  him  again,  "  how 
"  he  did  ?"  "  Why,  I  find  myfelf  (Welled,  qnd  puffed 
«  up,"  faid  he,  "as  if  I  bad  the  dropfy  :*  "  Better  fti|l," 
faid  the  phyfician  :  one  of  his  fervants  coming,  prefentl  v 
after,  to  inquire  "  how  he  felt  himfelf  ?" "  Truly,  friend/' 
faid  he,  u  with  being  too  well,  I  am  about  to  die." 

A  law  of  the  Thcrc  Was  *  mor*  3uft  **W  in  **?  P*> 

Egyptians  by  which  the  phyfician,  for  the  *hrtp  firft 

toL^nfwerabie  at  the  p?tieijt's  own  peri)  and  fortune: 
foxthefuccpft  of  but  thofe  three  days  being  pafled,  it  was 
j)*r  *tf»P-       tQ  be  at  his  owl)#     Fof  w^y  u^y  thcif 

patron  jEfculapius  be  ftruck  with  thun- 
der for  reftoring  Hypolitus  froip  death  to  life, 

Nam  paftr  omnipotent  aftqusm  indignatns  ah  umhrijt 

Mortakm  inform  ad  lumittajurgcre  viUy 

Jpfc  repertorem  median*  talis  it  or  (is 

Fulmine  Pkcebigenam  Stygias  detrpfit  at  unias  *. 

For  Jupiter,  offended  at  the  fight 
Of  one  who  had  been  dead,  reftor'd  to  light; 
SJtruck  with  his  thunder  to  the  Styx,  in  ire. 
The  man  who  dar'd  to  beav'nly  pow'r  afpire. 

and  his  followers  be  pardoned,  who  femji  fo  many  men 
from  life  to  death  ?  A  phyfician,  boafling  to  Nicocles  f, 
*'  that  his  art  was  of  great  authority  :  it  is  fo,  indeed, 

*  JRneid.  ^h.  vii.  vtr.  jl)f  Ik.  f  In  p.  $%%.  chap.  igf.  of 

the  Collection  of  the  Monks;  juft  mentioned,  sripiedat  tbeendoT  Sto- 
tueus,  Barbeyrac  think*,  that  tbif  ftcocle*,  Wab  liere  'ItftiiierB  ft  certain 
ijuack,  is  the  famous  king  of  SaJajnina,  to  yham  Spcrattm  ad^cticd  oat 
(if  bis  (WOft. 
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J^d  jNfocles,  "  that  can,  with  impunity,  kill  (p  jnaa/ 

*  poppk" 

A?  to  what  ren>ains,  had  I  been  of  their  count!,  I 
mould  have  rendered  my  difcipline  more    Myttry  rfry 
ftcrcd  and  ipyfterious ;  tbey  had  begun    *#ctfl*ry  ft* 
well,  but  they  have  not  ended  fo.  If  wa?    JM** 
3  gopd  beginning  to  make  Gods  and  Daemons  the  au* 
thors  of  their  fcience,  fmd  to  have  ufed  a  peculiar  way 
4>f  fpe^Jcing  an/d  writiqg,  though  pbilofophy  concludes  it 
lolly  to  perfuade  a  man  to  his  own  good  by  an  unupeljir 
gible  w*y  :  t+t  fi  quis  mtdiats  imperii  ntfwet  ttrrig*pamr 
btrbigradjim)  tmiportam,  fanguine  cajfam  f  ;   «  as  if  % 
"  phyfician  ihould  order  his  patient  to  take  {hails  J." 

It  was  a  good  rule  in  their  art,  and  that  accompanies 
fill  other  vain,  fantaftic,  and  fupematural  why  tbc  pi. 
#rts,  "  that  the  patients  belief  Ihould  pre-  tient ihould  coa- 
«  poffefs  them  with  good  hope  and  afiiuv  J*  in  *•  P***- 
"  ance  of  the  effed  of  their  operation."  ciafl* 
A  rule  they  hold  to  fijch  a  degree,  as  to  maintain,  that 
.the  moft  inexpert  and  ignorant  phyfician  is  more  proper 
for  a  patient  that  has  confidence  in  him,  than  the  irq$ 
learned  and  experienced,  whom  he  is  net  acquainted  with. 

Nay,  even  the  choice  of  njoft  pf  their  drugs,  is,  ip 
feme  fort  rayfterious  and  divine.  The  left    Fmd  ^  ^ 
foot  of  a  tortoife,  the  urine  of  a  lizard,    the  choice  mid 
Jhe  dung  of  an  elephant,  the  liver  of  a    »PPi"»tion  or 
jinole,  blood  drawn  from  under  the  wing      ru**' 
of  a  white  pigeon ;  and  for  up  who  have  the  ftone  (i 
fcorofallythey  ufe  ys  in  our  rruferies)  the  ^xcrcme^t 
rats  beatep  to  powder,  and  fuch-like  fooleries.  3s  rather 
carry  9  face  pf  magical  enchantment,  tbflp  of  apy  iblid 
icience.    J  omit  the  odd  number  of  thor  pills,  the  ar> 
j)ointmen(t  of  certain  day?  «nd  feafts  of  tl>e  year,  (£$ 
(uperft&on  of  gpthepQg  their  fimplcs  af  certain  hburs  ( 
4ud  ti»£  aufcre  wife  lopjk,  apd  gripi  gsfture,  which 
Pliny  htmfejf  fo  much  deride?* 

But  they  hay?,  as  I  (aid,  failed,  in  that  they  have  not 
tdded,  to  this  fine  beginning,  the  making  t^eir  jyeetingi 

t  Cic.  de  Bivin.  lib.  if.  }  Defcribing  ft  br  tbe  epithets  of  an 

animal  trailing  with  its  fiime  over  the  herbage,  without  blood  or  bone* 
and  carrying  itvfeoufc  upon  it*  back* 

jl  and 
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and  confultations  more  religious  and  fecret,  where  no 

.  profane  perfon  ought  to  have  been  ad- 

Wam?^orhav-     milted,  no  more  than  to  the  fecret  cere- 

ing  renounced       monies  of  jEfculapius  :  for,  by  reafon  of 

Jhe  myfterious  this>  jf  faUs  om>  th^  their  irrcf0|uti0I>f 
in  tucir  practice.        «  1       /*      /■    1    ■  %•   • 

the  weaknefs  of  their  arguments,  divina- 
tion, and  foundations  *,  the  (harpnefs  of  their  difputes, 
full  of  hatred,  jealoufy,  and  felf-intereft,  coming  to  be 
difcovered  by  every  one,  a  man  muft  be  very  blind,  not 
to  difcern  that  he  runs  a  very  great  hazard  in  their 
hands.  Who  ever  faw  one  phyfician  approve  of  another's 
prefcription,  without  taking  fomething  away,  or  adding 
fomething  to  it  ?  By  which  they  fufficiently  betray  their 
art,  and  make  it  manifeft  to  us,  that  they  therein  more 
confider  their  own  reputation,  and  consequently  their 
profit,  than  their  patient's  intereft.  He  was  a  much 
wifer  man,  of  their  tribe,  who  of  old,  gave  it  for  a  rule, 
"  that  only  one  phyfician  fhould  undertake  a  fick  pcr- 
€t  fon  ;*'  for,  if  he  do  nothing  to  purpofe,  one  fingle 
man's  fault  can  bring  no  great  fcandal  upon  the  profef- 
"fion ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  glory  will  be  great,  if 
kje  happen  to  have  good  fuccefs ;  whereas,  when  they 
are  many,  they,  at  every  turn,  bring  a  difrepute  upon 
their  calling,  forafmuch  q$  they  oftener  do  hurt  than 
gpod.  They  ought  to  be  fatisficd  with  the  perpetual  dis- 
agreement which  is  found  in  the  opinions  of  the  princi- 
pal mailers,  and  ancient  authors  of  this  fcience,  which  is 
only  known  to  men  well  read,  without  difcovering  to  the 
vulgar  the  controversies  and  various  judgments  which 
fhey  nourifh  and  continue  amongft  themfelves. 

Shall  we  have  one  example  of  the  ancient  coHtroverfy 

The  oppofite  in  Phyflc  ?  Hierophilus  places  the  origt- 
fentimentt  of  nal  caufe  of  difeafes  in  the  humours  ; 
phyficiant,  at  to     Erafiftratus,  in  the  blood  of  the  arteries : 

the  caufe  of  dif-       .  r  ,      •     .    '    .        ,      .      ./..  .  ..  / 

cafes,  a  proof  of  Afclepiades,  in  the  in vmble  atoms  glid- 
the  uncertainty     fog  in  our  pores  $  Alcmseon,  in  the  exu- 

pf  |he.r  fcience.       berancy)  or  dcfed  of  our  ho&\y  ftrength, 

Diocles  f,  in  the  inequality  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
body  is  compofed,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  air  we  fuck 

t  Plin.  Nat.  Hift  lib.  xxix,  cap.  i.       f  Celfut ,  in  his  preface  to  lib.  i. 

in 
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in ;  Strato,  in  the  abundance,  crudity,  and  corruption 
of  the  nourifliment  we  take ;  and  Hippocrates  lodges  it 
in  the  Spirits.  There  is  a  certain  friend  of  theirs,  whom 
they  know  better  than  I,  who  declares,  upon  this  fub- 
je<ft,  "  that  the  moft  important  fcience  in  praSice^ 
"  amongft  us,  viz,  that  which  is  intrufted  with  our  J 
"  health  and  prefervation,  is,  by  ill-luckf  the  moft  un-t 
u  certain,  the  moft  perplexed,  and  the  moft  change- 
"  able  *.M  There  is  no  great  danger  in  miftaking  the 
height  of  the  fun,  or  in  the  fra&ion  of  fome  aftronomw 
cal  computation :  but  here,  where  our  whole  being  is 
concerned,  it  is  no  wifdom  to  abandon  ourfelves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  agitation  of  fo  many  contrary  winds. 

Before  the  Peloponnefian  war,  there  was  no  great  talk 
of  this  fcience :  Hippocrates  brought  it  phyjjCt  v^ 
into  repute ;  and  whatever  he  eftablifhed,  and  by  whom  • 
Chryfippus  overthrew ;  after  that,  Erafif-  Jj^g1* int0 
tratus,  Ariftotle's  grandfon,  overthrew 
what  Chryfippus  had  writ  of  it  f  :  after  thefe,  the  Em* 
pirics  ftartcd  up,  who  took  a  quite  contrary  method  to 
the  ancients,  in  the  management  of  this  art ;  when  the 
credit  of  thefe  began  a  little  to  decay,  Herophilus  fet  an- 
other fort  of  practice  on  foot,  which  Afclepiades,  in 
turn,  flood  up  againit,  and  overthrew :  the  opinion,  firft 
of  Themifon,  and  then  of  Mufa,  and,  after  that,  thofe 
of  Vexius  Valens,  a  phyficiun  famous  through  the  intel- 
ligence he  had  with  Meflalina,  came  in  vogue  :  the  enW 
pire  of  phyfic,  in  Nero's  time,  fell  to  Thefifelys,  who 
aboliflied  and  condemned  all  that  had  been  held  of  it 
till  his  time :  this  man's  do&iine  was  refuted  by  Crinas" 
of  Marfeilles,  who  accounted  for  all  medicinal  opera* 
tions  by  the  ephemerides  and  motions  of  the  ftars  ;  and 
reduced  eating,  fleeping,  and  drinking,  to  hours  that 
were  moft  pleafing  to  Mercury  and  the  Moon,  HU 
authority  was  foon  after  fupplanted  by  Charinus,  a  phy- 
sician of  the  fame  city  of  Marfeilles ;  a  man  that  not 
only  controverted  all  the  ancient  practice  of  phyfic,  but 
moreover  the  ufe  of  hot  public  baths,  that  had  been,  for 
fo  many  ages  before,  in  common  ufc ;  he  made  men 
bathe  in  cold  water,  even  in  winter,  and  plunged  his  fick 

•  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxix.  cap,  t.  f  Idem,  ibid. 
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fatientt  ift  the  natural  Waters  of  brooks.  No  Roman, 
till  Pliny's  time,  had  ever  vonchafed  to  praAifc  phyfic ; 
that  offifce  wis  only  performed  by  Greeks  and  foreigner*, 
tt  it  is  now  amongft  us  French,  by  thofe  that  chop  Latin : 

*  tot,"  as  a  very  great  phyfictan  fay*,  "  we  do  not  eafily 
i€  receive  the  medicine  we  underftatld,  rto  more  than  we  do 
**  the  drugs  we  oarfelves  gather.*  If  the  nations  from 
Whence  we  fetch  our  guatacum,  farfaparilla,  and  China 
WOod9  hare  any  phyficians,  how  great  a  value,  mult  we 
Imagine,  by  the  fame  recommendation  of  ftrangenefs, 
ftriry,  and  dear  purchafe,  do  they  fet  upon  our  cabbage 
and  parfley  ?  For,  who  would  dare  to  contemn  things 
fo  far  fetched,  at  the  hazard  of  fd  tedious  and  dangerous 
a  voyage ) 

Since  thefc  ancient  alterations  in  phyfic,  there  have 
been  infinite  others  down  to  our  own  times,  and,  for  the 
tnoft  part,  fuch  as  have  been  entire  and  tiniverfal ;  as 
thofe,  for  example,  produced,  in  otfr  own  time,  by  Pa- 
ftctHtl*,  Fiof avami,  and  Argenterius ;  for  they,  as  1  am 
tdld,  not  only  alter  one  receipt,  but  the  whole  contex- 
ture and  fyftem  of  the  body  of  phyfic,  accufing  all  others 
Of  ignorance  and  impolition  that  havt  pra&ifed  before 
them :  at  this  rate,  in  what  a  condition  the  poor  patient 
muftbe,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

If  we  were  even  allured,  that,  when  they  are  miftaken, 
0^^  that  miftake  of  their*  does  us  no  hafm, 

good,  it  h  not     able  bargain  to  run  the  venture  of  our 

£2^ ]!* ir  being  made  better,  without  the  danger 
«*•  unarm.      rf  ^^  ^^^     .fifop*  tells  a  ftory, 

*  that  one  who  had  bought  a  Morifco  flave,  believing 
•*  that  his  black  complexion  was  accidental  in  him,  and 
A  moor  bathed  "  occafioned  by  the  ill-ufage  of  his  former 
and  purged  to       "  matter,  caufed  him  to  enter  into  a  courfe 

jtatal? w*"  "  °f  pkyfo)  Md  with  great  care  to  be 
I****0*0  u  0fwn  bathed  and  drenched :  it  hap- 

*  pened^  that  the  Moor  was  nothing  amended  in  hi* 
*tafwny  complexion,   but  he  wholly  loft  hid  former 

*  health/'    Mow  oft  do  we  fee  phyficians  impute  the 

•  Fab.  lxx?. 

death 
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death  of  their  patients  to  one  another  ?  I  remember, 
that,  Yortte  years  ago,  there  was  ah  epidemical  difeafe, 
Very  dangerous,  and  for  the  rtioft  part  mortal,  that  raged 
in  'the  totorifc  about  us :  the  ftortn  being  over,  which  had 
f#ept  atirky  ah  ihfiftite  numbdr  of  rtieh,  one  of  the  mod 
famous  phyfidans  of  all  rite  country  pubiiflied  a  book 
Yipoft  th^t  fubjeft,  wherein,  upon  better  thoughts,  he 
confefife*,  "  that  the  letting  of  biood  in  that  d'rieafe  wis 
t€  a  principal  caufe  of  much  damage."  Moreover,  their 
authors  hold,  **  that  there  is  no  phyfic  which  has  ni>t 
u  forrtethfag  hurtful  ?n  it/'  And  if  even  thofe  that  ate 
'  of  Tervice  to  us,  do,  in  fome  meafure,  offend  us,  what 
'muft  thofe  do  which  are  totally  mifapplied  ?  For  my 
otvn  part,  tfidugh  there  Were  nothing  elfe  in  the  cafe,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  "  to  thofe  that  loath  the  tafte  of 
4C  phyfic,  it  mud  needs  be  a  dangerous  and  prejudicial 
*f  endeavour  to  force  it  down  at  fo  incommodious  a  time, 
€€  and  with  fo  much  averfion ;  and  believe,  that  it  mar- 
u  Velloufly  difturbs  the  fick  perfon,  at  a  time  when  he 
u  has  fo  much  need  of  repofe/' 

Befides  this,  if  we  conflder  the  caufes  to  which  they 
ufually  impute  our  difeafes,  they  are  fo 
light  and  nice,  that  I  thence  cdndude  "  a  h$£™££ 
"  very  little  error  In  the  difperifetion  of  fakes  5  and  tKeir 
u  their  drugs  may  do  a  great  deal  of  Pcrn*c"?*«  «*- 
"  mifchi'ef."  Now,  if  the  miftake  of  a  lcquences- 
phyfician  be  fo  dangerous,  we  are  in  a  fcurvy  ctfndltfoft  , 
for  it  is  almoft  impoffible  but  he  muft  often  fall  into 
thofe  miftakes:  he  had  need  of  too  many  parts,  ctfn- 
fideratioifs,  and  circumtiances,  rightly  to  adjuft  his  dfe- 
fign  :  he  muft  know  the  fick  perfon?s  complexion,  his 
temperature,  his  humours,  inclinations,  adiom,  tliy, 
his  very  thoughts  and  imaginations  :  he  mult  be  iffuttd 
of  the  external  cifcumftance?,  of  the  nature  of  the  place, 
the  quality  of  the  air  and  feafon,  the  fituation  of  the 
planets,  and  their  influences  :  he  muft  know,  in  the  dlf- 
eafe,  the  caufes,  prognoftics,  affedions,  and  "£rftfeai 
days;  in  the  drugs,  the  weight;  the  power  of  Wcffkhfg, 
the  country,  the  form,  the  age,  and  the  difpenfatfon ; 
and  he  muft  know  how  rightly  to  proportion  and  mix 
them  together  ;  wherein,  if  there  be  th«  leaft  fcrfor ;  if 

amongft 
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amongft  fo  many  fprings,  there  be  but  any  on*  that 
draws  wrong,  ic  is  enough  to  deftroy  us :  God* knows 
with  how  great  difficulty  moil  of  thefe  things  are  to  be 
underftood.  As,  (for  example)  "  how  fhall  a  phyfician 
"  find  out  the  true,  fign  of  the  difeafe,  every  difeafe  bc- 
"  ing  capable  of  an  infinite  number  of  indications  ?" 
How  many  doubts  and  debates  have  they  amongft  them- 
felves  upon  the  interpretation  of  urines  ?  Otherwife, 
from  whence  (hould  the  continual  debates  we  fee  amongft 
them  about  the  knowledge  of  the  difeafe  proceed  ? 
How  would  we  excufe  the  error,  they  fo  oft  fall  into,  of 
taking  one  thing  for  another  ?  In  the  difeafes  I  have  had, 
were  there  never  fo  little  difficulty  in  the  cafe,  I  never 
found  three  of  one  opinion  :  which  I  inftance,  becaufe  I 
love  to  introduce  examples,  wherein  I  my  felf  am  concerned. 

A  gentleman  at  Paris  was,  by  order  of  the  phyficians, 
lately  cut  for  the  (tone  in  the  bladder,  where  was  found 
no  more  ftone  than  in  the  palm  of  his'hand ;  and  a  bi- 
ihop,  who  was  my  very  good  friend,  having  been  earneftly 
preffed,  by  the  major  part  of  the  phyficians  in  town, 
whom  he  confulted,  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  cut  in  the  fame 
J)lace ;  to  which  alfo,  upon  their  words,  I  added  my  in- 
tereft  to  perfuade  him :  when  he  was  dead,  and  opened,  it 
Appeared  that  he  had  no  ftone  but  in  the  kidneys.  They 
are  leaft  excufable  for  any  error  in  this  difeafe,  by  reafon 
that  it  is,  in  fome  fort,  palpable ;  and  it  is  by  that,  that  I 
Conclude  furgery  to  be  much  more  certain,  by  reafon 
that  it  fees  and  feels  what  it  does,  and  fo  goes  lefs  upon 
conjecture ;  whereas  the  phyficians  have  no  fpeculum  ma- 
iriciSy  by  which  to  difcover  our  brains,  lungs,  and  liver. 

The  very  promifes  of  phyfic  are  not  to  oe  credited : 

Theproroifestf  for>  being  to  F°vide  againft  diverfe 
the  phyficians       and  contrary   accidents,    that  often  af- 

m£ble7  lA"  ^       US  at  QDe  an(*    l^e  ^ame  t*me>  ^ 

that  have  almoft  a  neceflary  relation, 
as  the  heat  of  the  liver,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the 
ftomach,  they  will  needs  perfuade  us,  that,  of  their 
ingredients,  one  will  warm  the  ftomach,  and  the 
other  cool  the  liver ;  one  has  its  commiflion  to  go  di- 
re&ly  to  the  kidneys,  nay,  even  to  the  bladder,  with- 
out Scattering  its  operations  by  the  way,  but  retaining 

its 
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its  powfcr  and  virtue  through  all  the  flops,  in  Co  long  a 
courfe,  even  to  the  place  to  the  fervice  of  which  it  is 
defigned,  by  its  own  occult  property  :  one  will  dry  the 
brain,  and  another  will  moiften  the  lungs.  All  ttiefe 
things  being  mixed  in  one  potion,  is  it  not  a  kind  of 
madnefs  to  imagine,  or  to  hope,  that  thefe  different  vir- 
tues Ihould  Separate  themfelves  from  one  another  in  this 
mixture  and  confufion,  to  perform  fo  many  various  er- 
rands ?  1  ihould  very  much  fear,  that  they  would  either 
lofe  or  change  their  labels,  and  take  up  one  another's 
quarters  :  and  who  can  imagine  but  that,  in  this  liquid 
confufion,  thefe  faculties  mutt  corrupt,  confound,  and 
fpoil  one  another  ?  And  is  not  the  danger  ftill  more, 
•*  when  the  making  up  of  this  medicine  i9  intruded  to 
*V  another,  to  whofe  honour  and  mercy  we  again  aban- 
€t  don  our  lives  ?* 

As  we  have  doublet  and  breechs  makers,  diftinft 
trades,  to  clothe  us,  and  are  fo  much  the  better  fitted, 
while  each  of  them  meddles  only  with  his  own  pattern, 
and  has  lefs  to  trouble  his  head  with,  than  a  taylor  .who 
undertakes  all ;  and' as,  in  matter  of  diet,  great  perfqns, 
for  their  convenience  and  to  the  end  they  may  be  better 
ferved,  have  diftindt  offices,  of  boilers  and  roafters,  which 
one  cook,  who  would  undertake  the  whole  fervice,  could 
not  fo  well  perform ;  fo  Ihould  we  be  treated  in  our  cures. 
The  Egyptians  had  reafon  to  rejedt  this  general  profeffion 
of  a  phyfician,  and  to  divide  it  to  fe veral  E  fick 
peculiar  difeafes,  allotting  to  every  part  of  fon  had  hu  oar- 
the  body  a  particular  operator  ;  for  this    tl?uUr  Pj>y«ciaa 

^  i  j      •-.!_  i  r  among  the  Egy* 

part  was  more  properly,  and  with  lefs  con-  ptiaiw? 
fufion,  provided  for,  becaufe  it  efpecially 
regarded  this  alone  :  ours  are  not  aware,  that  "  he  who 
provides  for  all,  provides  for  nothing ;"  and  that  the 
entire  government  of  this  microcofm"  is  more  than 
they  are  able  to  undertake.  Whilft  they  were  afraid  of 
"  flopping  a  loofenefs,  left  they  Ihould  put  him  into  a 
«  fever,"  they  killed  me  a  friend.tbat  was  worth  more 
than  the  whole  pack  of  them  put  together.  They 
counterpoife  their  own  divinations  with  the  prefent  evils ; 
and,  becaufe  they  will  not  iC  cure  the  brain  to  the  preju- 
Vol.  IL         ■  Q,  q  dice 
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"  <ticc  of  the  flfcopiach,  they  offend  both  with  their  qui* 
•«  tinous  and  tumultuary  drugs." 

As  to  the  variety  and  the  weaknefe  of  the  rcafons  of 

Weakncft  ?m!         C^^   aTt>   lt  **    more  mtnifefc  than  ill  MV 

uncertainly  of      other  art,   "  Aperitive  medicines  are  pro- 

95  y8r«     *  P" for  * man  f"^0*  *> the. ftof*>  hr 

ofphyfic  i»  "  reafon  that,  opening  and  dilating  the 

gsowta}*  **  pafiages,  they  help  forward  the  &my 

"  matter,  whereof  gravel  and  the  {tone 
u  arerngendered,.  and  convey  that  down  ward  which  be* 
•*<  gifts  to  harden  and  gather  in  the  kidneys*    Aperitive 
.**  things  are  dangerous  for  a  man  fubjjA  to  the  tone, 
"-  by  reafon  that,  opening  and  dilating  the  pa&ages,  they 
'Vhelp  forward,,  towards  the  reins,  the  matter  that  has 
«4  a  tendency  to  breed  rhe  ftonc,  which,  by  their  owa 
€€  propenfion  that  way,  being  apt  to  feize  it,  it  is  not  to 
**  be  imagined  but  that  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  fa 
1  *  conveyed  thither  muft  remain  behind.     Moreover,'  if 
"the  medicine  happen   to  meet  with  a»y  thing  a  little 
•**  too  grofs  to  be  carried  through  all  thofe  narrow  paf- 
"  fages  it  muft  pafc,  in  order  to  be  expelkd,  that  ob- 
*'  ftr^ftion,  whatever  it  is,  being  ftined  by  thefe  aperi- 
M  ttve  things*  and  thrown  into  thofe  narrow  paflfages, 
<*  coming  to  (lop  them,  will  occafion  amoft  certain  and 
"  moft  {>ainful  death/'     They  have  the  like  confiftency 
in  the  like  advices  they  give  us  for  the  regimen  qf  life. 
"  It  i$  good  to  make  water  often,  for  we  experimentally 
a  fee,  tfoat,  in  letting  it  lie  long  in  the  bladder,  we  give 
u  it  time  to  let  fall  the  fediment  which  will  concrete  in** 
M  a  ftone.     ft  is  not  good  to  make  water  often,  for  the 
u  heavy  excrements  it  carries  along  with  it  wiH!  not  be 
"  VQided  without  violence/1  as  we  fee  by  experience* 
that  a  torrent  which  runs  with  force,  waihes  the  ground 
it  roll*  over  much  cleaner  than  the  courfe  of  a  flow  and 
languid   dream.    Likewife  "  it  is  good  to  have  often  to 
Ki  'do  with  women,  for  that  opens  the.paffag«,  and'helps 
u  to.  Evacuate  fend  :  if?  is  aha  very  iU  to  haw  often  tsoda 
**  with  women*  becaufe  it  heats,  tires*  and  weakens  the 
**  rcjris;     It  is  good  to  bathe  frequently  in  hot  waters, 
"  foralrmich  a*  that  relaxes  and  modifies  the  ploceT 

**  'Where 
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tx'  where  the  fend  and  gravel  lurks:  and  it  is  alfo  ill,  by 
u  reafon  that  this  application  of  external  heat  helps  the  * 
€<  reins  to  bake,  harden,  and  petrify  the  matter  therein 
**  difpofedw  For  thofe  who  are  at  the  bath,  it  is  moll 
*•  healthful  to  eat  little  at  night,  to  the  end  that  the  wa- 
*4  tbers  they  are  do  drink  the  next  morning  may  have  & 
€€  better  operation  upon  an  empty  ftomach  ;  on  thd  c6h- 
u  trary,  it  is  better  to  eat  little  at  dinner,  that  it  hinder 
44  not  die  operation  of  the  waters,  which  is  not  yetper- 
€4  fcft ;  ahd  not  to  opprefs  the  ftomach  fo  foon  after  the 
"  other  labour,  but  leave  the  office  of  digeftion  to  the. 
•'  night,  which  will  much  better  perform  it  than  the  day., 
u  when  the  body  and  mind  are  in  perpetual  motion  and 
u  a&ion."  Thus  do  they  juggle  and  canrt  in  all  their 
difputcs,  at  our  expence,  and  cannot  give  me  one  pro- 
position, againft  which  I  cannot  ereft  a  contrary  of  equal 
force.  Let  them  than  no  longer*  exlaim  againft  thofe, 
wbo>  in  this  confufion,  fuffer  thcmfelves  to  be  gentl/ 
guided  by  their  own  appetite,  and  the  advice  of  nature, 
and  commit  themfelves  to  the  common  fortune. 

1  have  (een,  in  my  travels,  almoft  all  the  famous  baths 
of  Chriftendonr,  a«d,  for  fome  years  paft,  Tbeufefulnefc 
have  begun  to  make  ufe  of  them  myfelf ;  of  baths. 
for  I  look  upon  bathing  asgenerally  whole- 
feme,  and  believe,  that  we  fuffer  no  flight  inconveniences 
in  our  health,  by  having  left  off  the  cuftom,  that  was 
generally  obferved,  in  former  times,  almoft  by  all  nations,, 
and  is  yet  in  many,  of  bathing  every  day  ;  and  I  cannot 
imagine  but  that  we  are  much  the*  woife  by  having  our 
limbs  crofted,  and  our  pores  flopped  with  dirt  and  filth. 
As  to  the  drinking  of  the  waters,  fortune  has,  in  the  firft 
place  rendered  them  not  at  all  unacceptable  to  my  tafte  1 
and,  fecondly,  they  are  natural  and  limple,  and,  at  leaft, 
cany  no  danger  with  them,  if  they  do  no  good :  of 
which,  the  infinite  croud  of  people,  of  all  forts  of  con- 
ftitutions,  that  repair  thither,  I  take  to  be  a  fufficient 
warrant :  and  although  I  have  not  there  obferved  any 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  effeds,  but,  oq  the  con- 
trary, having  more  curioufly  than  ordinary  enquired  in- 
to it,  I  have  found  all  the  reports  of  fuch  operations; 

Q^j  a  that 
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that  have  been  fpread  abroad  in  thofe  places,  ill  ground* 
c$  and  falfe,  and  thofe  that  believe  them  (as  people  arc 
willing  to  be  gulled  in  what  they  defire)  deceived  in  them ; 
yet  I  have  feldom  known  any  that  have  been  made  worfe 
by  thofe  waters,  and  a  man  cannot  honeftly  deny  but  that 
they  beget  a  better  appetite,  help  digeftion,  and  do,  in 
{bme  fort,  revive  us,  if  we  do  not  go  to  them  in  too  weak 
a  condition,  which  1  would  difluade  every  one  from  doing. 
They  have  not  the  virtue  to  raife  men  from  defperate  and 
inveterate .  difeafes,  but  they   may  help  in  fome  light 
indifpofition,    or   prevent   fome  threatening  alteration. 
Whoever  does  not  bring  along  with  him  fo  much  chear- 
'  fulnefs   as  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  company  he  will 
there  meet,  and  of  the  walks  and  exercifes,  to  which 
the  beauty  of  the  places,  in  which  rhofe  waters  are  com- 
monly fituate,  invites  us,  doubtlefs  lofes  the  beft  and 
fureft  part  of  their  efFedt.    For  this  reafon  I  have  hitherto 
chofen  to  go  to  thofe  of  the  moft  pleafant  fituatioo,  where 
there  was  the  moft  conveniency  of  lodging,  provifion, 
and  company ;  as  the  baths  of  Banieres,  in  France,  thofe 
of  Plombieres  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Lorrain, 
thofe  oi"  Baden  in  Switzerland,  thofe  of  Laccain  Tufcany, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  Delia- Villa,  which  I  haye  the  moft 
frequented,  and  at  feveral  feafons. 
.  Every  nation  has  particular  opinions,  touching  their 

Every  nation         u^9    anc*  different  rules   and   methods 
makes  a  parti-       in  ufing  them,  and  all  of  them,  accord- 
ticuiarufeof         ing  to  what   I  have  feen,  almoft  of  like 
a   §*  effect.  •  Drinking  of  them   is  not  at  all 

received  in  Germany ;  they  bathe  for  all  difeafes,  and 
will  lie  dabbling  in  the  water  almoft  from  fun  to  fun.  In 
Italy,  when  they  drink  nine  days,  they  bathe  at  lcaft 
thirty,  and  commonly  drink  the  water  mixed  with 
drugs  to  make  it  work  the  better.  We  are  here  ordered 
to  walk  to  digeft  it ;  they  are  there  kept  in  bed,  after 
taking  it,  till  it  be  worked  off,  their  ftomachs.  and  feet 
being  continually .  chafed  with  hot  cloths :  and  as  the 
Germans  generally  ufe  cupping  and  fcarification  in 
the  bath ;  fo  the  Italians  have  their  dpeeii,  which  are 
cectain    channels  of  this  hot  water  brought  through 

pipes  i 
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pipes ;  and  with  them  bathe  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  as  much  in  the  afternoon,  for  a  month  together,  ei- 
ther the  head,  ftomach,  or  any  other  part  where  the 
pain  lies.  There  are  infinite  other  different  cuftoms  in 
every  country,  or,  rather,  they  have  no  manner  of  re- 
femblance to  one  another.  By  which  you  may  fee,  that 
this  little  part  of  phyfic,  to  which  alone  I  have  fubmit* 
ted,  though  the  leaft  depending  upon  art  of  all  others, 
has  yet  a  great  {hare  of  the  confufion  and  uncertainty, 
everywhere  elfe  manifeft  in  this  profeffion. 
"  The  poets  fay  whatever  they  pleafe  with  greater  em- 
phafis  and  grace :  witnefs  thefe  two  epigrams : 

Alcon  befterno  fignum  Jovjs  attigit.  llle9 
Quamvis  marmorcu$y  vim  patitur  medici : 

Ecce  bodie  jujfus  trans  fori  ex  ade  vttujta, 
Effertur,  quamvisfit  deus,  atque  lapis  *. 

Alcon  did  y^fterday  Jove's  ftatue  touch, 
Which,  although  marble,  fuffer'd  by  it  much ; 
For  though  it  is  a  god,  and  made  of  ftone, 
From  its  old  feat  'tis  now,  by  order,  gone. 

^ind  the  other, 

Letus  nobifcum  eft  bilaris,  cesnavit  et  idem* 

Inventus  mane  eft  mortuus  AndragoraSj 
tfam  fubit*  mortis  caufam  Fauftine  requiris  ? 

Infomnis  meduum  viderat  Hermocratem  f. 

BathM,  fuppfd,  in  glee,  Andragpras  went  to  bed 
Laft  night,  but  in  the  morning  was  found  dead ; 
Would'ft  know,  Fauftinus,  what  was  his  difeafe  ? 
lie  dreaming  faw  the  quack,  Hermocrates. 

Upon  this  I  will  relate  two  ftories :  the  baron  of  Cau- 
pene  in  Chaloffe,  and  I,  have  betwixt  us     T„0  plearant 
the  advo  wfon  of  a  benefice  of  great  extent,     ftoriet  again!* 
at  the  foot  of  our  mountains,  called  La-    }££^rf 
hontan.  It  is  with  the  inhabitants  of  thU    pfayficiam. 
angle,  as  It  is  faid  of  thofe  of  the  vale  of 

•  Aofon.  cpig.  74.    .  t  Mart,  lit*,  n-  f pig .  $3. 
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Angrougne :  *'  they  lived  a  peculiar  fort  of  life,  had 
"  particular  fafhions,  cloaths,  and  manners*"  and  were 
ruled  and  gpverned  by  certain  particular  laws  and  ufages, 
received  from  father  to  fao,  to  which  they  fubmittedj 
without  other  constraint  than  the  reverence  due  to  cufiom. 
This  little  Hate  had  continued  from  all  antiquity  info 
happy  a  condition,  that  no  neighbouring  judge  was  ever 
put  to  the  trouble  of  enquiring  into  their  quarrels,  no 
advocate  ever  retained  to  gwe  them  counfel,  nor  ftranger 
ever  called  in  to  compofe  their  differences  ;  nor  was  ever 
any  of  them  fcen  fo  reduced  as  to  go  a  begging,  They 
avoided  all  alliances  and  traffic  with  the  reft  of  man* 
kind,  that  they  might  not  corrupt  the  purity  of  their  own 
government;  rill,  as  they  fay,  'Voncofthem,  inthemc- 
f €  mory  of  their  fathers,  having  a  mind  fpurred  on  with 
€(  a  noble  ambition,  contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his  name 
•■  into  credit  and  reputation,  to  make  one  of  his  fons 
?'  fomething  more  than  ordinary,  and,  having  put  him  to 
€i  learq  to  write,  made  him,  at  laft,  a  brave  fcrivener  for 
"  the  village :  this  fellow,  being  grown  up,  began  to 
<'  difdain  tneir  ancient  cuftocps,  and  to  buz  into  the  peo- 
*c  pie's  ears  the  pomp  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nation : 
"  the  §rft  prank  he  played  was,  to  advife  a  friend  of 
t'  his,  whom  fume-body  had  offended  by  fawing  off  the 
"  horns  of  one  of  his  (he?goat$,  to  make  his  complaint 
*'  of  it  to  the  king's  judges  thereabouts,  and  fo  h$  went 
*on  in  this  pra  fticp,  till  he  fpailed  all/' 

In  (he  prpgrefs  of  this  corruption,  they  fay,  there  hap- 
pened another,  of  worfe  confequence,  by  means  of  a  phyfi- 
cian,  who  fejl  \n  love  with  one  of  their  daughters,  had  a 
mind  to  marry  her,  and  to  live  ampngft  them.  *f  Tbi$ 
f  man  fir  ft  of  all  began  to  teach  them  the  names  of  fe- 
**  vers,  fheutps,  and  impofthumes,  the  feat  of  the  heart, 
f*  liver,  and  intefttnes,  H  fcience,  till  then,  utterly  un- 
*<  known  to  them;  and,  in  (lead  of  garlic,  with  which  they 
f €  were  wont  to  cure  all  manner  of  difeafes,  how  painful 
€l  or  extreme  foever,  he  t^yght  (hem,  though  k  were 
ff  but  for  a  cough,  or'  any  little  cold,  to  tafte  ftrange 
««  mixtures,  and  began  to  make  a  trade,  not  only  of 
f  f  theif  healths,  but  of  their  lives,   Jhzy  (wear,  tjiat,  till 
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*  A  en,  they  never  perceived  the  evening  air  to  be  of* 
*'  fenfive  to  thfe  head,  fior  that  to  drink,  when  they  Werfe 
*<  hot,  was  hurtful,  nor  that  the  winds  of  autumn  Wert 
u  mordunwholefometbanthofeof  thefpring;  that  fince 
*c  this  ufe  of  pbyfic,  they  find  themftlvcs  opprcflbd  wirh 
*c  ft  legion  of  unufual  difeafes,  and  that  they  perceive  k 
**  general  decay  in  their  wonted  vigour,  and  their  lives 
**  are  cut  fhorter  by  the  half."  This  is  the  firft  of  my 
dories. 

The  other  fc,  that,  before  I  was  afflifted  With  thi 
ftfcfie,  hearing  that  the  Wood  of  a  he-goiat    Anotbcr  ft 
Jtras,  with  many,  in  very  great  efteem,  and    which  no  left 
looked  up*m  as  a  celeftlal  maana,  rained    ^ww*"18  ?hT^ 
down  upon  thefe  latter  ages  for  the  fafety  ahd  pr4fe*va-> 
Won  of  the  lives  of  men,  and  having  heard  it  fpoken  of, 
by  men  of  understanding,  as  an  admirable  drug,  and 
of  infallible  operation,  I,  who  have  ever  thought  my* 
Ifelf  Aibjed  to  all  the  accidents  that  can  befal  othfer  men, 
had  a  mind,  in  my  perfcd  health,  to  fumifh  tnyfelf  with 
this  a&hfrable  medicine,  -and  therefore  gave  order  to 
frave  a  gofct  fed  at  home  according  to  the  receipt :  for 
he  muft  be  taken  up  in  the  hotteft  months  of  ftimmetj 
»nd  muft  only  have  aperitive  hert>s  given  to  eat,  ahd 
white-wine  to  drink.    I  went  home,  by  chance,  the  very 
4ay  he  was  to  be  killed ;  and  one  came  and  told  me,  that 
the  cook  had  found  two  or  three  great  balls  in  his  paunchy 
that  rattled  againft  one  another  amongft  what  he  had 
/eaten  :  1  was  curious  to  have  all  his  ertrrails  brought 
before  me,  where,  having  cauied  the  flcin  that  inclofed 
thfem  to  be  cut,  there  tasmMed  out  three  great  tamps* 
as  light  as  fpoages,  fo  that  they  appeared  to  be  hbltevt  j 
but,  as  to  the  reft,  hard  and  firm  without,  and  fpotted 
all  overwhh  various  colors;  one  was  peffe&ly  round; 
and  of  tbe  bignefs  of  a  little  ball ;  the  other  two  fome* 
Ihing  lef$,  of  an  imperfett  roondnefs,  as  feeming  not 
to  b*  arrived  at  their  full  growth.     1  find,  by  enquiry  of 
people  accuftomed  to  open  thfcfe  animals,  that  it  is  a  rar* 
And  unufual  accident.     It  is  likely  thefe  are  (tones  of 
the  fame  nature  with  ours,  and,  if  fo,  it  muft  needs  be  a, 
yery  vain  hope,  in  tfcofe  who  have  tfre  ftone,  to  e*tra& 

Q.q  4  thcir 
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their  cure  from  the  blood  of  a  beaft,  which  was  itfelf  in 
a  way  to  die  of  the  fame  difeafe :  for  to  fay,  that  the 
blood  does  not  participate  of  this  contagion,  and  does  not 
alter  its  wonted  virtue,  it  is  rather  to  be  believed,  that  no- 
thing is  engendered  in  a  body  but  by  the  concurrence  and 
communication  of  all  the  parts.  The  whole  mafs  works 
together,  though  one  part  contributes  more  to  the  work 
than  anothpr,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  operations. 
Wherefore  it  is  very  likely,  that  there  was  fome  petri- 
fying'quality  in  all  the  parts  of  this  goat. .  It  was  not 
fo  much  for  the  fear  of  the  future,  and  for  myfelf,  that  I 
was  curious  of  this  experiment,  but  becaufc  it  falls  out 
in  mine,  as  it  does  in  many  other  families,  that  the  wo* 
men  ftore  up  fuch  fmall  wares .  for  the  fervice  of  the 
common  people,  ufing  the  fajne  receipt  in  fifty  feveral 
difeafes,  and  fuch  a  receipt  as  they  will  not  take  them- 
felves,  and  yet  triumph  in  their  good  fuccefles. 

As  to  what  remains,  1  honour  phyficians,  not  according 

worthy  of  cf-  paffage  may  be  added  another  of  the  pro- 
teem,  and  why.  phet,  reproving  king  Afa  for  having  re- 
courfe  to  a  phyfician)  but  for  their  own  fakes,  having 
known  many  honeft  amiable  men  of  that  proteffion.  I 
do  not  attack  them,  but  their  art ;  and  do  not  much 
blame  them  for  making  thqir  advantage  of  our  folly,  for 
moft  men  do  the  fame.  Many  callings,  both  of  greater 
and  lefs  dignity  than  theirs,  have'' no  other  foundation  or 
fupport  than  the  abufe  of  the  public.  When  I  am  lick 
1  call  them  in,  if  they  come  by  my  door,  only  to  have  a 
little  chat,  and  fee  them  as  others  do.  I  give  them  leave 
to  command  me  to  keep  myfelf  warm,  becaufe  I 
chufe  to  do  it,  and  to  appoint  leeks  or  lettuce  for  my 
broth  ;  to  order  me  white-wine  or  claret,  and  all  other 
things,  in  like  manner,  at  their  own  pleafure,  which  arc 
indifferent  to  my  palate  and  cuftom.  I  know,  very  well, 
that  I  do  nothing  for  them  in  fo  doing,'  becaufe  {harp* 
nefs  and  odd  taftes  are  accidents  of  the  very  eflence  of 

-wine  prefcribed  phyfic  Lycurgus  .ordered  wine  for  the 
for  the  fick  fick  Spartans  :  why  ?  becaufe  they  abo- 

Spartans.  minated  the  drinking  of  it  when  they  werp 

well ; 
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well :  as  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  takes  it  for 
a  mod  wholefome  medicine  in  his  fever,  becaufe  that 
naturally  he  mortally  hates  the  tafte  of  it. 

How  many  do  we  fee,  amongft  them,  of  my  humour, 
who  defpife  taking  phyfic  themfelves,  ufe     Manyphyficiwn 
a  liberal  diet,  and  live  a  quite  contrary     feldom  ufe  me- 
fort  of  life  to  what  they  prefcribe  to  others  ?    thcmfclvw!8* 
What  is  this  but  flatly  to  abufe  our  fim- 
plicity  ?     For  their  own  lives  and  healths  are  $o  lefs 
dear  to  them  than  ours  are  to  us,  and  they  would  ac- 
commodate their  effe&s  to  their  own  rules,  if  they  did 
not  themfelves  know  how  falfe  they  are. 

It  is  the  fear  of  death,  and  of  pain,  an  impatience  of 
the  difeafe,  and  a  violent  and  indifcreet  How  5t  ^pp^, 
defire  of  a  prefent  cure  that  fo  blind  us ;  that  men  are  fo 
and  it  is  pure  cowardice  that  makes  our  rejf gfinc^° thc 
belief  fo  pliable  and  eafy ;  yet  moft  men  p  y  C1 
do  not  fo  much  believe  as  they  acquiefce  and  permit, 
for  1  hear  them  find  fault,  and  complain,  as  well  as  we  : 
but  they  refolve  at  lafi ;  u  what  fhall  I  do  then  ?"  As 
if  impatience  were,  of  itfelf,  a  better  remedy  than  pa- 
tience. Is  there  any  one  of  thofe  who  have  fufiered 
themfelves  to  be  captivated  by  this  miferable  fubje&ion, 
that  does  not  equally  furrender  himfelf  to  all  forts  of  im^ 
poftures  ?  Who  does  not  give  up  himfelf  alike  to  the 
mercy  of  whoever  has  the  impudence  to  promife  him  a 
cure?  The  Babylonians*  carried  their  Thc fick ^^ 
lick  into  the  public  fquare,  the  phyfician  of  Babylon  ex- 
was  the  people,  where  every  one  that    ^/^"Jl^l 

/y  •  i        i    •        .     i  j     •   •«•  market-place. 

paffed  by,  being  in  humanity  and  civility 
obliged  to  enquire  of  their  condition,  gave  fome  advice 
according  to  his  own  experience.  We  do  little  better, 
there  being  not  a  woman  fo  filly,  whofe  fpells  and  po- 
tions we  do  not  make  ufe  of ;  and,  according  to  my  hu- 
mour, if  I  were  to  take  phyfic,  I  wt>uld  fooner  chufe  to 
take  theirs  than  any  other,  becaufe,  at  leaft,  it  will  do 
no  harm. .  What  Homer  and  Plato  faid  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  "  they  were  all  phyficians,"  may  be  faid  of  all 
people ;  there  is  no  one  th^t  does  not  boaft  of  fome  rare 

•  It  was  a  law  wifely  eftabltthed,  fays  Herodotus*  lib,  u  p.  ox*  # 

receipt, 
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Jeeeipt,  and  who  will  not  venture  it  upon  hh  neighbour, 
if  he  win  truft  him.  I  was,  the  other  day,  in  company 
where  fomebody  of  the  fraternity  *  told  us  erf*  a  fort  of 
**  pill  made  up  of  a  hundred  and  odd  ingredients  :*  it 
made  ut  very  merry,  and  was  a  Angular  confolarion,  for 
what  rock  could  withftand  fo  great  a  battery  ?  And  yet 
I  hear,  by  thofe  who  made  trial  of  it,  that  the  lead  atom 
of  gravel  would  not  Air  for  it. 

I  cannot  take  my  hand  from  this  paper,  before  I  hare 
U  wha|  tJ|e  added  a  word  or  two  more,  concerning 
ptytcitiit found  the  aflurance  they  give  us  of  the  certainty 
their  P™tei"*ed  of  their  drugs,  from  die  experiments  they 
ibe°iHitii?or  have  made.  The  greateft  part,  and,  I 
Urir  drug*.  think,  above  two  thirds  of  the  medicinal 

virtues  confift  in  the  quinteffence,  or  occult  property 
of  the  fimples,  of  which  we  can  have  no  other  informa- 
tion than  the  ufe :  for  quinteflence  is  no  other  than  a 
^tnOky,  of  which  we  cannot,  by  our  reafon,  find  out 
the  caufe.  In  fuch  proofs,  thofe,  which  they  pretend 
to  have  acquired  by  the  inspiration  of  fome  daemon,  I 
Mi  content  to  receive  (for  I  meddle  not  with  miracles), 
as  alio  the  proofs  which  are  drawn  from  things,  that, 
upon  fome  other  account,  oft  fall  into  ufe  amongft  us ; 
99  if  in  wool,  wherewith  we  are  wont  to  clothe  our- 
felves,  there  has  accidently  fome  occult  deficcathre  pro* 
petty  been  found  out  of  curing  kibed  heels;  or  as  if,  in 
the  sadifli  we  eat  for  food,  there  has  been  found  out 
fome  aperitive  operation.  Galen  reports,  €€  that  a  man 
happened  to  be  cured  of  a  leprofy  by  drinking  wine 
out  of  a  vefFel  into  which  a  viper  had  crept  by 
m  chance.*  In  which  example,  we  find  the  means,  and 
a  very  likely  guide  to  this  experience  :  as  we  alio  do  in 
thofe  which  phyficians  pretend  to  have  been  direded  to 
by  the  example  of  fome  beafts ;  but  in  moft  of  their 
jOther  experiments,  therein  they  declare  to  have  been 
eondttfted  by  fortune,  and  to  have  had  no  other  guide 
than  chance,  1 4*nd  the  progrefs  of  this  information  in- 
credible.  Snppofe  a  man  looking  round  about  htm 
qpon  the  infinite  number  of  things,  plants,  animals, 

♦  Meaning,  that  was- troubled  with  the  front. 
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end  metals,  I  do  not  know  uyhere  he  would  begin  bis 
trial ;  and  though  bis  finft  fancy  ihoukl  fix  him  upoq 
an  elk's  horn,  Wherein  there  mud  be  a  very  gentle  and 
eafy  belief,  he  will  yet  find  himfelf  perplexed  in  Eis  fe- 
Cond  operation.  'There  are  fo  many  maladies,  and  fa 
many  circumfl*n©e»  laid  before  him,  that,  before  he  can 
arrive  at  the  certainty  of  the  point,  to  which  the  per- 
fection of  his  experience  fhould  arrive,  human  fenfe  will 
be  nonplused  i  and  before  he  pan,  amongft  this  infinity 
of  things  find  out  what  this  born  is  ;  acnongft  fo  many 
difeafes,  what  tbeepiiepfy ;  ajnongft  the  many  conftitu- 
tions,  the  melancholic ;  the  many  feafons  in  winter,  the 
ptany  nations  in  the  French,  the  many  ages  in  age,  the 
many  celeftial  mutations  in  the  conjunction  of  Veous 
pnd  Saturn,  and  the  many  parts  in  man's  body,  to  a  fin- 
ger :  and  being,  in  all  this,  djrc&ed  neither  by  argu- 
ment, conjectures,  example,  nor  divine  infpiration,  but 
by  the  fole  motion  of  fortune,  it  muft  be  by  a  fortune 
perfe&ly  artificial,  regular,  and  methodical.  And,  af« 
ter  the  cure  is  performed,  how  can  he  allure  himfelf, 
that  it  was  not  "  beeaufe  the  difeafe  was  arrived  at  its 
*'  period,  or  an  eflfeft  of  chance  ?  or  the  operation  of 
"  femethtog  eHe  that  he  had  eaten,  drank,  or  touched 
**  that  day  ?  or  by  virtue  of  his  grandmothers  prayers  ¥* 
And,  moreover,  bad  this  experiment  been  perfedt,  how 
many  times  was  it  reiterated,  apd  this  long  bead-roll  of 
fortunes  and  encounters  ftrung  anew  from  chance  te 
conclude  a  certain  rule  ?  And,  when  the  rule  is  con- 
cluded, by  whom  I  pray  you  ?  Of  fo  many  millions, 
there  are  but  three  men  who  take  upon  them  to  record 
their  experiments :  and  muft  chance  needs  juft  meet  one 
joS  tfcefe  ?  What  if  another,  sad  $  hundred  others  have 
•made  contrary  experiments  ?  We  might,  perhaps,  have 
fomc  light  in  this,  were  all  the  judgments  and  arguments 
of  men  known  to  us.  But  that  three  witnefles,  three 
doctors,  fhould  lord  it  over  all. mankind,  is  againft  all 
feafbn.  k  were  fit  that  human  nature  fhould  have  de- 
puted and  culled  them  put,  and  that  they  were  declared 
#ur  comptrollers  by  exprefs  lettejrs  of  attorney, 

t\ f 


fa(  Montaigne's  Essays] 

To  Madam  Dc  D^jras, 

Madam, 

u  *T^  H  E  laft  time  you  came  to  fee  mo,  you  found 
<c  i  me  at  work  upon  this  chapter,  and  as  it  may 
*c  happen,  that  thefe  trifles  may  one  day,  fall  into  your 
*  lady&ip's  hands,  I  defire  alfo,  that  they  teftify,  how 
"  much  the  author  will  think  himfetf  honoured  by  any 
M  favour  you  ihall  pleafe  to  Ihew  them.  You  will  there 
€€  find  the  feme  air  and  behaviour  you  have  obferved 
"  in  his  converfation,  and,  though  I  might  have  aflumed 
*c  fome  better  and  more  honourable  garb  than  my  own, 
1  would  not  chufe  it ;  for  I  require  nothing  more  of 
thefe  writings,  but  to  prefent  me  to  your  memory, 
"  fuch  as  I  naturally  am.  The  fame  conditions  and  fa- 
u  culties  your  ladyfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  receive  and 
M  entertain  with  much  more  honour  and  courtcfey  than 
**  they  deferve,  I  will  put  together  (but  without  altera- 
**  tion)  in  one  (olid  body,  that  may,  perhaps,  continue 
'*  for  fome  years,  or  fome  days,  after  I  am  gone ; 
"  where  you  may  find  them  again,  when  your  Jadyfliip 
<f  (hall  pleafe  to  refrefh  your  memory,  without  putting 
€t  you  to  any  greater  trouble,  neither  are  they  worth  it. 
t€  I  defire  ydu  would  continue  the  favour  of  your  friend  - 
(hip  to  me,  by  the  fame  qualities  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. 

u  I  am  not  at  all  ambitious,  that  any  one  (hould  love 

"  and  efteem  me  more  dead  than  living. 
ft«npS  ST  "  Thc  humour  of  Tiberius  is  ridiculous, 
teem  to  that         cc  but  yet  common,  who  was  more  folli- 

humJui! po*"       "  citous  to  extcnd  his  renown  to  pofte- 

V  rity,  than  to  render  himfelf  valuable 

€C  and  acceptable  to  men  of  his  own  time.    If  I  was  one 

"  of  thofe  to  whom  the  world  could  owe  commendation, 

"  I  would  acquit  the  one  half  to  have  the  other  in 

"  hand,  that  their  praifes  might  come  quick  and  croud- 

"  ing  about  me,  more  thick  than  long,  more  full  than 

*'  durable ;  and  let  them  ceafe,  in  God's  n%me,  with 
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erftoy  knowledge,  and  when  the  fweet  found  can  no 
*'  longer  ring  in  my  ears.  It  were  an  idle  humour  to 
€<  go  about,  now  that  I  am  going  to  forfake  the  com- 
<r  merce  of  men,  to  offer  myielf  to  them  by  a  new  re* 
4€  commendation, 

"  I  make  no  account  of  the  goods  I  could  not  em- 
*•  ploy  in  the  fervice  of  my  life :  and  fuch 
€<  as  I  am,  and  will  be  elfewhere  than  in  vahw/moit 
€*  paper.  My  art  and  induftry  have  been 
"  ever  direded  to  fet  a  value  upon  myfelf ;  and  my  ftu- 
"  dies,  to  teach  me  to  do,  and  not  to  write.  I  have 
*'  made  it  my  whole  bufinefs  to  frame  my  life.  This 
"  has  been  my  profeffion  and  employment.  I  am  lefs 
€€  a  book-maker  than  any  thing  elfe.  I  have  coveted 
"  fo  much  underftanding  for  the  fervice  of  my  prefent 
€€  and  real  conveniences,  and  not  to  lay  up  a  ftock  for 
<c  my  heirs*  Whoever  has  any  merit,  let  him  make  it 
"  appear  in  his  ordinary  difcourfes,  in  his  courtlhips, 
"  and  his  quarrels ;  in  play,  in  bed,  at  table,  in  the ' 
u  management  of  his  affairs,  in  his  (Economy.  I  fee 
"  fome  that  make  good  books  in  ragged  breeches,  who, 
"  if  they  would  have  been  ruled  by  me,  ihould  firft 
u  have  mended  their  breeches.  Afk  a  Spartan,  whe- 
•'  ther  he  had  rather  be  a  good  orator,  or  a  good  fol- 
"  dier  ?  And,  if  I  was  afked  the  fame  queilion,  I 
€€  would  rather  chufe  to  be  a  good  cook,  had  I  not  one 
fi  already  to  ferve  me.  Good  God !  Madam,  how 
Ci  Ihould  I  hate  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  writer, 
a  and  an  aft  and  a  fot  in  every  thing  elfe  :  yet  I  had  ta- 
"  ther  be  a  fool  in  any  thing,  than  to  have  made  fo  ill 
€*  a  choice  wherein  to  employ  my  talent :  and  I  am  fo  far 
"  from  expediting  to  gain  any  new  reputation  by  thefe 
cc  follies,  that  I  fhall  come  off  pretty  well,  if  I  lofe 
"  nothing  by  them  of  that  little  I  had  before :  for, 
"  befides  that  this  dead  painting  will  take  from  my  na- 
u  tural  being,  it  has  no  refemblance  to  my  better  con- 
'*  dition,  which  is  alfo  much  lapfed  from  my  former 
u  vigour  and  chearfulnefs,  and  looks  faded  and  wither- 
*'  ed :  I  am  funk  towards  the  bottom  of  tjie  barrel, 
*«  which  begins  to  tafte  of  the  lees." 

«  For 


"  For  the  reft*  madam,  I  fhould  not  have  dared  ftl 

w  make  fo  bold  with,  the  myftecies  of 
nll»dpbyftf.       *rphyfic*  confiderihg   the  efteem   that 

"  your  ladyihip*  and  fo  maay  others 
€t  have  of  it,  had  I  had  not  had  encouragement  from 
"  their  own  authors.  I  thick  they  have*,  among  the 
"  ancients,  only  two  Latinifts*  Pliay  and  Ceifus,  If 
M  thcfe  ever  fall  into  your  hands,,  you  will-  find*  thafc 
"  they  fpeak  much  more  rudely  o£  (heir  art  tfcan.  I  do  * 
*  I  but  pinch  k,  they  cut  the  throat  of  it." 

Pliny,  amongft  other  thing?,  twits  them  with  this, 
tEat  when  they  are  at  the  end  ©f  the  rope,,  that  is, 
when  they  have  done  the  utmoft  of  what  they  are  able 
to  do*'  they  have  a  pcetty  device  to  lave  themfelves,  of 
recommending  their  patients*  after  they  have  teaied  and 
tormented  them  with  their  drugs  and  diets  to  no  pur* 
pofe,  fome  to  vows  and  miracles,  and  others;  to  hot 
baths*  "  (Be  not  angry.  Madam*  he  fpeaks  not  of 
ct  thofe  in  our  parts,,  who  are  under  the  prote&ion  of 
•*  your  houfe*  and  all  Gramontins*)  They  have  a 
"  third  way  to  fave  their  own  credit,  by  ridding  their 
•*  hands  of  us*  and  feeuring  themfelves  from  the  re* 
u  proaches  we  mUght  cad  in  their  teeth,,  of  the  little 
"  amendment  we  find,  when  they  have  had  us  fo  long 
(C  in  their  hands,  that,  they  have  but  one  more  invention 
"  left  wherewith  to  amufe  us;,  which  is,  to  fend  us 
u  to  the  better  air  of  fome  other  country.  This,  ma* 
"  dam,  is  enough ;  I  hope  you  will  give,  me  leave  to* 
J*  return  to  my. former  dilcourfe,  from,  which  I  have  fo 
**  far  digreffed,  the  better  to  divert  you." 

It  was,  I  think,  Pericles  *,  who  being. aiked,  «  how 

Uwteacon.  "  he  dI*?"  "  Y™  may  judgp„"  %* 
ditton  he  Aiil       he,  "  by  thefe,"  fhewiag,  fome  little  la- 

*tt*imSfii*t*  ^e's  ^e'  ^fl(^  l^  a^out-  &*  **&  «d> 
ite  tao&4f!tfc*-  arms.  By  this  he  would*  infer,  that  he 
pfayficians.  muft  needs .  be  very  fick,,  when  he  was- 

reduced'  to  a  necaflky  of  having  raconrfe  to  fuch.  idle 
things  and  of  fuffering  himfelf  tp  be  thus  equipped* 

•  Pfutarcbj  in  the  life  of  Pericles*  chap*  24* 

I  do 
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1 4o  not  fay,  bqt,  fome  day  or  other,  I  may  be  fiich 
a  fool  aa  to  commit  my  life  and  health  to  the  mercy, 
and  government  of  phyficians.  I  may  fall  into  fuch, 
frenzy :  I  dare  not  be  refpoafible  for  my  future  coo- 
ffatney :  but  then*  if  a»y  one  afk  me,  "  how  I  do  ?"  I 
may  alfo  anfwer  at  Pericles  did,  "  you  may  judge  by 
"  this*"  fhewiog  my  hand  clutched. up  with  fix  drachms 
of  opium :  it  will  be  a  very  evident  fign  of  a  violent 
ficknefs;  and  my  judgment  will  be  very  piuch  un* 
hinged.  If  once  fear  and  impatience  get  fuch  an  ad- 
vantage over  me,  it  may  very  well  be  concluded,  that 
there  is  a  dreadful  fever  in  my  mind.  I 
have  taken  the  pains  to  plead  this caufe,  Jj^tlutfo 
which  I  do  not  very  much  underftand,  a  motive  of  writ- 
little  to  back  and  fupport  the  natural  aver-  jjj*  *****  PhTm 
fion  to  drugs,  and  the  pradice  of  phy- 
tic, which  I  have  derived  from  my  anceftors,  to  the 
end  it  may  not  be  a  mere  ftuptd  and  temerarious  aver- 
fion,  but  have  a  little  more  form ;  and  alfo,  that  they 
who  (hall  fee  me  fo  firm  againft  the  exhortations  and 
menaces  that  will  be  gVven  me,  when  my  infirmities 
are  at  the  worft,  may  not  think  it  is  mere  obftinacy  in 
me ;  or  left  any  one  be  fo  ill-natured,  as  to  judge  ie 
to  be  from  a  view  to  glory*  For  it  would  be  a  ftrange 
fort  of  ambition  to  feek  to  gain  honour  by  an  adtion 
that  my  gardener,  or  my  groom,  can  perform  as  well 
as  I.  Certainly,  I  have  not  a  heart  fo  puffed  up,  and 
fo  windy,  that  I  fhould  exchange  fo  folid  a  pleafure  as 
florid  health,  and  a  good  plight,  for  an  airy,  fpiritual, 
and  imaginary  pleafure.  Glory,  even  that  of  the  four 
fons  of  Aymon;  is  too  dear  bought  by  a  man  of  my 
humour,  if  it  coil  him  three  fmart  fits  of  the  (lone* 
Give  me  health,  in  God's  name !  Such  as  love  our 
phyfic,  may  alfo  have  good,  great,  and  convincing  con- 
siderations: I  do  not  hate  whimfies  contrary  to  my 
own.  I  am  fo  far  from  being  angry  to  fee  a  difference 
betwixt  mine  and  other  men's  judgments,  and  fo  far 
from,  rendering  myfclf  unfociable  with  men,  for  being 

of 
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of  another  fenfe  and  party  than  mine,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  (the  moft  general  courfe,  that  nature  his  fol- 
lowed, being  variety,  and  more  in  fouls  than  bodies* 
fbrafmuch  as  rhey  are  of  a  -more  fupple  fubftance,  and 
more  fufceptible  of  forms)  I  find  it  much  more  rare 
to  fee  our  humours  and  defigns  agree :  and  there  never 
were,  in  the  world,  two  opinions  more  alike,  than 
two  hairs,  or  two  grains ;  their  moft  univerfal  quality 
is  diverfity. 
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Antoninus,  Marcus,  his  treatise  16 

Ants  conference  179 

fore  knowledge  186 

Apollo,  the  priefta  of  bis  temple  panders  275 

Apollodorus's  dream  47,  48 

Appearances,  contrary,  maintained  in  all  fubjeda  352 

of  fenfes  thought  to  be  falfe  374 

in  human  things  375 

Appetite  contemns  what  it  has  in  pofleflion  391 

Appetites  fpringing  from  love  the  moft  violent,  why  535 

reading  m  the  foul  uncapable  of  fociety  534 

Appion's  character  192 

Apprehenfion,  quick,  of  danger  124 

Approbation,  public,  dtfirable  12 

Arcc- 
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Arcefilaos,  what  haftened  his  end  Page  19 

his  anfwer  to  a  reproach  that  his  fchotars  left  his  for  Epi- 
rus's  fchool  .    •     118 

gouty  212 

Archer  refuting  to  try  his  art  to  fave  his  life  439 

Archias,  tyrant  of  Thebes,  killec)  by  a  plot,  for  delaying  to  open  s 
letter  4£ 

Archytas,  moderation  of  his  paffion  520 

Ariofto  not  to  be  compared  to  Virgil  104 

when  born  216 

Ariftippus's  opinions  in  favour  of  pleafure  and  riches  1 26 

acceptance  of  the  perfumed  robe  from  Plato  347 

AriAippus,  why  he  fuffered  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  to  fpit  in  his  face    ib. 
his  anfwer  to  Diogenes,  who  reproached  him  for  not  being 
content  to  live  on  cabbage  rather  than  follow  the  court  ib* 
his  gain  by  philofophy  437 

Ariftotie's  (illy  compliment  on  man  49 1 

principles  ^    ^  #     237,  292,  331 

opinion  a  boot  the  principle  of  natural  things  287 

contempt  of  (lander  492 

Armies,  monftrous,  of  no  great  effeft  5^0 

Armour  of  the  Parthians  94,  98 

of  the  French  95 

defpifed  95,  96 

of  the  French  more  burdenfome  than  defcnfive  ib. 

of  the  Medes  96 

of  the  Roman  infantry,  and  their  military  difcipline       97 
very  heavy  98 

Arms,  natural,  of  men  164 

Arrets  of  parliament  241 

Arria's  filicide  to  encourage  her  hufband's  556 

Art,  liberal,  defpifed  259 

Artaxerxes,  how  he  mollified  the  rigour  of  fome  Perfiaa  laws      132 
Arts  taught  to  men  by  other  animals  174 

Aruntius  Lucius's  fuicide  3; 

Affafiins  think  they  merit  heaven  513 

Aftapa,  in  Spain,  the  rath  death  of  the  citizens  39 

Ataraxy  of  the  Pyrrhoqians  231,  342 

Atheifm,  what  it  is  147,  148 

At  he  ills  reduced  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  Power  by  force  or  by 
reafon  ibid* 

Athens,  city  of,  its  antiquity  339 

its  air  and  fituation  338 

Atoms  of  the  Epicureans,  what  295 

Attains  made  Paufanias  drunk  1? 

Atticus  Pomponius's  death  by  refoluteabftinence  from  food  385,  388 
Augury>fee  molt  certain  way  of  prediction  181 

AugufteVs  inconftancy  uncenfured  by  rhc  boldejt  critics  2 

temples  273 

obfeene  epigram  i8(£ 

Aorat  ranked  among  the  bed  Latin  poets  453 

Aarelius  Marcus's  book  16 
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Authors  works,  when  firft  burnt  by  the  common  executioner  Page '5 1 

fond  of  their  own  works  96,  &c.  419- 

modern,  that  are  limply  pleafant,  merely  entertaining  102 

Avarice's  power  9 

Axiochua,  a  dialogue  103 

B. 

BABEL,  confufion  there  3*7 

Bacchus's  name  18  . 
Bajazet's  ripping  up  a  foldier  to  Be  certain  of  his  eating  what  he  had 

no  right  to  50 

Balls,  dancers,  and  tumblers  106 

Barbarian  kings  way  of  Binding  themrelves  to  each  other  488 

Barbels  195 

Bafia,  epigrams  on  ki fling  xcz 

Baths  particularly  ufed  by  every  nation  596 

and  drinking  the  water  589,  59$ 

Beafts  alter  their  natural  affedtfon  90 

revered  for  gods  135 

entitled  to  forae  regard  from  men-  136,  137 

impart  their  thoughts  to  o*e  another  158 

free  choice  and  inclination  to  work  160,  f6i 

have  a  language  165 

fublle  way  of  thinking  17  c 

knowledge  and  prudence  in  curing  their  difeafes  ibid, 

juftice  in  ferving  their  benefaclors  183 

inclinations  have  an  analogy  with  thofe  of  men  1849  187 

inclined  to  avarice  1 86 

friend  (hip  more  lively  than  men's  188 

faculty  of  imagination  199 

faculties  more  perfect  than  men's  369 

Beauties  maflced,  why           ^  392 

Baauty  of  the  body,  what  it  i»  101 

of  the  Indians  ibid, 

among!}  the  Mexicans  •  101 

its  preference  ibid, 

a  thing  of  great  recommendation  424 

firft  advantage  that  gave  pre-eminence  to  men  425 
and  ftature  regarded  in  the  perfons  of  princes  and  magiHrates 

reqnired  in  governors  of  places  ibid. 

of  ftature,  the  only  beauty  of  men  ibid. 

lingular,  of  Spurina,  flatbed  and  disfigured  by  himfelf  with 

wounds  and  fears,  and  why  541 

Bedouins  held  tranfmigration  and  predeftination  41 3*  510 

Bees  polity  160 

battle  191 

Behaviour  proceeding  from  natural  inclinations  415,  416 

Being  dear  to  every  thing  276 

Belief  of  patients  prepoffefles  them  with  the  operation  of  pbyfic  587 

Bellay's  memoirs  ij6 

Bellay  the  poet                      *  453 

Be  flu  j 
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ftetTos,  how  "he  di/covered  a  murder  he  had  committed  Page  46 

Seza  the  Latin  poet  4£7 

Bion  an  atheift  147 

Birds,  predictions  from  the  -flight  of  them  18  r 

fpeech  and  penetration  182 

of  pafTage                                                   4  ibid. 

Pitches  guefs  which  of  their  litter  is  the  bed       '  2  8a 

Blind  men  love  exercifes  358 

a  woman  that  was  fo  and  did  not  know  it  487 

Blindnefs,  counterfeit,  became  real  48$ 

occafioned  by  a  dream  486 

Blood  of  beafts  interdicted  by  Motes,  why  293 

of  a  he-goat  good  for  prefervatio*  of  life  599 

Bodi an s  a  good  author  526 

Body,  the  matter  that  produces  it  31a 

capable  of  eternal  rewards  425 

its  qualities  426,  Sec. 

fioetia,  Stephen,  of  his  character  4$j 

Bogaz,  his  foicide  3$ 

Boniface  VIII.  pope,  his  chara$er  1 

Books,  immortal  children  90 

when  firft  burnt  by  authority  91 

chapter  of  99 

proper  to  rranflate  139 

of  a  lingular  efteem  amongft  great  leaders  54a 

$3orgealos's  ncb!e  anfwer  to  the  Romans  24 

Bowels  of  a  Lacedzmonian  boy  torn  out  by  a  fox  527 

Boxing  prohibited  by  Plato  497 

Brafilians  died  of  mere  old  age  214 

Breach  of  faith  has  mifchievous  conferences  435 

Bretaigne  treaty  .479 

Brute  creatures  capacity  160 

Brutus  and  Caffius  3 1 

upon  Virtu*  .519 

Buchanan  a  firft  rate  poet  4.57 

Buncl,  Peter,  his  character  138 

C. 

Colitis,  the  orator,  rn  apaffion,  becDufe  he  was  not  contradicted  521 

Caefar,  Julius,  how  he  loft  his  life  by  his  neglect  44. 
jCac&r,  his  Commentaries  commended  and  criticifed            1 12,  114 

treated  as  he  deferred  J  2 1 

his  clemency  towards  pyrates  130 

death,  the  fun  mourned  for  it  30 1 

xalied  thief  and  drunkard  to  his  face  460 

his  difpofal  of  kingdoms  483 
very  ambitious                                           5JJ,  £37,  540,  569 

his  amours  and  other  pleafures  ibid* 
great  character                                                          535  t0  55* 

wonderful  parts  $37 

ibbriety  ibid. 
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Cxfar's.  clemency  in  the  time  of  his  government         Page  (38,  $39 

art  of  war  5Ht05S5 

readily  obeyed  by  his  foldiers  543 

his  promptoefs  in  his  expedition*  543,  544 

called  his  foldiers  fellow  foldiers  544 

his  fe verity  to  keep  them  in  awe  5 45 

Cameleon  changes  its  colour  1&0 
Canius's  application,  in  the  article  of  death,  to  observe  the  departure 

of  his  foul  -           52 

Cantbarides,  or  Spanifh  fly  47 

Capua,  the  fuicide  of  twenty-eight  of  its  fenatois  37 

Caracalia's  armour  97 

Carneades  his  vifit  to  Arcefilaus  21* 
his  opinions                                                    23$,  400,  401 

Carthaginians  facrificc  of  children  to  Saturn    .  *6o 

Caflius  and  Brutus  31 

Cat  of  Montaigne's  157 

Catene  the  robber's  execution  131 

Cato  is  counted  a  toper  14 

his  virtue  eafy  and  habitual  lacs  12 1 

the  Yo anger's  fuicide  121,387 

his  regard  to  his  wife  391 

the  Gen  for,  and  Cato  the  fuicide  501,  50a 

health  of  him  and  his  family  582 

Caunians  banifliment  of  foreign  deities  278 

Caufes  of  events  in  the  prefcience  of  God  510 

fortuitous  and  voluntary  ibid. 

Cea  ifland,  a  cuftom  in  it  a  J 

Celtiberians  character  7 

Ceremony  followed  by  mod  men  41 ; 

Ceflius's  fcurvy  treatment  by  Cicero  for  defpifing  his  ftylo            no 

Chance's  great  dominion  over  men  8 

Change  dangerous  to  governments  445 

Characters  of  men  in  general  not  eafily  determined  2 

Charillus,  how  he  curbed  his  paffion  520 

Charles  V's  refignation  commended        *  77 

of  Bourbon's  fignal  at  death  47c 

Chafan's  fury  on  being  reproached  for  cowardice  6 

Caitei,  bithop  of  SoiJfons,  his  fuicide  40 

Chaftifement  iofteadof  phytic  to  children  517 

Chad ifements  ought  to  be  defered  till  anger  be  over  ibid. 

{Jhaftity  of  the  age  wherein  Montaigne's  father  lived  16 

.Children  not  to  be  roughly  ufed  79 

inftruroents  wherewith  to  grow  rich  76 
how  they  ihould  call,  and  be  treated  by  their  fathers     80 

of  the  Carthaginians  facrificed  to  Saturn  260 
gloriously  faved  by  Theoxena  from  king  Philip's  cdicl  498 

monftrous  314 

abandoned  to  the  care  and  government  of  their  fathers  5 1 6 

of  the  Lacedaemonians  whipped  before  the  altar  of  Diana  528 

Chriftianity,  true,  the  mark  of  it  142 

on  what  the  profeflion  of  it  is  founded  147 

Chriflians 
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Cbriftiairs -seal  foil  of  injufrice  tod  cruelty  Paje  145 

Chryfippns's  notion  of  the  deity  251 

of  the  feat  of  the  ML  294 
rebuked  by  Caroeades  356 
Church  afflicted  with  troubles  393 
Cicero's  works                                                                    107  to  1 10 
letters  to  Atticus  109 
cen Aired  tio,  519 
very  ambitions  of  glory  400 
Cimber,  though  oft  drank,  kept  a  fecret  as  well  as  fober  CaJEtrs  ti 
his  conspiracy  againft  Cseiar  ibid. 
Citnbrians  character  J 
Cimon's  honourable  interment  of  three  race-horfes  137 
Circe's  draughts  20  c; 
Circumcifion  335 
Cleanthes's  nnfettled  opinion  of  the  Deity  25 1 
opinion  of  tbe  earth's  motion  330 
refolution  to  die  385 
Ckonbrotus,  why  htf  threw  himfclf  into  the  fca  40 
Clcomepes's  filicide  30,  322 
dariibn  of  en  harangue  upon  valour  518 
CHmacidse,  Syrian  women,  their  office  169 
Ctitomachus  upon  Carneades                                            a  139 
Clothes  of  our  anceftors  made  up  of  horfe  hairs,  to  reflrain  the  ap- 
petite of  Jove  534 
Clowns  are  the  moft  defirous  of  amorous  performances  2 14. 
Coaches  wonderfully  fwift  476 
Colonies  of  the  Romans  478 
Combats  of  troop  againft  troop  481,  494 
Comedies  written  in  Mosutagne's  time  cenfured               •  103 
Comines,  Philip  de  216 
Communication  of  beads  among  themferves  1  {8 

of  men  with  beafts  16$ 

Comportment,  difdarnful  and  indifferent,  ia  the  toleration  of  inir- 

mities,  merely  ceremonial  57$ 

Conscience,  its  wonderful  power  4  c 

good,  its  advantage  48 

bad,  terrifies  Ibid. 

liberty  of  461,  466 

Confolation  on  the'  lofs  of  friends,  what  is  the  beft  94 

ConHancy,  and  perfection  of  virtue  2 

of  a  child  torn  with  biting  pincers,  &£•  21 

its  feat  432 

wonderful  of  fome  French  peafants  in  the  civil  wars  529 

Conftantius,  emperor,  his  xtifFgettare  416 

Confular  place  at  table  45 

Confutations  of  phyficians  588 

Convenience  none  without  inconvenience  466 

Cordus  fafted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  fate  of  his  writings  92 

Correction  never  ought  to  be  given  in  anger  520 

Cofmography  331,  333 

ColTu&'a  character  1 2 

Courier  accuftomed  to  the  war  200 
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Cowards  naturally  cruel  and  bloody  Page  497 

Cowardife  evades  the  blow  of  fortune  27,  28,  30 

the  mother  of  cruelty                                      \  4S9 

Croefus's  barbarity  50 1 

Cramp-fifVs  wonderful  quality  of  benumbing  18* 

Crates'*  receipt  again  it  love  22* 

Creation  of  the  world  336 

Cremutjus  feeing  his  books  burnt,  burnt  bimfelf  92 

Criminals  di fleeted  alive  by  furgeons  480 

Crocodile  and  wren  196 

Crofs  adored  for  the  gpd  of  rain  33? 

Crucifixes  848 

Cruel  men  naturally  cowards  497 

Cruelty  a  fign  of  it  317 

the  extreme  of  all  vices  1:8 

exercifed  in  civil  wars  17 

chapter  of  1 17 

extreme,  in  fiances  of  132 

Cruelties  in  domeftjc  wars,  from  whence  tbey  proceed  49S 
of  tyrants                                                               497,  500 

Crying  of  infants,  common  with  moil  other  animals  163 

Cuckolding  by  the  heathen  gods  276 

Cuckoldry,  the  reproach  of  it  filenced  432 

Curio/ity  greedy  for  news  43 

natural  and  original  evil  in  a  man  224. 

of  knowing,  a  fcourge  to  men  418 

Cuftom  of  gentlemen  vicious  and  unmanly  94 

Cuttle-fifli,  how  it  angles  for  the  fmall  fry  171 

Cynic  philofophers,  an  impudent  feci  351 
Cyrus,  lciqgi  valued  bjmfelf  on  his  being  able  to  drink  more  than 

his  brother  24 

D. 

DAmindas's  gallant  an  Aver  to  one  who  threatened  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  Philip's  power  23 
Day  of  judgment  3^6 
Deaf-born,  why  dumb  166 
peath,  a  receipt  for  all  evils  24 
voluntary,  the  bed  25 
depends  upon  the  will  ibid, 
voluntary,  forbidden  26 
preferred  to  flavery  and  a  wretched  life                 23,  32,  35 
fought  after  in  extremity  33 
defired  out  of  hope  of  a  greater  good  40 
voluntary,  regulated  by  governments  41 
courageous,  of  a  lady  ibid, 
how  it  may  be  tried  53 
ought  to  hold  proportion  with  the  life  before  it  122 
tfie  laft  remedy  for  trouble  222 
what  it  is  267 
for  a  reward  34.0 
•f  men,  a  very  great  thing                                     379,  5*0 
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Death,  how  felt                                                      Page  383,  584 
voluntary  and  effeminate  383,  38$ 
wilhed  for                                                      a  386    . 
denounced  by  officers  to  perfons  of  quality  condemned  by 
tbe  Roman  emperors  558 
how  to  make  it  familiar  53 
ofeful,  laudable,  though  not  attainable  473 
miferable,  afignof  it            ^  317 
of  another,  how  to  judge  of  it  379 
its  agonies,  whether  painful  56 
its  horror  difpelled  by  the  promife  of  everlafting  happiaefs  146 
Deaths,  ralh,  fatal  31 
Decii,  both  the  father  and  the  fon  260 
Deformity  202 
Deifications,  and  their  joggling  252,  27a 
Deliberation  \ery  troublefome-  431 
Delos  fixed  for  Latona's  lying-in  198 
Demetrius*s  heavy  armour  99 
Democritus,  bis  extravagant  preface  to  one  of  his  books  2 1 1 
his  wild  opinion  of  the  Deity  249 
his  fondnefs  for  inquiring  into  natural  philofophy   243 
met  death  22s 
faid  to  put  out  his  own  eyt%  366 
Demofthenes,  the  general's  filicide  384. 
Defire  of  love  9 
Pcfires  augmented  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  3S9 
ought  to  be  mortified  by  age  593 
grow  young  again  502 
Defliny  263, 271 
Devotion  full  of  paffions  14  £ 
Diagoras,  the  athtift  251 
Dicsearchus's  opinion  of  the  foul  291 
Difficulty  gives  all  things  their  eftimation  389,  390 
Piogents  the  Cynic's  impudence  351 
his  churliih  ani'wer  to  Speufippus's  good- morrow  26 
his  churliih  anfwer  to  his  kindred  who  would  have  re- 
deemed him  from  flavery  lyo 
Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  a  poet  419 
the  father's  poetry  and  death  419,  420 
Difeafes  caofed  by  imagination  212,  213 
for  which  a  man  mav  deflroy  himfclf  32, 
which  the  moil  painful  cjr 
other  caufes  of  them  588,  591 
Diffi mutation  mortally  hated  4,3  q 
Divine  Being,  the  natural  way  of  approaching  him  328 

his  care  uf  human  affairs  denied  327 

known  by  his  works  140 

Divinity  imprinted  on  the  fabric  of  the  world  ibid. 

abfurdly  attributed  to  virtues  and  vices  253 

what,  according  to  the  ancient  philofophers  249 

too  curious  an  inquiry  into  it,  cenfured  225,  226 

Divorces  considered  394. 
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Dog  of  Xanthippus  buried  Page  xyj 

revered  as  a  kin g  15S 

that  feigned  itfelf  dead  173 

that  got  oil  out  of  a  jar  176 

Indian's  magnanimity  197 

Dogs  leaping  and  dancing  173 

motions  in  finding  out  the  ways  17a 

leading  blind  men  173 

revenging  the  death  of  their  mailers  191 

capable  of  reafon  172 

trained  to  fight  in  armies  178 

more  faithful  than  men  185,  191 

difcovery  of  a  thief  192 

dreams  too 

Dogmatifts  profeffion  236 

Doing  and  faying  (hould  go  together  518 

Dominion  begets  contempt  417 

Domitios's  cowardice  383 

Dowry,  great,  rain  of  families  69 

Dragon  in  love  with  a  maid  18$ 

Dreams  47 9  363 

Drinking,  a  debauch  in  ufe  among  ft  the  beft  governed  nations  14, 

15,  17  to  19 

the  laft  pleafure  a  man  can  enjoy  17 

Drugs,  myfterious  in  their  choice  and  application  C87 

on  what  foundation  the  phyficians  pretend  to  know  their 

virtue  602 

Drunkennefsj  a  great  and  bruti/h  vice  io,  n,  13 

to  a  high  and  dead  degree  it  to  13 
amongft  the  ancients  14 
vice  Iefs  malicious  and  hurtful  than  others  ibid. 
recommended  once  a  month  ibid. 
a  hindrance  to  love's  feats  16 
indulged  to  the  Haves  by  Lycargus,  to  maka  the  peo- 
ple the  more  in  love  with  temperance  480 
Duels  common  in  the  kingdom  of  Nanfingna  43a 
confidered  493 
Dwarfs  at  the  table  of  princes  336 
Dying  for  fear  of  death  28 

E. 

EARS,  the  longed,  reckoned  the  moft  beautiful  201 

dangerous  organs  366 

paflage  flopped  371 

hairy  of  fome  animals  ibid. 

Earth,  vaft  difference  betwixt  the  diftant  parts  of  it  265 

Eating,  natural,  and  without  inftru&ion  164 

Education,  violence  in  it  condemned  75 

its  end  452 

Edward  III.  king,  his  faying  of  Charles  V,  472 

bis  politics  479 

Egyptians  vain  facrifice  132 

regard  10  beaits  *    157 

Egyptians 
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Egyptians  impudent  precaution  about  their  gods  Page  253 

EJedion  of  two  indifferent  things,  from  whence  proceeds  388 

referred  to  fortune  aad  chance  444 

Elephant,  rival  to  Ariftophanes  18c 

difcovering  the  cheat  of  his  keeper  170 

Elephants  taught  to  dance  17c 

fubtilty  17a 

the  greateft  force  of  the  armies  in  the  Baft  177 

religion  179 

repentaoce  197 

Embraces  of  the  Cystica  in  public  351 
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Moderation  hat  more  work  than  fufferance  ^  f]m 

Monluc,  Marflial  de,  his  forrow  for  having  kept  his  fon  it  too  great 
a  diftance  84 

Monikers,  whether  there  are  fnch  properly  .  515 

are  not  fo  to  God  ibid* 

Monftrous  child  5 14 

Montaigne's  inconftancy  and  ficklenefs  6.  His  character  of  his  fa- 
ther j69  &c.  Hi*  fwoon  54  to  61 .  His  letter  to  Madame  d'E* 
fcflac  69*  Hit  marriage  76.  His  foridneft  for  his  book  93. 
Why  he  did  not  chufe  to  name  his~  author*  xoo.  What  ncJbngat 
lor  in  books  101.  What  books  he  fancied  moft  toa,  103  to  1  if« 
His  virtue  125,  128.  His  opinions  116.  His  tender- heartednefr 
ta8,  129,  132,  136.  His  fr£eod(hip  to  learned  mm  127,  4cc* 
Why  he  was  not  for  novel  opinions  310.  His  fafety  in  a  de# 
feacelcfs  hoafe  389.  His  gefture  taken  for  pride  4^6.  How  hf 
nndemlaed  himfelf  417.  His  diflike  of  his  own  writings  419* 
aJi.  His  6*10422,  His  language  and  perfon^s^,  42J,  10427* 
His  constitution  428.  Hi*  contentment  429.  His  delicacy  anal 
indolence  430.  His  averfioo  to  deliberation  431.  His  difgoft  c# 
ambition  432.  To  the  times  in  which  he  was  born  434*  Hie 
abhorrence  of  diffimulation  and  lying  43$.  His  frank  and  op*s> 
Carriage  to  great  men  457.  His  averfion  to  obKgation  and  coo* 
ftrauU438.    Hit  bad  mejanory  439,  Ac.    His  geaios  and  fight, 

Hi  and 
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Jgnd  hie  ignorance  of  common  things  44*.  Hie  Opinion  of  bia# 
Jlfelf  447,  448 ;  tod  of  the  times  <4$o."  Why  he  wrote  fo  modi 
.  ^bout  hinmlf  455,  457*  His  brother  killed  in  a  duel  494.  His* 
*  angry  difpofition  J34.  Hit  patience  imvertbelefa  in  the  difarie  ha 
"  .always  (Treaded  572  to  574^  576,  ^78.  His  contempt  and  rail- 
lery of  pbyfic  and  of  the  faculty  {79,  580,  fcc.  606,  &c.  His 
! . ,  letter  to  Madame  de  Doras  604.  Why  he  preferred  prefent  efteetst 
r  .  (o  that  which  is  pofthomoos  ibid. r  Whit  things  be  valued  moft  b&f 
Montdore  ranked  among  the  beft  Latin  poets'  49  3 

^lonfcrrat,  Conrader  marquis  of,  afls^oated  *  513 

Montmorency,  conftable  of,  his  death  and  charade?  4$£ 

Monuntents  erected  to  beafts  >37 

Moor  bathed  and  purged  to  dear  his  complexion  590 

Morrow,  a  new  day  43*  49 

Mortality  and  immortality  265,  .305  . 

Mothers  natural  fore  to  their  children  rtry  weak  89 

Motion  of  things  below  denied  .  s6} 

Muleafcs,  k  ng  of  Tunis,  what  ho  reproached  hu  father  Sot        76 
Mules,  why  favoured  .by  the  Athenians  1  $6 

mifchievaus  fubtlety  186 

Pauley  Moluc,  king  of  Fes,  when  dying,  villoriout  ©rer  the  Porto*' 

!    «uefc  l  m  474 

Mujlets,  or  fcare-filn,  helping  tbefr  companions  191 

Multitude's  judgement,  why  contemned  40$ 

Mufcles  ftirring  and  trembling  after  the  bodies  are  dead  59 

^  Mufcs  facrificed  onto  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  why  410 

Mutes  AibtTc  and  active  to  underhand  by  fig**.  i£% 

YLT Aker  and  {humps ^  196 

JL^I    Names  difperfed  into  many  moutha  408 

Narciflto  in  love  with  his  own  fhadow  365 

Nature  is  above  art                                /  161 

is  kind  to  all  creatures-  162 

its  fpecial  kindnefs  to  man  162  to  16a 

•"    n      the  fubje&ion  tq  its  Jaws  16$ 

its  Audy  food  for  the  mind  .    24a. 

many  things  in  it  contrary  to  our  rules  .  260 

its  alterations  376,  &c. 

Navarre,  queen  of,  htr  Beptaxneron  129 

Naiifiphanes,  a  difciple  of  Pyrrho                       f  267 

Necemty  of  things  that  are  to  come                   '  51b 

Negligence,  vice  oppofice  to  curtouty  44 

Nero's  reludance  at  (igning  a  dead  warrant  .    x 

Nerve's  facrifrcing  ftimfclf  in  pity  to  the  fniferabfe  ffatcof  Home  36 

News  enquired  after  with  gfeat  paffion  44 

Nicetas,  one  of  the  firft  that  aflertcd  the  motion  of  the  earth     331 

Nightingales  teach  their  young  to  fine         ^  ^  174 

Ninachetuen,  a q  Indian,  his  remarkable  Aiicide  36 

ttohjelfc  of  France  69 

Nove,  M.  de  la,  his  charadcr              „  .  ...    454 

Knma's  religion  147 
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Ifumber  counted  by  oxen'  *  Page  .174 

<]  of  every  man's  deys  prcfcribed  5 !  *  I 

numbers  of  men,  xanfe  of  confafion  in  an  army  5  jo  * 
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OATH  tike*  in  die  rude  fchool  of  fencers  *6sjK 

Obedience  409,447* 

doe  to  the  iawe  344^ 

ObQvion  vainly  prefcribed  by  philofophy  **•* 

Ob£quies  of  the  Scythian  kings..  169 

Ocean  Rayed  in  favoor  of  the  Halcyons  198. 

Occanus  and  Thanis,  father  and  njother  to  the.godf  376 

01a  age  liable  to  contempt,  &c»  8* 

:            its  comfort  .\    $©# 

'\\         what  ftudy  fuits it  belt          %  504 

Old  men*  advice  of  Horace  to  them  13 
ought  to  leave  the  fefeof  the  means  to  their  children  77 

,'    "           by  whom  deceived                •  82,  83 

Opinions,  new,  rejected,  why  33° 

Orange,  prince  of,  his  aJTaffination  51a 

Order  of  Sc.  Michael  of  high  efteem  in  France  66,  340 
Ofders  of  knighthood  i%JUtnred  to  reward  military  virtue  :   *    ojf 

yrlando  and  Sacripante  <ff 

-         Furiofo's  charaAer  .         •  too. 

0ftprius's  fuicide                       r                       .        .  .              384 

Oftracifm  and  Petalifm  531 

Ottomaj^race  not  to  be  traded    •      ■  .  437 

Ox,  an  old  fervant,  favoured  by  its  mafler  1             157 
0xen,  ferving  in  the  royal  gardens  of  Sufa,  that  knew  numbers  174 
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PAIN  prefered  to  pleafure  ^  '"  ** 

accoonted  an  indiftrent  thing  by  the  Stoics  365 

and  pleafure  tacked  '  ,467. 

-    complaint  in  the  agony  of  it  to  be  freely  indulged  .   47$ 
Paracelfos  •  33  z 

paradife  of  Mahomet  254 

Parchment  fcrolls  tied  about  the  neck  of  Pericles  600 

parents  love  to  their  children   '  69  to  7* 

dead  bodies  eaten  by  their  children  346 

Parians  and  Milefians  9 

Paris'*,  ajmcwr  fatal  188 

Parmenides's  opinion  of  the  Deity  249,  a68 

papicide  oddly  discovered  .     >  46 

Parthians  armour  94,  98 

Paflaro  fiege,  when  the  inhabitants  west  advifed  to  kill  themfelves  ja 
PaJions  of  the  foul  ,  .  -.'  214',  5*7,*  %lt 

Patience,  wonderful,  of  fome  peafants  in  the  civil  wars  of  Fiance  £19 
Patients  advifed  to  confide  in  their  pbyfician  587 

•  "       ^^recommended  to  vows,  miracles,  and  hot  waters  v       606 
Jfrul,  Sfc  his  dafire  of  death    .  .  .  -  ••  . *  .  •  ■ .  ••*        40 
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Paulina,  wife  of  Saturninns,  lay  with  a  nan  by  miftak*  for  do* 

gotfaerapis  ?age  \jg 

Paulina's  love  to  Seneca  ber  thirty  £  558 

n«Airias  made  druolt  by  Attains  i  j 

felagia  canonifed  for  avoiding  raviflxnent  by  filicide  34 

Perfeus,  a  difciple  of  Zeno,  bit  gods  a£i 

Fetfanlawi,  fe verity  snodtraaad  33* 

Fesiaaay  when  they  chofe  to  hold  cooncila  14 

honour  their  enemies  for  vara**)  450 

IferfaafioQ  pf  certainty  zty 

Pttrooius'a  refufal  of  life  from  Scipio  £3* 

Jtridias's  fondnefs  for  (lis,  ftaqpjl  94 

FMbftays  felf-msirdtr                 .  4/) 

Mlodoxes  of  Plato  j&y 

JMityofophers  of  exerc  ife  3 1 

affed^d  ohfcority  337 

contradi&ipns  itoi  &c* 

to  be  compared  to  oridwivea  141 

whether  they  were  ferioiis  itt  ffeattag  of  the  divine 

hierarchy,  and  the  foal**  Jrwrwrraitfy  2$+ 

difPerent  feds  34} 

v                   ftoae  approved  353- 

fiflofopbipar  wicertataty  bow  det«rxpt*ab>  *% 

ffhtlophifo,  what  it  is  |j 

Vbiioiopby,  a  proof  of  its  weaknefs  **l 

divided  into  three  kinds  0307 

its  idea                           ^  145 

natural,  all  we  kpow  of  it  ?8t»  287 

a  falfified  poefjr  jBj 

futt  of  variety  and  dnfami'  J97 

a  fecret  medicine  for  troubled  minds  487 

philotenus's  refenijneat  againft  chofe  that  did  not  read  his  worka 

.well                                               -  364 

Tftcenix,  how  fegntdarod  25* 

Jrny(cian,  (hould  be  bqt  one  for  one  tck  perfon  588 
yayficjaOs,,  whether  tbey  do  mod  good  or  barm,  and  bo%  they  ex- 

cufe  their  mi  (carriages  581,  306 

foccefs  enlightened  by  the  fan,  failures  covered  by  tho 

earth  58* 

liable  to  aofwer  for  their  mifhkea  a            586 
the  uncertainty  of  their  feieoco             388  to  3919  394 

promifes  generally  not  to  be  depetxM  on  59 1 
peculiar  to  every  perfon  and  every  fitf  of  fhO  body 

among  the  Egyptians  393 

of  worth  ought  (o  be  honour**}  poo 

why  men  truft  to  them  60 1 

as>  many  i»  nombar  a*  ***  itaf . 

f  tiyfic*.  what  it  is  grounded  on  379 

aw  eooaisF  to  health  jttt 

unknown  to  many  nations  5-fci 

myflery  very  neeeiTary  for  it  587,  588 

rhcn  and  by  whom  brought  in  ftfpaff  *     3^ 

Phyfic, 
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Piyfic  of  Hermabilns,  Themifos,  TheflaJus,  Criaaa  of  MarfejHet* 

-    *  and  Charinos  Page  589 

1       pfadtifed  at  Rome  by  foreigner*  590 

defpifed  by  many  phyfidans*  at,  to.  their  mm  «&  of  it     6ot 

Pfgeoni  uught  to  carry  lettprs  477 

fife  Lucias's  character  rf 

the  Roman  general's  pafionate  temper  5*0,  $*I 

Planets  and  fbrs  worf  :ippcd  ajD 

Plato  bis  dialogue*  gf  ,  400 

srgrofs  error  of  bis,  to  wbat  owing  I4» 

defcribtng  Plato's  verger  254 

author  of  ten  feels  240 

rbilofophifing  in  dialog  gee  ibid. 

,   bis  ideas  and  real  fentiments  24P 

bis  character  as  legiflator  ^4.5 

originally  defcended  faour  the  god*  xyo 

his  parents  ibid. 

his  check  o£  himfelf  in  a  paffioa  £20 

Piaotes  not  comparable  with  Terence  104, 

Pfeafure9  what  is  the  la  ft  that  man  is  capable  of  enjoying  17 

fixed  in  mfenfibility  of  pain  016,  &c« 

Epicurean,  nowiihes  virtue  120 

internal  496 

extreme,  mixed  with  groaning  4*7 

conftant  and  univcrfai,  infiipportable  to  men  466 

Plurality  of  worlds  364. 

Plutarch,  translation  of,  by  /tmiot  43 

bis  chancier  106,  107,  &c  1 1* 

bis  regard  for  an  ox  that  bad  long  ferved  bin  237 

bis  opinion  of  the  virtuous  3*  1 

reproached  for  anger,  by  a  Have  of  bis  5  to 

accused  of  ignorance  and  falfity,  -and  bis  defence         520 

Poetry  allowed  by  Plato,  which  245 

commended  419 

In  fafhioo  in  Montaigne's  time  413 

Poets,  of  all  forts  of  artificers,  the  fondeft  of  their  works  92 

of  the  firft  rank  lot,  103 

prefeming  on  their  works  415; 

that  excel  among  the  French  453 

Pbifoo  taken  by  a  lady  in  public  4. 1 

kept  at  Marfeifles,  tot  thoie  that  would  dclhqy  JtesnJelm  ib. 

.  PoTemon's  reformation  452  . 

Political  Hates  as  crany  as  the  human  body  477 

Pollio's  libel  again  ft  Plancus,  when  be  was  dead  492 

PoJycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos  .   a6i 

Pblypode  changes  its  colonr                                     .  .   .  180 

Pompey  beaten,  in  Spain  by  Sertorisu  -   190 

Ponticus  Heraclides's  wavering  opinion  of  the  Deity  250 

Poppea,  why  (be  invented  a  maik  392 

Portugnefe  drove  from  a  town  they  besieged  by  swarms. of  beet;  19 1 

Poffibility  and  ImpefibUiJy  530 

ooiua  the  Stoig'tv<rtW|pb  over  pain  Ait 

v                                     8  f  4  Po&- 
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Poft-horfes  firft'firt  op  by  Cyroi    •  f  age  4^6 

P^urcontrel  affumes  any  colour     .     , ,     f  .  ^ .       1*° 
Poverty  pbftinatc                    f '                                      ,      "         570 

Pra(ftice  cannot  five  affiftance  in*  dying  52 

Praife  accompanied  with  nataral  fweetneft  4:6 

Praxca,  a  Roman  lady,  why  (he  pat  berfelf  to  dea&  36 

PfedeffiAatioh  gives  affuftnceto'the  Torks  5lP 

•Prfegnancy  of  women,  its  time             *•    •  315 

ipreivmbtion,  natural  and  original  difenfe  of  sen  ici,  t  ci 

*  *  *                  men's  inheritance  209 
'    '                  what  it  it  4|4,  &c. 

divided  into  two  parts  4:7 

nurfing  mother  of  lalfe  opinion*  l'       418 

Pride  dwells  in  the  thought  /      64 

the  rnin  of  men  $24 

'Prince  ooght  to  be  himfelf  in  the  field  47* 

how  he  ooght  to  die  ibid* 

Princes,  the  qnahties  that  are  not  njeful  to  t^en*  4^ 

ihoold  not  be  trickfters  436 

ffioold  be  a'&ive  and  fober  47s 

Principles  qpt  to  be  admitted  withont  examination  388 

in  vogue  331 

Timonciation  gives  value  to  works,  left  to  (he  efficacy  of  tjie  voice  364 

^Prophecyiog  faculty 13 

'  Protagoras,  %n  irfg'enioos  faggot- maker  442 

•Protagorus,  a  great  doubter  *    249,  2^7 

rroxirous's  foicjde  IS 

PaniOfment  connate  with  fin  47 

'  *  *              *  follows  close  to  fin,  ibid. 

*  Purgatory  of  a  new  fort  337 
Porgei,  medicinal  583 
Pygmalion's'  ftatue  vivified  94,  3^5 
Pyrrho  and  his  hog  ^              113 

his  vain  attempt  to  conform,  liin  lift  to,  hi|  do^rine  50$ 

Pyrrhonians  ignorance  130,211 

Common  ftyle  -  234 

common  behavioqr  ibid. 

%t  a  lofs  for  words,  to  represent  their  opinion  269 

t,  its  advantage  aj  1 
more  defeonble  than  the  opinion  of  the  Academics  319 

fytfcagoras's  traafmigration  of  fools,         133,  &c* 

idea  of  Go£  $4* 

OUeftton  for  a  friend 
Quinteifyice,  what  it  if 

RAbelais's  cbarafter     .   .    "   *  J01 

» Rack,  iu  snepnvenienciet  49 

'    *                  why  condemned  by  feveralnaiiona  50 

*  Jtaimond  of  Sebonde  tra«fla.ted  by  fyfotftignf  v$q 
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ftafttfond*  taaat  of  Tripoli,  a&ffiaatcd    '                 -  ?*ge  $ij 

R^ai  in  love  with  Glauria  jgj 

JtafhofcfiVblamed  in  a  general  rM 

Ratla's  fuicide           i"  "J $ 

ttavilhment  in  women  considered  %* 

Stealing  of  letters  and  ticket*  ought  aOt  to  be  defeyf*4  44 

Rca/orf  controller  of  all  tninga  *8c 

a  teft  full  of  falfity  ado 

true  and  eflential,  abides  in  the  bofom  of  God  ibi<b 

Vbatitis  j,* 

ought  to  be  follow*}  4oy 

fovereign  of  the  foul  rj* 

Regains  and  Cato  36 

Religion  ought  not  to  be  received  after  annua  maaaers  #43,  144 

whether  it  be  lawful  to  take  arms  ageiaft  a  king  (or  it  ibid. 

made  the  tool  to  ferve  the  moft  unjoft  pafioas  ibid'. 

,•■  and  government,  what  minds  are  beft  difpofed  to  {heat  136 

what  is  the  moft  probable  opinion 'concerning  it  246 

the  occeffity  of  one  for  the  people  34* 

according  to  Apollo's  oracle  34* . 

Religious  zeal  extravagant  and  anjtfft  '  461 

Remora,  fifh  that  ftops  vejfcls  180 

Ren*,  king  of  Sicily's  picture  44^ 

Renown,  prefent,  to  be  preferred  to  (hat  after  deati.  604 

Repentance  of  an  elephant  •     i«7 

Reputation  accidental  ioa 

fet  at  too  high  a  price  406 

Refemblance  of  children  with  their  parents        399,  gf%9  575s,  Set. 

-  Refolutlon,  fudden,  produced  extraordinary  a&ioa*  co6 
Revenge  (ought  after  to  the  danger  of  life  *  fv 

when  of  nO-eSM    *                         .  401 

Rewards  of  honour  and  of  riches  65,  &c. 

honorary  5L 

and  punifliaients  in  another  life,  on  what  founded      t<y 

after  tbia  life,  relative  to  human  duration  502 

Riches  defpifed  ia6\  icv 

Rigour  of  midrefles  irkfomc,  bat  their  facility  move  fo  *oa 

Rina,  Platonic                            ■            '       '  40* 

Rtfibility  attributed  to  beafts  JeS 

-  Robe,  perfumed,  refufed  by  Plato,  accepted  by  Atiftippua       347 
|tosaaB'itffautry*s  armour                                           .      ::  1L 

grandeur  JL% 

Romans,  why  they  went  to  war'  ?7g 

.     why  they  reftored  the  kingdoms  they  conquered  484 

whether  preferable  to  the  Greeks  C«i 

Jtonfan),  the  French  poet  4jj 

of  men  to  appeafe  the  deary  .3(9 

of  children  to  Saturn  -    jfo 

riices  of  Alexander  to  Thetis  ;  J59 

$•»»  cty  oft  «»  annuity  3« 

Salic 


-Mi*  he*  deluding  women  frem  tbefuccefien  tMbetcrown  Peg*  80 

Selena  garrifon,  its  fidelity  jjj 

&alloft  hi,  4*3 

Salutation*  and  congees  humble  and  courteous  41$ 

Savages  brought  into  France  17S 

$cssva,  the  <m»yteokfc*  he  received  upon  bitbuckier,  in  Mailing 

an  attack  §£* 

tiearr  fi(h  19$ 

adtfols  intesfls4M  t*  tie  CbtjfeW  462 

Sciences  eJtahliihed  by  authority  *       310I 

Seijpio  jEmilianus,  the  firft  man  among  the  Reman*  570 

his  confidence  in  his  innocence  48 

high  fpirit  49 

neprimond  of  ha*feld»er> in  s>£ege  96 

Scribenius's  asitit*  to  his  nepkew  to  luU  bimicJf  33 

^cyfhian  kings,  funeral*  169 

Seafooe  for  ak  things  501,  &c. 

Sea-hares  peifon  10  man  369 

Scbonde's  apology  137  to  379 

•     chara&erof  it  139,  140 

Secbel,  George,  his  puniJhmtmt  5011 

Stf  onds  in  duels  493 

Secrets  kept  after  a  full  dofe  of  liquor  12 

Seels  of  different  Optsriene  309.  310,  Ac 

divided,  one  for  the  body,  and  the  other  for  the  foul  414,  Ac. 

Seed,  how  it  becomes  prolific  31.3 

bearing  the  impreffions  of  the  parens*-  578 

Self-late  ioekfereet  64 

jSeneca's  works  J07,  &c« 

fieaeca  defended  $*$•  Ac 

compared  with  the  cardinal  of  Lorrein  5*5 

and  Paulina  his  wife,  their  tafc*  and  deaths  5589  559 to  $fii 

Senfe,  its  force  and  effe&s  36q 
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